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OF IHS 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE^BENGAL, 

Fob Jii#MfARY,^1865.*-^ 

The Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
the 11th January, 1866. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq,, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report for 1864. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting the usual report for the year just ended, the Council 
have again the satisfaction of congratulating the Society on its Con- < 
tinned prosperity, as indicated both by the accession of new members, 
and the number and value of its publications. 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Sir John L. M. Lawrence has been 
pleased to accept the patronship of the Society, left vacant, at the 
close ol the previous year, by the decease of the Right Hon'ble the 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

Fifty-three Ordinary members have been elected during the past 
year, but the losses by death and retirement have been unusually nu- 
merous, viz. 7 of the former and 21 of the latter, so that the net in- 
crease is 26, making a total on the 31st December of 380 members 
against 365 of the preceding year. Among the losses by death, the 
Council regret to record that of a member of their own body, Mr. H. 
Scott Smith, Registrar of the Calcutta University, whose sudden and 
most unexpected death in May last, shortly after his election to the 
Council of the Society, is remembered with the deepest regret by all 
wii> were in any way associated with him. The death of Major J. L. 
Sherwill while on his Way to Europe, has deprived the Society of a 
member, who, on two occasions, cordributed valuable papers to the 
Sk)ciety*8 Journal. 
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The Obituary further enumeratcR Col. A. D. Turnbull, R. E. late 
Superintendent of the Ganges Canal; Prince Jalalnddin Moham- 
mad, Huzrat Shah Kabceruddin Ahmed, L. P. Byrne, Esq., and R. H.# 
Kussell, Esq., B. C. S. 

The present eondition of the member list, as compared with that of 
previous years, is shewn in the following table, which exhibits the num- 
bers of paying and absent members for the last 10 years. 

Paying. Absent. Total. 


1855, 128 34 162 

1856, 131 36 167 

1857, 109 38 147 

1858, 193 40 23^ 

1859, 135 45, 180 

1860, 195 47 242 

1861, 226 55 281 

1862, 229 82 311 

1863, 276 79 355 

1864, *288 92 380 


During the year 1863, this Society had to congratulate itself, on the 
formation at Lahore, of an Auxiliary Committee, working in conjunc- 
tion with this Society and with similar aims, while it enjoyed all the 
advantages of an independent Society. In the name chosen by it, as 
well as in its coirespondence with this Society, the Lahore Committee 
expressed its desire to ally itself so far as was compatible with .its in- 
dependent character, with the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and its pro- 
positions were cordially received by this Society, in the hope that in 
other distant provinces, bodies of a similar character might be formed, 
with the view of undertaking the investigation and discussion of local 
subjects of Antiquarian and Scientific interest, and thus aiding in the 
accomplishment of that which has for 80 years been the object of 
this the parent Society. It is a most encouraging sign of the increased 
attention given in this country to History and Science, that during the 
past year, a Society has been formed at Nagpur, on a footing, as regards 
this Society, similar to that of the Lahore Auxiliary Committee ; and 
the Council are sure that the members of this Society will feel eqAl 
satisfaction with themselves, in learning that the Association thus esta- 
blished, notwithstanding the lamented loss of one of its most energetic 
* Resident, 140. Non-Rcsidout, 148. 
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members, the late Bev. S. Hislop, at the outset of its career, is in 
• such a condition as to warrant the most hopeful anticipation of its 
prosperity. 


Finance. 

The contributions of members in entrance fees and Subscriptions 
during the past year, have amounted to Bs. 9989-10, which is rather 
more than Bs, 1,000 in excess of those 'of the previous year. Of this 
total, Bs. 1,600 were leceived on account of entrance fees^and Bs, 
8,389-10 on account of Quarterly Subscriptions. As will be seen by 
the following table, the receipts for the past year are much in excess of 
those for. any year of the previous decade. 


1854, 



... 7,082 

0 

0 

1855, 



... 7,166 

0 

0 

1856, 



... 8,096 

0 

0 

1857, 



... 7,068 

0 

0 

1858, 



... 6,923 

0 

0 

1859, 



... 6,750 

0 

0 

1860, 



... 6,441 

0 

0 

1861, 



... 6,812 

0 

0 

1862, 



... 7,222 

0 

0 

1863, 



... 8,930 

2 
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Tho^ accounts for the last year liave been prepared and referred to 
the Auditors, and on being passed by them, will be laid before a 
subsequent meeting of the Society. 

The following is the estimated income Jind expenditure of the So- 
ciety for 1865. 


Income. 


Subscriptions, ... ... ... 8,500 

Admission Fees, ... ... ... 1,600 

Journal, ... ... ... ... 600 

Library, ... ... ... ... 300 

Museum, ... ... ... ... 1,500 

Secretary’s Office, ... ... ... 20 

. Coin Fund, ... ... ... 30 


12,550 



Proteeding^ of the Asiatic Society. 
Expemes, 


{Jan. 


Journal, ... 

... 

.r. 3,500 

Libraiyq 


... 2,500 

Museum, ... 


... 1,500 

Secretary’s Office, 


... 2,350 

Building, ... 


... 1,800 

Coin Fund, 


250 

Miscellaneous, 

... 

... 400 



12,300 


The receipt of the Government allowance for the Museum and the 
expenditure tlicreon, are estimated for three months only, as tlie trans- 
fer of the Society’s collections to ,Govemment, already sanctioned l>y 
the Society, will probably be effected in the early part of the 2 )reBcnt 
year. 

Library. 

During the past year, all purchasi'd additions to the Lilirary wdtli 
the exception of periodicals and serials in continuation of those pre- 
viously subscribed for, have been made underthe direction of the Library 
and Phil. Committees, 500 Volumes and periodicals have been added, 
the majority of these b(iiiig presentations from learned Societies and 
authors. No new largo and expensive works have been added to the 
Library, and the majority of the works jiurchased have been either of 
Philological or Antiquarian interest. Tlic Library Committee are, 
however, now engaged on the consideration of the wants of the Natui'al 
History Department, and it is hoj)ed that some of the more striking 
deficiencies in this department may be supplied during tlie present year. 

The Society’s Photograidiic Album has received two imi)ortant series 
of contributions, from Capt. Melville and Mr. Mulheran ; the Council 
have also taken steps to j^rocure by purchase a selection of photographs 
representing the destruction caused hy the Groat Cyclone. 

The rooms devoted to the libraiy are now barely sufficient to afford 
the required accommodation; and new and classified catalogues and a 
reclassification and arrangement of the Library are much required in 
order that the latter may be placed on such a footing as to be readily 
available to members. These latter necessaries will receive the imme^ 
diate consideration of the Council, but as their practical execution wilt 
involve an amount of labour which no honorary officer of the Society 
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can be expected to devote to it, it will be necessary to engage spe- 
cially, some person qualified for the duty. With regard to the provision 
of additional accommodation, the Council consider that when the 
Library shall have been classified, temporary arrangements may be made 
for the preservation of the Books, pending the removal of the Library 
to the more ample space to be provided for it in the new Imperial 
Museum. 

Coiw Fun». 

The numismatic collection has received several valuable accessions 
during the period under review, the most important being a trove 
of silver coins of the early Pathans lately found in Cooch Behar. It 
includes a few novelties, and several dated coins, which serve to fix 
the reigns of some of the Pathan Sovereigns of Bengal, and to correct 
written history. Four gold Guptas, some Bactrians, and a set of 
Naniyanis have been purchased, and presentations have been received 
from Capt. F. W. Stubbs and J. Beames, Esq. 

Museum. 

Many valuable additions have been made to the Museum during the 
past year, more especially to the collections of Vertebrata. Among the 
most noteworthy presentations in the Natural Histoiy Department are 
a fine specimen of a tiger from the Bariackpore Menagerie, a large 
Crocodile from Messrs. Sturmer and Farr (which has been prepared as a 
skelet()n, the specimen previously existing in the skeleton collection 
having been young and imperfect,) a series of the birds of Bhotan from 
the llon'ble A. Eden, and a fine skull of a fossil Labyrinthodont from 
the lower Damoodah rocks of Central India, presented by the Go- 
veniment of India. To Baboo Kajendra Mullick the Society ia 
indebted for a large number of birds and Mammalia, and numerous 
presentations have also been received from Col. Tytler, Lieut. Beavan, 
Mr. Carlyle and other gentlemen. The majority of these have been 
prepared for the Museum. 

The Society have also obtained, through the kindness of their late 
Curator, Mr. Blyth, partly by purchase and partly by exchange, a series 
. of very beautifully executed casts of Gorilla skulls, and a series of 
horns j also a preserved specimen of a young Chimpanzee. 

Some additions have also been made to the collection of meteoritea 
^y exchange with Professor Shepard. 
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In the department of antiquities and curiosities, the chief additions 
are a series of carved wooden slabs from the Kaiser Bagh presented ^ 
l>y Col. Tytler. 

Two new standard cases have been provided for the Quadmmana 
and stuffed Mammalia, and the bird-cases have been rendered more 
secure with a view to the preservation of the s])ecinicns from the 
attacks of rats, from which a few specimens had suffered. The atten- 
tion of the Museum Officers has for some months past been given 
almobt exclusively to the preservation of the collections, and in accor- 
dance with this course, the Council have directed that all additions to 
the bird collections henceforth, be prepared for storage in air-tight cases, 
instead of being mounted. They will thus iXHpiire less room and be 
easily preserved, while they will be equally available to those who may 
wish to examine them, with the mounted speciiiK'us. 

The conclusion of the negociations for the tiaiisfer of the Society's 
Museum to Government, was reported to the Society at the December 
meeting, and the execution of the traiisf<‘r has only been defeiTed, 
pending the appointment of a Curator. The Council ex})ect that in 
course of one or two months, they will be enabled to mahe over tlie 
charge of the Museum to the Board of Trustci's to be a])j>ointed by 
the Government and the Society jointly, in accordance with the terms 
of the correspondence, which has already been placed in the hands t)f 
the members. 

The Government has already given instructions for the ])roparation 
of plans and designs for the new Museum, and it is h«)p(id that the 
building will be commenced in the course of the i)i'esent year. 

The number of visitors to the Museum during the j)ast year is as 
follows. 


Males, 

Europcaihs. 

... 2,26!) 

Females, . . . 

... 

... 1,147 

Males, 

Natives, 

... 94,224 

Females, ... 

... 

... 7,000 


making a total of 104,640 ; a daily aveiagc of 358, excluding Sundays 
and holidays, and three weeks dining which the Museum was closet^ 
for repairs. 
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Officers. 

The Museum was in the charge of Baboo Poorno Chunder Bysack, 
%the Sub- Curator, during the first six months of the year, and in that of 
Mr. Carlyle, who was appointed officiating Curator as a temporary 
measure, during the latter half of the year. The resignation of the 
latter gentleman on the 31st December has been accepted by the 
Council, and the Museum will remain in the charge of the sub-Curator, 
during the short interval which may be expected to elapse before the 
arrival of the Government Curator. 

Baboo Lalgopal Dutt has continued to discharge the duties of 
Librarian and Assistant Secretary, (with the exception of two months 
during which' he was on leave,) until within the last few weeks, and 
entirely to the satisfaction of the Council. He has now again been 
granted leave for a period of two months, during which Baboo 
Kristodhouc Dutt has been appointed to officiate for him. 

Journal. 

Five numbers of the Journal for the past year have already been 
issued to the members, including a Supplementary number, and a 
sixth is well advanced towards completion. It is proposed to issue 
six numbers also for the ensuing year, should the funds of the Society 
permit. Certain changes will be ado])ted in the is.siie of the Journal 
in future. The proceedings of the Society will be paged separately 
from the contributed papers, and issued monthly to all members, instead 
of deferring the publication, as at present, till an entire number of the 
Journal is completed. 

It is proposed also to classify the papers, in accordance with the 
system adopted by ceitain Scientific and Literary bodies in Europe, as 
Literary, 1 Philological, Historical and Numismatic on the one hand, 
and of Natural and Physical Science on the other. It is believed that 
tills classification will render the Journal more convenient than at 
present, for those whose interest lies mainly with one or other of these 
classes of subjects, and that by thus investing each pait of the Journal 
with a special character, it will become better known and more widely 
diffused among European subscribers. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Council notice with much satisfaction the continued activity 
T^ihich has prevailed during the past year in the different branches of 
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tli3 Bibliotheca Indica, Twenty-two numbers have appeared of the 
New Series and five of the Old. 

In Sanskrit, five new works have been undertaken. Dr. H. Kern' 
of Benares has brought out 5 Nos. of the Brihat Sanhita of Varaha- 
Mihira, an astronomical work of great value, which will foim a fit 
supplement to the Surya Siddhanta, which was published in the Series 
two years ago. 

The Professor of Nyaya in the Sanskiita College of Calcutta, Pandita 
Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana, is engaged in carrying through the 
press the Aphorisms of Gotama, with a rare commentary by Vatsayana, 
and Pandita Raman^rayana Vidyaratna is occu])ied in superintending 
the printing of the Srauta Sutra of A'swalayana, with the commentary 
of G^rgya Narayana, 

Pandita Nabadvipa Chandra Goswami has published the first Fasciculus 
of the Sankara Yijaya or the polemical disputations of Sankara A'charya 
as recorded by A nanda Giri. It is an interesting work, and affords a 
very succinct account of the different religious sects wdiich prevailed in 
India a thousand years ago. A fasciculus has also been published of 
the A ranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda. The work is to form the 
fourth or the concluding volume of Bdbu Rajciidralala Mitra’s Taittin'ya 
Brahmana. 

The series of Mohammadan historians is making satisfactory progress 
under the able supeiiiitendcmce of Capt. Lees. The Tabkat-i-Nasiri, 
which was undertaken in 1863, has been brought to a conclusion, and five 
numbers have been issued of the Muntakhab al Tuwarikh of Abd al 
Qadir bin i Maluk Shah al-Badaoiii. Capt. Lees has also completed an 
edition of the Wis-o llaniin, an ancient Persian j)oeni of great merit. 

In the Old Serii's, Baboo Bajeudralala Mit’a has issued the 10th 
Fasc. of the Taittin'ya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda, ami the 3rd 
of the Kamandakiya Niti Sara, and Capt. Lees has published three 
Fasciculi of the Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mo- 
hammad. 


The following are the titles of the different fasciculi published. 

Of the New Series. 

1. Sankara Vijaya of Anantananda Giri, edited by Pandita Naba- 
dvipa Chandra Goswami, No. 46, Fasc. I. 


2. The Brihat Sanbita of Varaha-Mihira, edited by Dr. 
Nos. 61, 64, 69, 63, Fasc. I. II. m. IV. 


H. Kem, 
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3. The Sraiita Sutra of A'svalayana, with the commeiitarj^ <>f 
Oargya Narayana, edited by Pandita Rama Narayana Vidyaratna, Nos. 
55, 01, 00, Faso. I. II. Ill 

4. The Nyaya Dars'aua of Gotama with the commentary of Vat- 
Hyayaiia, edited by Pandita Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana, Nos, 56, 
07, Fasc. I. II. 

5. Tli(i Taittiiiya A'ranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
eoiuinentary of Sayfinacharya, edited by Baboo Rajendralala Mitra, 
No. 00, Fast*. I. 

0. The Tabaq;it-i Niisiri of Aboo Omar Minliaj Al-din Othman, 
Ibii Sbaj nl-din al-Jawzjaui, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, LL, B. 
and Mawlavis Khadiin Ilosain and Abd al-Hai, Nos. 47, 50, Fasc. 
TV. V. 

7. Wis 0 Ramin, an ancient Persian Poem by Fakral-diii, Asadal- 
Astaralmli abFaldiri, al-Gurgaui, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, LL. B. 
and Munshi Ahmad Ali, Nos. 48, 49, 52, 53, Fasc. I. II. HI. IV. 

8. Tlio Mimtakliab al-Tawarikh of Abd al-Qadir Bin i Maluk 
Shall al-Badaoui, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, LL. B. and Mawlavi 
Kabir al-din Ahmad, and Munshi Ahmad Ali, Nos. 57, 58, 62, 64, 65, 
Fasc. I. II. III. IV. V. 


Of the Old Series. 

1. ^ The Taittirfya Braliniana of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
commentary of Sayanacliurya, edited by Baboo Rajendralala Mitra, 
No. 204, Fasc. XIX. 

2. Kamandaki) a Nitisara, ^\ith extracts from the commentary en- 
titled Iljiadhyayauirapeksha, No. 200, Fasc. III. 

o. A Biographical Bictionarv of persons who knew Mohammad by 
Tbn liajar, edited in Arabic by Mawlavies ’Abd-al-Haqq and Gholam 
Qadir and Capt. W. N. Lees, Nos. 205, 207, 208, Fasc. I. II. HL 
of Vol. TV. 


The Report Tiaving been read, it was moved by the President, and 
seconded by Col. Thuillier, that the Report just read be approved. 
This motion being put to the meeting was unanimously agreed to. 

^ The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and officers for the 
ensuing year. 
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It -.AS proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, seconded by Mn Heeley and 
resolved, -that Mr. J. O’B. Saunders and Col. Strachey be appointed 

Scrutineers of the ballot. 3 a. t 

At the close of the ballot, the President announced on the report of 

the Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been elected to servo 

on the Council for the ensuing year 

Council. 


A. Grotc, Esq., President. 

Capt. W. Nassau Lees. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. r Vice-Presidents. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra. J 

Pr. T. Anderson. 

Pr. J. Fayrcr. 

Pr. S. B. Paitridge. 

J. Obbard, Esq. 

Lieut. -Col. J. E. Gastrell. 

Capt. H. Hyde. 

Babu Jadava Krishna Sing. 

J. Geoghegan, Esq. 

Col. H. L. Thuillier. 


II. F. Blanford, Esq. 'i 
W. L. Heeley, Esq. } 

The President on leaving the chair, expressed his regret that 
his long absence from Calcutta had prevented hi.s taking so active a 
part in the hnsiness of the Society during the past yesLY as he could 
have wished, and expressed his indebtedness to Mr. Grote for perform- 
ing many of those duties whicli he should himself have perfonned, hut 
for his unavoidable absence. No one had done so much for the Society 
as Mr. Grote, and in that gentleman’s election as his successor in the 
Presidential chair, he felt the best assurance that tlie Society would 
flourish. 


The Report showed that the Society had never been so flourishing 
as at the present moment. The receipts had never before been so 
great ; and the papei*s and material received by the Society had never 
been so numerous. For the first time, the Society was suffering unde^^ 
a plethora of material, and the great difficulty was to find me^ 
with time to devote to the work of the Society. He hoped therefore 
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that the members would be active, and that the Society would con- 
tinue to occupy its present prominent position. He trusted also that 
the new arrangements with Government will give the Society increased 
means of usefulness. With these brief remarks he took his leave of 
the Society as the occupant of the Presidential chaii^ which he had 
great pleasure in vacating to so able a successor. 

Mr. Bayley then left the chair, which was taken by Mr. Grote, the 
President elect. 

Mr. Grote, on taking the chair, briefly acknowledged the honour done 
to him by the Society in re-electing him for another year as their 
President. No one could have regretted more than he had done, 
the circumstances which had prevented their last two distinguish- 
ed Presidents from remaining in Calcutta, and thus from doing full 
justice to the jiost for which they were both so eminently qualified : of 
<)ne thing he felt quite sure, namely, that the course on which the 
Society had now entered, of changing its office-bearers yearly, was 
working well for its interests, and it 'would be hoped be persevered 
in. It was a subject of congratulation that the old practice of electing 
a President and of then leaving him as a fixture, had been abandoned. 

The meeting then resolved itself into an ordinary monthly meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting Tvere read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced. 

1 . From T. Smith, Esq., a part of the mainsail of the Pilot brig 

Cliiftsurah” blown into an extraordinary knot in the Cyclone of the 

4th and 5th October, 1864. 

2. From Dr. Sconce, several skins of birds and mammals (from 
Assam ?). 

H. From A. Grote, Esq., a specimen of a gold-finch from Cabul ; 
also specimens of minerals from the Kashmir territory. 

4. From Mr. Simpson, a skin of a peacock, supposed to be a new 
local variety. 

5. From Baboo Rajendra Mullick, a Bara Singha deer (Bucervtts 
Duvaucelii), 

6. From Syud Ahmad Khan, a copy of Tuzak-i- Jehangiri, edited 
by himself. 

7 . From the Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, one 
copy of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th volumes of a collection of Trea- 
ties, (fee. relating to India. 
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8. From Capt. E. Smyth, Almorah, through Baboo Rajendra 
Mullick, a Yak (Poephagus gmnniens) and a monal (Lophophonis 
hnpeyanus). 

9. From Br. H. Clegbom, a copy of his Report upon the Forests 
of the Punjab and the Western Himalaya. 

10. From Br. H. Clegbom, on the part of the Rev. H. A. Jaschke, 
six Tibetan pamphlets lithographed at Kyelang, Lahoul. 

The ^11 owing letter accompanied the donation. 

To the Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Sir, — I have the pleasure to present to the Asiatic Society on behalf 
oi Rev. H. A. Jaschke of the Moravian Institution at Kyelang in 
British Lahoul, six Tibetan publications printed at the Moravian 
Mission Press. 

1. Tibetan IJrimer illustrated. 

2. Bitto Reader containing 29 lessons on various subjects. 

3. Almanac for 1862, with chronological table of the most important 
events in the history of the world <fec. Mr. Jaschke remarks tluit “ The 


Almanac having failed to excite the interest of the natives, with a few 
excejjtions, the publication was not repeatetl, but it has been used in 
the village school as a second Reader.” 


4. Barth’s Scripture History. 

5. Harmony of the Grospels. 

6. Acts of the A] jostles, with a map. 

‘‘ The language of all these ]>ublications is not the peculiar dialect 
of Lahoul or Ladak, but the estahlished written language of the 
Tibetan literature, which is the standard language all over Tibet. 

Having twice visited the Institution and having seen tlie lithogra- 
phic press at work, I may be allowed to draw the attention of the 
Society to the interesting fact, that this is the first attempt to introduce 
printing into Tibet, and also to the lahoiious industry of this eminent 
Orientalist, who has with great success followed up the literary efforts 
of Alexander Osonia de Koros, whose Tibetan Grammar and Bictionary 
were published in 1834, under the auspices of this Society. 

Mr. Jaschke is, I believe, the best Tibetan scholar in India, and 
as atoly communicated some interesting articles to the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg ; since 1857, he has been insulated 
in his mountain home, constantly engaged in mastering the Tibetan 
language, and in preparing an improved and enlarged Bictionaiy, now^ 
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nearly completed ; without, so far as I know, considering how or where 
it is to be published. 

* I think that this Society might give expression to their sense of his 
indefatigable labour, and proffer their assistance in the forthcoming 
publication. A list of the Tibetan Books and Maijuscripts iu the 
Library would be valuable to Mr. Jaeschke, and perhaps there may be 
duplicates. He expressed his grateful thanks for the good offices of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, (Mr. McLeod,) in lending him 
various Sanscrit and Tibetan works, and in assisting him in other ways. 

Your’s truly, 

(Signed) H. Cleghoen, M. D. 

Calcutta^ Wth Janvary^ 1865. 

Dr. Cleghom said he had visited Dr. Jaschke’s school, (which was 
the only Go vernment- aided school north of the snows,) and had seen 
twenty-two Tibetan boys reading, and a number of girls also receiv- 
ing instiuction. Dr. Jaschko had printed the books on the table with 
the most slender appliances, viz. three broken lithographic stones, 
wliicli lie had received from the Lawrence Asylum. He was now 
engaged in the preparation of a Tibetan Dictionary, but had made no 
pre])aration for publishing his work when complete. He would be 
gioatly indebted to the Society for any assistance it could afford, by the 
loan of Tibetan works in its library or otherwise. 

The President said he felt no doubt that the Society would be glad 
to afforfl Dr. Jiischke every assistance in its power. 

11. From Mrs. David Wood, a Turho marmoratiis. 

Tlie Secretary read tlie following extract from a letter from Dr. 
Falconer to Mr. Grote, on some recent discoveries at Gibraltar. 

Off Cape St. Vincent, 24tA October, 1864. 

My dear Grote, 

“ Here I am on my way to Gibraltar with a friend, to look after the 
interests of some very ancient human and other remains from a recently 
discovered Cave in Gibraltar. 

Besides these, a human skull has turned up from the rock, of extreme 
antiquity ; but the precise origin of it is unknown. By the internal 
characters it goes very low in the scale, and in some respects nearer the 
monkey than anything yet seen, but still distinctly human. 

* * ★ ^ ^ ^ 

(Signed) H. Falconer. 
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Letters from Dr. C. R. Francis, Lieutenant- Colonel S. R. Tickell, 
H. D. Sandeman, Esq., and C. S. Hogg, Esq., intimating their desire 
to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Lieutenant J. H. Urquhart, R. E. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as Ordinary Members 
at the next meeting. 

Moonshee Newul Kishwur, proposed by Moulavi Abdool Luteef Khan 
Bahadoor, seconded by Baboo Rajendralal Mitra. 

E. Wilmot, Esq., Principal of Delhi College, proposed by Captain 
W. N. Lees, seconded by Mr. Heeley. 

Phillip H. Egerton, Esq., B. C. S., Kangra, proposed by Mr. E. C. 
Bayley, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

S. II. Robinson, Esq., proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr, 
Woodrow. 

Communications were received — 

1. From Baboo Gopinath Sen ; An abstract of the Results of the 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor Generar.s 
Office in the month of October, 1864. 

2. From the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL. B., and C. Home, Esq. 
C. S. ; “ Some account of ancient remains at Saidpur and Bhitari.’’ 

3. From the Rev. F. Mason, through Colonel Phayre ; — Answers to 
the ^‘queries for travellers,” embracing the physical characteristics of the 
Karens. 

4. From Dr. J. L, Stewart, Notes of observations on the Biksas of 
the Bijnour District, 

The discussion of the Meteorological report, which was deferred at 
the last General Meeting, was resumed. 

Mr. Heeley read the draft Meteorological Report submitted by the 
Council for the approval of the Meeting, and Mr. Blanford read again 
a memorandum on the steps which had been taken by the Society in 
the preparation of the above ; also the letter from Government submit- 
ted at the previous meeting of the Society, (For the above, see Pro- 
ceedings for December, 1864.) 

After some discussion, in which Colonel Strachey, the President, 
Colonel Thuillier, Mr, Heeley, and Mr. Blanford, took part, the Report 
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was submitted for the approval of the meeting, and adopted. It was 
tjien proposed by Dr. Brandis, and seconded by Captain de BourbeJ 
that, 

The Society considering that the interests of Science and the wel- 
fare of the country generally will best be furthered by the submission 
of the report to the Government o^ India, resolve that the report of 
the Meteorological Committee be submitted to the Government of 
India as originally intended. 

Mr. Heeley proposed, and Mr. Blanford seconded the following 
amendment : — 

‘‘ That the draft report intended for communication to Government 
be published with its annexures as an appendix to our proceedings, 
for convenience of circulation among persons interested in the establish- 
ment of an improved system of Meteorological report and registration.’^ 

The amendment being put to the meeting was negatived, and the 
votes being then taken on the original motion, it was declared carried 
by the meeting. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


The * distinguishes Non-Subscribing and the f Non-Kesident Members. 


Date of Election. 


1847 June 

2. 

1860 Dec. 

5. 

1860 July 

4. 

1862 April 

2. 

1862 April 

4. 

1859 Feb. 

2. 

1852 July 

7. 

1864 May 

4. 

1860 Oet. 

3. 

1861 May 

1. 

1843 Sept. 

4. 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1862 Oct. 

H. 

18,59 Oat. 

12. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

1861 July 

3. 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

1855 July 

4. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 

1826 Sept. 

6. 

1835 Oct. 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1861 Mar. 

6. 

1864 May 

4. 

1862 Aug. 

6 . 

1860 July 

4. 

1838 Jan. 

3. 

1859 May 

4. 


t Abbott, Lieut. -Col. J., Artillery. 
Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Man- 
ia vi. 

fAhmad Khan Saied, Bahadur. 
Aitchison, C. U. Esq., C. S. 
fAitchisan, J. E. T. Esq., M. D. 

* Alabaster, C. Esq. 

♦Alien, C. Esq., B. C. S. 
f Alexander, N. S. Esq., C. S. 

Amir Ali, Khan, Munshi. 

Anderson, Dr. T., F. L. S. 
♦Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 
Artillery. 

Anderson, W. Esq. 
fAiiley, W. A. D. Esq. 

Apurva Krishna, Rajah, Bahadur. 
fArcher, Dr. C. 

Asghur Ali, Khan Bahadur, Nawab. 
♦Asphar, J. J. T. H. Esq. 
fAtkinson, E. T. Esq. 

Atkinson, Lieut.-Col. F. D. 
Atkinson, W. S. Esq., M. A., F. L. S. 
t Aasten, Capt. H. H. G., H. M.’s 24th 
Foot, Surv. Genl.^s Dept. 

Avdall, J. Esq. 


XJmballa. 

Calcutta. 

Allyghur. 

Calcutta, 

Simla. 

China. 

Europe. 

Purneah. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Allahabad. 

Calcutta. 

Dacca. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Jaunpore. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Dehra Dhoor 
Calcutta. 


♦Baker, Col. W. E., Bengal Engineers. 

Banerjea, Rev. K. M. 
fBarnes, C. H. Esq. 

Barry, Dr. J. B. 

♦BasevijCapt. J. P., Bengal Engineers. 
♦Batten, G. H. M. Esq., B. C. S. 
fBatten, J. H. Esq., B. C. S. 
Bayley, E. C. Esq., B. C. S. 


Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Bhaugulpore. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Agra. 

Calcutta. 
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Date of ElecUofl. 


1861 Feb. 6 
1849 June 6 
1864 Sept. 7 
1841 April 7 

1861 Sept. 4 
1847 Aug. 4 
1830 Sept. 1, 

1862 Dec. 3. 
1862 Aug. 0. 
1862 June 1. 
1862 July 2. 
1864 Nov. 2. 
1840 July 15. 

1864 May 4. 
1846 Mar. 4. 

1859 Sept. 7. 
1857 Mar. 4. 

1850 Aug. 3. 

1864 April 6. 
1857 Aug. 2. 

1859 Aug. 3. 

1861 Mar. 6. 
1864 Mar. 2. 
18.59 Oct. 12. 
1854 Nov. 1 

1860 Mar. 7. 
I860 Oct. 3. 
1864 Doc. 7 

1862 J«n. 15 ■ 
1847 June 2. ^ 
1860 Nov. 7. 1 

1863 Aug. 5. 4 
1860 July 4 t 
1856 Sept. 3. 

1859 Apiil 6. 

1860 June 6. f' 

1859 Sept,. 7. 

1863 June 3 < 

1860 Jan. 4. fi 

1856 Sept. 3. ( 

1860 Oct. 8. t( 


6. Bayley, S. C. Esq., B. C. S. 

6. Beadon, Hon’ble C., B. C. S. 

7. fBeames, J. Esq., C. S. 

7. Beaufort, F. L. Esq., B. C. S. 

4. tBeavan, Lieut. R. C., late 62ndB.N.I, 
4. *Beckwitli, J. Esq. 

1. *Bonson, Lieut. -Col. R. 

B. t Bernard, C. E. Esq. 

3. tBeverlcy, H. Esq., C. S, 

L fBhau Daji, Dr. 
i. BhoJa Nath Mullick, Bahu. 

!. Bhoodeb Mocker jee, Bahu. 

>. *Birch, Major-General Sir R. J. H 
K. C. B. 

Bird, Dr. R., Civil Surgeon. 

. *Blagrave, Major T. C., 26th Regt., 
B. N. I. ^ ’ 

Blane, Lieut.-Col. S. J. 

. Blanford, H. F. Esq., A. R. S. M 
F. O.S. 

. fBlanford, W. T. Esq., A. R. S M 
F. G. S. Goal Sui4. ' 

Blochniann, H. Esq. 

*Bogle, In*eut.-Col. Sir A., Kt. 

Bolie Chand Singli, Balm. 

Bonlnois, C, Esq., B. A. 

Bowie, Lt. G. M. Madras Staff Corns 
tBow'ing, L. B. Esq., B. S. S ^ ’ 
*Boyc()tt, Dr. T., B. M. S. 
tBrandis, Dr. D. 

^Bi'andveth, J. E. L. Esq. 

Branson, J. F. A. Esq. 
tBrigg.s, Major D. 

*Bro(lio, T . 5th Regt., B. N I 
tBrowiui, (hipt. Iloi-ace A. ' ' 

tBniifciDi Oliun.lPi- Cliattorjee, Bahu ] 
fBuiiKpiit Siuha, Eajah. ^ 
Bunhoeroodclin, Sultau Mohammad. ( 


I Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Purneah. 
Calcutta. 
Raneegunge. 
Europe. 
Europe. 
Nagpore. 
Darjiling. 
Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Chinsurali. 

Europe. 

Howrah. 

Europe, 

Calcutta, 

Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Mysore. 

Europi. 

Rangoon. 

Europe. 

Calcritta. 

Assam. 

Europe. 

Rangoon. 

Barrip(»re. 

Allahabafl. 

Chinsurah. 


Calontta^^RIght Rev. Lord Bishop of. 
tCamphell, C. J. Esq., C. E 
*CamphelI, Dr. A.. 

Campbell, Hon’blc G. 


tCamac, J. H. Rivett'Esa R P « Calcutta. 
Chapman, R. B. E 1 ’ 


Calcutta. 

Delhi. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 


Chapman, R. R. Esq R. (j. g 
tChnstian, J. Esq. 


Calcutta, 

Monghyr, 
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Date of Election. 

•1868 Aug. 6. fChunder Nath Roy, Cowar. 

1868 June 3. Sekur Roy, Rajah. 

1863 April 1. Cleghorn, Dr. H., Conservator of 
' Forests, N. W. P. 

1863 June 3. 

1864 May 4. *Cline, Gr. W. Esq. 

1861 Sept, 4. fCockhum, J. F. Esq., C. B. 

1862 April 2. Colles, J. A. P. Esq., M. D. 

1851 Mar. 5. *Colvin, J. H. B. Esq., B. C. S. 

1860 Dec, 5. fCooper, F. H. Esq., B. C. S. 

1857 Mar. 4. *CowelI, E. B. Esq., M. A. 

1864 April *6. Cowie, Rev. W. G. 

1861 July 3. *Crockett, Oliver R. Esq. 

1862 April 2. fP^lrymple, F. A. E. Esq., C. S. 
1847 June 2. I tDalton, Lieut.-Col. E. T., 9th Regt. 

B. N. 1. 

1861 Mar. 6. fPavey, N. T. Esq., Revenue Survey. 
1861 Nov. 6. *Davies, R. H. Esq., B. C. S. 

1864 July 6. tDehendra Mullick, Babu. 

1856 June 4. DeBourbcl, Major R.. Bengal Engrs. 
1861 June 5. Excellency Sir W., 

K. C. B. 

1 863 Feb. 4. Narain Sing, Hon’blc Rajah. 

1863 June 3. tDeprce, Capt. U. C., Royal Ai-tillery. 

1861 Mar. 6. *Devereux, Hon’ble II. B., B. C. S. 

1862 May 7. tPkunpati Sinlia Dooghur, Babu. 

1853 Septf 7. fDickons, Lieut.-Col. C. H. 

1860 Nov. 7. Digumbor Mitra, Babu. 

1861 Jan, 9. Esq. 

1859 Sept. 7. Douglas, Lieut.-Col. C. 

1854 July 5. Hon'ble E., B. C. S. 

1863 Nov. 4. Duff, W. P. Esq. 

1861 Feb. 6. H* Esq., G. T. Survey, 

1864 Dec. 7. Dunlop, H. G. Esq. 

1860 Jan. 4. *Duka, Dr. T. 


Burdwan. 

Julpigori. 

Calcutta*- 

Mouliuein, 

Europe. 

Kurhurbari 

Colliery. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Delhi. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

China. 

Dacca. 

Chota Nag- 
pore. 

Sylhet. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Benares. 

Chota Nag- 
pore. 
Europe. 
Moorshedabad. 
Nagpore. 
Calcutta. 
Landour. 
Calcutta. 
Allahabad. 
Calcutta. 
Dehra Dhoon. 
Calcutta, 
Euiope. 


1861 May 1. *Earlc, Capt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. Europe. 
1857 May 6. *Eatwcll, Dr. W. C. B. Europe. 

1840 Oct. 7. *Edgeworth, M. P. Esq., B. C. S. Europe. 
1863 Mar. 4. Eden, Hon’ble A. Calcutta. 

1863 May 6. t^dgar, W. Esq., B. C. S. Oachar. 

1859 May 4. *Edmonrtone, Hoirble G. F., B. C. S. Europe. 
1846 Jan. 7. *Elliott, Walter, Esq., M. C. S. Europe. 
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Date of Election. | 

1859 Nov. 

2. 

1863 April 

1. 

1866 Mar. 

5. 

1854 Nov, 

1. 

1861 Jan. 

9. 

1856 Aug. 

6. 

1863 Oct. 

7, 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

1851 May 

7. 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 

1863 Dec. 

2. 

1863 June 

3. 

1864 Aug. 11. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1869 Dec. 

7. 

1849 Sept. 

5. 

1864 Aug. 

11. 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1842 Sept. 

2. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1864 June 

1. 

1862 July 

2. 

1864 Dec. 

6 . 

1860 Sept. 

6 . 

1862 Feb. 

5. 

1840 Sept. 

6. 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

1859 Dec. 

7. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

1860 July 

4. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

1860 Nov. 

7, 

1849 Aug. 

1. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 


fElliott, C. A. Esq., B. C. S. 
tEllis, Hon’ble R. S., C. S., C. B. 
♦Ellis, Likit.-Col. R. R. W., 23rd 
Regt. B. N. I. 

fElpbinstoiie, Capt. N. W. 4tli Regt. 
B. N. 1. 

fErskine, Hon’ble C. J., B. C. S. 
♦Erskine, Major W. C., C. B. 
♦Ewart, Dr. J, 

♦Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. 

Fayrer, Dr. J., B. M. S, 
fFedden, Francis, Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Fisher. A. Esq. 

^ Fitzwilliam, Tlon’ble W. S. 
t Forrest;, R. Esq., Civil Engineer. 
fForsytli, J. Esq. 
fForsytb, T. D. Esq., C. B. 

Francis, Dr. C. R. 

tFrerc, His Excellency Sir H. Bartlc, 
K. C. B., B. C. S. 
fFuller, Capt. A. R. 
f Furlong, Major J. G . R. 

Futtcli Ali, Manlavi. 
fFytclie, Lieut. -Col. A., 70tb Regt. 
B. N. 1. 

Garrett, C. B. Esq., C. S. 

Gastrell, Lieut.-Col. J. E., IStli 
Regt. N. I., Rev. Survey. 
Geoghegan, J. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Gladstone, W. Esq. 

♦Goodeve, B. Esq., M. D. 

Goolden, R. E. Esq. 
t Gordon, eT. D. Esq., C. S. 
tGooroochurn Doss, Babii. 
t fGoss, W. Forbes, jRsq. 
fGourdoss Bysack, Babu. 

Govin Chunder Sen, Babu. 
fGowan, Major J. G. 

♦Grant, Sir j. P., K. C. B. 

Grant, T. R. Esq. 

Grey, Hon’ble W., B. C. S. 
fGriffin, L. Esq., B. C. S, 
tGriffith, R. T. H. Esq. 

Grote, A. Esq., B. C. S., F. L. S. 
♦Growse, F. S. Esq., B. C. S. 


Hoshungabad. 

Madras. 

Europe. 

Jullundur. 

Bombay. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Dehra Dhoon. 

Seonee. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Lahore. 

Agra. 

Calcutta. 

Maulmein, 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Kurope. 

Eiij-ope. 

Calcutta. 

Pubna. 

Jahanabad. 

Smnbiilpore. 

Bagerhaut. 

Calcutta. 

Saiigor. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Guzerat. 

Benares. 

Calcutta, 

Europe. 
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Date of Election. 


1862 Feb. 

5. 

1847 June 

2. 

1860 May 

2. 

1863 June 

3. 

1855 Mar. 

7. 

1828 Nov. 

12. 

1847 May 

5. 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1863 Mar. 

4. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

1860 Oyt. ■ 

3. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 

1864 Nov. 

2. 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1848 May 

3. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

1859 Aug 

3. 

1853 July 

6. 

1854 Mar. 

1. 

1860 May 

2. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1863 July 

1. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

1862 July 

2. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

1862 Oct. 

8, 

1853 Dec. 

7. 

1864 Sept. 

7. 

1861 Jan. 

9. 

1841 April 

7. 

1851 April 

2. 

1864 June 

1. 

1861 Dec. 

4. 

1864 Sept. 

7. 

1845 Dec. 

3. 

1847 June 

2. 

1862 Mar. 

6 . 

1859 Sept, 

7. 


Guthrie, Col. C. S., Bengal Engrs. 

*Hall, F. E. Esq., M. A., D. C. L. 
*Halleur, Dr. H. 
j Hamilton, Col. G. W. 

^Hamilton, K. Esq. 

’‘^Hamilton, Sir B.N.E., Bart., B. C.S. 
^Haimyngton, Col. C., 63rd Regt. 
N. I. 

*Hardie, Dr. G. K. 

Hari Doss Dutt, Bahu. 

Hariiigton, Hon’hle H. B. 
t Harris, E. B. Esq., Civil Surgeon. 
fHarrison, A. S. Esq., B. x\. 

Hatton, C. W. Esq. 
fHaiighton, Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
*Hear8ay, Maj.-Gl. Sir J B., K. C. B. 
Heeley, W. L. Esq., C. S. 
*Henessey, J. B. N. Esq. 
tHerschel, W. J. Esq., B. C. S. 
*Hichens, Lieut. W., Bengal Engrs. 
tHobliouse, C. P. Esq., B. C. S. 

Hogg, C. S. Esq. 
fHopkiiison, Major H. 
f Horne, C. Esq., C. S. 

Hovenden, Major J. J., Bengal Engrs. 
tHowell, M. S. Esq., C. S. 

Hyde, Lieut.-Col. H., Royal Engrs. 

flnnes. Major J. J. M. 
t Irwin, Valentine, Esq., C. S. 
tIshureeprasadSii]iha,Baliadur,Rajali. 

Jackson, Ilon^ble E. 

*Jackson Hon’ble L. S., B. C. S. 
*Jackson, W. B. B.^., B. 0. S. 
Jadava Krishna Sinha, Babu. 
t Jadu Nauth Mookerjee, Babu. 
t James, Major H. R., C. B. 

Jardinc, R. Esq., C. S. 
fJerdon, Dr. T. C., M. M. S. 

* Johnstone, J. Esq. 

t Johnstone, Lieut. J., Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

* Jones, R. Esq. 


Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe.r 

Delhi. 

China. 

Europe. 

Europe. 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Monghyr. 
Behar. 
Calcutta. 
Cooch Behar. 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Europe. 
Midnapore. 
Europe. 
Midnapore. 
Calcutta. 
Assam. 
Benares. 
Calcutta. 
Bareilly, Ro- 
hilkund. 
Calcutta. 

Lahore, 

Jessore. 

Benares. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Rajshahi. 

Peshawur. 

Calcutta. 

Mussoorie. 

Europe. 

Bunnoo. 

Europe. 
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Bate of Election 

1867 April 

1 1. 

1864 Mai-. 

2. 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

1858 Feb. 

3. 

1863 July 

1. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

1850 April 

S. 

1861 Dec. 

4. 

1862 Jan. 

15. 

1839 Mar. 

6. 

1861 Mar. 

6. 

1863 Sept. 

2. 

1851 Dec. 

3. 

1864 Feb. 


1852 April 


1859 Dec. 

7* 

1863 May 

6. 

1856 Feb. 

6. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

1861 Nov. 

6. 

1862 Dec. 

3. 

1835 Oct. 

7. 

1864 Nov. 

2. 

1828 July 

2. 

1861 April 

3. 

1854 Nov. 

X. 

1863 April 

1. 

1848 April 

6. : 

1862 Mar. 

6.i 


1853 April C. 

1863 Jan. 15. 
1800 Jan. 4. 
1862 Sept. 3. 

1860 July 4. 
1852 Nov. 3. 

1861 June 5. 

1864 Aug. 11. 
1850 Jan. 2. 

1862 Sept. 3. 

1863 Nov. 4. 
1863 Oet. 7. I 
1863 Nov. 4. 1 


Joygopal Bysack, B&bu. 

Calcutta. 

J uggodanuud Mookerj ea. 

Calcutta. 

Kaliprosnimo Dutt, Bsilm. 

Calcutta. 

KalipraHonno Siulia;" Babu. 

Calcutta. 

Kane, H. S. Es,j., M. D. 

Calcutta. 

Kasiuath Roy Chaudhuri, Babu, 

Casipore, Cal- 
cutta. 

♦Kay, Rev. W., D. D. 

Europe, 

j tKeiiipson, M. Esq., M. A. 

Ban ‘illy. 

I W. Esip, Jr., Geol. Survey 

Madras. 

*Laidlay. J. W. Eaq. 

Europe. 

♦Laiug. Uon'blo S. 

Europe. 

Lane, T. B. Esep, B. C. S. 

Calcutta. 

tLayard, Major F, P. 

Bhaguljiorc. 

fLeeds, II. Esq., Conservator of Forests, 

Bunuah. 

Lees, Capt. W. N., LL D. 

Calcutta. 

♦Leonard, 11. Esq., C. E. 

Euro|>e. 

Levinge, llon'ble E. P 

Calcutta. 

♦Liebig, Dr. G. Von., B. M. S. 

Europe. 

Lindsay, E. J. Esq. 

(\ilciitta. 

tLloyd,‘Capt. M. 

Touuglioo. 

Lol»l), S. Esq., M. A. 

Locli, Hnu'ble G., B. C. S. 

(\dcutta. 

(’alcutta. 

Locke. H. H. Esip 

(^ilcutta. 

♦Low, Major-General Sir J., K. (\ B. 

Euiojic. 

fLuiusden, Major P. S. 

♦Lusliingtoii F. A. Esq., B. S. 

^ Munec, Punjab 

1 Europe.* 

fMacDouald, Capt. D., Rev. Survey. 

1 Mannbhooni. 

fMaclagaii, Lieiit.-Col. R., F. R. S.E. 

1 Lahore. 

3Iacnainara. Dr. F. N. 

1 t'jik-ntta. 

♦Macrae, Dr. A. C., B. M. S. 

Europe. 

Maine, llon’ble 11. S. 

Calcutta. 


Muir, 1). K. Esq., M. A. Calcutta. 

Mallet, F. 11. Esq. Calcutta. 

, *Man, E. G. Es^i. Eurojx*. 

j Mauickjee liiistoiiijce. E.sq. Calcutta, 

talari Siiiha Eaharlur. Muharajali. Gudh.' 

♦Marks, llev. J. Eheuezer. I Kur<)p<‘. 

' ♦Marsliuian, J. C. Entj, j Eunipe. 

t^lailin, K. L. E«<j.. 13. A. j Dacca. 

Martin, R. T. Enq. I (kilcutta. 

j Martin, T. EHf{. 1 (kilcutta. 

I ♦McCleliaml, Dr. J, \ Europe. 
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Date of DlecUon. 

1862 July 3. 
1837 Oct. 4. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1853 April 6. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1855 Nov. 7. 
18,50 April 8. 

1803 Nov. 4. 
1800 April 4. 
1847 April 7. 
1850 Feb, 0. 
1800 Feb. , 1, 

1854 Dec. 0. 

1804 June 1. 

18J17 July 5. 
1854 Oct. 11. 

1850 Aug. 3. 
1804 Jan. 18. 

1802 July 2. 

1800 Nov. 7. 
1852 Sept. 1. 

180.3 Sept. 2. 
180.3 Jail. 15. 
1802 April 2. 

1859 Aug. 3. 
1800 tJuno 4. j 

1851 June 4. 
1804 Dec. 7. 
1837 June 7. i 
1847 Feb. 10. 

1804 Mar. 2. 
1802 May 7. 
1800 Feb. 1. 
1804 Mar. 2. 
1835 July 1. 
1804 Nov. 2. 

1802 Oct. 8. 

1803 July 1. 


McCrindle, J. W. Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta. 

tMcLeod, Hon’bleD. F., C.B.,B.C.S. 

Lahore. 

Medlieott, H. B. Esq., F. G. S. 

Calcutta. 

*Mcdlicott, J. G. Esq., B. A. 

Europe. 

fMcl ville, Capt. A. B., late 67th N. I. 
Surv. Geul.’s Dept. 

•* 

Gwalior. 

’•‘Middletdn, J. Esq. 

Europe. 

♦Mills, A. J. M. Esq., B. C. S, 

Europe. 

fModboosoodun Dos«, Baba. 

Dacca. 

fMoney, A. Esq., B. C. S. 

Bhagulpore, 

♦Mouoy, D. J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe, 

Money, J, W. B. Esq. 
t Montgomerie, Capt. T. G., B. E., 
F. R. G. S.. Trig<mometrical Survey. 

Calcutta. 

Dehra Dhoon, 

*3IorriK, G. G. Esq.. B. C. 8. 
fMoiila Bukhsh Khan Bahadoor, 

Europe. 

Manlvi. 

Patna. 

’*'Muir, J. Esq. 

EuroiKJ. 

Muir IloirUe W. B. C. S. 

Calcutta. 

tMunay. Lieut. W. G., G8th N. L 

Rcwah. 

f Murray, W. Esq., B. C. S. 

Napier, Hon’ble Major-Genl. Sir R., 

Gowhatty, 

Assam. 

K. C. B. 

Calcutta. 

fNcn'inarcli, Major C. D. 

*Nich(»lls, Capt. W. T., 24th Regi- 

Pegu. 

nieiit, M. N. I, 

1 Europe, 

Norman, Capt. F. B. 

i Calcutta. 

Norman, flou’ble J, P. 

j Calcutta. 

Norman, Lieut. -Col. II, W., C. B. 1 

1 Calcutta. 


ObbavJ, J- Fsq. 

I fOIJbaui, 0. Ksq., Geological Survey, 
Oiaiiain, T. E^q., LL.D., F. R, S. 

I Oiijslow, D, 11., Esq. 
*()'SbHUgbne.‘4.sy, Sir W. B. 

*Ousciy, Major W, R. 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Europe. 


Palmer, Dr. W. J. 

Partridge, S. B. E.sq., M. D. 
fPearsc, Major G. G. 
tPellew, F. H. Esq., C. S. 
tPliayre, Lt.-Col. A. P., C. B. 

Phear, Hon'ble J. B, 
fPooliii Behary Sen, Balm. 
fPorter, G. E. Esq.; C. S. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

^ladras. 

Burrisal. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Berhampore. 

Burdwaii. 
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[Jan. 


I>ate of KleoUon. f 


1849 Sept. 

5. 

1839 Mar. 

6. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

1825 Mar. 

9. 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

1864 Feb, 

3. 

1862 April 

2. 

1853 April 

6. 

1849 Sept. 

5. 

1856 Mar. 

5. 

1864 May 

4. 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

18f>4 Dec. 

7. 

1857 June 

7, 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1857 ATig. 

6. 

1863 April 

1. 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

1863 May 

6. 

1862 Mar. 

6. 

1853 Aug. 

3. 

1847 Dec. 

1. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1860 July 

4. 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

1859 Feb. 

2. 

1856 Aug. 

6. 

1861 Dec. 

4. 

1864 June 

1. 

1854 Dec. 

6. 

1854 May 

2. 

1860 Feb. 

1. 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

1863 Sept. 

3. 

1860 July 

4. 

1845 Jan. 14. 

1864 Nov. 

2. 

1864 June 

1. 

1863 April 

1. 


PratapcliandraSiiilia, Rajah , Bahadur 
Pratt, V^n’ble Archdeacon 
Preoiiath Sett, Bdbu. 

^Prinsep, C. R. Esq. 

Prosouno Coomar Tagore, Babu. 
f Pullan, Lieut. A. 

fRaban, Major H. 

Radha Nath Sikdar, Babu. 
Rajendra Dutt, Babu. 

Rajendralala Mitra, Babu. 
Rainaiiath Bose, Babu. 

Ramanath Tagore, Babu. 

*Rei(l, II. S. Esq. 
f Richardson, R. J. Esq., C. S. 
Riddell. II. B. Esq., B. C. S. 
tRiley, E. 0. Esq., F. G. 8. 

Roberts, Hoii’blo A., B. C. S. 
fRobertson, C. Es(]., C. S. 
f Robertson, E. S. Esq. 
t Robertson, II. D. Esq., C. 8. 
fRobinsoii, Capt. D. G., Bengal En- 
gineers. 

*Roer, Dr. E. 

* Rogers, Capt. T. E. 

*Ru.ssell, A. E. Esq., B. C. 8. 

Sampson, A. B. Es<p, B. A. 
Sandeman, IT. D. Er.q., B. C. S. 
Savkies, J. C. Estp 
f 8atiscbundcr Roy, Maharajah. 
Satyasharana Gliosal, Rajah. 


fSaimders, 0 JB. Escp, B. 0. 8. 

Saunders.- J. O'B. Esq. 
fSaxton.Lt.-Col. G. H., 38th M. N. I. 

Schiller, F. Esq. 

♦Scott, Col. E. W. 8. 
t Scott, W. H. Esq. 

Shama Chum Sirkar, Babu. 
tShelverton, G. Escp 
♦Shenvill, Lt.-C<il. W. 8., OfJth Regi- 
men! B. N. I.. F. G. 8., F. R. U. S. 
Short, Lt.-Col. W. D., R. E. 
Showers, Brig.-Genl. H. G. D. 
Showers, Major C. L. 


. Calcutta. 

. Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Europe. 
Calcutta. 
Dehra Dhoon. 

Chora Poonjee. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Gya. 

Calcutta. 

Bassein. 

Calcutta. 

Allahabad. 

Benares. 

Saharunporo. 

Dehra Dhoon. 
Euroj)e. 
Europe. 
Euro])e. 

Calcutta. 
Caleuttai 
(hdcutta. 
Krlshnagur. 
Bhookylas, 
Calcutta, 
j My>ore. 

I (hd<*utta. 

Cuttack. 

} Calcutta. 

• Europe. 

Dehra Dhoon. 
(/’alcutta. 

I Dehra Dhoon. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, 

Calcutta. 
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Dull! oi' Kluction. 

1804 PiTb. 3. 
1800 July 4. 
18(»4 Sept. 7. 
1850 IM). 0. 
1802 Feb. 5. 

1854 Sept. 6. 
1804 Mar. 2. 
1800 May 2. 
1848 S(‘pt. 4. 
1808 Jan. 15. 
1802 Oet. 2. 

May 0. 
180)8 Sept. • 2. 
18<)4 April 0. 
1804 Dee. 7. 
l8(»l Sept. 4. 
1808 Nov. 4. 
1848 June 7. 
1848 May 8. 

18.5!OIar. 2. 

180)1 Ott. 2. 

ls;>s July 7. 
1 80)4 Au^^ 11. 

1804 Sept. 7. 

180)0 Mny 2. 

1850 Mar. 2. 

• 

180)0 June 0. 
180)8 Mar. 4. 

1855 June 0. 

1858 Nov. 2l 
180.8 Juno 4. 
1847 June 2. 

180:1 May 6. 
180)2 July 2. 
1850 Nov. 2. 
18(;2 Feb, 5. 
INOI June 5. 
1808 Mar. 4. 

1811 Feb. 3. 


Shinnbboonath Pundit, Hon’ble. 
fSinipHou, Dr. B. 
fSladon, Capt. E. B. 

*^Smith, Col. J. F. 

fSinytb, Capt. K. * 

f Spaiikie, li. E-^q., B. C. S. 
t Spearman, H. R. 

t Staunton, Major F. S., Beng. Engra, 
*St(‘phon, Major J. Cl., 8tb N. I. 
fiStennlale, R. A. E.sq. 
t Stevens, C. C. Esq. 
fSteveiis, W, II. Esq. 

Stewart, D. E^q. 
t Stewart, J. L. Esq., M, D, 

* Stewart, Major P. 

Stokes, Wliitley, Esq. 

Stoliezka, Dr. F. 

Straebev, J. Es<|., B. C’ S. 

StraelieV, Lt.-Col. R.. F. 11. S., F. 
L. S.', F, S. 

*St ubb.sjjapt . F. W., Bengal Artillery. 
tSudibTuddiii, Mooiir^bi. 
tSiitberland. 11 C. Esq., B. C. S. 
S^^iulloe, W. Esq. 

Tarnck C^lmnder Sircar, Babu, 
tTeniple, R. Ks.i, B. <!. S. 
i fTheubalil, 5V. Esq., Jr., Geological 
Survey. 

Tbolnp^on, J. G. Esq. 
tTlioni]>M>n. Major G. H., Bengal 
Stall Corp''. 

^Thomson. Dr. T., M. D., F. R. S., 
F. L. S., F.R.G.S. 
fTliornliill, (b B. Esq., B. C. S. 

: tTboniton, T. ll. Es<p 
j Thuillier, Lt.-Col. H. L., F.R.G.S., 

I Bengal Artillorv. 

1 TbuilbVr, Lt. IT. R. 
j ^Thurlow, lioiOble T. J. H. 
.tTiekell, Lt.-Col. 8. R. 
ffTorrens, Col. 11. D. 
tTremlett, J. D. Esq., 0. S. 
Trevelyan, Right Hon’ble Sir C., K. 
C. B. 

Trevor, Hou’blo C. B., B. C. S. 


Calcutta. 

Darjiling- 

Rangoon. 

Europe.. 

AlinoraL 

Meerut. 

Prome. 

Darjiling. 

Europe. 

Nagpore. 

Buxar. 

Sylliet. 

Calcutta. 

Gooroodaspore,. 

Europe. 

Calcutta. 

(Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Euroj^e. 

Pninlooah. 

Burdwau. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Nagpur. 

Thayet-Myo. 

Calcutta. 

Hazareebag. 

Europe. 

Allahabad. 

Delhi. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Europe. 

Pegu, 

Simla. 

JuUundur. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 
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[Jan. 


Date of Election. 



1S63 Feb. 

4. 

Trevor, E. T. Esq., B. C. 8. 

Calcutta. 

1864 Mar. 

2. 

fTrevor^ Lt. B. A. Royal Eng. 

Punjab. 

1864 July 

6. 

{•Trotter, Lieut. H, Btutgul Bug. 

Behra Bhoon. 

1864 Sept. 

4. 

Tween, A. Esq., Geological Survey. 

Calcutta. 

1863 May 

6. 

t Tyler, Dr. J. 

Etah. 

1860 May 

2. 

*Vanrenen, Capt. A. B., late 7l8t B. 
N. I., R. Survey. 

Enrojie. 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

fVerchere, A. M., Esq.,M. B. 

Bimiioo. 

1864 April 

6. 

Vijayarania Gajapati llaz Munniain 
Sultan Bahadur, Maiiarnj till Mirza. 

Calcutta. 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

Walieeiloon Nuboe, Maulavi, Khan 
Bahadoor. 

Calcutta, 

1861 May 

1. 

*Walkcr, Major J. T., Bombav Eiigis. 

Europe. 

1863 Dec. 

2. 

Waller, A. G. Esq. 

Oaleutta, 

1863 May 

6. 

♦Wall, P. W. Esq., C. S. 

FiUri>}>e. 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

Waller, Br. W, K. 

( 'alcutta. 

1863 Dec. 

2. 

Walters, Rev. M. B. C. 

(Jaleutta. 

1862 Jan. 

15. 

fWard, G. E. Esq. 

Sa]iarun]»ure. 

1852 July 

7. 

♦Ward, J. J. Ksq., B. C. S. 

Europe. 

1859 July 

6. 

fWarrand, R. II. M. Esq., B. 0. S. 

Ctiwnpore. 

1854 July 

5. 

♦Watson, J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Eui ope. 

,1847 Nov. 

3. 

♦Waugh. Major-General Sir A. S.. C. 
B., F. R S., F. R. G. S. 

Europe. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

Wheeler, J. T. 

Caleutta. 

1864 July 

6. 

fWhishaw, J. C. Estp, Civil Surgeon. | 

F\ zabad. 

1864 Mar. 

2. 

Wilkinson, C. J. Esq. ! 

Oaleutta. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

f Williams, Bi. C,. II. M.’s 68th Regt. 

Mundela3\ 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

tWillson. W. L. Kstj. 

Beorlihooiu, 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

fWilmot; W. Ksq. 

Deogluir. 

1861 May 

7. 

Woodinw, II. E>i<|., M. A, 

Cahutta. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

♦Wort ley. Major A. 11. P. 

Europ(‘. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

* Wylie, J. W. Esq., Bombay C. S. 

Europe. 

1855 April 

4. 

♦Young, Lt.-Ool. C. B. 

Eiirojie. 

J856 July 

2. 

♦Yule, Lt.-CoL 11. 

i Europe. 
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LIST OF HONOEARY MEMBERS. 


Dale oT Klection. j 



1825 Mar, 

9. 

M. Garcin dc Tassy, Membre deP Inst. 

Paris. 

1826 „ 

1. 

i Sir Jolin Phillippart, * 

London^ 

1829 July 

1. 

Count De Noe. 

Paris. 

1831 Sept, 

7. 

Prof. Francis Brpp, Memb. de T Aca- 
demic. 

Berlin. 

1831 

7. 

Prof C. Lassen. 

Bonn, 

18.34 Nov. 

5, 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel, F. R. S. 

London, 

1834 „ 

5. 

Col. W. H. Sykcfs F, R. S. 

London. 

1835 May 

6. 

Prof. Lea. 

Pliiladelphia, 

1840 Mar. 

4. 

M. lleiiiaud, Memb. de P Instit., Prof, 




de P Arabe. 

Paris. 

1842 Feb. 

4. 

Dr. EAvald. 

Gottingen. 

1842 „ 

4. 

Right Hou'ble Sir Edward Rvan, Kt. 

London. 

1843 Mar, 

30. 

Prof. Jules Mold, Memb, de P Iiistit, 

Paris. 

1847 May 

5. 

Ilis Highness lickekyan Bey. 

Egypt. 

1847 Sept. 

1. 

Col. W. Munro, 

London. 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

Ills Highness tlie Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. 

Mooi*f»liedabad. 

1848 Feb. 

2. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, R. N., F. R. S. 

Loudon. 

1818 Mar. 

8. : 

Prof. Henry. 

United States, 

1853 April 

G., 

i 

, 3Jajor-Oen.Sirn.C. Rawlinson,K. C. 
B., F. K. S., 1). C. L. 

London. 

1854 Aug. 


Col. Sir Probv T, Oautlev, K. C. B., 


1 

j 

F. R. S. “ 

London. 

1855 Mar. 

7. 1 

Ruja Radhaklnta Dova, Bahadur. 

Brindabun. 

1858 July 

G. ! 

B. II. Hodgson, Esfpiire. 

Europe. 

1858 

G. 

Dr. II. Falconer. F. B. S., B. M. S. 

Europe. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

Hoii'ble Sir J. W. (3olvile, Kt. I 

i Europe, 

ISGO „ 

7. 

Prof. Max ^luller. 

Oxford, 

18()0 Nov, 

7. 

I Moiis. Stanihlas Julien. j 

Paris. 

I860 „ 

7. 

Col. Sir Gt‘orge Everest, Kt., F. R. S. 

London. 

1 860 „ 

7. 

Dr. Kohert Wight. j 

London. 

1800 „ 

7. 

Edward Thomas, Esquire, i 

London. 

1860 „ 

4 . 

Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

Germany. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1 Dr, Albrecht Weber. 

Berlin, 


LIST OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


1844 Oct. 

2. 

1856 June 

4. 

185G „ 

4. 

185G „ 

4. 

185G „ 

4. 

185C „ 

4. 


MacGowan, Dr. J. 

Kreiner, Mons. A. Von. 
Porter, Rev. J. 
von Schlagintweit, Herr H, 
Smith, Dr. K. 

Tailor J., Eajqiiire, 


Europe. 

Alexandria. 

Damascus. 

Berlin. 

Beyrout, 

Bussorah. 
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1866 June 4. 

Wilson, Dr. 

Bombay. 

1857 Mar. 

4. ! 

Neitner, J., Esqniro. 

Ceylon. 

1858 „ 

3. 

von Schlagintwoit, Ilerr R. 

Berlin. 

1859 Nov. 

2. 

Frederick, Dr. H. 

Batavia. 

1859 May 

4. 

Bleeker, Dr. P. 

Batavia. 

1860 Feb. 

1. 

Baker Rev. 11. 

E. Malabar. 

1860 „ 

1. 

Swinhoc, R., Esq., II. M.’s Consulate. 

Amoy. 

1860 April 

4. 

Hau^c, Dr. M. 

Gosclie, Dr. R. 

i^oonah. 

1861 July 

3. 

Berlin. 

1862 Mar. 

5. 

Murray, A., Esquire. 

Lomlon. 

1863 Jan. 

16. 

Goldsliicker, Dr. T. 

London. 

1863 July 

4. 

Baines, R. II. Esquire. 1 

Ceylon. 


I 

[.1ST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


1835 Oet. 

7. 

Stephenson J., Esquire. 

Europe. 

1838 Feb. 

7. 

Kenuniit Ali. Saied. 

Hoo^ldy. 

1843 Dec. 

6. 

Lon^i^, Rev. J. 

Enropi*. 

1845 Jan. 

14. 

Blyth, E., Esquire. 

Europe. 
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ELECTIONS IN 1864. 

Ordinary Members. 

W. Murray, Esq., B. C. S. 

Assam. 

Lieut. A. Pul Ian, 

Dehra Dhoon. 

Bal)oo Kaliprosunno Dutt, 

Calcutta. 

Hon’ble Sluimblioo Nath Pundit, 

Ditto. 

11 LoedK, Ksq. 

Burmah. 

A. M. Verchere, Esq., M, D. 

Bunnoo. 

Lieut. G. M. Bowie, 

Baboo Jugodanuud Mookerjee, 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Br. W. J. Palmer, 

Ditto. 

F. IT. Pellew, Esq., C. S. 

Burrisal. 

TI. R. Spenniian, Esq. 

Prome. 

Lieut. E. A. Tnivor, 

Calaitta. 

0 J. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Ditto. 

li. Bloch niann, Esq. 

Ditto. 

Ib'V. W. G. Oowie, 

Ditto. 

Mirza Vijayaraiiia Gajapati Raj Munniam Sultan Bahadur, Ditto. 

J. L. Stewart, Esq., M. D. 

G oorooda.spore. 

N. S. Alexamler, Esq. 

Purneah. 

Dr. J. B. Bany, 

Calcutta. 

Dr. R. Bird, 

Howrah. 

G. W. (Mine, Esti. Baitool, Coni. Provinces. 

Babu llama Nath Bose, 

Calcutta. 

Mnulavi Moula Bukhsh Khan Bahadoor 

Patna. 

11. E. Gonlden, Es(j. 

Calcutta. 

Baboo Jadu Nath Mookerjec, 

Rajshaye. 

Brigadier General II. G. D. Showers, 

Calcutta. 

J. 0‘B. Saunders, Esq. 

Ditto. 

Lietit.*Ii. Trotter, Bengal Engineers, 

Dehra Dhoon. 

J. C. Whishaw, Esq., Civil Surgeon, 

Fyzabad. 

Baboo Debiuitlra Mullick, 

Calcutta, 

Dr. (!. R. Francis, 

Ditto. 

C. B. Garrett, Esq., C. S. 

Ditto. 

Rev. J. Ebenezer Marks, 

Rangoon, 

W, Swinhoe, Em]. 

Calcutta. 

J. Beames, Es(]., 0. 8. 

Purneah. 

R. Jardiiio, Esq., (]. 8, 

Calcutta. 

Tlon’ble E. Jackson, 

Ditto. 

Oapt. E. B. Sladon, 

Rangoon. 

Baboo Taruck Chander Sircar, 

Calcutta. 

H. 11. Locke, Esq. 

Ditto. 

Iloii’ble J. B. Phear, 

Ditto, 

Lient.-Ool. W. D. Short, R. E. 

Ditto. 

Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjec, 

Chinsurah. 

C. W. Hatton, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

W. Anderson, Esq. 

Ditto. 
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E. T. Atkinson, Esq. Jaunpore. 

H; Dunlop, Esq. Calcutta. 

J. H. A. Branson, Esq. Ditto. 

D. R. Onslow, Esq. Ditto. 

R. J. Richardson, Esq., C. S. Oya. 

J. C. Sa-rkies, Esq. Calcutta. 

E, 8. Robertson, Esq. Benares. 

Whitley Stokes, Esq. * Calcutta. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 

THE YEAR 1864. 

By retirement. 

Lieut.-Col. L. Pclly, 

Bushire. 

Lieut. W. J. StcAvart, 

Burrisal. 

Rev. J. C. Thompson, 

Calcutta. 

E. G. Glazier, Esq. 

Dacca, 

Saheb Zada Mohammad Wulagolmr, 

Calcutta. 

11. M. Rogers, Esq. 

Ditto. 

J. Stephenson, Esq. 

Ditto. 

D. H. Macfarlaiie, Esq. 

Ditto. 

H. Stainforth, Escj. 

Ditto. 

A. M. Montoath, Esq. 

Ditto. 

Capt. E. Davidson, 

Major A. D. Dickens, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

R. H. Wilson, Esq. 

Ditto. 

Baboo Ramgopal Ghose, 

Ditto. 

J. P. Grant, Esq., Jr. 

Ditto. 

D. M. Gardener, Esq. 

Meerut. 

Rev. J. Cave Browne, 

Calcutta. 

Lieut.-Col. A. Fraser, 

Alguada Reef. 

T. Dickens, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

J. Squire, Esq. 

Simla. 

Major A, B. Johnson. 

Calcutta. 

By death. 

H. Scott Smith, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

R. H, Rnssell, I5sq. 

Midnapore. 

Prince Jallaluddin Mohammad, 

Calcutta. 

Huzrut Shah Kabeeruddiii Ahmad, 

Sasseram. 

Lieut.-Col. A. I). Turnbull, 

Roorkee. 

Major J. L. Sherwill, 

Raneegunge, 

L. F. Byrne, Esq., C. E. 

Lahore, 



• In accordance with the announcement of the Council in the Annual 
Report read at the Annual General Meeting held on the 11th January, 
1865, the Proceedings of the Society’s meetings will^iiencefortk be 
printed in parts separate from the Journal, to be issued monthly to all 
members and subscribers. They will be paged and indexed separately, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For February, 1865. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
the 1st instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced. 

1. From the Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, a copy of the 6th vol. of a collection of Treaties, 
Engagements and Sunnuds relating to India and the neighbouring 
countries, compiled by Mr. 0. U. Aitchison. 

2. From A. C. L. Carlyle, Esq., a copy of a Telugu and Sanskrit 
Vocabulary. 

3. From A. Grote, Esq., on the part of Cheboo Lama, 4 N^ayani 
copper coins from Bhootan. 

4. From E. Blyth, Esq., a collection of skulls and skeletons of 
mammals and several bird skins. 

6. From J. Daniel, Esq., a skin of a Flamingo. 

6. From T. Moseley, Esq., a snake (Tropidonotus StolatusJ killed 
in Calcutta. 

7. From Lieut.- Col. G. H. Saxton ; instruments used in the 
Meriah sacrifices among the Khonds. 

The following is an extract from the letter accompanying the pre- 
sentation, 

“ They are doubtless the things used at the human sacrifices in the 
Khond country. A Meriah victim was rescued nearly 3 years ago in 
the hill country between the Vizagapatam District and Kalahandi of 
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the Central Provinces. I was present in the Khond Agency’s Camp 
when the intended victim was brought in, and the fetters on her leg^ 
(one leg had been opened by the rescuing party) were exactly the 
same as those I have sent, which I took myself from the ground, where 
these emblems and a rude altar shewed where the sacrifices had been 
made ; the place was within a few miles (2 or 3) from that where the 
rescued woman I have alluded to was intended to be killed at sun- 
rise of the morning the party sent surprised them. The iron repre- 
sentations of a bird were placed, fixed by a nail, on the pointed tops 
of two wooden posts erected on each side of the altar. It was in the 
middle of an open cultivated field fully in sight from the village close 
by, and I did not know how far my taking these things might be 
disapproved of, especially as there was of course great excitement on 
account of their intended new victim being rescued only 2 or 3 days 
before. I did not, however, then or afterwards, see or hear of any wish 
to resent the act. 

“ The Society’s Museum, I fancy has not got anything of the kind, 
and if you think them worth placing therein kindly label them 
as I have described,” 

8. From Signor F. Lamouroux, the Italian Consul, on the part 
of the Commendator Negri Capo, a copy of Saggio Idrologico Sul 
Nilo by Ingre. Elia Lombardini. 

9, From W. Oldham, Esq., Officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
Fyzabad, 20 copper coins, being part of a collection of 656 coins found 
in making excavations in the ancient city of Ajoodhia. 

The following extract from a letter received from Major J. G. 
Gowan was read. 

“ I hope to be able ?vithin a few weeks to take a tour in the district 
surrounding Saugor in which are numerous ancient ruins and some 
inscriptions. ♦ jk * ♦ 

My visit will probably embrace ‘ Erin’ where there is a large boar 
on whose neck is an inscription, and a pillar of some height on which 
there is also an inscription ; ‘ Pathari,’ where there is one (if there 
are not more) inscription on a pillar, Oodeepoor where there is a 
temple with inscriptions. Major Cunningham visited Pathari, but I 
believe made only a hasty inspection, and perhaps the Society might 
wish for further information, if such should be the case, I should 
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much like to be informed to what points I should particularly direct 
jny attention. The ruins at Pathari are very extensive but also 
very much buried under jungle and debris, and every year adds to the 
destruction. Lieut. Waterhouse, I believe, last year, sent to the Society 
photographs of a temple, near Pathari and also of the great Boar, 
(the Varaha Avatar) at ‘ Erin.’ 

“ I noticed in the account given of the fossil, I discovered in the 
Mahadeva hills, at one of the meetings of the Society, that the words 
‘ Machhi Katta’ are translated ‘ fish bones.’ Of course the words 
do not mean fish bones and the people of the country, as far as I 
could learn, had not any idea that there were bones at all, but thought 
that the figure of a fish had been cut, carved, or engraved on the 
stone by some one of ancient times, probably one of the Pandus.” 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
baliotted for and elected ordinary members. 

Moonshi Ncwal Kishore. 

E. Willmot, Esq. 

Philip H. Egerton, Esq., B. C. S. 

S. H. Robinson, Esq. 

The following gentleman was named for ballot as an ordinary 
member at the next meeting. 

31ajor Gr. B. Malleson, proposed by Dr. J. Fayrer, seconded by 
n. F. Blanford, Esq. 

The Council reported that they had nominated the following gentle- 
men to serve on the Committees for the ensuing year. 

Finance. 

Ca})t. H. Hyde. 

Bahu Rajendralal Mitra. 

J. Greoghegan, Esq. 

Philology. 

Capt. W. N. Lees. 

Bahu Rajendralal Mitra. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

fl. C. Sutherland, Esq. 

J. Geoghegan, Esq. 

H. Blochmann, Esq. 

• Moulavi Abdool Luteef Khan. 
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Capt. W. N. Lees. 

Babu Rajendralal Mitra. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

Col. C. Douglas. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Natural History. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Dr. T. C. Jerdon. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

W. Theobald, Esq., Jr. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Lieut. B. C. Beavan. 

T. Oldham, Esq, 

Babu Debendra Mullick. 

Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Meteorology and Physical Science. 
T. Oldham, Esq. 

J. Obbard, Esq. 

Col. B. Strachey. 

Lieut.-Col. J. E. Gastrell. 

Col. H. L. Thuillier. 

Capt. T. 0. Montgomerie. 

Col. C. Douglas. 

Coin Committee. 

Capt. W. N. Lees. 

Babu Rajendralal Mitra. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

Col. C. S. Guthrie. 

Statistical Committee. 

J. Strachey, Esq.^ 

C. Boulnois, Esq. 

H. C. Sutherland, Esq. 

C. B. Garrett, Esq. 


[Fib. 
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Committee of Papers. 

. All the membefc of the Council. 

Communications were received. 

1. From the Under- Secretary to the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, a copy of Major General Cunningham's diary of 
occupations for the months of November and December, 1864. 

2. From Babu Qopee Nath Sen, an abstract of the Hourly Meteo- 
rological Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Office in 
November last. 

■Rev. Mr. Jaeschke then having been introduced to the meeting, 
read a paper * on the pronunciation of the Tibetan language of which 
the following is an abstract 

After some introductory remarks on the fact that the Tibetan lan- 
guage, which has possessed an alphabet and a literature for about 
1,200 years, shows at present a remarkable discrepancy between the 
mode of spelling and the pronunciation, the amount of this discre- 
pancy was compared with the same in the French language, though 
the means of tracing the gradual changes which lie tolerably clearly 
before us in the case of this European language, are totally absent in 
that of the Tibetan. This latter presents however an interesting 
circumstance, viz. that the greater part of those consonants which 
are either extinct or considerably changed from their original sound 
in the •pronunciation of Lhasa and Tibet proper, are still distinctly 
heard in the vulgar dialect of the remotest western districts, e. g. in 
the valley of Purig, but gradually vanish to the eastward, the 
degeneration from the original state reaching its highest pitch in the 
capital itself. 

But as this circumstance still leaves the question of the historical 
periods when the different changes took place, unsolved, it may be 
worth mentioning that the Tibarskad or Bunan language, which is 
spoken in part of Kunawar and in a small district of Lahul, and belongs 
neither to the Tibetan nor to the Indian family, but has adopted a 
great many Tibetan words, especially nouns and verbs, exhibits in the 
pronunciation of these a remarkable difference; a number of them 
preserving exactly the ancient sound and agreeing with the ortho- 
graphy established more than a thousand years ago, — whereas the same 
words uttered by the same people when speaking Tibetan, are pronounced 
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according to the present usage, — and another class being always 
sounded alike, viz. in accordance with the present pronunciation of 
Tibetan. This would seem to lead to the conjecture that two 
different influxes of Tibetan power i^nd civilizing influence must have 
taken place, the former in the shape of the irruption of some Tibetan 
conqueror into a valley situated close to the Tibetan frontier, but 
inhabited by free and uncivilized mountaineers, at a period when the 
pronunciation was still in accordance with the spelling ; the other 
niuch later, and perhaps more peaceful, carrying with it the religion 
of Buddhism and some ideas and institutions of Tibetan civilization 
of a higher order. If such an event or events could be met with 
in historical records, perhaps still to be discovered, it would throw much 
light on the history of the Tibetan language. 

The President thanked Mr. Jaeschke for his interesting paper on a 
language of which so little is known as Tibetan. He repeated to Mr. 
Jaeschke personally the promise made to Dr. Cleghorn at the last 
meeting, that the Society would have very great pleasure in affording 
him any assistance in its power in his future researches, whether 
conducted in the E. or W. Himalaya. 

A paper entitled “ some account of ancient remains at 8aidpur and 
Bhitari,” by the Ecv. M. A. Sherring, L. L. B., and C. Horne, Esq., 
0. S., was then read by the Secretary. 

An abstract of this paper folh»ws : — 

Saidpur and Bhitari are gererally spoken of as Saidpur Bhitari but 
are in reality distinct, Saidpur being a flourishing town of Hindu 
traders on the road Ixd.ween Benares and Ghazipiir, from which Bhitari 
is several miles distant. In the former are three buildings used by 
the Mussulmans, one' of which is modem ; the other two are of un- 
doubted antiquity. The first of these is a small domed building 
supported by 4 stone pillars, with square shafts and cruciform capitals 
— ^two of the pillars grooved to support a pierced stone railing. The 
projecting eaves-stones are cut to resemble wood work, as is frequently 
the case in ancient Buddhist stractures. The second building is upheld 
by 34 pillars, namely, two corner groups of 6 each (amalgamated by 
stone slabs at an evidently modern period) 9 couples at intervals in 
the circumference, and a square of 4 in the centre. The roof has 
in its centre a primitive Buddhist ceiling, of 4 stones placed diagonally 
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on the architraves, and crowned by a flat stone ornamented with the 
.lotus ; and the great strength of the supports, with other indications^ 
makes it probable that there were one or two additional stories. These 
buildings were probably separate Chaityas actached to a Vihar or 
monastery. 

Bhitari is a long and nearly rectangular mound, on which are many 
smaller ones, giving it the appearance of a fort with towers. There 
is a spur on which an Iinambara has been erected and excavations 
show that the mound on which it stands contains the foundations of 
an ancient edifice consisting of singularly largo bricks. 

Mr. Home was commissioned by the North Western G-overnment 
to make excavations in Bhitari, but his work being on a small scale, 
has not revealed any ancient relics. General Cunningham maintains 
that Bhitari belongs to the Gupta period, and is among the oldest 
Brahmanical remains known, but there are evident traces of Buddhist 
work. The Mussulman bridge over the Gangi is built with cut stones 
born edifices, which, from mason’s marks &c., can be shown to belong 
to the Gupta period. The most noticeable relic in the enclosure is 
th(‘. column with the Gupta inscription, which is somewhat out of the 
perpendicular. Probably the Mussulmans endeavoured to throw it 
down, as they undoubtedly defaced the capital. In one mosque are 
30 stone pillars taken from ancient and probably Buddhist erections. 
In a brick enclosure the authors discovered a rude statue of Buddha 
surrounded by his attendants, and with the usual corona embellished 
with Indian corn and leaves. Other sculptured stones are described 
by the authors, both Hindu and Buddhist ; and portions of cloister 
pillars were found, rounded by the Hindus to serve as Lingas and 
afterwards used by the Mussulmans as head stones for their graves. 
There is another stone described by General Cunningham, to whose 
description the authors add some additional particulars of the sculpture 
confirming the date of the Gupta period given by him, but showing 
the workmanship to be of Buddhist and not Hindu origin. The 
inscription on the pillar shows that Skanda Gupta who erected it 
was a Tantric or Shaivite ; but his father Kumara Gupta is described 
on brick inscription at Bhitari as a worshipper of ^Hhe Supreme 
Bhagavat,” who is probably Buddha, especially as Kumara was a 
ricordt'd benefactor of the great tope at Sanchi. Buddha Gupta the 
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successor of Skanda reverted to Buddhism. These changes explain 
the mixture of Hindu and Buddhist remains of the same period at 
Bhitari, and it also appears that the Shaivic and Vaisnavic sects of 
the former religion both prevailed there. The authors suggest the 
removal of the Monolith to Queen’s College, Benares, where similar 
remains are collected. The paper is illustrated by photographs ; and 
Mr. Sherring adds a later note describing the remains of mounds and 
terraces in the country west of Saidpur, which he says would amply 
repay investigation. 

The paper being read, thanks were voted to its authors for their 
interesting communication. 

Mr. Riddell then proposed that the Library be lighted on one or 
two nights in the week, say Saturday. The President said that the 
proposal should be considered by the Council at its next meeting. 


In accordance witli the announcement of the Council in the Annual 
Report read at the Annual General Meeting held on the 11th January, 
18G5, the Proceedings of the Society’s meetings will henceforth be 
printed in parts separate from the Journal to be issued monthly to all 
members and subscribers. They will be paged and indexed separately, 
so that at the close of each year, they may, at the option of members 
be bound up either in a small separate volume, or as a third division of 
the Journal. 

The original papers which will henceforth form the Journal proper, 
will bo classified under two heads, viz.. Historical, Archajological, 
Numismatic, Philological and Literary on the one hand, and Natural 
and Physical Science on the other. With the latter will appear the 
Meteorological registers as heretofore. These two divisions will be 
paged and indexed separately, forming respectively parts I. and II. of 
the volume for the year. They will also be issued in separate numbers, 
alternately or simultaneously, according to the number and character of 
the comfhuni cations awaiting publication. 

The price of the Journal to subscribers will bo the same as hereto- 
fore. The subscription to the Proceedings will be, to members, 
(additional copies,) 3 as. a number, or 2 Rs. 4 as. yearly, to non- 
mcnibcrs 4 as. a number or 3 Rs. yearly. 

HENRY F. BLANFORD, ) 

> Joint Secretaries, 

W. L. HEELEY, ) 
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; 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Soeiety was held on the Ist 
Instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., President in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The annual accounts of the Society for 1864, were submitted. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From H. H. Locke, Esq., on the part of Mr. Safe, a number of 
copper coins. 

2. From Col. C. 8. Guthrie, skins of a male and a female Argvs 
giganfetis and of Folyjdectron Hardwickii from Singapore. 

3. From J. A. Fends, Esq., a python killed at Cossipore. 

4. From Dr. F. Stoliezka, skins of Carpodacu& rodochrom from 
Losus in Spiti, at the height of 14,000 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and of a new species of Frocardmlis from the Parang Pass at the 
height of 18,500 ft. above the level of the sea. 

A mqdel (one of six) prepared under the direction of Mr. H. H. Locke, 
of the aerolite which fell at Shytal near Dacca on the 11th August, 
1863, was exhibited. 

On the proposition of the Secretary, a special vote of thanks to Mr. 
Locke was passed by the meeting. 

The President announced to the meeting that Dr. John Anderson 
had been appointed by the Secretary of State for India, Curator of 
the future Imperial Museum, and that it was proposed by the Council 
to address Government without delay on the subject of the transfer 
of the collections, 

A letter from Capt. E. Smyth, announcing his withdrawal from the 
Society, was recorded. 

The following gentleman, duly proposed at the last meeting, was 
balloted for ; — 

^ Major G. B. Malleson. 
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The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting ; — 

Dr. J. M. Fleming, 29th P. N. I. proposed by Dr. J. Fayrer, 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

K. Taylor, Esq., Civil Paymaster, Allahabad, proposed by the 
Hon’ble W. Muir, seconded by the President. 

The Secretary read the following communication from Government 
on the subject of Meteorological Observations. 

No. 1342. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Right Honlde the Governor-General 

of India in Council in the Military Department.^ under date the ^Plth 

of February^ 1865. 

Read again docket from the Home Department No. 3907, dated 
31st July, 1862, transferring to the Military Department for disposal, 
a letter No. 197, dated the 20th June, 1862, from tlie Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, rcqnvsenting the great importaiice of proper- 
ly conducted meteorological observations, the desire of the Council of 
the Society that Government should cooperate Avith it in the promotion 
of Meteorological research and science, and its readiness to submit a 
definite plan without loss of tinje, should the general views as expressed 
in the Secretary's letter and its enclosure be approved by Govt‘j-nTnent. 

Read letter from the Militaiy Department No. 1137, dated 30th 
January, 1863, to the Secretary to the Asiatic Society intimating the 
readiness of Govermmnit to take into consideration tlie proposals which 
the Society might submit. 

Read memorandum from the Public Works Department, No. lOlC. 
dated 28th Apiil, 1864, foi warding for information copy of a letter 
from Colonel Stracliey, R. E. to the Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
on the subject. 

Read letter from the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India 
No. 199, of 30th May, 1863, fonvanling copies of correspondence with 
the War Office regarding the systematic conduct and record of Meteoro- 
logical Observations in India, 

Read letter to the President, Sanitaiy Commission, No. 279, of 19th 
October, 1864, requesting that the Commission would take the subject 
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into coiisideratioii, and submit to Grovernment a practical scheme for 
conducting and recording the observations throughout India. 

Read letter to the Secretary to the Asiatic Society No. 280, of the 
same date, intimating that Government did not desire to trouUe the 
Society further on the subject' but thanking it for the tiouble it was 
believed to have taken in the matter. 

Read letter No. 46, of the 2nd instant from the Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society, submitting the report of the Society on the question. 

Observations. 

The Government of India gladly accepted the Asiatic Society's 
offer made in June, 1862, but the unexpected delay which subsequently 
intervened, led to the belief that unforeseen difficulties had prevented 
its coming to any definite conclusion as to details, so soon as it had at 
first anticipated. This, and the communication from the Secretary of 
Slate above referred to, led to the reference of the subject to the 
Sanitary Commission. 

2nd. But the Society has rightly judged that any suggestions it 
might make would be most welcome ; and the Governor- General in 
Council has no doubt that the scheme it has submitted, wliich will 
rec'cive the most careful consideration, will greatly assist the Govern- 
ment in arriving at a satisfactory decision. 

3rd. Meanwhile, however, the Survey Department, which has here- 
tofore Jbeen nearly alone in conducting such observations as those 
referred to, has been transferred to the control of the Home Depart- 
ment, which has also, it is believed, some questions of a similar kind 
submitted by the Chamber of Commerce, under its consideration. His 
Excellency in Council considers therefore that the general question can 
mosi satiwsfactorily be dealt with in that Department. 

Ordered that a copy of the foregoing and of the papers referred to, 
be forwarded to the Home Department for consideration and orders, 
with an intimation that a copy of the Report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion will be also furnished when received. 

No. 1343. 

Ordered also that a copy of the foregoing be transmitted to the 
Secretaiy of the Asiatic Society, for the Society’s information. 

Sd. H. W. Nokman, Col., 

• Secretary to QovermminJt of Lidia. 
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Tli« following extract of a letter from Mr. Oldham, offered as a 
correction of his remarks reported in the Proceedings for December 
1864, was read. 

Mr. Oldham said. ^ As I was not at the last meeting of the Society, 
the p-oceedings of which have just been confirmed, I would take this 
opportunity of correcting a statement then made. I am represented to 
have said, in some discussion relative to the Spiti Fossils last year, 
that Dr. Gerardos collection of those fossils which was sent to Dr. 
Buckland had been despatched before this Society had received its 
collection from the same place, and from the same collection. This 
was not what I stated. What I said was, that the collection sent to 
Dr. Buckland by the Gerards had been despatched and received by 
him, before the collection sent by the Society, or the Society’s collec- 
tion had been despatc]^ed and received (not by the Society in Calcutta 
but) in London. There were two collections of these Spiti Fossils 
sent home, one by Dr. Gerard or Capt. Gerard, to Dr. Buckland which 
collection is now in the Oxford Museum, and a second by this Society^ 
not to Dr. Buckland but to Mr. Sowerby, which collection was returned 
and is now in this Society’s Cabinets. The two were quite indepen- 
dent, sent by different parties to different persons, and with different 
objects : and what I said was that Dr. Gerard’s collection had been 
received in England months before the Society’s collection had been 
received. The note from Professor Phillips, which is expressed with 
his characteristic caution, so entirely leaves the only point at issue 
untouched, that I will not occupy the Society’s time by any remarks 
upon it.’ ” 

Also 

“ Mr. Oldham replied [to Mr. Blanford’s suggestion, see Proceed- 
ingsj JDecemher 1864,] that he declined to give these dates because 
as dates of entirely independent facts, they had nothing whatever to do 
with the points at issue and would only complicate the question.” 

The following letter from Professor Agassiz with the resolution of 
the Council thereon ivas then read. 


Cambridge^ December 18f^, 1864. 

Dear Sir, — A great problem, bearing upon the history of the pro- 
gress of civilization, still awaits a solution at the hands of the Natu^- 
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alist. Where historical documents are wanting, the fa<sts of nature may 
guide the student, and in the case of the origin of domesticated animals, 
we have hardly any trustworthy tradition ; though, wild animals 
closely related to them are found all the world over. It has theyefore 
occuiTcd to me that a careful comparison of these wild animals with 
the various breeds in a state of domesticity might throw some light 
upon the first seats of agriculture^ and human civilization. But the 
materials for these comparisons are wanting, and I now take the liberty 
of appealing to those interested in such matters, to help me in collect- 
ing the data necessary to answer this question. I would begin with 
the Cattle, as of all our domesticated animals, it is most intimately 
connected with the progress of human, culture. 

At one time it was supposed that our ox was deiived from the wild 
bulls mentioned by the Homan writers as living in Germany and Gaul, 
some of wliich are still preserved in Lithuania. Afterwards, it was sup- 
posed to be derived from a species no longer living in Europe, but 
found fossil among the most recent geological deposits. These suppo- 
sitions cannot stand the test of a close criticism, and it now becomes 
necessary to look further East for its probable origin, especially since 
philology and history point to India, as the primeval seat of civilization. 
But is any of the wild bulls of Asia identical in species with our 
domestic cattle, and are the domestic cattle of Asia of the same species 
as ours ^ Skeletons of all these animals carefully compared can alone 
furnish the answer, and thus far these exist in no museum in the world. 
Six different species of wild bulls are mentioned in various works as 
found ill Asia, all of which should be collected before a comparison 
can be instituted between them. These are — 

1st. The Indian Buffalo, which is said to be common in the East 
Indies generally, and upon the islands adjoining, has been extensively 
tamed, and has even been imported into Southern Europe. The Amee 
is supposed to be only a wild variety of the same ; whether the Manila 
buffalo is of the same species or not, I have been unable to ascertain. 

2nd. The Yak, which is found in Tibet, Northern China and 
Mongolia and ascends the slopes of the Himalaya to a height of from 
10 to 17,000 feet above the level of the Sea. The Yak is tamed in 
Tibet and Central Asia. 

^ 3rd. The Gaur, which lives in the mountain forests of Central 
India and is only known in a wild state. 
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4th. The Qayal found from Hindustan to Cochin China, in the low 
lands, especially in the jungle, and often called the jungle ox, is tamed 
by the Hindoos. 

5th. The Bantong common in Java, only known in the wild state, 
and said to occur also upon the other Sunda islands especially upon 
Sumatra. 

6th. The Zebu or Indian Ox, a small species with a hump on its 
back, somewhat like the Camel, and held in great veneration in some 
parts of India. The Zebu is also domesticated, and there are many 
other domesticated breeds incidentally mentioned by travellers as 
occurring in Asia, but no one has been carefully described, nor have 
their skeletons been preserved for study. Moreover, several of the wild 
bulls of Asia, such as the Arnee, the Yak, the G-ayal, the Bantong are 
said to produce crossrbreeds with the domesticated breeds imported 
into the Colonies by the European settlers. 

All the domesticated breeds of Asia, and the cross-breeds between 
them and the native wild species ought therefore to be included in a 
collection fit to serve as a basis for such investigations, and not only 
should the breeds of the East Indies be included, but also those of 
Birmah, Cochin China, China, Japan and Australia as well as those of 
the intervening islands, in order if possible to trace the gradual migra- 
tion of all these breeds over the Eastern continents. 

In every instance it would be desirable to obtain a complete, skeleton 
of a Bull, and of a Cow in their full grown condition, and also of a Calf, 
such skeletons are easily made, all that would be necessary to do on 
the spot where they are secured, would be to cut off the meat roughly 
from the bones, after removing the insides, and allow the carcase to dry 
until it is no longer offensive. Such carcasses can easily be cleaned and 
prepared for mounting, even years after they have been put up in this 
imperfect way. This would also apply to the skeletons of any other 
animals which might incidentally be obtained. The skeletons of horses, 
donkeys, dogs, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, pigeons, ducks, geese, &c. 
would equally contribute to the solution of the question of the rise and 
progress of civilization among men. For the Eastern nations the camel, 
dromedary and elephant ought to be added. Whenever it is not con- 
venient to secure the entire skeletons, the skulls should be preserved, 
or at least the horns of the cattle. 
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To pack such Hkektoiis in the smallest compass, the head should he 
separated from the neck, the four limbs from the tiunk and the body 
divided in two, behind the ribs ; and the smaller parts may be wrap- 
ped up between the larger ones. In this way, the whol§ skeleton •may 
be put up in a comparatively small box. 

If you could contribute even a mite toward securing the means of 
carrying out this plan, you would not only greatly oblige me, but really 
contribute to the solution of a most interesting scientific problem, 
and any specimen you may be able to send will be put up in the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, as your gift, and gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Notices of the habits of the wild species would be very desirable, 
also any remarks concerning the uses to which the domestic breeds are 
put, the amount of milk they give, the size and weight to which they 
grow in different countries, the age they reach when they first calve^ 
the length of gestation, and how long they continue to bring forth 
young, &c. &c. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) L. Agassiz. 

Dkar Sir, — In transmitting to you the above memorandum, at the 
suggestion of my friend, T. d. Cary, I do not expect that you can' 
personally do much towards fostering the objects I have in view ; but 
I hope ycgi may do me the favour to inquire in your part of the world 
how I can arrive at the desired result. There is in Calcutta a learned 
Society of long standing, the publications of which have done great 
seivice to the cause of science, the “Asiatic Society of Bengal,’’ 
the members of which I only know by name and from their papers. 
If you could bring me into direct relations with the most active of 
these geiitleiuen and speak to them of my wishes, or induce J:he Curator 
of their Museum to enter into a system of exchanges with our Museum 
and show the programme now sent you to any of them who takes 
an interest in kindred matters, you would have done all I could wish 
for. 


W. Whitney, Esq. 

Calcutta, 


Yery truly yours, 
(Signed) L. Agassiz. 
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Resolved that copies of this letter be sent to the Secretaries of the 
Lahore and Nagpore Societies, also to Col, Phayre, Col. Dalton 
Capt. Reid, Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, and other gentlemen 
requesting them to aid the Society in providing Professor Agassiz 
with the specimens of the wild and chief domesticated races of cattle.” 

Babu Rajendralal Mitra drew the attention of the meeting to the 
apparent community of origin of the words “ Amen^^ and “ OmP 

He said : “ While examining some inscriptions in Tibetan cliaracters 
jately brought from the Buxa Dooar, my attention was directed to the 
word Om as occurring at the end of prayers and invocations to minor 
divinities, genii and hobgoblins. There it could not mean the triune 
divinity, the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe, the only 
sense in which it is used in modem Sanskrit. I adopted, therefore, 
its old Vcdic meaning of a particle of assent or ^ yes,’ in which sense it 
occurs in the Chhandogya Upanishad where it is described as an ‘ injunc- 
tive term the most obvious rendering of it in English, it occuiTed 
to me, was the Biblical ‘ Amen.’ Professor Wilson took the word in 
the same sense, and after describing it in his Dictionary as a particle of 
assent, gave, within brackets, the words verily and amen. Bohtlingk and 
Roth in their Worterhuch offer the same conjecture, (j^uoting the Greek 
o/jtiyv. According to modern Hindu theologians and lexicographers the 
word Om is a compound of the letters a, u and m, emblematic of the 
threefold power of the divinity ; but in the Vedas this is, nowhere 
recognised, and the UnMi Sutras derive the word from the verbal root 
av to ‘ protect,’ ‘ support,’ ‘ affirm,’ added to the affix man, and 
hence it means either ‘ the great Protector,’ God, or ‘ be it affirmed.’ 
The V of the root is changed into u* which with the initial a and the 
affix makes Oman, which is as near as possible to the English Amen 
both in sound and sense. Nor is the modem meaning of the Sanskrit 
Om wanting in Amen ; for the Rabbis of old, according to Dr. Johnson, 
took it to be a compound of the initials of three words signifying 
‘ God as a faithful King.’ The simplest form in which I can find the 
word in Hebrew is A'man,^ ‘ he is firm,’ or ‘ makes firm,’ ‘ trust- 
worthy,’ ‘ true,’ * certain,’ and in this sense it occurs repeatedly in 
the Old Testament as well as in the New. In the latter, it also occurs 
in a slightly different sense as in afirjv, Xeyw vfuv, ‘ Verily, 

* Avateshti lopas'cha, 1-140. — Aufrocht’s Unadi Sutra. 
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verily, I say unto you.’ The Arabic languagebas the same word, and it 
occurs in the different forms of Amin^ dmdnet^ Imdn^ The Rev. J. 
Wenger and Professor K. M. Banerjea inform me that one meaning of 
A' man is ^ to nourish,’ which is the same as that of ^the Sanskrit rogt ah. 
There is also a Hebrew root of the sound of a6, meaning ' to protect’ 
or ‘ generate,’ which gives the word ahha ^ father.’ There is likewise 
an am meaning ‘ mother.’ But I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
Hebrew language to be able to say whether either of these or some 
other allied root forms the basis of A' man. Judging from the fact of 
the most ancient roots of the Hebrew being biliteral, 1 am induced to 
believe that originally the root of A'men^ whatever it was, was a biliteral 
one. It thence follows that the two words Om and Amen were at one 
time not only alike in meaning and very nearly in sound, but they 
originated from roots of the same character and meaning. Fur- 
ther, both the Hebrews and the Hindus attach a mysterious importance 
to their respective A' men and Om, and use them in reference to the 
Godhead and in connexion with their religions. The force of these 
facts combined leads me to the conclusion that the two are the same 
or dialectic varieties of the same word, which the Hindus and the 
Hebrews cither had in common before they separated into the two 
races, or which one of them borrowed from the other. I am of opinion 
that the modern Bengali hun, for ‘ yes’ is a Cockneyism of Om produced 
by an aipiration of the initial vowel, but whether so or not, certain it 
is that the mystic particle hum of Om mani padma hum of the 
Tibetans owes its origin to a local change of that kind.” 

Witli reh^rence to the above, Mr. Blochmann made the following 
observations. 

“ I think that in the Hebrew word amen, the first syllable am is the 
real root and the final n the modifying letter. The letter n is often 
used in Shemitic languages as an accessory consonant. 

The syllable am j*! seems to be a softened form for Ajum between 
which two roots we have the intermediate form The k sound in 
the beginning of words is often softened or even thrown off altogether 
as in Clodewig and Ludovicus, the English ‘ like’ and the German 
^ gleich.’ Now the combination of k and m would appear to mean 
originally ‘to collect,’ ‘to heap up,’ of. d/xa together, the Latin 
rstm, cnviulus a heap, tfcc. From the idea of heaping up we get the 
ideas — 
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1. “ Of erectness. For whatever is heaped up stands firmly. 
Hence the Shemitic am an to prop, to establish. Compare also cumu- 
lus^ tidmen, alnius^ to swell, &c. &c. 

2. “ Of covering or hiding, as cf. to roll np,^ir to cover, 

the (covering) dust, to cover. The ^ changes again so often to 

aUf hence in Hebrew cfer, ashes. 

“ In othc#^ languages also the ideas of erectness and collecting lead to 
the notion of trusting or hclieving, of Grerm. glauhen, to believe, klauben, 
to scrape together, to collect, whilst we have in Latin firmus, i, e. erect 
and alfirmare. 

The Sansciit ‘ om^ may have had originally a final n and also, as 
Babu Bajendralala Mitra stated, the moaning of an affirmative parti- 
cle. If so, the syllable oni alone would express this fully, so that w'o 
need not lay a particular stress on the final n in amen and the n of 
the original form of tlie mysterious om. 

That the final n in and the Hebrew ameii is merely accessory 
may also be seen from the verb whore we have the same syllable 
1*1 and an r as the modifying consonant. 

“ For the original meaning of yo\, which our dictionaries have not yet 
exjdained, is ‘ to cstablisli,* from whieli wm readily get the meanings 
to aflinn, to declare, to command and (in Hebrew) to speak. 

“ I may also add that the Ilebrew^s attached no mysterious sense to 
the word amen.” 

Couimuuications were announced — 

1. From the Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Publie 
' Works Depaitnient, the concluding poition of the Report of the 

Ai’chmological Surveyor to Government for the season, 18G2-6J]. 

2. From the Same, Diary of Occupations of the Arehseological 
Surveyor for the month of January, 18G5. 

3. From Babu (lopinath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorologi- 
cal Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Office in December, 
1SG4. 

Mr. Heeley road some extracts from General Cunningham’s Report 
of the Archicological Survey for 18G2 G3. 
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STATEMENT 

Abstract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. 

Admission Fees. 

Received from New Members, Rs. 1,600 0 0 
Contributions. 

Received from Members, ... 8,389 10 0 

Journal. 

Sale proceeds of, and Subscriptions 
to the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society, ... ... 602 15 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 4 2 0 

Ditto of Freight, ... ... 2 4 0 

Discount on Postage Stamps, ... 0 15 0 

Library. 

Sale proceeds of Books, ... 282 4 0 

Refund of Freight, ... ... 18 0 0 

Museum. 

Received from the General Trea- 
sury at 500 Rs. per month, ... 6,000 0 0 

Savings of salary, ... ... 100 10 6 

Refund of the amount from Go- 
vernment, advanced to Mr. C. 

Swaries, Taxidermist, ... 400 9 9 

Ditto ditto from Mr. C. Swaries, 10 14 0 

Ditto of Contingent Charges, ... 3 9 3 


Secretary’s Office. 

Sale of Postage Stamps, ... 2 8 0 

Discount on ditto, ... ... 3 4 9 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 8 12 0 

Ditto of Packing Charges, ... 0 8 0 

Saving of Salary, ... ' ... 10 0 


Vested Fund. 

Interest on Government Securities 
received from the Bank of Bengal, * 337 8 0 
Income Tax on the Anticipation 
Interest on Government Se- 
curities, ... ... ^53 11 

Refund of Income Tax, ... * 2 1 0 

General Establishment. 

Fine, ... ... ... 4 0 0 


1864. 1863. 

1,600 0 0 1,792 ♦O 0 
8,389 10 0 7,138 2 9 

610 4 0 611 5 3 

300 4 0 388 12 0 

6,515 11 6 6,031 12 6 

16 0 9 10 11 9 

344 12 11 5,494 1 8 

4 0 0 


Carried over, Rs. 17,780 11 2 
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No. 1. 


of the Asiatic Society for 1864. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

1804. 


JOUBNAL. 

Freigltt, ... ... 1^®* 

Printing Charges, ... 

Commission on Sale of Books, ... 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, 
Packing Charges, ... 

Drawing and Engraving Charges, 
Lithographing Charges, 
Photographing Charges, 

Petty Charges, ... ... 

Purchase of Journal of Asiatic 
Society, 

Ditto of a Blank Book, 


Libeaby. 

Salary of the Librarian, 
Establishment, 

Charges for Labelling Photogra- 
phic Album, 

Purchase of Books, ... 

Book Binding, 

Books Cleaning, 

Prc]>aring a Catalogue, 
Commission on Sale of Books, 

Two Blank Books, 

Petty Charges, 


Museum. 

Salary of the Curator, 

Ditto ditto Sub-Curator, ... 

Establishment, 

Extra Taxidermist’s Salary, 
Contingent Charges, 

Income Tax on Curator’s Salary, 

A Teak wood Glass Case, 
Repairing a rattan mat, 

A new mat. 

Covering the floor of the Skeleton 
and Reptile rooms with Zinc 
Sheets, 

Repairing the Cases of the Mu- 
seum, ... 

Freight,.,. 


Carried over, Rs. 


102 

10 

0 

1,772 

7 

0 

10 

8 

6 

57 

13 

0 

29 

2 

0 

140 

2 

0 

122 

0 

0 

14 

6 

6 

2 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


2,264 3 


815 

8 

0 

84 

0 

0 

12 

10 

8 

106 

12 

0 

235 

8 

0 

39 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

25 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

11 

1 

3 


1,397 0 


1,572 

12 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

943 

12 

9 

765 

10 

6 

1,033 

5 

0 

90 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

10 

14 

0 

102 

0 

0 

68 

4 

0 

98 

10 

0 

6,205 

12 

3 3,661 


1863. 


0 3,596 15 4 


8 1,857 14 6 
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EECETPTS. 


Coin Fcnd. 

Sale proceeds of Silver Coins, 


Brought over, Bs. 17,780 11 2 

33 0 0 

33 0 0 


Hon’ble a. Eden. 

Eefuud of the amount paid him,... 119 


Lieut. -Col. J. C. Hauohton. 

Eefund of the amount paid him,... 2 12 0 


Me. J. Swaeies. 

Eefund of the amount paid him, 10 4 6 


A. C. L. Caelyle, Esq. 

‘ Eefund in part of the amount ad- 
vanced him for Contingent Ex- 
penses, &c. for the Museu,iu, ... 274 12 9 

Ditto ditto on his Salary, ... 6 8 0 


PoTiT Pabun Mistet. 

Eefund of the amount advanced 
him for preparing a case for 
Natural History Specimens, ... 50 0 0 


A. Grote, Esq. 

Eefund of the amount paid him,,,, 5 10 0 


119 

2 12 0 

10 4 6 

280 4 9 

60 0 0 

6 10 0 


Balance or 1863. 
Bank of Bengal, 

Cash in hand, 


... 5,609 13 1 
... 104 G 3 

5,714 3 4 


Carried ovcr,Es. 23,877 15 6 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought o^er, Rs. 6,^6 12 3 3,661 3 8 
Purchase of a Oval white stand,... 14 0 
Ditto 39 Oval gilt Brackets, ... 100 8 0 

6,397 8 3^ 8,469 3^.11 

Secbetaey's Office. 

General Establishment, .. 780 0 0 

Secretary’s Ofiice Establishment, 1,023 0 0 

PurcMIse of Postage Stamps, •• 137 7 6 

Ditto three Blank Books, .. 5 12 0 

Ditto a Blank Ledger Book, , 16 12 0 

Ditto a Sheet Almanac for 1804, 1 0 0 

Ditto of a Postage Scale and 
Weight, .. 11 0 0 

Stationery, .. 124 4 6 

Bearing Postage, ., 6 19 

Insufficient Postage, 3 15 9 

Lithographing and Printing 

Charges, ... 142 0 0 

Extra Writer’s Salary, . 67 0 0 

Engiaving 2 Brass Seals, . 6 0 0 

Petty Charges, ... . 7 12 3 

2,321 1 9 2,047 1 6 

Vested Fund. 

Purchase of new 6 per Cent. Govt. 

Security, ... ... 4,000 0 0 

Ditto ditto 6 J per Cent, ditto, ... 2,500 0 0 

Interest on Government Securities, 174 9 11 

Premium on ditto, ... ... 3G7 8 0 

Commission on Purchase of Govt. 

Securities, ... ... 16 4 0 

Ditto to the Bank of Bengal for 

drawiri" Interest on the Govt. 

Securities, ... ... 0 13 5 

Income Tax on the Interest on 

the ditto, ... ... 2 10 

Fee for renewing Govt. Securities, 2 0 0 

7,063 4 4 15 14 4 

Coin Fund. 

Purchase of Coins, ... ... 366 2 11 

Preparing a wooden Cabinet with 

30 Drawers, ... 40 14 0 

Petty Charges, ... 0 2 0 

406 2 11 6 6 6 

Building. 

Assessment, ... 390 0 0 

Ditto for Lighting, ... ... 78 0 0 

Repairing, ... ... 343 n 3 

^ 816 11 3 426 12 3 

Goveenment. 

Freight on 2 Cases of Mahabhashya 
sent to London, ... ... 32 0 0 

Transit Charges, ... ... 6 11 0 

37 11 0 

Carried over, Rs, 20,613 11 2 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, Re. 23,877 16 6 
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Carried over, Rs. 23,877 16 G 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 


Brought over. 

Miscellaneous. 

Advertising Charges, 

Meeting Charges, 

Salary of a Mally, ... 

Purcliase of Receipt Stamps, 

Printing Charges, ... 

Purchase of 2 Small Gilt frames 
with glasses. 

Repairing a Punk ha in the Meet- 
ing loom. 

Repairing Lamps, 

Fee to the Bank of Bengal for 
Stain] )ing Cheques, 

Petty Charges, 


... Rs. 20,613 

25 8 0 
159 1 0 

57 0 0 
10 0 0 

36 0 O 

8 0 0 

45 10 6 
7 8 0 

19 0 

37 3 0 


Messrs. Williams and Noroate. 

Paid Freight for sending a parcel, 2 0 0 
J)itto to the Bank ol’ Bengal as per 

tiieir order, L97,3 a'. 7(^. at J a*. iUd, 992 7 6 


994 


Dr. Dillon. 

Paid 1 kicking Charges for his 

Muniiipur jBeetles, ... ... 2 0 0 


2 


11 2 


7 6 350 15 0 


7 6 2,003 0 0 

0 0 


A. M. Verchere, Esq. 

Paid Ban ghee Expenses for sending 

Library Books, ... ... 1 14 0 

1 14 0 


Hon’jile a. Eden. 

Paid in excess of the amount ad- 
vanced to Mr. C. Swarics, ... 119 

• , 

Government North- Western Provinces. 
Paid Bail way Freight for sending 

Journal for 1864, ... ... 5 6 0 


Mr. J. Sw ARIES. 

Balance due by him for Purchase 
of Packing boxes and fishes for 
the Museum, ... ... 10 4 6 


E- B. Cowell, Esq. 

Paid Messrs. Thacker, Spink A Co. 

for 100 Gla/ed Cards, ... 4 0 0 

Ditto Freight for sending 2 Parcels 

of Books to London, ... 23 0 0 


Lieut.-Col. J, C. Haughton. 

Paid Bearing Bangheo on a parcel 
of Journal, Vol. VIII. from 
Cooeh Behar, ... 2 12 0 


119 

5 6 0 

10 4 6 

27 0 0 


2 12 0 


Carried over, Bs. 22,046 0 5 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, Rs. 23,877 16 6 


Rs. 23,877 16 6 


The 31^^ December f 1 864 
Asiatic Society's Mooma, 


Examined. 

Lalgopal Dutt, 

Assistant Secretary 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 

Brought over, Ra. 22,046 0 5 

A. C. L. Caeltlb, Esq. 

Paid him as an advance on the 
Contingent Expenses for the Mu- 
seum, ... ... ... 869 0 0 

Ditto ditto on his Salary, ... 66 8 0 

414 8 0 

A. Geote, Esq. 

Paid for Arseniated Soap, ... 2 10 0 

Ditto for Banghee Expenses for 

sending ditto, ... 3 0 0 

6 10 0 

H. C. SuTilBELAND, Esq. 

Paid Freight and Cooly-hire for 
sending Library Books, ... 12 6 

12 6 

PoTIT Pabitn Mtstey. 

Paid him as an advance for pre- 
paring a Case for Natural History 
Specimens, ... ... 100 0 0 

100 0 0 

Majoe-Gbnl. a. Cunningham. 

Paid Packing Charges for sending 

Library Books, ... 0 6 6 

f 0 6 6 

Balance. 

Bank of Bengal, ... ... 1,304 5 6 

Cash in hand, ... ... 5 14 7 

1,310 4 1 

Rs. 23,877 15 6 

W. L. Henley, 

Secretary Asiatic Society. 
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STATEMENT 

Ahstract of llte 


BECIIPTS. 

1864. 1863. 

Oriental Publications. 

Beoeived by Sale of Bibliotheca Indica, 2,023 6 3 

Ditto by Subscription to ditto, ... 139 11 0 

Ditto by Sale of White Yajur Voda, ... 88 0 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 8 15 3 

Ditto of Freight, ... 0 8 0 

2,210 8 6 1,928 1 0 

Government Allowance. 

Received from the General Treasury at 
600 Rs. per month, 12 months, ... 6,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 

Vested Fund, 

Received Interest on tho> Government 

Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 442 8 0 

Ditto Income Tax on tlie Anticipation 

Interest on Govt. Securities, ... 6 15 9 

Refund of Income Tax paid on the In- 
terest on Government Securities, , 2 13 0 

462 4 9 10,302 1 9 

R. T. H. Griffith, Esq. 

Refund of Freight paid for sending a 
parcel of Bib. Indica, 3 3 0 

3 3 0 

Rev. F. Ktttel. 

Received from him on Deposit, 3 9 0 

3 9 0 

Pundit Ajoodhianath. 

Refund of Freight paid for sending 

Bib. Indica, 3 13 0 

3 13 0 


Custody of Oriental Works, 
Saving of Salary, 


1 14 0 


1 14 0 


Balance of 1863. 
In the Bank of Bengal, 
Cash in hand. 


9,451 4 1 
4 13 11 

9,456 2 0 


2 8 0 


Carried over, Rs, 18,131 6 3 
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No. 2. 

Oriental Fund for 1864, 


DISBUKSBMENTS. 

OiiiENTAL Publications. 

Commissioii on tho Sale of Books, Rs. 235 11 6 

Freight, ... ... ... 94 8 0 

Packing Charges, ... ... 83 9 

Piirchnso of Postage Stamps, ... 10 14 0 

Potty Cliargos, ... ... 7 11 9 


Vested Fund. 

Purchase of new 5 per Cent. Govom- 


1864. 


382 0 0 


nicnt Security, 

6,000 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto 5^ per Cent, ditto ditto, 

3,500 

0 

0 

Intor("Ht on tlie Gov('rnnieut Securities, 

232 

14 

1 

Premium on ditto ditto, 

495 

0 

0 

Connaisaiou on Purchase of ditto ditto. 

21 

4 

0 

Ditt(^ to the Bank oi‘ Bengal for draw- 
ing Interest on Govt. Securities, ... 

1 

1 

7 

Income Tax on the Interest on ditto 
ditto, ... ... ... 

2 

13 

0 

Fee for renewing Government Secu- 
rities, 

2 

0 

0 

Custody op Oriental Works, 

Salary of tho Librarian, ... 

349 

8 

0 

Eslabhsliincnt, 

72 

0 

0 

Salary of D iifiory. 

92 

2 

0 

Book Binding, 

289 

6 

0 

Books Cleaning, 

82 

0 

0 

Two Blank Books, 

8 

8 

0 

F('c pani io tho Bank of Bengal for 
Stumping Cheques, 

1 

9 

0 

Petty Charges, 

5 

16 

6 

LnniARY. 

Purchase of Books, 

23 

0 

0 

Copying Mss. 

Copying Charges, 

14 

10 

G 


9,255 0 8 


R. T. II, Grtppith, Esq, 

Pair! Freight for sending a parcel of 

Bibl. Indica, 3 3 0 

PrrNDIT A.TOODmANATH. 

Paid h^r(‘ight for sending a parcel of 

Bibl. Indica, 3 13 0 

Rev. F. Foulkes. 

Paid Freight for sending a parcel of 

Bibl. Indica, 2 8 9 


901 0 6 
23 0 0 
14 10 6 

3 3 0 

3 13 0 

2 8 9 


1863. 


307 4 6 


31 5 10 


800 13 3 
98 6 0 
44 5 0 


Carried over, Ra, 10,685 4 5 
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Brought over, Rs. 18,131 6 3 


Rs. 18,131 6 3 


CoiTect. 

R. Mitra. 

The 31 si Decemhorf 1864. 

Asiatic Societies Rooms. 


Examined, 

Lalgopal Di’tt, 

Assistant Secrciarij, 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought oyer, Es.- 10,585 4 5 


AswalXtana Seauta Suteas. 

Editing Charges, ... „• 288 0 0 

BiogeaphicaIi Dictionary. 

Paid Capt. W. N. Loea, as advance for 
printing ditto, ... 900 0 0 

Tarikhi Badaoni. 

Paid Capt. W. N. Lees, as advance for 
printing ditto, ... ... 300 0 0 

Ditto Editing and Printing Charges,... 584 0 0 

Sanuita op the Black. Yajue Veda. 

Editing Charges, ... ... 240 0 0 

Printing ditto, ... 448 0 0 

TabakXti Nasiri. 

Editing and Printing Charges, 838 10 0 

MimAnsa Darsana. 

Editing Charges, ... ... 96 0 0 

Printing ditto, ... 253 0 0 

Maitri Upanishad. 

Editing Charges, ... 30 0 0 


288 0 0 


900 0 0 


884 0 0 


688 0 0 508 0 0 


838 10 0 584 0 0 


Wis 0 Ramin. 

Editing and Printing Charges, ... 1,168 0 0 
Sankara Digvijata. 

Printing Charges, ... ... 126 4 0 


349 0 0 


80 0 0 


1,168 0 0 


Taittir£ya Brahmana op the Black Yajurveda, 
Editing Chai-ges, ... ... 144 0 0 

Printing ditto, ... 224 0 0 

Brihat Sanhita. 

Printing Charges, ... 228 0 0 


126 4 0 


368 0 0 2,905 0 0 


irrmting Charges, ... 228 0 0 

KAmandaki. 

Editing Charges, ... 96 0 0 

Aranyaka op the Black Yajurveda 
Editing Charges, ... 14,4 , q q 

Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, ... 1,424 10 2 

Cash in hand, 13 9 8 


228 0 0 


96 0 0 129 10 0 


144 0 0 


1,438 3 10 


Rs. 18,131 6 3 


W. L. Heeley, 

Secretary^ Asiatic Society, 
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Asiatic Society's Rooms. Asbistant Secretary. Secretary. Asiatic Society. 

Correct 

Rajendra Lal Mitra, 

Member, Finance Committee. 
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In accordance with the announcement of She Couucil in the Annual . 
Eeport read at the Annual Greneral Meeting held on the 11th January, 
1865, the Proceedings of the Society’s meetings will henceforth he 
printed in parts separate from the Journal, to be issued monthly to all 
members and subscribers. They will be paged and indexed separately, 
so that at the close of each year, they may, at the option of members, 
be bound up either in a small separate volume, or as a third division of 
the Journal. 

The original papers which will henceforth form the Journal proper, 
will be classified under two heads, viz., Historical, Archasological, 
Numismatic, Philological and Literary on the one hand, and Natural 
and Physical Science on the other. With the latter will appear the 
Meteorological registers as heretofore. These two divisions will be 
paged and indexed separately, forming respectively parts I. and 11. of 
the volume for the year. They will also be issued in separate numbers, 
alternately or simultaneously, according to the number and character of 
the communications awaiting publication. 

The price of the Journal to subscribers will be the same as hereto- 
fore. The subscription to the Proceedings will be, to members, 
(additioi^al copies,) 3 as. a number, or 2 Rs. 4 as. yearly, to non- 
members 4 as, a number or 3 Es, yearly. 

HENEY F. BLANFOEP,*) 

> Joint Secretaries » 
W. L. HEELEY, 3 
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8. From Colonel R. Strachey, a copy of his reprint of the Palaeon- 
tology of Niti.^* 

9. From the Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department, a copy of a new edition of the “ Routes in the Bengal 
Presidency.” 

10. From Professor C. U. Shepard, through Capt. W. S. Johnson, 
a collection of Meteoric stones and irons. 

11. From Col. A. Fytche, specimens of Andamanese hows and 
arrows. 

The following letter from Mr. John Beames was read : — 

Dear Sib, 

With reference to the article on Goojrat published in the Society's 
Journal, No. IV. of 1864, page 402, I have the pleasure to send yon 
the inscription on the Baolee or large well with steps at Kharian, 
mentioned at page 405. 

The word ‘ Jutyoollah^ in the last line hut four of the page is a 
misprint for ^ Fattih-ullah.^ 

The inscription was copied by me when I was at Kharian in 1859, 
and is strictly accurate. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Beames. 

Purneah, Srd March, 1865. 

P. S. — I also notice that in line 22nd, page 408, “ Tossa'’ is a 
misprint for “ Topa the latter is the name for a wooden peck- 
measure. 

aJLo 

• dJfj 

The following letter from Lieut. R. C. Beavan giving an account 
of the ruins in the Maunhhoom district was also read : — 

Camp Bamnuggur, 

Maunbhoom, 

Via Bancoorah, Wth March, 
In continuation of my last letter, I have great pleasure in 
sending you the following further account of old ruins, &c. in this 
district. 
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At the village ot Pkikbhirrhiah, situated about two miles to the east 
of Poncha, a well known spot in Fergunnah Bagda, (more generally, 
however, called Sikkerbhoom,) I found the remains of several temples, 
three of which are now standing, but in a very dilapidated condition. 
Two are constructed of stone, and oue only of brick, the fallen heaps, 
on all sides, of stones, some of which bear the trace of the carver, show 
tliat ionnerly, some eight or ten buildings in all must have been 
erected on the spot. In a small shed close by, where the villagers do 
poojah to it, is a colossal male figure, standing upright, with the hands 
stretched out close to the sides. It is depicted perfectly naked, and 
the hair is wound up into a knot on the top of the head. The 
material it is composed of is a blackish stone, and the arms only on 
being tapped sounded hollow. 

Piuiensions as follows : — 

Feet Inches. 

Total height of figure from top knot to feet... ... 7. 

Shoulder to shoulder .. . ... ... ... 2. 4f 

Ditto to end of middle finger. . . ... ... ... 3 9 

The back is sculptured as far as just below the buttocks, where the 
legs hehind form part of the pedestal. The pedestal is not raised 
more than a foot from the ground, making the total height, from top 
of Lead bottom of pedestal, above 8 feet 6 inches. On each side of 
tlic feet on the pedestal are two smaller figures, said to be Bhanjhas. 
Sex 111 ) distinguishable. The name of the figure is Bhiram, which is 
1 fancy a synonym of Budh. An attendant brahmin is said to do poojah 
to this idol, in which the villagers join, but no amount of questioning 
could elicit any information as to dates, or by whom the buildings 
close by and this image, were constructed. They only know that some 
god built them long before either their generation or that of the 
oldest men in the place came into existence. This large image has 
evidently been broken in half across the thighs and mended again, by 
whom or when, nobody knows. In the same shed are four other 
separate figures of apparently the same person, only much smaller. 
They, together with the larger one, have been copiously smeared over 
with ghee or grease of some kind. Another carving is a square 
pedestal about 2 feet high, apparently the model of a email tom- 
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pie ; on each is a standing figure. This tem- 
ple is placed in the middle of a stone tank, 
(I fancy it is meant for,) as in accompanying 
sketch. B is raised, A cut out about 2 inches 
in depth ; C is a projecting side forming a kind 
of spout for water, which might be poured 
into A. 

There are a few other fragments of stone figures scattered about, 
chiefly ot small size. 

The three building still standing are about 25 feet high : there is 
nothing in them, nor any regular doorway, simply a hole large enough 
to give admittance to a dog, at the base. Many of the stones appear 
very old and are covered with a peculiar white efilorescence, due 
probably to the presence oJ some salt in their natural formation. 

The brick temple is close to the others ; in fact all, both ruins and 
temples, cannot occupy more than a couple of acres of ground. It is 
much worn away at the base on all sides, by bricks being knocked 
out. It is otherwise in better preservation than those of stone, and 
shews signs of having been once covered outside with plaster or stucco. 

The majority of the bricks appear to be 10 inches square and 
2^ inches thick. 

I have searched in vain for the traces of any inscriptions or writing 
of any kind which might give a clue to the date of these .buildings, 
but could find none. 

Another place in the vicinity, which I mentioned in my last letter, 
is a village called Budpore. I hope to be able to have a future 
opportunity of sending some particulars also regarding it. 

From what I can gather, I am inclined to think that the country 
round the base of ‘ Parasa,’ a high hill between Budpore and 
Paikbhirrhia was formerly much more populous than it is at pre- 
sent. The remains in various places, of what were doubtless at 
one time large tanks, in one of which, situated now in the heart of 
the jungles, I found a live Gangetic crocodile, (muggur,) tend to 
confirm this conviction, and the want of water near the hill appears at 
present to be the only bar to the establishment of villages nearer to it. 

1 should have mentioned that at Paikbhirrhia, 'y^ithin a stone’s 
throw of the buildings, is a good sized tank, which, beyond a bund 
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thrown across one end of a natural slope or ravine to stop the water, 
shews no traces of human skill. 

Solitary temples, all in a ruinous condition, exist in various spots in 
the heart of the jungles. Most are in a state of gradual decay, from 
trees having grown first on and then into them. 

Hoping that this rough notice may elucidate some more information 
regarding dates, <fec. from those antiquarians in Calcutta, who are best 
able to afford it. 

Believe me, &c., 

(Sd.) R. 0. Bbavan. 

Letters from Baboo Taruck Chunder Sircar, R. H. Barnes, Esq. 
and R. E. Goolden, Esq., intimating their desire to withdraw from 
the Society were recorded. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting w^ero 
balloted for and elected Ordinary members : — 

Dr. J. M. Fleming, 29th P. N. I. 

R. Taylor, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting : — 

C. W. Villiers Bradford, Esq. proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Lieut. J. Waterhouse, Royal Artillery, Delhi, proposed by 
Mr. Grotc, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

C. Davies, Esq., Rotasghur, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. Blanford. 

The Rev. 0. H. A. Dali was proposed by the Council as an 
Associate member. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced : 

1. From E. Thomas, Esq., a paper entitled '' Ancient Indian 
Weights of the earliest Indian Coinage.” 

2. From W. T. Blanford, Esq., “ Contributions to Indian Mala- 
cology, No. V.— Descriptions of new land shells from Arakan, Pegu 
and Ava ^ with notes on the distribution of described species.’* 

3. From Baboo Gopinath Sein, abstract of the results of the 
hourly Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s 
Office in January, 1865. 

. 4. From the Punjab Government on the part of Dr. A. M. Ver- 
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chere, a paper on the Geology of Cashmere, the western Himalaya 
and the Afghan mountains, with a note on the fossils by M. Edward 
de Vemueil. 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows : 

‘‘ The meeting are aware, that since we last met, the mail has 
announced to us the death in England of a very distinguished 
Honorary Member of our Society, Dr. Hugh Falconer. To those of 
us who were personally acquainted with him, this announcement 
cannot but have caused very deep and sincere sorrow, and all who 
have followed him in those interesting researches in which he has for 
some years past taken so leading a part, must feel the magnitude of 
the loss which the Natural Sciences have sustained by his death. 

‘‘ It was only two months ago that the Secretary read to you an extract 
from a letter addressed to me by Dr. Falconer, when on his way to 
Gibraltar to explore the caves in which the latest discoveries have 
been made of human remains. The antiquity of man was the special 
question on which he had lately been concentrating all the efforts of 
his logical and well trained mind, and it is in this more than in any 
other branch of science, that the want of his guidance will be most felt. 

I do not propose here to give any detailed sketch of Dr. Falconer’s 
career ; more than one su(;h sketch has been published in the Engl ish 
Journals ; the best in the ‘ Header,’ to which he was occasionally a 
contributor. He was a member of this Society from 1830, alid all his 
earlier papers appeared in our Journal, His last work in India, as 
laborious as useful, was to label and catalogue the Tertiary fossils from 
the Sewaliks and other parts of India, which form the most valuable 
department of our Museum. 

The Council have requested me to move the following resolution : — 

‘ Resolved that this meeting desires to record an ex 2 )ression of its 
deep and sincere regret at the death of Dr. Hugh Falcone)-, and its 
sense of the loss which the cause of Natural Science has thereby 
sustained.’ ” 

The Resolution being put to the meeting, was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Oldham said, — “ Sir, I most entirely concur in the exi)rcssion of 
regret, which the Society have just recorded, for the heavy loss which 
they, in common with every cultivator of science, have sustained by 
the death of Hugh Falconer, I can, perha 2 )s, more fully and doe^dy 
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than any one here, estimate the amount of that loss. Having long 
had the privilege of intimate intercourse with Dr. Falconer, living 
with him for years, engaged in common pursuits, and often co-operat- 
ing in his more special labours, I had the fullest opportunity *bf 
knowing the value and extent of the information he had accumulated, 
of estimating the care and trathfulness of his research, and of admir- 
ing the astounding accuracy of his unrivalled memory. But I had, 
too, the best opportunity of knowing that much, very much, of this 
rich store of acquired knowledge was^ I regret to say, not prepared for 
communication to others by publication. And I can, therefore, feel 
the vastness of the loss we have sustained. 

‘ Sir, with this Society, Hugh Falconer was long and actively con- 
nected : his labours have added much to our collections, and still more 
to the value oi tlioso collections, by his accurate descriptions ; and to 
him the Society is largely indebted as a labourer in the wide field of 
Indian Natural History. But he has another special claim on our 
grateful recollection. Ho was one of the earliest and most earnest 
promoters of some of those reforms in the conduct of the Society, 
which have, T rejoice to say, resulted in raisiiig this Society from a 
protracted state of almost bankruptcy to one of prosperous finance, 
and which, I trast, will equally result in infusing into the Society a 
little of its foi iiicr energy and activity, instead of that lethargy which 
se(‘med to have seized it. To Hugh Falconer then, this Society is 
largely indebted. And I cannot think that we should do justice to 
oui sclves, did wc rest contented with merely recording our sense of 
that obligation. I think some lasting memorial of such a man should 
remain ; that our rooms should contain, side by side with those busts 
wo now see, one of Hugh Falconer, a worthy colleague of those giants 
of Indian Science ; and that we should thus endeavour to perpetuate 
the memory of one whose fellowship with the Society had long given 
honour to that body. I would not in the slightest degree desire to 
interfere with the worthy intentions of his many friends in Great 
Britain to place a similar memorial to his name in some of the Scien- 
tific Societies in London. But I do think the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal would be forgetful of its duty, and be chargeable with ingratitude, 
if it did not endeavour to do likewise. Sir, there will be no lack of 
funds in Europe for such a purpose, the value of Hugh Falconer was 
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too well known, and too fully appreciated to admit of a moment’s 
doubt on this matter. And there need, therefore, be no fear that any 
effort we shall make, will interfere with others in Great Britain. I am 
desirous that such a proposition, however, should not come from me 
or from any individual member. I think it ought to come officially 
from the Council, and I shall, therefore, not propose any motion on 
the subject, but leave it to be taken up by that body, convinced that 
the Society will be glad to aid them in any effort to do honour to the 
memory of Hugh Falconer.” 

The Secretary read some extracts from Mr. W, T. Blanford’s paper, 
to the following effect : — 

It is evident that two very distinct Zoological provinces exist in 
Burma, exclusive of Martaban and Tenasserim, which latter form a 
third, characterized by the appearance of several Malayan generic types. 
The two northern provinces are, 1st, Arakan with the southern part 
of Pegu, near the sea, enjoying a very humid climate. 2nd, Upper 
Burma, with, in many jjlaces, a very dry climate. The boundary in the 
Irrawaddi valley may be drawn roughly above Henzada, although 
species belonging to each fauna, as is usually the case, pass over the 
border. The first province, besides a considerable number of peculiar 
species, is especially characterized by forms, common on the one hand 
to the Khasi hills and even to the Himalayas, and on the other hand 
to Tenasserim. In the Ava province, on the other hand, Jhe forms 
which have also been found in India, are iRostly inhabitants of the 
plains. The genus Hypselostoma has as yet only been found within 
this province or close to its borders. It is rich in species of Plectopylis 
and in varieties or allies of Helix similaris. The Arakan Yama 
north of Henzada, separates the two provinces ; the southern portion 
of the range, which is very low, rarely exceeding 1000 feet, is solely 
occupied by species belonging to the Arakan fauna. These provinces 
are also characterized by distinct forms of mammals and birds, and 
there is a great difference in their vegetation. 

“ Referring to a paper of Mr. Theobald’s published in the J. A. S. B. 
for last year, Mr. Blanford expressed his dissent from Mr. Theobald’s 
views in many points, especially those on the origin, emigration and 
distribution of mollusca. He pointed out that while Mr. Theobald 
was endeavouring, as he avowed, to combat the views of Mr. Darwin, 
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he was in reality only opposing the doctrine of specific centres, which 
had been established by Edward Forbes, Owen, Lyell and many 
others, and accepted by the great majority of livi.ig naturalists. Tp 
call this the Darwinian theory, as Mr. Theobald appeared to do, would 
be paralleled by calling the earth’s rotation round the sun the New- 
tonian theory. In each case the earlier theory is only a necessary step 
in the line of argument, and the hypothesis of the origin of species by 
means of natural selection is no more involved in the doctrine of 
specific centres, than was the theory of universal gravitation in that of 
the rotation of planets round the sun. 

Adverting then to the distribution of fresh water mollusca, which 
Mr. Theobald had advanced in favour of his opinion, and especially of 
the bivalves with their limited powers of progression, a well worn 
argument in favour of the sporadic origin of species, i. e. of the 
descent of each species from many parent stocks, existing in distinct 
localities, the author pointed out that there appears much, even in this 
instance, in favour of specific centres. Widely distributed species, such 
as Unio marginalise although found in rivers, tanks, &c., which have 
no communication with each other, are continuously distributed with 
respect to geographical area, i. c. the same species do not occur, e. g, 
in tropical Asia and tropical America. Other species, e. g. Unio 
olivaceuSy &c., are restricted to a single river, and in other cases again, 
such as Unio ceruleuse &c., and its allies, one form is found over a 
considerable area in Bengal, and in separate rivers, and is replaced at 
a distance, as in Sind and Western India, by forms which may either 
be considered as distinct species or as local varieties, according to the 
value attached to specific rank. In the intermediate country of Central 
: India, we find intermediate forms. The case of fresh water mollusca 
^is quite an exceptional one, and it was certainly more philosophical to 
ponsider that our knowledge of the means of distribution in this case 
fls imperfect, than to arrogate to ourselves complete knowledge of the 
l^bject, and to assert that no means of passage exist.” 
t Deferring to the latter part of the above paper, Mr. H. F, Blanford 
^mentioned some facts of the distribution of the fresh water genera 
Mclaniue Paludomus and their allies which in connection with an 
Observation of Mr. Darwin’s seemed to account, in part at least, for the 
idistribution of fresh water mollusca* Mr. Darwin had foi^id the seeds 
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of water plants, not unfrequently adhering to the feet of water 
fowl, as mentioned in his work on the origin of species, and had sug- 
gested that the eggs and fry of fresh water mollusca might occasion- 
ally he transported in this way. Mr. Blanford has found that those 
Melaniajd<B such as the Tanalia^ the Philopotamis and those species 
of Mdaniaj such as M. terebra^ and M. Hugelii that inhabit mountain 
streams, (which are rarely or never visited by water fowl,) are extremely 
restricted in distribution, and when a number of neighbouring streams 
are tenanted by the same species, that each stream has frequently a 
distinct variety or series of varieties. The low country species on the 
contrary, and generally those inhabiting tanks and j heels, such as 
Pahtdomus Tanjoriensis and Melania tuherculata, have in all cases a 
very wide distribution. Estuai’ino species such as Melania aenleata 
Chemnitz are equally widely distributed. The last mentioned species 
ranges from the Navigator’s Islands, (from which specimens exist in 
the Society’s Museum,) to the West Coast of Africa, and the same 
species had been found by himself in Southern India and Ceylon. By 
attention to such facts as those, Mr. Blanford thought that the at present 
exceptional case of fresh water mollusca, would eventually be found 
to conform to the general rule, that in cases of wide distribution, somo 
means of transport exist, although not apprehensible at the first glance. 
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The Montlily General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on the 3rd Instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From 0. Lane, Esq., Akyab, a specimen of Bmeros cavalus. 

2. From E. R. Middleton, Esq., a Locust. 

3. From E. R. Forbes, Esq , specimens of a lumbricoid wonn and 
of a Gordius, captured at Purneah. 

4. From Dr. T. C. Jerdon, a collection of bird skins. 

6. From W. T, Westfield, Esq., a Bhotanese helmet, part of a shell 
found in the room in which Sir Henry Lawrence died, and four Tablets 
with Tibetan sacred texts. 

6. From Brigadier General 11. Tombs, two tablets of talcose slate, 
with the figure of a Namthosra or god of wealth on the one and the 
Tibetan six -syllabic prayer on the other, found in an old Mutt at 
Bewanagiri, 

7. From Col. J. C. Haughton, two Tibetan printed books found at 
Mynagoree. 

The following is an extract from the letter received with the pre- 
sentation. 

“ The books are no doubt sacred texts. Every monastery has a library 
of such volumes and every local authority has a monastery attached to 
his court. 

“ At Dumsong the library contained 108 such volumes. At Dalim- 
kote there was a large library ; but it was unfortunately burnt by our 
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8holh ]>e{ore wc entered the place. Tlic monks of Dumsong have 
theirs.” 

8. From Lieut.-Col, E. C. Tytlcr, two skins of a supposed new 
species of rat, killed at Umhalla. 

The following is an extract from the letter which accompanied the 
presentation. 

“ I shewed them to Jerdon, and he agrees with me that they are quite 
distinct from Mas Indicus^ but Jerdon thinks that it may be a rat that 
has been described by Hodgson. I gave him a specimen and asked 
him to describe it for me, but I have named it Mus Fuankii after viy 
son Franlc who was the first to get specimens for me. This rat is very 
abundant at Umballa, in fact the whole country is destroyed by their 
numerous holes and excavations. It is purely a field animal, and I have 
seen none in houses. Pray present the skins to the Society for me, 
and give them this brief description or rather notes about them. 
Several of that rare and interesting pigeon the Palnmhocna Eversmmni 
the Kumnier Koola of natives, No. 787 of Jerdon’s book, have been 
shot here lately. I have a fine specimen, and Jerdon carried away some 
that were shot for him.” 

9. From Lieut. W. G. Murray of the Eowah Survey, a tracing, by Mr, 
J. Lewis, assistant Engineer, Jubbulpore Line, E. I. E., of a large mass 
of iron found under the ruins of a temple near Jubbulpore. (Vide plate I.) 

In forwarding the tracing, Lieut. Murray observes : — * 

“ I have seen the piece of iron therein described, which is now at 
Kootabra, (about a mile north of Bumhowry,) in Mr. Lovell’s com- 
pound, and am satisfied that it never had any characters or figures 
inscribed on it. The bottom of the mass has a slight concavity, and 
from this and from the coins being found near it, my impression was 
that it was a hammer for punching out the coins, but the weight is too 
great to allow of this theory to stand. Another theory was that it 
was a counterpoise for lifting those large blocks of stone, which make 
us wonder hoW the men of that date used to build, without machinery 
and without scientific knowledge. 

“ Another that it is the corner or foundation of some large temple, 
but I cannot exactly see why it should be iron if that was the object. 

It does not look like an idol nor even a Mahadeo ! and it has fairly 
puzzled us all as to what its use can have been. 
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“ The natives moreover know nothing about it, but say that at the 
foot of Kalin jir a similar piece of metal was found, 

“ If it would be worth while I have no doubt it could be sent to Cal- 
cutta to your museum, 

I do not, however, think it is very ancient, and unless the object for 
which it was used would make it worth the trouble and expense, I 
would not recommend its removal. 

“ I hope you will be able to give us some information, or possibly 
Rajendralala would take that trouble. 

“ P. S. In excavating for bricks, I have particularly requested Mr* 
Lovell to look out for any inscriptions, and if he hnds any to let me 
know.’^ 

The following is Mr. Lewis’s note on the subject. 

Bimihovyry^ 2Ath March^ 1865. 

Herewith a tracing of that curious piece of iron found near here, and 
a slight description of the locality where it was found. 

“ '^^here was a large mound of earth near the village of Grulbul, about 
2 miles south of this, in the Pergunnah of Raigong, Nagode, and 
about 100 yards east of the line of Railway, which was opened by the 
contractors and found to be the remains of an old city or large town^ 
The size of it can be imagined by the quantity of bricks taken out for 
ballasting the Railway with, viz. njore than 250,000 cubic feet up to 
dgite, besides large pieces of stone, apparently having formed 
sills and lintels of doors ; a large quantity of gods were also found, also 
coins, a drawing of one of wdiich I enclose, and at as low a level as any 
bricks have at present been found, this large piece of iron was excavated. 
The drawing shows it square &c., but of course you can understand that 
from rust, (fee. all angles are gone, but it is in sufficient preservation to 
show that no characters have ever been inscribed on it. If from this 
dcscrii)tion of the drawing and coin you can get any light as to 
its origin or use, thrown on the subject, I should be glad to hear of 
it, as its use, <fec., would interest many of us here.” 

The Secretary read the following note by the late Lieutenant Swiuey, 
R. E., on flint arrow heads discovered in the Jubbulpore districts, kindly 
forwarded with two specimens of the anew heads, by H. R. Camac, Esq. 

I think you will be likely to take an interest in a subject which has 
occujuod my attention since my arrival at tliis station. It is the dis- 
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covory of flint implements in the granitic gravel and red soil of the 
Jubbulpore district. 

In my rambles amongst the neighbouring hills, sketch book in hand, 
I was fortunate enough to hit upon several fragments, which struck 
me as remarkably similar to some I once saw in the British Museum. 

I therefore went systematically to work, employing coolies to dig, 
under the superintendence of myself and some peons. 

, The result has been veiy satisfactory. 

By the last mail from Bombay, I forwarded to England to Sir 
Charles Lyell, two cases of 5 trays each of most perfect specimens, and 
since their despatch I have forwarded a long paper on the subject, 
pointing out many interesting peculiarities in these Indian specimens, 
and describing the manner and geological position of their finding. 

They consist chiefiy of 4 sorts. 

The hammers and knives of triangular section are of precisely the 
same kind as those mentioned by Lyell in his Antiquity of Man’’ — 
but the polygonal specimens have never I think been noticed before. 
They are most perfect, and beautifully polished, especially those in 
chalcedony. The jasper ones are very varied in colour and present 
extremely pretty combinations when laid out on the spetumen trays. 
I must mention one stone which I consider a great find. In my paper 
on the subject I stated that it was difficult to conceive how these 
implements had been manufactured, as the polygonal arrow heads have 
their facets curved, as if scooped out with a gouge. I sts^ted it probable 
that the rough stones had been placed on their bases and that the 
arrow heads had been gradually punched out of it, by a gouge working 
downward from the point. In support of this view I instanced a 
number of the specimens which bore visible marks of a circular punch, 
which seemed to cut the flint as clean as a cheese-scoop does cheese. 
I have drawn some of these marks on Eig. A.* They are exactly circu- 
lar with sloping sides, and vary in size from that of a threepenny bit 
to that of a pin’s head. No one who examines them can have doubts 
of their being man’s handiwork. But what could they have been done 
with ? If with an iron instrument, why make stone implements when 
iron was available ? Again, if of iron, how did they manage it ? and 
have we any instrument at the present date, which will punch holes in 
flint without cracking it ? Still farther, in some of the impressions 
^ The Figures are not published. 
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the sides of the cut are torn and have a fibrous appearance, as might 
be made by a rather blunt gouge in dryish clay. Was the flint in a 
different state when these arrows were made, and hardened afterwards ? 
Well, a few days ago, I came across a specimen most* delicately 
marked in two places. The mark is more than J of an inch long and 
under a magnifying glass is most clear. 

No. 1, looks like a number of semicircular bands conical in section 
punched into the stone by some such instrument as this : — [Ideal 
sketch of supposed instruments,^ 

“ That represented in No. 2 is most curious, 2 most perfect cones left 
in the centre of 2 intersecting circles punched into the flint. One cone 
has been chipped on one side. This was done by a circular punch or 
by two operations with the semicircular one for each cone. The age 
of these implements is I think proved by, 1st, their presence in the 
granitic and sandstone formations, and 2ndly by the fracture of a num- 
ber of the white bleached ones, which in section, show a core of the 
original coloured flint, with its bleached outer surface. Many of these 
bleached thicknesses are fully J of an inch. 

‘‘ I have also shewn one in Fig. B. How long it takes to bleach flint 
is of course a matter of doubt, but Sir Charles Lyell seems to think 
some 1 000 years are necessary at the surface of the earth and under 
the influence of no extraordinary chemical action. 

I have made enquiries amongst the natives and Gonds, and can get 
not even a tradition on the subject of these curiosities. They all 
pronounce them to be natural or ‘ Khuda ne banaya.’ 

“ The subject is one of considerable importance at the present stage of 
scientific enquiry, and connected with the discoveries of the flint imple- 
ments found in the Engis and Neanderthal caves, the valley of the 
Somme, and in England, the two cases of specimens, (the first 
ever sent from India !) which I have sent home, will attract considerable 
attention and interest. 

I have written to the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay on the sub- 
ject, but only a short note asking for information.’’ 

Mr. Blanford thought that the specimens exhibited did not admit of 
any decided inference as to their artificial character. They were 
certainly not anow heads, but bore near resemblance to ‘ cores’ from 
which splinters had been chipped off to serve either as aiTow heads or 
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as mere cutting flakes. If so, they were, however, smaller than their 
European homolOgues. The difficulty of accounting for the gouge- 
like facets of the specimens, which had led Lieutenant Swiney to 
suggest the use of some cutting implement, was one of very simple 
solution. Any flint or agate struck in a particular direction would 
give similar facets, mgre.or less regular according to the homogeneity 
of the stone. The drawings which accompanied the paper did not 
appear to be exact representations of specimens, in all cases, at all 
events, and it was impossible to say how far they had been idealised, 
but some of the wedge-shaped forms represented, must be artificial ? 
unless the imagination of the draughtsman had been exorcised to a 
very great extent. The marks noticed by Lieutenant Swiney, and 
which he had thought to be evidence of the use of a cutting instru- 
ment, appeared to Mr. Blanford so far as any opinion could be based 
on the sketches, to be natural marks, such as occurred not imfrequently 
on agates, weathered but not water-worn. 

The following extracts from letters from Mr. T. F. Pei)pe, al*ut 
the Antiquities of Giya, were read, and the photogi*aplis referred to 
exhibited. 

The President observed that Mr. Peppe had promised to send a set 
of these prints for the Society’s Album, together with a note more 
fully descriptive of the reniains shown in them. 

He took the opportunity of exhibiting 2 drawings, made Jby Mr. E. 
Armstrong, of figures in the Behar district. The one was a colossal 
sitting figure of Buddha from the Barabar Caves, the other that of an 
equally colossal Boar, which he found at a place called Parbottcopoor 
some 12 miles from Giriyek the attitude of the animal is very much 
that of the inscribed Boar at Eran in Central India. 

Oya, bth January, 1865. 

I send you a few photographs of some of the places mentioned 
by Cunningham as worth photographing, I should like to complete 
the set in this district, but unfortunately most of the places are out of 
my district, 

“ There is, however, one temple here which has interested me much 
from its general resemblance to the one at Boodh Gya, and I am 
surprised that Cunningham did not visit it ; it is at Kveh only 14 inilcs 
from Qya on the Dondugga road. 
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This cave temple k referred to in Mr, Martinis Eastern India, VoL 
I. page 66, and a drawing given, but the photograph will show it was 
not a very correct one. He seems to think that the temple from its state 
of preservation, is not of a very early date, but I cannot belf) thinking 
that it is one of the oldest temples in this district ; it is built on the 
same plan as the Boodh G-yaone,and the materials and finish correspond ; 
there is an arched chamber below ; above this is another chamber which 
gradually decreases to a point at the top of the building 5 the singular 
opening or doorway to the upper story is not arched, but tapers to a 
point, and the wall above this is lightened by a recess in the inside on 
the same principle, exactly like the temple at Boodh Gya. There is, 
however, a general want *of the usual accompaniments of a Buddhist 
temple in or immediately round the temple, but there is a vast accumula- 
tion of rubbish round it, and many may be buried under this accumula- 
tion. A series of Pillars seems to have surrounded it, but not of the 
Buddhist typo or ‘ railing.’ I am therefore inclined to think that this 
is one of the oldest Hindoo temples, but built in Buddhist times. I can 
gather no authentic information regarding its erection, the people in 
the village adjoining being perfectly ignorant. The Bajah of Deo 
informed me, it was built by the same prince who built the temple at 
Oomga and the one at Deo, (I send a photograph of the Oomga 
temple and the one at Deo is very much the same — ) but this is mere 
conjecture*on his part. I also send a photograph of a singular stone 
inserted in the Porch of the Koch temple, of the ten avatars mentioned by 
Dr. Buchanan. To the south of the temple there are extensive mounds of 
bricks and rubbish, out of which several large statues have been dug. I 
send phoi ographs of the larger ones ; two of them have inscriptions as you 
will perceive from the photographs. I have copies of these, and if desir- 
able, could send them. The larger figure is very fine, but unfortunately 
wants the head, but otherwise it is one of the finest pieces of sculpture 
I have seen. 

“ I also send a photograph of a very singular stone which I found on the 
borders of a tank at Oomga on the Trunk road. It is of green serpentine 
and very old, with an almost illegible inscription, which is more distinct 
I think in the photograph than when looking at the original. Can you 
give me any idea of what it was intended to convey. The centre figure 
is a Boodh I think, but the hand with a lotus in the palm, and the sun 
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and moon are evidently emblematical. I found another at the same place, 
but not so lar^ife or so well preserved. I was told that they marked the 
burialplace of a ‘ jogee’ or ‘ muhunt,* and I am inclined to think this near 
the truth, but in that case it would be that of Buddhist — ^the Sanydsies 
have generally a stone with a peculiar mark scratched on it put up 
when they are buried thus. 

“ I find that Major Kittoe visited and described the temple at Oomga. 
I found the inscription he refers to inside the temple : it is a very long 
one and in good preservation, and has, I believe, been translated. I 
found his paper in the XVI. Vol. of the Society’s Journal ; in the same 
vol. he refers to the temple at Koch but does not seem to have visited it.” 

Gy a, 22wc2 March ^ 1865. 

“I have found out a 'great many interesting works in this district 
which have not been noticed before, and have taken photographs of 
the more interesting statues, &c., which I will send with the notes 
I made at the time. I have also some inscriptions which I think from 
their age and locality may prove interesting. 

‘‘ With regard to the magnesium light there is nothing in this district 
which is worth photographing by that means. The caves at Biirabur are 
quite plain, polished granite inside, so there is nothing that would 
show in a photograph. Where is the wire procurable ? 

‘‘ Yes/k the stone is not serpentine, but a species of green potstone. 
I found another fragment and was then enabled to break it,., and then 
saw what it was. If you fail in reading the inscription I will get an 
impression in clay and send it. 

“ This district is very rich in antiquities, and I find old Buddhist 
statues in fragments, all over the country ; mostly imperfect, but some 
of them very unique. 

“ I should very much like to know" if Cunningham visited Koch, and 
what he thinks of the probable age of the temple. Mr. Horne, of 
Benares, says it is Buddhist ! If so, the statues &c. are not, but the 
older ones may have been removed or destroyed.” 

The following communication from Lieutenant B. C. Beavan, 
giving a further account of the ruins of Budhpore was read. 

The following notes were made during a recent visit to the ruins at 
the village of Budhpore, in Pergunnah Maunbhoom, District Mauu- 
bhoom* 
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‘‘ Badhpore is a small village situated on the banks of the Cossyo 
river, and between it and the Parasa hills, the highest point of which 
forms a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey Long. E. 86®. 43'. 
Lat. N. 23®. 07'. The greater portion of the ruins, comprising pro- 
bably the remains of some four templer,, are close to the village on the 
North East side of it ; and at a short distance from them, and further 
still from the village is a large tank, the largest fn fact that I have 
seen for some miles in this direction. 

“ An annual mela or fair is held at Budhpore during the Ohurruck 
Poojah festival, to which, amongst other things, are brought, I under- 
stand, numbers of young birds for sale, chiefly the Shama, Kittacincla 
macroura, Gmel — and young parrakeets, PalcBornis rosa^ Bodd. — I 
imagine that it is from these fairs, which appear to be usual in many 
places in the district at this particular festival, many of those birds are 
collected which eventually And their way for sale to Calcutta — and are 
said to come from the Rajmehal hills. 

“ Besides the main ruins, there are several carved slabs scat- 
tered about in different places, which I propose attempting to de- 
scribe in detail. To begin with the chief ruins, which are now 
crowned by a modem Hindoo temple, not more than 12 or 14 years 
old according to my informant’s account, and which is built on a rising 
mound formed of the stones and debris of the largest of the four 
origiral tepaples. The old temples were built apparently of nothing 
but hewn stones, many of which appear to have been elegantly carved 
into mouldings for corners, &c. The modern structure is of brick, and in 
honor of the approaching festival was being whitewashed at the time 
of my visit. 

In front of it, the remains of two old archways and an entrance 
court are still standing — and within a stone’s throw about a third of a 
small square-looking building, evidently meant to flank the entrance to 
the old temple. This is to the left hand on approaching the temple ; 
a heap of ruins to the right marks the site of a similar lodge.’* 
Between the two was evidently a raised causeway, of which some steps 
and a hexagonal pillar or two, still stand. The object of these pillars 
which are about 5 ft. high and a foot in diameter, each cut out of one 
block of stone, I cannot imagine. The tops of the two ancient arch- 
ways are each formed of one or two very large slabs of stone which 
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from semiciicles cut out of each eud-^would shew that the old doors 
were swung on them. The gateways are not large enough to admit 
a cart. 

In the pathway in front of the temple lies a peculiar looking carved 
stone with four handles said to have formed the top of the old temple. 
I have great pleasure in enclosing a beautiful sketch of it made by my 
friend Mr. Jackson, of the Survey. Its weight was so great that two 
men could not lift it. 

A few yards in front of the temple, stones of every conceiv- 
able shape and size are scattered about ; all, however, carefully 
hewn and some cut into patterns. Some five or six large carved 
stone slabs lie here, three or four are placed upright in a row, some 
half buried ; and one or t^wo lie flat on the ground. No. 1 is a large slab, 
in this latter position : it consists of a figure of an animal, half horse 
half elephant ; a drawn sword is in his right hand, his left is holding 
the reins, and in the right hand corner is wliat I take to be meant for 
a bow. Surmounting the figure and in relief, is the figure of a cou- 
chant lion, and below it is an inscription almost defaced. 

“ No. 2 is an upright slab about 6 feet high. On it are two figures, 
the upper one is like the figure in No. 1, on horseback with a drawn 
sword in the right hand ; below is the figure of a man running on foot, 
a sword in the right liand and a drawn bow in the left. 

‘‘ Three more upright slabs contain figures almost exactly similar to 
the lower part of No. 2. 

“ Half buried in a small pool of water and rubbish to the right hand 
side as you enter the village, and some hundred yards from the temple, 
are three more slabs, partly upright ; the figures on all three are similar 
to the upper figure of No. 1, but perhaps executed better. The 
couchant lion (in relief) on all three wants its head, which has evident- 
ly not met with fair play. On one slab even the detail of shewing 
the stirrup iron of the mounted figure is not neglected.” 

A letter was received from the Government of India forwarding a note 
by Major R. Ouseley on a kind of peat found in the Pertabgurh district 
in Oudh together with a report on the peat by A. Tween, Esq. assistant 
in charge of the Geological Survey office. 
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The following is Major Ouseley’s note, — 

Dated Zlst Janmry^ 186& 
‘‘ In September 1864, I first heard of this mud ; I got specimens of 
it in October ; I sent some to the Commiissioner (Currie) of the divisiort* 
early in November ; I sent some to the Chief Commissioner in Novem- 
ber, and to the Exhibition in December, under the name of peat. The 
Chief Commissioner said it was an interestijig discovery, and he had 
made it over to Bonavia for report. Some of the fuel was burned before 
the Financial Commissioner and King early in December. Bonavia 
said the article was practically useless for fuel, as it would not flame 
under a blow-pipe. Every one who saw it said it was not peat, 
but no one can say what it is. I have called it an argillaceous shale, 
highly bituminized, and it appears to me to be composed of argil, 
carbon and silica, I have written three letters containing the fullest 
information I could gather on the subject to the Secretary, Chief 
Commissioner, since the 17th instant. The points to be determined 
are : is this fuel so superior to wood as to render its consumption at a 
remunerative price practicable, and can it be found in sufficient quan- 
tities in this country, to render its discovery of any use. The natives 
have always known of its existence and that it smoulders. I account 
for this by observing that in a common native chuJa^ or on the ground 
in small quantities, it does not flame ; it requires to be built up or put 
upon bars like an English fireplace, with a chimney or something that 
will draw it, before it will bum (in small quantities) like coal — of course 
a large dry heap in the open air, lighted from below, will blaze freely 
enough. The natives say that in former ages god-like people used to 
offer enormous sacrifices (home) of ghee and grain, and this is the 
reason they make no kind of use of it. 

Near the village of ‘ Kundhowlee,’ Pergunnah ^Dheengwas,’ Teh- 
seel * Behar,’ District * Pertabgurh* in Oudh is a jheel or swamp of 
about 12 acres, in which is found a mud, which, according to native ac- 
counts, smoulders like wood. I visited this swamp in November 1864, 
and found it, owing to the failure of the rains, quite dry. After digging 
in this swamp to a depth of from 9 to 12 feet a layer of something like 
ashes is found, which is from one foot to a foot and a half thick, below 
this comes a layer of black mud from one foot to five feet thick ; this, 
when put on a fire in a damp state, smoulders away ; when dry, it bums^^ 
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like coal. Below this mud comes sand ; to what depth it is impossible 
to say, without sinking a well, or the aid of a boring instrument. 
In some of these wells water is reached close to the surface ; in 
others below the black mud, which, however, is always found in a 
damp soft state — on the high banks on both sides of the swamp, water 
and sand are found close to the surface. That the mud is a species of 
fuel there can be no doubt, and I have ascertained that it is met with 
in other swamps in this district. Mr. Taylor, Locomotive Foreman at 
Cawnpore tried maunds of fuel against 2 maunds of wood. From 
the fuel he got 40 lbs. of steam for 1 h. 10 min., and from the wood 
40 lbs. of steam for 1 h. 18 min. He gave it as his opinion, that the 
fuel would do very well for the use of Locomotives. An Engine 
Driver on the line said, he thought the fuel superior to wood. In bulk I 
should think that two maunds of fuel would go to one maund of wood. 
The cost would not I think be more than 8 annas a maund, but, this 
can only be determined by working on a large scale. I extracted from 
the fuel what I fancy must be coal tar, and I tried some of the fuel 
charred in a native blacksmith ^s furnace, and found that it heated iron 
sufficiently for beating out, but not for welding. The fuel leaves 
much ash, just like mud, and it strikes me that this might be useful 
for manure. In the centre of the fuel I have found bits of decayed 
wood, and in one a bit of bone. Some of the fuel is much freer from 
mud than other portions of it, but the carbon and the mud appear to be 
so completely intermixed, that I fear no amount of charring would eve^ 
separate them. Four-fifths of the weight of the fuel is lost in the 
mere process of drying in the sun. I forward specimens of the fuel 
sun-dried, charred by the native process for making charcoal, and of 
the oil extracted from the fuel, which I have called Coal Tar.’* 

The following is Mr, Tween’s report, 

Daiedy March 20t^, 1865. 

** In the absence from Calcutta of Mr. T. Oldham, the Superin- 
tendent, Oeological Survey of India, I am instructed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your demi-official letter without date, and of the speci- 
mens referred to therein, with Capt. Ouseley’s letter relating to them. 

The specimens forwarded are of an impure and imperfect peat, which 
appears to have resulted from the continued deposition of vegetable 
matter mixed with mud, at the bottom of a jheel or marsh : the presence 
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of fine sandy particles and of minute scales of mica 
been its origin. 

shew that this has 

“ As a fuel, the material is of very slight value. 

It yielded to assay 

the following* 


FiTCftd Clarbon. 

. 16.5 

Volatile matter, 

, 48.0 

(13.3 water.) 



. 85.5 


The fixed carbon, which may be taken as the index of the relative 
value of fuel for heating purposes is not ^th of the whole, while the 
ash, perfectly useless for the purpose of a fuel, amounte<l to more than 
one-third. It can be used as a fuel doubtless, and for ordinary domestic 
purposes mixed with wood, it would give a steadiness and permanence 
of heating power, which wood alone could not. But for general pur- 
poses, it may be pronounced next to useless as a fuel. 

“ As a manure, it would doubtless be useful to mix with poor thirsty 
sandy soils, in which there is a deficiency of humus or of vegetable 
matter, but it would be of little use as mixed with soils of ordinary 
character and richness. For garden purposes it would be useful. 

. ‘‘ There is no question that an oily extract could be obtained by dis- 
tillation, but the amount of this would never be sufficient practically, 
to pay for its extraction. 

“ I am also instructed to state that in all probability, Captain Ouseley 
will find that this deposit is by no means so extensive as he appears 
to suppose, and that he will most likely find, on further investigation, 
that it is limited by the area of the jheel from which it has been 
derived, and that even over that area it will be found to be irregularly 
distributed, 

“ Capt. Ouseley *s letter in question is returned, a note having been 
made of the locality where the specimens were obtained. 

‘‘ The decomposing wood subsequently sent is loaded with moisture, 
and would therefore require several days’ exposure to a dry atmosphere 
before it could be used as fuel. It contains besides a large quantity of 
earthy impurity. The tooth and portions of bone shall be given to 
Mr. Oldham on his return.” 
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A letter from C. P. Caspersz, Esq., Commissioner of the Sunder- 
buns with an enclosure from Babu Sib Chunder Mullick, announcing 
the discovery of inscribed stones in the Sunderbun Lot 211, was read. 

The following letter from Archdeacon Pratt to the President, was 
read. 

The President explained that his object in bringing forward this 
letter was to give the Society the benefit of the writer^s own resume of 
the whole series of his papers, some of which had been published by the 
Boyal Society. The 5th and last of the series would appear, he hoped, 
in the Society’s Journal in the course of the present month. 

Calcutta^ March 9thj 1865. 

“ My dear Mr, GtROTE, — After our conversation last night, it strikes 
me that it will not be amiss if I put in writing in a few words what is 
the object of my last (and fifth) paper, laid before the Royal Society, 
on Local Attraction for your information as President of the Asiatic 
Society. 

There are two main problems to be solved by Great Trigonometrical 
Surveys, (1) the very accurate mapping of the countries to which they 
appertain, (2) the determination of the average form of the earth with 
great nicety. The instruments used in the Suiwey operations are 
adjusted by the plumb-line, and therefore any derangement in the 
plumb-line by Local Attraction, (that is, by irregular attraction at the 
place where the plumb-line is), affects the*Survey operations^ and the 
results deduced from them. 

In my first paper, I showed that the Himalaya mountains have a 
great effect on the plumb-line in the plains of India. In my second, 
that the Ocean, south oi India, by deficiency of matter, has also a 
great effect on the position of the plumb-line. In my third paper I 
showed that slight variations of density in the materials of the crust of 
the earth, such as no doubt exist, have also a considerable effect on 
the plumb-line — but the exact amount cannot be found, because we 
cannot survey the materials of the crust, as we can measure the height 
and form of the mountains or the depth and boundaries of the ocean. 
The result of these three papers was, that there were causes of consider- 
able derangement in existence, but their aggregate effect could not be 
found, because that part which arises from variation of density in the 
crust, cannot be found. 
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In my fourth paper, I showed what effect these deflections in 
the plumb-line would have in the first of the two problems which 
Surveys have to solve — ^viz. mapping a country, and the result wiw, 
that the relative position of places in a country could be determined 
by the Survey with accuracy, but the precise position of the map on 
the globe could not be found : this would depend upon the unknown 
deflection of the plumb-line at the particular station from which the 
Survey operations began. This is the result you said last night you 
announced when you were before President. 

In my fifth paper, (on which my letter which is about to be published 
was written,) I show what the effect of the deflection is upon the 
second of the two problems, viz. the accurate determination of the 
average form of the earth. This paper consists of three parts. (1) I 
show that the amount of uncertavrdy introduced into the problem of the 
figure by local attraction i«? very considerable. (2) By making a very 
probable hypothesis, I show that this uncertainty may be altogether 
removed. (3) I gather some speculative results regarding the consti- 
tution of the earth’s crust. 

Thus you see that while the result announced on the former occasion 
was final in the one problem, the result now announced is final in 
the others 

A letter from Br. B. Simpson, intimating his desire to withdraw 
from the gociety, was recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

C. W. Villiers Bradford, Esq. 

Lieutenant J. Waterhouse. 

C. Davies, Esq. 

The Rev. C. H. A. Dali was also balloted for and elected an Associate 
member. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting. 

Raja Joykissen Doss Bahadur, Deputy Oollector and Magistrate, 
Allyghur, proposed by Syad Ahmad Khan Bahadur, seconded by the 
President, 

Joseph Agabeg, Esq., proposed by Capt. W. N. Lees, seconded by 
the President. 
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Lieutenant T. H. Lewin, Chittagong, proposed by the President, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Babu Sorodaprosanno Mookerjee, zemindar, Gohordanga, Baraset, 
proposed by Babu Gour Doss Bysack, seconded 'by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

A. H. Giles, Esq., Assistant Superintendent of Police, Khoolna, 
proposed by Babu Gourdoss Bysack, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

The Council reported that they had appointed Whitly Stokes, Esq., 
a member of their body vice Colonel H. L. Thuillier who has left 
India ; also that they had appointed Lieutenant- Colonel J. T. Walker 
a member of the Statistical and Meteorological Committees. 

They also reported that, during Mr. Blanford^s absence from Calcutta 
for the greater part of the present month, they had appointed Dr. J. 
Anderson and Babu Bdjendralala Mitra to conduct the business of the 
Secretary to the Society. 

The receipt of the following Papers was announced. 

1. From Col. J. T. Walker, “ Notes on Central Asia” being a 
translation by Mr. R. Michel of M. Semenof’s preface to the 2nd Vol. 
of Ritter’s Erdkundc von Asien.” 

2. From J. Beames, Esq., a paper entitled “ Outlines of a Plea for 
the Arabic Element in official Hindustani.” 

3. From Capt. H. H. Godwin Austen, F. R. G. S., “ Notes on the 
Sandstone formation, &c. near Buxa Fort, Bhootan Dooars.” 

4. From C. Home, Esq., “ Notes on Boodh Gya.” ^ 

The Secretary read Capt. Godwin Austen’s paper of which the 
following is an abstract. 

Buxa Fort is situated at a height of 2,400 ft., near the foot of the 
first range of hills, that- rise above it on the north to 6,000 ft. above 
the sea, this ridge being the continuation of the western watershed of 
the Tzinchu. The rock of the range is well stratified gneiss. The 
plateau on which the fort of Buxa stands, is composed of talus and 
dehris from the hill above, and is situated in a valley formed by 
spurs from the northern ridge. The eastern of these is of gneiss, but 
the western is composed of coarse micaceous sandstones dipping at 
a high angle towards the north. The ridges to the west are all of the 
same formation, but do not extend much higher than 3,000 ft. In 
these sandstones occurs lignite, in lumps and strings, some shew- 
ing the woody stmcture well and splitting in the direction of the 
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fibre. No fossils were found, and the search for leaves which might 
indicate the nature of the vegetation that had produced the lignite, was 
unsuccessful. The author was equally unsuccessful in finding any 
regular bands of lignite. * 

The outcrop of the sandstones was covered with what appeared at 
first to bo an unstratified talus, but when a section was obtained, it was 
found to be horizontally bedded, and therefore quite unconformable on 
the sandstones. About 160 feet of the surface beds were exposed in 
section. They were composed of sandy clay and semi-angular gravel 
with scatteiod, partly water- worn masses of rock, some of large size. 
The plateau of Buxa is probably in highest level of the horizontally 
stratified gravels. 

Mr. Blanford remarked that the beds containing the lignite 
appeared to b(^ similar to those long since described by Mr. Cole- 
brooke in the 1st volume of the Trans. Geological Society, as form- 
ing the banks of the Teista where that river debouches from the 
hills. There also they contain lignite, their dip and position are 
similar, and the leaves which were there found prove them to be of 
Tertiary date. It seemed probable that they were of the same age as 
those containing the Cherra Coal, but the identity had not yet been 
traced out. The horizontal beds mentioned by Capt. Godwin Austen 
as resting unconformably on the sandstones, were probably identical 
with those mentioned by Dr. Hooker at the base of the Sikkim hills, 
and which, *as Dr. Hooker had suggested, seemed to form the littoral 
deposits of the formation, which filled the greater part of the Gangetic 
valley, and was known to the Geological Surveyors as the old alluvium. 
This appeared to bo continuous with che red sandy deposits which 
, covered the older rocks in Beerbhoom, and with the lateritic deposits 
generally around the delta. Mr. Blanford concurred with Dr. Hooker 
an regarding it as a marine formation, and indeed judging from its 
'physical position and great extent, it could hardly be otherwise, although 
,jio fossils had hitherto been found in it, unless some discovered by Mr, 
•Colebrookein the banks of the Brahmaputra at the comer of the 
S-Garrow hills should be from this formation. The great elevation of the 
deposits on which Buxa stood, was, however, very interesting. 




In accordance with the announcement of the Council in the Annual 
Eeport read at the Annual General Meeting held on the 11th January, 
1865, the Proceedings of the Society’s meetings will henceforth he 
printed in parts separate from the Journal, to be issued monthly to all 
members and subscribers. Tliey will be paged and indexed separately, 
BO that at the close of each year, they may, at the option of members, 
be bound uj) either in a small separate volume, or as a third division of 
the Journal. 

The original papers which will henceforth form the Journal proper, 
will be classified under two heads, viz., Historical, Archaeological, 
Numismatic, Philological and Literary on the one hand, and Natural 
and Physical Science on the other. With the latter will appear the 
Meteorological registers as heretofore. These two divisions will be 
paged and indexed separately, forming respectively parts I. and II. of 
the volume^ for the year. They will also be issued in separate numbers, 
alternately or simultaneously, according to the number and character of 
the communications awaiting publication. 

The price of the Journal to subscribers will be the same as hereto- 
fore. The subscription to the Proceedings will be, to members, 
(additional copies,) 3 as. a number, or 2 Rs. 4 as. yearly, to non- 
members 4 as, a number or 3 Rs. yearly. 

HENRY P. BLANFORD,) 

> Joint Secretaries, 

W. L. HEELEY, j 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THS 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For June, 1865. 


At a meeting of the Society held on the 7th instant, 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair, 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From Lieut. R. C. Beavan, skins of two specimens of Lepm 
rujicaudatus, Geoffroy ; one of Ganis aureus ; and one of L* Cyualopess 
Bengalensis, 

2. From Capt. H. H. Godwin Austen, three books of sacred 
writings in Tibetan, taken in the monastery of Chamoorchi, Bhootan ; 
a printing block with the muntra ‘ Om mani padme hum a Bhootan 
standard taken at Chamoorchi ; two old matchlocks ; a quiver and 
arrows ; a long ladle of iron and brass used for filling the cups of water* 
&c., in front of the idols in the monastery ; two human thigh bones 
used as trumpets ; a copper telescope trumpet ; specimens of lignite 
from Buxa ; specimens of earth of a dark colour found on the 
Basera river in thick beds ; a primitive musical instrument made 
of Bamboo, used by the Mechis of the Dooars ; and a wooden ritual 
instrument with gilt Tibetan characters. 

The following extract from Capt. Austen’s letter, referring to the 
ritual instrument, was read. 

“ Its name I do not know, or in what service it may be used. Mr. 
Jaeschke would no doubt know all about it. Please add these things 
to the museum for me. One of the books appears a very good one, as 
it has been all written by hand ; I have taken especial care that tlie 
leaves sht>uld not be disturbed since I took them off the shelves they 
l^id on.” 
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H, From Moulavi Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadur, several copies of 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Muhammadan Literary Society of 
Calcutta. 

4. From the Hon’ble W. Muir, a copy of his “ Life of Mohammad’* 
in 4 vols. 

5. From Babu Rajendralsla Mitra on the part of Babu Gourdoss 
By sack, a. meteorite which fell at Gopalpur near Bagerhaut in the 
district of Jessore, on the 23rd May last. 

The following note accompanied the donation. 

Here is a magnificent catch for your Society. It is nothing short of 
an aerolite over 3 lbs. and a half in weight, and perfect in every respect. 
Its ash gray colour, speckled with black, its vitrified black crust, and 
its harsh grating friable texture will convince you of its being a 
veritable comer from another world, even if you should have no faith 
in the enclosed depositions made before me. You will at once per- 
ceive that in character it differs very little from the Shalka and 
Dhurnimsala meteorites, though somewhat harder* than the stone which 
was lately sent to the Society by the Ilon’ble Mr. Beadon from Dacca. 
The edges and angles of the stone are so sharp that it is evident it 
could not have been in a fused or semi-fused state when it travelled 
through the air, and yet two of the faces have such thin and 
imperfectly formed crusts, that I tliink the stone must have broken 
in the air above our atmosphere, and the crust on those sides subse- 
quently formed. On the upper surface, there is a curious impression 
very like that of a feline paw. You must not, however, infer from 
it, that the pet cat of Cynthia had jumped out of her lap, and fallen 
on the stone while yet it'w^as soft. Mr. Oldham will, I am sure, assign 
a better cause for it.” 

The following are the depositions, taken by Bdbu Gour Doss Bysack, 
which accompanied his letter. 

“ Bakerooddin Shaikh of Gopalpur, Pergunna Selimabad, deposed : — 
‘On Tuesday last (23rd May) at about 4 dwwdotin the evening 
(i, e. about 6 o’clock p. m.) I had been to the field to fetch home my 
cattle. It was very cloudy at the time. The clouds were particu- 
larly dense to the south. All of a sudden a hissing sound (rfl was 

* This is doubtful. So far as can be judged from the chipped edges, the pre- 
sent stone appears to be more friable than the Dacca Meteorite. — Eds. 
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heard from south-east comer, and something dark fell on the ground 
about 5 or 6 mh (about 33 feet) off from the plfice where I was 
standing. I approached the spot, and found that there M^as a hole.* 
in the ground. I took up the pe^ (Zoree) to which the cow was tied) 
and put it into the hole. It touched something in the bottom of the 
hole which sounded like (vitrified brick) I called Alef to see 
it. It came in an oblique direction from the south side where the 
cloud was the thickest. Alef came and saw the hole. The cow had 
scampered off, just as the stone fell about 2 cubits from the spot where 
the cow was, but it did not hurt her. I alone saw the fall. It did 
not fall in a perpendicular line. There are trees at the place, but 
none were injured : the sound was like that made by the flight of a 
vulture or several vultures. I saw something dark falling on the 
earth. There was no smoke, no light, nor any smell. I can't describe 
further ; no other sound nor any roaring of the cloud was perceptible 
before the fall. I believe except Alef and myself there was none else 
on the Icola (field) at the time. Alef was about 6 or 6 russees off 
when it fell. We picked up the stone; it had buried itself about 
17 or 18 ungoolees (about 15 inches) deep under the ground. The 
hole was 7 or 8 ungoolees wide at the mouth, but it was not straight, 
but a little inclined to one side. The stone was not visible from 
above the hole. I could feel it by the stick. When we picked it 
up, it was .warm, not very hot. I picked it up after it had been in 
the hole about 1 dundo^ or the time occupied by walking 11 russees 
(440 yards) for a khmita^ which had to be brought from a neighbour- 
ing house before we could dig it out.* 

“ Alef Shaikh deposed ; ‘ I was returning home from my hhety I heard 
the noise ; it was not like thunder but like a loud hiss (^1 ?t) ; there 
was no light ; I did not see the fall, as I was 4 or 5 russees off; I was 
alone ; I was proceeding from the Met Bakher brought a Monta 
from a Gristo's house ; we dug it up and saw it was stone ; I handed it 
to Bakerooddin. He kept it in a new earthen pot (haree) as some- 
thing extraordinary. We did not make poojah to it, we knew not 
what It was, but as Hindus have several idols, we thought it must 
be one of them. Almost all Hindu idols are of stone, and it re- 
sembles them. The report of its fall spread around, and many people 
came to look at it, sometimes 5 or 6, 10 or 12 from the neighbourhood. 
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J&opalpur is the zemindaree of Parvati Churn Roy. The sun was 
not visible at the time ; it was cloudj, but not very dark ; there was 
no lightning or thunder. It did not rain at the time, it rained in the 
forenoon : the wind was not high, it was usual. I do not recollect 
whether it rained at night after the fall : we did not see the moon that 
night. I see the corners of the stone chipped off. I can’t say how 
that occurred. It may be by the striking of the khonta while 
digging. It sounded or I felt it like a (vitrified brick).* 

“ Fellu Khan deposed ; — ‘ I was at Bagerhat that day, when I re- 
turned home, I heard all the particulars from my brother. Next morn- 
ing, I went to see the stone.’ 

‘‘ Jaker Shaik ; — ‘ I am a neighbour. On my return home I heard 
the particulars, and saw the stone.* ** 

The President proposed that the special thanks of the meeting be 
voted to Bdbu Gour Doss Bysack for the above highly important 
donation. 

Mr. Blanford had much pleasure in seconding the President’s pro- 
position. The Society were greatly indebted to Babu Gour Doss 
Bysack, not only for the stone, which was in itself a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Museum, but also for the care and intelligence with which 
he had collected information respecting its fall, and had thus seized 
an opportunity of recording a phenomenon of very high interest, and 
one which but rarely presents itself under equally favourable circum- 
stances for observation. The stone was nearly perfect, having lost 
only a few chips at the edges, and there were some peculiarities on the 
exterior, which Mr. Blanford did not remember to have been noticed 
on any stone with which' he was acquainted. He referred especially 
to the fluted markings on one of the faces, the cause of which would 
be an interesting subject for investigation. The pitted marks observed 
on another face, and noticed by Babu Gour Doss Bysack in his letter 
recalled the shallower marks of a similar character on the face of the 
Pamallee meteorite. The two appearances might possibly be due to 
the same cause, viz. the unequal erosion of the stone by the friction of 
the atmosphere on parts differing in fusibility and hardness, but this 
could merely be offered as a suggestion.* 


# On re-examination, I am entirely confirmed in this idea. The deep pits 
and grouviiig of the stone as well as the stnatiou radiating from the pits, are ^ 
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Read the following extract from a letter from Col. Walker on that 
part of Persia over which the telegraph passes. 

“ Lieut. St. John of the Royal Engineers, writes to me te the fol-' 
lowing effect from Persia, where he is at present employed on the line 
of the telegraph. 

‘‘ ‘ A country more easy to get a rough but v*orrect map of, I cannot 
imagine. The hills are well marked, and run in parallel chains, with 
level Tallies from two to ten miles wide between them. The atmos- 
phere is exquisitely clear for nine months in the year, and the hills 
tolerably easy of ascent. Their height varies from 3 or 4,000 feet 
near the Sea, to 15,000 or 16,000, the latter being I think not an over- 
estimate of a chain I saw with at least 3,000 feet [of snow ?] on it, at 
the end of August. The heights have been much under-estimated by 
travellers. Shiraz is nearly 5,000 feet above the sea, and the passes 
between it and Kazeroon 8,000. The rise of the country as it were in 
steps, from valley to valley to the table land, may have led to this 
error. 

‘‘ ‘ A theodolite, I fear, we shall hardly be able to use, from the exces- 
sive jealousy and suspicion of the Persians, who would say at once that 
w^e were either prospecting a road to invade Persia, or searching for 
gold ; the latter perhaps being the most dangerous suspicion to excite. 
Sextnnt work in camp they do not object to, putting it down as 
astrology, 7or which they have a great respect. The popular idea 
about my own observations was, I know, that I was engaged either 
in an attempt to ascertain the period of the next earthquake, or when 
the line of telegraph w'ould be finished.’ ” 

The following extract from a letter from Major-General A. Cunning- 
ham was also read. 

“ The principal places that 1 visited during the past season were 
BairS,t, Ajmer Gwalior, Khajuraho and Mahoba. 

At Bairat there are no remains of any interest, but the spot from 
whence the Asoka inscription, now in the Museum, was obtained, is 
still caUed Bljak^ or the inscription stone.” It is the site of a 

think, without doubt duo to erosion by atmospheric friction. Something similar 
appears on the Durala stone in the British Museum^ figured by Prof. Maskelyne 
in the Phil. Mag., 4th Ser. No. 170 for June, 1863. PI. IX. A fuller notice 
with figures will shortly be laid before the Society.— H. F. B. 
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Buddhist monastei^y, on the top of a hill, to the south of the town. 
Bairat, however, is interesting as one of the earliest places occupied by 
the Muhammadans. It is the Bazdna^ or Bardna^ or Nardna, of Abu 
Eihdn, the capital of Karzdt, and the Pdrydtra of Hwen Thsang. 
After the capture of the place, Mahmud Ghaznavi was shown an in- 
scription on stone which was said to be 40,000 years old. I think it 
highly probable that the inscription now in the museum is the very 
one that was then shown to the Muhammadan conqueror. 

‘‘ At Ajmer I was delighted with the Great Mosque, which is the 
most perfect specimen now existing of the earliest Muhammadan 
architecture of India. I found a dated inscription, inserted in the 
back wall, which is incomplete, and cannot therefore belong to its 
present position. But it no doubt belongs to the mosque. The date 
is A. H. 596, or only seven years later than the Great Mosque of 
Kutb-ul-Islam at Delhi. The seven great arches of the screen wall 
forming the front of the masjid are still standing, and form a most 
noble entrance ; but the most curious and interesting part of the mosque 
is a pair of small minars on the very top of the wall over the centre 
arch. These are Mdzinalis^ or towers for the Muazzin to call the 
people to prayer, and they are fluted with alternately angular and 
round flutes like the great Kutb minar at Delhi, Like it also they 
have bands of inscriptions, giving the name and titles of Altamish, 
and of the Khalif Naser, A^nir-ul-Muminin. The mosqife is much 
larger than that of Delhi was originally before its enlargement by 
Altamish. The difference can be best appreciated by the difference in 
the thickness of the great screen wall, that of Delhi being 8 feet thick, 
while that of Ajmer is no less than 11| feet thick. The colonnades 
of Hindu pillars do not form, as Tod states, a Jain temple, but are 
made up of the spoils of many Hindu temples, which, to judge from 
the few remaining figures, were certainly Brahmanical. 

‘‘ At Gwalior I made measurements of all the temples. The great 
temple, which has always been called the Jain temple'' appears to 
mo to be a Brahmanical building. It is literally covered with Brah- 
manical figures, and I could not find a single Jain sculpture. I believe 
it to have been a temple of Vishnu. So also was the lofty temple, 
now called the Teli^mandar, but this was afterwards taken possession 
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of by the followers of Mahadeo, who made a new entrance, and 
established a lingam in the centre of the building. 

At Khajurdho I measured all the principal temples, which perhaps 
form the most wonderful and magnificent group of Hindu remains in 
Upper India. On one of these temples I (counted upwards of eight 
hundred statues of half life size, and eight elephant statues of the 
same dimensions. But the most wonderful part of the principal 
temples is, that the sanctum is a temple of itself inside the great 
temple, and is just as thickly studded with sculpture. At Khajuraho 
there are upwards of 20 temples still standing, and the remains of at 
least as many more ! 

“ At Mahoha I measured the temples, and searched the ruins carefully 
for inscriptions. I found two or three new ones which had escaped 
my search in 1843 and again in 1850. One is the well known Bud- 
dhist profession of faith, in characters as late as A. D. 1000. A 
second, which unfortuiuitely is imperfect, gives the Ghdnd,el genealogy 
from Raja Dhdnga to Kirtti Varmma^ the king before whom the 
Prabodha Chandrodaya was performed. Gauda Deva^ the son of 
Dhanga, is the Nanda-Eay of Ferishta who conquered Kanoj in 
A. D. 1021. 

I have copies of the three great inscriptions at Khajuraho, of which 
one only has been translated by Sutherland, who misread the date ; 
which is Samvat 1056, or A. D. 999. I will send my Chandel inscrip- 
tions down to you as soon as I have got them arranged.” 

The Council reported that they had appointed Hon’ble O. Camp- 
bell a member of the Statist. Committee. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members 

Raja Joykissen Doss Bahadun 

Joseph Agabeg, Esq. 

Lieut. T. H. Lewin. 

Babu Sarodaprosonno Mookerjee; 

A. H. Giles, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
M the next meeting ; — 
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T. W. H. Tolbort, Esq., C. S. Mozufferghur, proposed by Dr. T. 
Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. P. Blanford. 

Major J. Morland proposed by J. Geogbegan, Esq., seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Lieiit. W. C. Ramsden, 30th P. N. I., Julpygorie, proposed by Capt. 
H. H. G. Austen, seconded by Mr. Heeley. 

Dr. C. F. Tonnerre proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Bdbu Rajen- 
draUla Mitra. 

Dr. Fawcus proposed by Capt. Lees, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Dr. David Boyes Smith proposed by Dr. J. Fayrer, seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced : — 

1. From Babu Gopeenath Sen, abstracts of the Meteorological 
Observations kept at the Surveyor General’s Office, for the mouth of 
February last. 

2. From Professor Biihlcr, through W. Stokes, Esq., a translation 
of the part of the Vydvahara Maydkha relating to ordeals. 

Capt. Lees read a letter from Dr. Sprenger prefaced by the follow- 
ing remarks. 

“ It will be in the recollection of some here present this evening, that 
in the year 1854, I edited, in the Bibliotheca Indica, a history of the 
Mohammadan conquests in Syria, under the successors of Mohammad, 
by a very early writer named Abu Isma’il al-Azdi. The single MS. 
upon which this text was found<*d, was old, worm-eaten, and dilapidated, 
but it was believed to be unique. It was found by the learned Dr. 
Aloys Sprenger of Calcutta at Delhi, in 1860, as he was rummaging 
among the remnants of a library belonging to an old spiritual teacher 
of the last of the Great Moguls. Prior to the publication of this 
work, this interesting period of Mohammadan history was known to 
the European reader solely through the medium of the book ascribed 
to the well-known Arabian author Waqidy, and once believed to be 
genuine, but which is now commonly called the pseudo- Waqidy. 
On this work the simple Ockley based his history of the Saracens, and 
it was Ockley’s history which furnished the distinguished American, 
Washington Irving with the substance of the stirring narrative he 
has given us of the Moslim conquests of Syria, under the title of the 
“ Successors of Mohammad.” Considering the great importance of 
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these early conquests for the elucidation and illustration of the inarch 
of Islam in its progress westward, and the period at which this history 
was supposed to be written, I am surprised that it did not sooner • 
attract some attention. But it seems to have remained unnoticed , 
until Professor D. B. Haneberg of Munich in 1860 compared it with 
the pseudo- Waqidy, in a memoire entitled E^'ortenmgen uber Pseuido- 
Wakidi^s Geschichte der Eroherung Syriem^^^ and Monsieur J. de Goeje 
in 1864, or just ten years after the publication of my text, devoted 
one number, (No. 2) of his “ Memoires D^Histoire et de Oeographie 
Oricntales,^^ to a review of this work. The object of Ilerm Haneberg 
was, by comparison with Abu IsmaiVs history, to prove the authen- 
ticity of some portions of the false Waqidy. The object of Monsieur 
Goeje was, by comparing the narrations of Abu Ismail with those of 
Beladzori and other early authors of the period, and from internal 
evidence furnished by the work, to prove that Abu Ismail himself 
was a delusion and a myth, and that his book was no better than 
the false Waqidy, — a fabrication by some pious writer to incite the 
Moslims to Jihad ^ or the holy war which has deceived many learned 
Moslims, as well as Messrs. Sprenger and Haneberg. This opinion of 
M, Goeje originated in his finding in the Oriental Library of the 
Academie of Leyden, the same, or a similar w'ork ascribed to another 
person, incorporated in the history of an author who died in the year 
A. H. 584«; and the misgivings which arose in his mind on the first 
discovery and perusal of this work were confirmed by a closer exami- 
nation of it. On a perusal of M. Goeje’s memoire in July last, his 
arguments, however ingenious, did not appear to me fully convincing ; 
but I am, by no means prejudiced in favour of Abu Ismail, nor any 
other author whose misfortune it may have been to be introduced to 
the public under my auspices. I would therefore very gladly join 
M. Goeje in defining the proper position of this book, should I, 
after a careful balancing of the evidence in favour of, and against, the 
position taken up by him, be convinced that either from ignorance or 
.inattention, I have given it too prominent a place amongst the works 
of the first period of the history of the Moslim conquests. For this 
purpose, I wrote to my esteemed friend Dr. A]ioys Sprenger to procure 
for me the Leyden copy of the work which M. Goeje consulted, or, 
least, extracts from it, containing such fuller information regard * 
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ing the author’s sources of knowledge, as would enable me to coincide 
with my critip, or to throw some fresh light on an interesting subject. 
Whatever conclusion I may arrive at, I do not think, as a mere matter 
of opinion regarding this particular author, it is of much moment 
which of us may be in the right : but I think it of very considerable 
importance to maintain the integrity and equity of the position, that 
if fables should not be dignified with the name and rank of histories 
— ^histories should not be rejected, or placed in the category of fables 
or fabrications without a careful and dispassionate examination of the 
grounds upon which such rejection is made ; we may reject, I think, 
at once and without danger, the miraculous, but if we were to set 
aside as worthless, all those histories in which we find statements to 
which we cannot give our unqualified credence, I fear we should have 
very little left. The ancient Persians have usually been considered the 
greatest romancers ; but as we know more of them, we shall undoubtedly 
accept much that we have been disposed heretofore to reject. Hero- 
dotus, the Father of History, was called, by Plutarch if I mistake not, 
the “ Father of Lies,” and though doubtless we must still read his 
history with some scepticism, recent discoveries have a tendency in 
quite the opposite direction. Xenophon again is certainly a highly 
respectable authority, but I have just been reading his Anabasis, the 
authoi-ship of which, I may add, has long been disputed, and very 
many of his statements must be taken I fear with a full complement 
of the grains of salt. And so it is with Titus Livius, Terence, and 
others of our most venerated Roman friends and acquaintances, whose 
company we find so pleasant ; but whose naiTatives usually contain 
something more than the truth, Niebuhr, however, and those who 
,have followed in his wake, have long since told us the rules to follow 
in such cases. But as stated, it is not by generalities of this kind 
that I propose to dispose of the case in point. I have lately been 
absent making a tour in the tea districts of Assam, and having returned 
with a bad jungle fever, I have had neither time nor inclination for 
literary pursuits. When absent, I received a letter from Pr. Sprenger 
telling me that he had written to Dr. Dozy, but had not succeeded in 
getting what I required. I have again, however, addressed him and 
I hope he will be more successful, and in the meantime I will ask 
your permission to read some extracts from a highly interesting lette** 
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received about two months ago from him on this subject, which illness 
has prevented me from sooner attending to. The view you will observe 
that he takes of it is, that the charges brought by M. Goejp against.- 
Abu Ismail may, in a great measure, with equal justice, be brought 
against the most highly respected Mohammadan historians, and that, 
if accuracy of fact be a criterion, Beladzori— -the historian on whom 
M. Groejc rests his faith, and with whom, as a touchstone, he so fre- 
quently compares Abu Ismail to prove his falsity, just as Herrn 
Hanebcrg took Abu Ismail as a touchstone to prove that the pseudo- 
Waqidy was in some parts historically accurate — is not much better 
than his neighbours. But I must not detain you longer. Such of 
you as have read M. Goeje's memoire, will perhaps suspend your judg- 
ment until I can take up the subject, which as ten years have 
elapsed since the book was first published, can afford to wait a little 
longer. In the mean time I will read you the remarks of Dr. Aloys 
Sprenger of Calcutta.” 

Dr. Sprcngcr’s letter is as follows : — 

Wahern, 7th February^ 1865. 

“ My dear Lees, — With a view of clearing up the geography of the 
province of Yaniama in Arabia, I read over lately the history of the 
war against Mosaylima in Ihbary and Biladzory. My expectations were 
very modest. I hoped that the road which the Muslim army marched 
would be •traced, and the part which the tribes along its way took 
either for or against Islam, (neutrality was impossible,) would be 
stated. But even herein I was disappointed. I found nothing but 
insipid stories invented for the edificat'on or amusement of Majlises, 
and only four geographical names ; of which the principal one, that of 
the town of Yamama, is wrong. But as it may servo just to show thaji 
if Abu Ismayl contains fables, his colleagues are no better, I will enter 
somewhat deeper into the subject. 

In order to understand what follows, you must make yourself 
acquainted with the itinerary of Capt. Sadlier, (Account of a Journey 
from Katif on the Persian Gulf to Yambo on the Red Sea, in Trans- 
actions of the Lit. Soc. of Bombay, Lond. 1823, vol. 3, pp. 449-493,) 
for he followed in the main points the mjj route ; and the Muslim 
aiiny with Klidlid at its head cannot have followed another, because the 
^desert south of Midznab renders this circuitous route indispensable. 
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Khalid must have passed through ’Onayza (apud Sadlier and in our 
maps, Aneyzeh,) or through Qaiyatayn which is only two miles dis- 
tant from ’Onayza, or through Jarad (the Gorda of Ptolemy,) which 
is about 16 miles distant ; thence to Shaqr& (in my Itineraries, p. 137 
erroneously f^Jsft-»and in the Jihannuma, p. 643,) thence to the town 
of Manfuha the eastern part of which, as Sadlier informs us, is 

called Riy^h ; Riyadh ocscurs in the Itinerary of the Jihannum instead 
of Manfuha. In the old Itineraries, Byna is mentioned as a station 
instead of Manfuha ; Byna being situated close by and comprehended 
under the name of al-Manafi/t, i, e, the Manfdhas. In Ptolemy the 
next station is Biavana. This seems to be derived, not from Byna, but 
from the diminutive form of this name, Boyayna or Bowayna. 
Hitherto I have mentioned only the principal stations from here to the 
south-east. I will enumerate them all. The next station is Jafr (Ji- 
hann : ) and in the old Itineraries Sayh which must be 

situated close by Jafr. Then follow four places within about three 
miles of each other, at each of which the caravans alight, according to 
their destination. Those who proceed to Bahrayn stay at Malham 
(Jihann :) Malham is close to QoitSu and both together arc called 
al-Qiryatdn (see Yaqut, v. Qiryatan) : Ptolemy therefore calls this sta- 
tion, Giratha. From Giratha the old geographer proceeds to Katara 
jhJ and thence to Gerrha which, as Hanidany informs us, is the old 
name of LaAsa. Ger’a would not be better transcribed than the Greeks 
have transcribed, for the R has the accent, and ’Ayn is very appropriately 
expressed by an aspiration). One or two miles south of Qiryatan lies 
once the capital of the country, and east from i/ajr on the 
foot of the hill of Qana //adyqa, i. e. the garden in which Mosay- 
lima was slain, is situated. This is the station for those who wish to 
proceed to Yainama, and in my Itineraries, p. 137, ATadyqa is to be 
read instead of JGTorayqa : thence they proceed to ’Irdh, (not ’Arydh,) 
and thence to the town of Yamarna. The road from ’Onayza to this 
goes, as I said, generally from N. W. to S. E. 

As the point in dispute turns about the relative position of -Sajr 
and Yamarna I must strengthen my assertions by other testimonies. 
Clearest is that of Abulfeda, p. 97. “ Some authors say Hajr lies one 

day and one night's journey from Yamarna. In iZajr are the graves 
of the Muslims that have fallen in the fight against Mosaylima. 
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(Others say) jfiTajr lies two marches N. W. from Yamima.’’ This 
agrees perfectly with the Itineraries, but as we put no reliance upon 
Abulfeda, I appeal to a man who many years roamed as a B4duin over 
those countries, — ^to Abu-Malck Ahmad b. Sahl Sokhary. He relates 
apud Hamddny, fol. 122 that he saw near Qfiryat-Khadhr^, in the 
country which was once inhabited by the Tasmites, (the Jady sites he 
adds inhabited Khidhrima,) aitificial moundk built of clay, 200 yards 
high, and he was informed that them had been one which was 500 
yards high, and from which you could see Yamama, nay even Bark 
and Kas (the head of) al-Dam, a distance of two days and two nights. 
Then he continues, “ tve rmo leave Ha/r and go up along the valley of 
^Izdh, etc.’* We sec from this that Sijr is different from Yamama and 
that it lies close to Qaryat-Khadhra, and that Yamama is at least two 
days off. Has al Dam as bn infonns us in another place, lies beyond 
Yamama. I may add that Yamtoa is known as a town up to this 
day, and ^ajr was visited by Ibn Batuta, (vol. 2, p. 248,) and JSTajr as 
well as Yamama, as it seems from contemporaneous information, is 
mentioned by Afiijiy Khal, p. 527 comp. p. 528 and 530. 

Let us now see what our model historians (Tab. p. 159 et seq., 
Bcladzory, p. 88,) say. When Mosaylima heard of the approach 
of Khalid, he took a position at ’Aqraba, (according to Beladzory, one 
mile f^om Yamama,) and awaited the arrival of his enemy. ’Aqrab4 
lies beyond the property (houses, fields, etc.) of Yamtoa, says Tabary, 
on the way towards Nib% ; (i. e. ’Onayza which lies in Nib%) adds 
Yaqiit v. 2, p. 266. At ’Aqraba a battle was fought in which Mosay- 
lima was beat. He retired into the JSadyqa Garden, where he was 
slain, and Yamama capitulated. 

Now in the whole account, not the historians alone, but the tradi- 
tionists make the enormous mistake to put Yamama instead of Hajr. 
To prove that the battb was fought and that Mosaylima was slain 
near Hajr I might advert to the above details on the geography of the 
country, according to which the i^dyqa lies close to Hkjr, and to 
Yaqut’s article, Zradyqa,v.l, p. 292, but I prefer the appeal to Tabary’s 
own testimony, and to Sokhary who has lived in the country. Tab. p. 
174, quotes a poem in which it is said that the waters of ’Aqrabd and 
Malham (not Salham) being tinged red with blood, were carrying the 
news of the battle^ to the South. Now it is’ proved not only by the 
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above itineraries, but also by recent investigations, that Malham does 
not lie near Yamdma, but near JJajr. Further, the *Izdh, into which these 
waters fall, comes from Manfdha, (Hamd^ny, foL 119 v.) and flows, as 
Ydqdt (v. ^Izdh) says, from N to S, passing close by Qorrdn, (and 
Malham and ’Aqra) see Yaq. v. Khawarij v. 1, p. 370. Whereas 
the waters of Yamama flow in all probability towards N E : conse- 
quently the verses can Ifenly apply to jSajr and its environs. Sok- 
hary, as we have seen, on leaving Hajr, surveys the country up the 
*Izdh. The third place which he meets in this country, which is 
covered with villages, is ’Aqrabd “ where Khalid’s army was defeated 
in the morning and gained a victory over Mosaylima in the even- 
ing.” * 

Certain it is, the fields of battle are close to 5ajr, and the traditionists, 
their whole attention being turned to romantic and edifying but very silly 
tales, pay no attention to facts and place them to Yamama. There is 
another point, my dear Lees, to which I wish to draw your attention. 
A legend says, Yamdma was the name of a J adysite woman. She had 
very sharp eyes and descri(Ml the army of the Tobba’ which came from 
south western Arabia, at a distance of two days. She gave the alarm, 
and the Jady sites prepared to oppose the enemy. The Tobba’ having 
taken the town, crucified her for her services, and from that time the 
towns whose name had been Jaww was called Yamama. Beladzory 
thinks that his town of Yamama, i. e. JEfajr is meant in the legends. 
He is wrong ; it applies to the town two marches S. W. of Hajr 
which is to this day called Yamama, and which was once called Jaww 
Sokhary goes from Bahrayn over Dohrodh (see Yaqut 

and Qin’ towards the west and says : 

pLisAr^i 

j JL^ jbcj yoU 

‘‘ Then you reach Khidhrima ; (Khidhrima lies N. E. from the town 
Yamama Jihannuma, p. 630. Khidrima is a place in the province 
of Yamama and belongs to the Banu Baby’a. Some say it is the 
capital of Yamiima — Yaqdt.) Jaww-al-Khidharim (i. e. the Jaww 
near the towns called Khidhrima) is the name of a town, of villages 
and of a market-place belonging to the Band Akhdhar. This is the 
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mit of the district of Yam^ma if you go towards BaArayn. At 
lie right hand from it is a Wadiy which forms part of al-Dam, Al- 
)am is the name of a high plateau^ etc. We knoii^ quite well, where^, 
re are, for we have seen above that R4s (the head of) al-Dam lies 
as seen from .Hajr, beyond (S. W.) the town of Yam^ma. There is 
indeed hardly any doubt that by Jaww-al-Khadhdrim the town of 
Yamama is meant^ though the author in other instances calls both the 
town and the province, Yamdma. Jaww was consequently really the 
ancient name of the town of Yainama. As the addition “ al-Kha> 
dharim or Khidhrima” it is used merely to distinguish it from other 
towns called Jaww of which there were as Yaqut says several in 
Yamama. Now we turn to Ptolemy, his maps of the interior of 
Arabia consist of itineraries ; and wherever these were complete, the 
distances calculated at 240 stadia a stage are not entered with great 
exactness but only in reference of one place to another in the same 
itinerary^ and not in reference to places in other itineraries, for the 
direction in which his routes run, is sometimes totally wrong. Ydqdt 
V. iJajar says from Hajar in BaArayn the town of Yamama are ten 
marches. Tliis is precisely the distance in Ptolemy : four marches 
Gerrha to Inapha also called^ac^luftxi then four marches more 

to Irak then two marches to Maocosmo (metropolis a); for 
Maocosmos can be no other than ^ | ^ (read : Gao-Khosroma,). 
Consequently the town had in his time the name Jaww; and 
Beladzory* is wrong in applying the legend to jBTHjr. After this, 
my dear Lees, we will not enquire whether Beladzory or Abd Ismayl 
is more trustworthy. The fountain-head, the traditions, consisted in 
tales, and consec^uently six of one and half a dozen of the other.” 

The Secretary read Mr. C. Home’s paper entitled Notes on Boodh 
Gya,” of which the following is an abstract. 

The object of the author in examining the tope at Boodh Gy a, 
had been to ascertain the age of the building, and more especially of 
the arches, nine of which (3 semi-circular and 6 pointed) existed in 
and near the tope. 

Discussing the opinions enunciated on this head by General Cunning- 
ham, who assigns the date A. D. 500 ; by Mr. Fergusson, who gives 
that of the 14th century A. D. ; and by Babu Bajendra Lai Mitra who 
considers the temple in question to have been erected by Asoka in the 
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8rd century B. 0., the author proceeds to give his reasons for agree- 
ing with the last mentioned writer, in so far as regards the date of 
the shell of the temple. He describes the form and dimensions of the 
building, the bricks used in its construction, and the Buddhist rail- 
ing posts around, which are identical with those of Bhilsa, and bear 
an inscription recording them as the “gift of the venerable Kudrangi.’* 
He then proceeds to describe the position and struSure of the arches, 
and gives reasons for inferring that they are of later date than the rest 
of the building, having probably been inserted about 500 A. B., by 
Amara Sinha by whom the original temple was partially restored. He 
mentions also the temple of Koch which is in many points similar 
to that of Boodh Gya, except that it is smaller. This temple has 
arches similar to those of Boodh Gya, and is in all probability a copy 
of that building. 

The following letter, received from Mr. Horne subsequently to his 
paper, was also read. 

“ The junction of the inserted work with the original is clear 
everywhere. The floor of the upper chamber comes through the 
wall of the building, i. e. the beaten puddled floor line shews a 
white line, most plain in the photograph. At the sides too the insertion 
is most plain. The use of different sized bricks in the different arches, 
whereas those in the body of the building are all the same, would 
indicate their having been built at a different date, which most pro- 
bably was long subsequent. 

“ Nothing in the foregoing paper refers to other structures, (except- 
ing to a few temples in Eastern India), and I am well aware that, 
as it has been clearly shewn the radiating arch was known to the 
builders of the pyramids and other very ancient structures, the art 
of building such arches may have been acquired by travelled 
Indians ; still I am decidedly of opinion that the builders of the 
original tower of Boodh Gya were not acquainted with the art of 
constructing a radiating arch, however well they may have constructed 
them on the horizontal principle.’ ' 

Babu BajendraUla Mitra said that he was glad to hear that his 
short and hasty note on the ruins of Buddha Gya had induced Mr. 
Home to run over the same ground, and glean so many interesting facts 
in regard to the old Buddhist temple of that place. When he visited 
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the temple in 1863, he had no means of ascending to the top of it, 
and as Capt. Mead was then engaged by order of Government to examine 
and report on the ruins, he did not wish to anticipate that gentleman. 
He was obliged therefore to ^'onfine himself in his note to the ^estion 
of the date of the temple. It was gratifying to him, he said, that 
his opinion on that subject had the support of so able and enthu- 
siastic an antiquarian as Mr. Home. Ho was not surprised that 
Mr. Home should differ from him as to the date of the arches which 
exist in the building, and bring them to the 5th century. So unobtru- 
sively are they placed, so covered by plaster, that although within the 
last 50 years the place had been visited by a groat number of archaio- 
logists, including such distinguished men as Mr. Fergusson and the late 
Major Kit toe, they had been observed by none until he called the notice 
of the Society to them. Major-General Cunningham in a private 
letter to the President of the Society, dated some months after the 
publication of the Bahu’s note, stated that he had observed the arches, 
but he took them to be modern additions put in by the Burmese 
repairers of the temple in the 14th century. He did not think them 
worth even a passing remark in his Archaaological Report. Judging 
from the fact of the materials used in the qthcr parts of the temple, 
and the arches being of the same character, the symmetry of 
the building and the use to which the arches had been devoted as 
mechanical supports for the masonry above them, the Babu was induced 
to take the hrehes to be synchronous with the temple, i, c. to date 
from 250 years before Christ, and nothing had as yet been brought 
forward, he said, which would make him change that opinion. Two 
reasons suggest themselves to account for the introduction of new 
arches into an old building, 1, mechanical aid; 2, ornamentation. The 
Buddha Gya arches are so placed, that they cannot be reckoned as 
ornament and the practice of making hypertherions with large blocks of 
stone, was so universal in India ; and so obvious and simple a method 
of bridging the tops of doorways, that it was impossible to suppose 
that people in this country would reject it in favour of arches for the 
introduction of which large portions of thick solid masonry had to be 
cut through, and which involved considerably greater trouble and cost. 
Mr. Horne’s inference of the arches having been built in the 5th 
century was founded upon the statement of a Sanskrit ineicription 
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translated by Wilkins, but as that inscription had been proved by the 
Babu to , be a forgery, no deduction founded upon it could be correct. 
But the question was one of demonstrable fact and a priori arguments 
on such a case was utterly useless. The only safe way to decide it 
was, by a careful examination of the wall, to see whether there was 
any mark of its ever having been cut open to put in the arches. Such 
marks can never be effaced, and if no such marks be traceable, the 
arches must be taken to be coeval with the temple. He hoped somo 
engineer officer, when travelling in Behar, will devote a few hours to 
this enquiry, and solve this important problem in Indian architecture, 
the earliest date to which arches may be traced in this country. 

N. B. The annexed woodcut represents the Coin alluded to in 
Mr. Lewis’s note, Vide ante, Proc. for May, p. 77. 
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Th(' ]\roi-itlily Gciicvnl Electing ol liie Asiatic Society was held on 
tlio otli Instant. 

A. Gioto, Es(|. President, in the rhair. 

The ininnies of tlio last niectincc vrere read and confirnn'd. 

The followinp: present at ions wore annoiineed — 

1. From ]jK-ut.-Col. H. Driiiy, a copy of his Ilandhook of the 
Indian Flora,'’ vol. I. 

li, Fiom Dr. JNl. Ilane^, a cojy of his “Lecture on an original 
s])ecch of Xoioastcw ^\ith rennnhs on liis ])criod.’’ 

o. From Col. A. Fraser, 11. E., on the pait of Ca[)t. J^oJlock, two 
^lvll]ls of Andaman ]hi;’s. 

4. Fioni tile Cii.istiania 1 hiiversitj’, specimens of silver and copper 
cuti’cncy of Norway. 

f). F'oni ,j. Ohhard, Esip, spi'ciinen of a Mysis in spiiit. 

(i. Fioiii W. Theobald, Esip Jr., a tine series of Arrakan Corals for 
sedeetion. 

7. From Li'-nt. Wallace, two tablets of talcose slate with figures of 
Tibetan Rodhisattvas. 

Fi’om C. Manpiardt, , specimen of a Guana from Rarrack- 

porc. 

0. From T. II. Pritcdiard, Esq., specimen of a young Alligator. 

Read the following note fiom Col. Tytler containing a description 
of a supposed new si>ecies of Spizaetus from the Andaman Islands. 
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Description of a new species of Spizaetus, — By Lieni.^Col, Robt. C. 

Tytler of H, Jf.’s Indian Army, 

Spnzaetus Andamanensis, 

Length from 23 to 24 inches ; from bend of wing to tip of longest 
quill feather, 12 inches ; length of tail 9 inches ; tarsus 3J inches ; irides 
yellow ; cere dark yellowish green ; feet yellow ; plumage of upper parts 
dark brown, many feathers edged with fulvous and showing white 
under the feathers; lower portion of back and rump light fulvous 
brown, with dark markings ; inner web of quill feathers white and 
mottled with dark grey ; tail dark brown witli about 6 bars of a lighter 
colour ; both wing and tail feathers whitish underneath, with dark 
grey bands ; all the plumage of the under parts white, with light 
lulvous about the throat’; flanks, marked with dark streaks ; thighs 
rufous, with light transverse bars ; under the bend of the wing 
there are numerous dark and rufous sj^ots ; head and naj)C fulvous, 
with dark streaks ; the head is crested very slightly ; there is a strong 
resemblance in this species to the Splzaclxis limnactusy but it is in every 
respect a much smaller bird ; the tarsus is well feathered down to the 
toes, which latter arc armed with strong claws ; the points of the 1 , 2 
and 3 quill feathers are black, after which they become barred, with 
broad grey markings : 4th and 5th quill feathers are the longest, 

“ I found a great many of this species on the branches of mangrove 
trees in swampy ground, at Port Blair, Andamans, and, judging fix)iu 
the few observations I could make of them in such unfavourable 
ground, I should say that their food consists of fish and other sea 
animals, for I found portions of undigested fish, crabs, &c., in the birds 
I shot. They arc by no means timid, on the contrary they allow 
themselves to be approached within twenty or thirty yards without 
shewing the slightest alarm.” 

Bead the following extract from a letter from Mr. L. B. Bownng 
on the subject of the Canarese Inscriptions in Mysore. 

“ I have had a great many of the Canarese Inscriptions on stone 
Shasanas photographed, and am going, with the permission of Govern- 
ment, to send the Society a set. There are about 100 inscriptions, but 
there are none older probably than 700 years ^ and the majority are much 
more recent. There are so very few learned natives in these parts, 
that it is difficult to get the old Canarese translated, and some of the 
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older Grantham as well as Canarese inscriptions appear to bo undeci- 
pherable.” 

^he Chairman reported to the meoiiiig that thu Council had, in . 
compliance with Mr. Blaiiford’s application for 3 months^ leave, made 
the following arrangements for the conduct of the Society's bubin(‘ss 
for that period. Mr. Blanford had expressed a wish to be temporarily 
relieved in order that he might devote himself to the completion of his 
rei>oit on the late Cyclone. Babu Bajondralala Mitra, having resign- 
ed his office of Vice-President, has been appoint (‘d Secretary. I>r. John 
Anderson has been appointed to the Council vice Mr. Geoghegan, gone to 
England, Babu Jadava Krishna Singh has been appointed vice-Preeident 
in the place of Babu Rajendralala Mitra resigned. C(d. d, E. Castrell 
lias been appointed Treasurer. Dr. John Anderson has also be<‘n 
a} » j )( )inte( I Secretary. 

Mr. Heeley’s letter of resignation was read by the Secretary. 

The Chairman explainotl that this letter had bemi kept back lor 
some mouths in holies that Mr. Heeley might be able to resume his 
duties of Joint- Secretary. Mr. Heeley, however, having been compelled 
by the pressure of his official duties to press his resignation on the 
Council, they had now brought it forward, and he hoped that the 
meeting would agree to the vote of thanks which he would ])ro])(jse 
in the folli'wing llesolution : — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Heeley for the 
mannei in which he has discharged the duties of Secretary during the 
lubt year and a half. 

The llesolution, being put to vote, was earned unanimously. 

The Council submitted a report on the recommendation of the 
Philological Committee for the publication in the Bibliotheca Indica 
ol the Ikbal-nameh Jehangiri, a historical work treating of the reign 
of Jehdngir. The Chairman explained that this was one of the 
histm-ies enumerated by Sir H. Elliot in his Index, but that its value 
had been a]iparently rather disparaged by the late Mr. Morley in his 
Catalogue ol historical MSS. in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library. 
Tin's being the case, the Philological Committee had asked one of 
tlieir members, Capt. Lees, who had agreed to edit their proposed 
publication, to draw up a note on the several extant histories of 
Jehangir’s period. 
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Capt. Lees then read the following paper : — 

Note on the Iqhdl Ndmeh-i^Jahdngiri and other authorities for the 
history of the reign of the Emperor Jehdngir, 

Tt was proposed by me some time last year, that, for the elucidation 
of the History of India during the reign of the Emperor Jehangir, 
the Society should publish in their Persian series of the Bibliotlieca 
Indica, the Jahdngir-ndmeli and the Jqbdl-ndnieh. The first is an 
autobiography, and, as giving an account of the life of one of tlie 
most powerful of the Mogul Emperors, written by his own hand, and 
at tlie same time affording, by the frankness with which the author 
dilates upon liis own crimes, follies, weakness and vices, good proof 
ol its truthfulness, may be considered one of the most valuable relics of 
the History of India we possess. In no other work can we obtain 
better or more information regarding the reign of this monarch, than 
is to bo found in the Jahdngir-ndmeh. Tt miglit have sufficed then 
for the history of this period : but an autobiography, however honest 
and truthful, is always open to suspicion, and as the IghdUndnah is 
a t‘,ontemporaneous history, and was written by Motamad Khan, who 
was in constant attendance on the Em])eror, and the book is very much 
smaller than the autobiography, it was considered desirable to publish 
it as supplementary and corroborative of the memoirs. 

During my absence from Calcutta, however, the Jalidngir-ndnieh 
was published by the Literary Society of Upper India, under the name 
of the Tmuk-i- Jahangir ij and it became unnecessary to publish it in 
our series, the object of which, as before mentioned, is to place within 
reach of the future Historian, the materials for founding a good 
History of India, under the Muhammadan dynasties which have ruled 
over her destinies. 

It became a question then whether, as we had been forestalled in 
our intention of publishing the Jahdngir-ndmeh^ we should not abaii 
don the supplementary work also; but the Philological Committee 
decided that notwithstanding our inability to give in our series as 
complete a view of the occurrences of this reign as we had originally 
intended, the necessity for a history from an independent authority 
was not removed ; and on this ground they recommend its publica- 
tion to the Society. 
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But before advert: ag to this history and its author, I must ask per- 
mission to say a few words about the other work, regarding which some 
controversy has taken phu^g and many doubts have been expressed. 

In 1785 Mr. James Anderson translated, in the “ Asiatic Miscellany,’^' 
some extracts fiom a work which he styled : The Tuzuk-i- Jehangiri 
or Memoirs of Jehangir written by himself, (fee., (fee./’ and other portions 
of tlie same work were published in 1788 by Gladwin in his History 
of Hindustan. In 1829 Major Price published, in the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund’s Series, the translation of a MS. which he also entitled 

The Memoires of tht‘ Emperor Jehangir written by himself.” On 
the ]>ublieation of this latter work, that learned and accurate Oriental 
scholar the late Baron de Sacy at once detected and pointed out the 
difference botwi'cn the two original texts from which the translations 
Avon* made, Avhidi lie rightly conjectured could not be accounted lor 
l)v assuming the work styled the Tuzuk to be an abridgment of that 
which Price called the “Memoires.” In preparing his Catalogue of 
the Historical MSS. in Arabic and Persian in the Boyal Asiatic; 
Society’s Library, the late Mr. Morley, struck with the very singular 
distinction pointed out by de Sacy, made some investigations into 
this very interesting subject, and these investigations resulted in his 
iindiiig an imperfect MS. which agreed so closely with the extracts 
])ul)lishcd by Anderson and G-ladwin, as to leave little doubt on his 
mind that the wen* ks were one and the same, and as surmised by de 
Sacy altogether different from the “ Memoires” translated by Major 
Price. Further search resulted in the discovery of two completes 
copies of the MS. in the Library of the India House, which taken in 
c<jn junction with his own, satisfied Mr. Morley that there were two 
t(‘xts of the “ Memoires,” though doubts might still exist as to which 
ot the tAvo Avas the autobiography of the emperor. The Baron de 
Sacy without questioning the authenticity of Price’s text, was of 
opinion, from tlic exaggerated account of property and expenditure, 
the number of horses, elephants, cost of buildings, <fec., and other 
internal evidence furnished by the book itself, that that text had not 
so great a right to be considered the work of the emperor himself as 
the MS. which served both Anderson and Gladwin. And I must say 
that there is much of reason in the remarks of this illustrious SavanJty 
for on no other grounds than the assumption of a complete revolution 
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of weights and values, is it possible to reconcile the exaggerated 
estimates we find in Major Price’s text, with sound sense. But Mr. 
Morley, on the contrary, considers the autli^iticity of this hitter work 
placed beyond the limit of doubt, by the fact that the MS. of it in 
the Koyal Asiatic Society was written A. H. 1040 (A. T). 1 OoOj or 
only three years after the death of the imperial author, and he reason- 
ably assumes that ‘‘a work trairscribed so soon after the author’s 
death could scarcely have been foisted on the public, if a forgery.” 
Anderson’s and Gladwin’s text is a very much larger work than the 
text of Price, the style is more elaborate, and it has been furnished 
with a lengthy introduction, by Mohammad Hadi, who has also con- 
tinued the biograpliy from the beginning of the 19th year of the 
Emperor’s reign, to his death in A. H. 1137. This text Mr. Morley 
distinguished, by calling it the second edition of the mciuoiis, the 
Jicst, he ventured to conjecture, being a sketch made prioi to tlui 
preparation of the more enlarged work. From the great discre 2 )ancy 
between the two, however, lie was disposed to think tliat daluingii, 
like Timur and Babar, wrote his autobiography in the Chaghatai 
language, and that the versions we now possess, are more or less 
perfect translations from the original. M. Gai*cin de Tassy on the 
other hand, with liis natural bent for every thing Hindustani, thinks 
that the Mulfuzdt-i -Jahdngiri or the version of the memoircs in that 
language should be considered the work of the emperor, because it i^ 
not stated that they are translated from the Persian. But I do not 
attach much weight to cither of these coiij(K*tures, for born in India 
of a Hindustani mother, I think it highly improbable that Jahangii. 
was acquainted with Chaghatai Turki, and in tlie time of Jali.ingi'r, 
if such a language as Hindustani can he said to have been current, 
court memoires were not written in it. 

It is apparent then, that considerable uncertainty exists as to wliich 
of these works, which following Mr. Morley, I shall intelligibly 
still distinguish by designating the first and second editions, of tlie 
memoires was written by the eiiqieror himself. Of they/r.s^ no text 
has ever been published ; but we have the translation of Major Price 
which is a very good one, and of the second the complete text, with 
the preface and continuation by Mohammad Hadi, has just been very 
creditably edited by Sayid Ahmad, But it is not in the matter of 
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authbrsliip only that differences of opinion exist regarding these 
inenioires, the two works are called indiHoriminatoly, the T-uznh4- 
JahdnylHj and the J ahdrKjir-ndmeh^ the word Tuzv^: being spelled in, 
every conceivable way, — I 
no authority whatever beyond that of scribes for entitling either work 
the Titzuk. The autobiography of Jahangir “ the greater portion of 
which” to use the words of ’Abdal-Hamid Lahauri, ‘‘ his Majesty 
wrote with his own hand,” is styled by every Muhammadan author 
wlioin I have ascertained to have cpioted it, the JaKdnyir-ndmeh^ and 
by that name alone docs it seem to have been Icnown in the reigns of 
tlie author, Shahjahaii, and Anriing-zeb, and how the title t'fizuh 
came into us(^ I do not know. Its application, hf>w^'ver, in later 
years, seems to liavc hcon very general, as it is written, — but alwavs on 
tlie co> or, the tly-leai, or in the rubric— in several of the copies corisulied 
by Mr. Moiley, and in soiro instances, to ensure accuracy, somehow, 
one mmie is wTitten inside and the other outside, But the most 
snigiilev error of all, is that which appears on the title page of the 
text Ho lately published by Sayiid Ahmad, wlio, as if desiiousof afford- 
ing his readers the greatest choice has entitled the work : The Tuzvk- 
i-f/aJidayirij which is called also the Jahdnyir-ndmeli and the Iqbah 
'/idnieli >-Jah din/i /v'.” 

I should have found it difficult to account for this mistake; but an 
ediLoiial fpot-note to the first ])age of Mohammad Uadi’s introduction, 
1 think explains how the Sayiid was misled, lie there state.s, and 
states (oirectly that the emperor wrote his own menKures down to the 
middle ol the seveiiteeiith year of hi.s reign, after whicdi he emphned 
Motamad Khan, wlio is the author of the J gbdl-ndimli ^ as his ama- 
nuensis. The saine^stat(‘ment is made by Gladwin : but Mr. Morley 
objects that he has given no authority foi* it. His authority is the 
very best, tln^ Emperor him.self, who at the point where his own 
portion of tin wuik breaks off, says: — “By reason of the weakness 
which for two years I have experienced, and which still afflicts me, 
my brain and heart did not support me in drafting the events and 
occurrences [of my life]. About this time Motamad Khan returned 
from service in the Deccan, and had the good fortune to make his 
obeisance, anrl since he was one of those servants who best understood 
my temper, and one of my most intelligent pupils, and in addition, 
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had formerly been employed in the performance of tins service/ and 
the recordine^ of these events appertained to the duties of hie office, 
I gave him my commands, that from the date np to which I had 
written [my momoires] he should continue them, and add them to my 
draft ; and whatever occurrences should take place subsequently, those 
he should enter in a diary, which having submitted to me for correc- 
tion, he should afterwards write out fairly 

This passage explains away much that was in doubt regarding those 
nunnoires. It gives us the emperor's own authority for tlu5 fact that 
he was in the habit of writing drafts of his autobiography, that )>rior 
to his discontinuing to write his momoires with his own hand, Mota- 
mad Khan had been' employed in aiding him, probably in revising or 
correcting his MS. ; and that the practice of entering the occurrences 
in a diary (roz-nchuchah) was still continued after the MS. was drafted 
by Motamad Khan, and corrected by the Enq^eror. It is not impro- 
bable, then, tliat the whole of the J ahdmjir-iitt7)ich^ or autobiography 
proper, which Mr. Morley calls the second or Mohammad Uadi’s edition, 
and wliich is that published by Saiyid Ahmad, may have been wr itten 
in the form we now have it, by Motamad Klian, wlio, would seem, for 
some considerable time at least, tx» liave acted as Private Secretary to 
the Emperor. And this supposition is in some measure supported hy 
the fact, tliat after Jahangir gave orders to Motamad Khan to continue 
his memoires, he did so for two years, and there is no perceptible 
change in the style of tlie work. Again, as proof of the intimate 
relations that existed hetweeii Motamad Khan and his royal master, 
Jahangir in his memoires states, that in setting out for Kashmir he 
gave instructions not to the Vazir but to Motamad Khan, that no 
one should accompany him except the Prime-minister, Asif Klian, and 
a few necessary servants ; and while on this journey, on the occasion 
of his elevation to the office of Paymaster General, in bestowing on 
him a khiVat, he took off his own cloak and gave it to him. 

Why the continuation of the memoires hy Motamad Khan should 
have stopped short at the nineteenth year of the emperor’s reign is 
unexplained } nor, seeing that Motamad Khan carried his own history 
down to the date of the Emperor’s death, can I in any way account for 
it, other than that His Majesty found it irksome to revise and correct 
the diary of his Set* rotary. That Mohammad Uadi had no royal data 
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for the continuation of the history, is clear from the statement he has 
made in his preface, that, having none such, he compiled it from several 
trustworthy sources. 

But if whether or not ^^ahangir wrote the second edition *or larger 
work, is doubtnil, tliere is no doubt vdiatever that he did write with 
liis own hand, a history of his life up to tin* seventeenth year of his 
reign. ’Abdal-Ilamid-i-Lahauri the author o the liadshdh-ndmeh, a 
history of the reign of Shah Jalian, says, tliat at the time lie Avas 
Aviitiiig his work, this copy was in the Iloyal Library, that the greater 
j)ortion Avas Avritten by Jaliangir himself, and the lesser by Sliah 
Jahan, whom his fatliei*, having a disinclination to writing^ ordered 
to imitaie liis hand-A\o itiiig, and a fine specimen’ of the hand- writing 
of this empeior (Shahje.han) Avill be found in the very beautiful 
copy of the second volume of the Badshah-naiuch which 1 have laid 
on the table. 

Turning to the first or smaller edition, it AAdll be found that the 
copies differ considerably. One in my possession is interspersed with 
verses, some tolerably lengthy, which were not in that used by Major 
Price. Of the thrive copies consulted by Mr. Morley each differed more 
or less iroin the otluT in fulness, in the preface, or in the moral 
})rece])ts apjiended. The author of the SiyaraUMotalcharin. has 
tnmshu'ved this book to his pages, but his MS. is not the same as 
tAAm copies 1 have had acc.ess to, or else, for purposes of deception, 
h(* has taken very great lilxirties Aviih it. The author of the TariLh- 
i-Saldlin-i~i diaghtaij whoso name, by-the-by, Avas also Mohammad 
Uadi, tpioies the Jahangir ndmeli^ but the jxissage bears no similarity 
to any to be found in any of the MSS. of either of the editions of 
that Avork Aviiich I liave liad the opportunity of consulting. 

Noav tht'se iliscrejiancics in texts do not, at first sight, certainly help 
us to a solution of the difhculty ; but it is stated that when Jahangir 
had written llut account of the first twelve years of his reign, he distri- 
bntcil copies of the woik largely amongst his children and the principal 
ohieers of his court. Hence, in my opinion, the greater frequency of 
the first edition, and as it Avas no doubt subsequently touched and 
re-touched ]»y the master’s hand, hence from the number of copic.s 
made at one and the same time, the discrepancies which are so notice- 
able, lia\c ciept into the woik. 
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But, regarding the name of the first edition, I would mention that 
on the cover of a copy of this MS. among the books found in the city 
after the siege and recapture of Delhi in 1858, it is styled the Wdkiat- 
i-Jahdngiri. This is the name also under which it appears in the 
authorities for this period given in Sir Henry Elliot’s Muhammadan 
Historians, and very singular to relate, this is the title that Major 
Price, in the preface to his translation, says he would have affixed to 
it, had it been permissible to invent a title. 

Other authorities for the history of this period, are the Metdsir-i- 
Jahdngiri of Kamgdr Hosaini, who wrote his work three years after 
the death of Jahangir, with the approval of the emperor Shalijahan, 
the Haft Fath-l-Kangra^ the Blyddh-i-Jahdngiri and the 'Ihh/at-i-ShdlL- 
Jahimgirt. The two last mentioned works I take from the list of 
authorities given by Sir Henry Elliot ; but I have not seen them. 

I regret to say that press of business has prevented me from coni' 
pleting this note in time for this evening, and that like the autobio- 
graphy of Jaliangir, it terminates here abruptly, at the very point 
unfortunately where it ought to have begun, — that point wheie 1 should 
notice the Iqhal-nameh of Motamad Hhaii. After wliat has just been 
stated of the author, howevei, it seems liardly neeessaiy for me to 
enter into any very elaborate defence of the recommendation of the 
Council, foi-, where the sole authoiity for this period of the History 
of India which has hitherto served the ijublic, is the biography of the 
Emperor written by himself, it can hardly be questioned that a history 
by one so intimately connected with this monarch, and in every respect 
so competent an authority, would be a desiiable work to publish, nor 
should 1 have thought it necessary to justify my own opinion on the 
subject, were it not that the President has drawn prominent notice to 
some doubts expressed in our Philological Committee, based on an 
opinion expressed by the late Mr. Morley in his Catalogue hoforo 
alluded to. These remarks which I will read to the meeting aie as 
follows : — 

‘ This work is not hold in much estimation in the East, principally on 
account of its style : but besides this, it abounds in errors and omis- 
sions, and is in every way inferior to the autobiography ov memoirs of 
Jahangir.’ 

Mr. Morley ha^ given no authority for this statement, and I am 
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quite at a loss to understand it. I\enture to think, however, that he 
would not have made these remarks, had he been aware, which it is 
evident he was not, of the part taken by the aiitlior of the Iqhdl-tninieh 
in the preparation of the ‘uitobiograpliy of the emperor, on it^hidi, in 
his notice of that work he has lavished so much })raise. WJiat Mr. 
IMorley means by omissions in an original vvoi k I do not know. One 
history may be fuller and enter into greater detail ihan another, but 
though wc may call the latter aa abridged history, we cannot say that 
it contains omissions ; and as to the errors of the lijhdl-iidmeJi^ with no 
other autlioiity but the autobiogra 2 )hy to comj^are it with, Mr. Morley 
was not in a jjosition to say that either work contained errors. On 
tlie contra ly did many of the statements to be found in the Iqhdl- 
ndn>eh dillcr from those made in tlio autobiography, it would have made 
the woiK all the juore valuable, but I do not find such to be the case. 
As to th(5 style of th(‘ work, again, 1 think it in no way detracts from 
the merits of the book that the author has eschewed bombast, and 
after the evidence I have produc.t'd under the emperor's owm hand, it 
will certainly be admitted, that Motamad Khan, was not only well 
(pialified to wn ite a history of his life, but com 2 )etent also to exyu’css 
himself in good language’. But jaissing from negative to positive 
arguments, T would observe that all the respectable Muhammadan 
historians of sul)S(’( 2 uent j)eriods, tvho have alluded in their histories 
to thj events of the reign of Jalningir, quote the Iqhdl-ndmeli. 
Amongst these I Avould mention the author of the Tdrikh-i-Sal diiu-i- 
Chaghtal, and ’Abd-al-Ilamid-i-liAliauri, the author of the Bddshdh- 
ndtneh^ wiiicli I hope soon to see published in our Series. I hold in 
my hand, more(;ver, a biography of the Enqieror Jahangir wdiicli Mr. 
IMoi-ley hail not the good fortuni' to bo aware of. It is the Madsir-i- 
Jahdnglri^ written by Kamgar Hosainf, and written, as stated in the 
preface, wdth the express a^iproval and sanction of the emperor Sh..h- 
jahaii. Now, though, dining his lifetime, Shahjahan did not show 
any very remarkable amount of filial affection, he had some literaiy 
attainments, and probably an avci-age amount of family pride. It 
is e.xtreniely unlikely then, that lie would authorize an incompetent 
author to write the life of his father ; and, to adopt an idea of Mr. 
Moiley’s, more improbable still, that that author, three years after 
Jahangir s death, which is all. that had 23assed when he wrote hib 
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liintory, would be in a position, intentions of flattery apart, to make 
erroneous statements regarding his reign. Thousands of ])eoplc were 
living at the time, who were eye-witnesses of the events tliat ocimiTcd. 
It was with some surprise I found, then, that Kamgar Kliaii Hosaini 
made no allusion to Motamad Khan’s work in his preface. After a 
cursory examination, however, I discovered that there was good cause 
for this omission. He has transferred a good portion of tlie Jqhdl- 
n/mudi to his pages, tl)e first portion indeed being copied verbatim, 
and the remainder is almost, if not wholly, based upon it. Wo need 
hardly go beyond this for an opinion as to the estimation in which the 
Avork was held in the East, by the most competent persons, at the time 
when the public were best able to judge of its merits ; but I Avill adduce 
one more proof of the propriety of the recommendation made by the 
Council, viz., that the* books originally proposed for publication to the 
Philological Committee, the Jalidngir-na nieh^ and the Tqhdl-nmmii-i- 
JahAmjiri^ are the authorities on which the author of the KhoIdsat-aJ- 
Taiodrikh^ who lived in Aurung-zeb’s time, has based liis account of 
the events of this period. There arc few, if any, general histories of 
India, whicli, in my opinion, are better or more tnistwortliy than this 
■work, and it is satisfactoiy to mo to find that my opinion is so well 
supported. In speaking of the TgLal-ndmeh moieover the author 
specially rcmaiks on tlie style of the book, whicli he says is clear 
Avhile that of the Jaliimgir-ii/tmvh is regnl The 

Society may then, I think, Avithout any misgivings, ac.cept the recom- 
mendation of the Council, and authorize the publication of the ](f>dl~ 
ndnich in the Persian series of their Hibliotheca Tiidica. 

The Chainnan expressed a hope that tin*, jiajior Avliich had been just 
read Avould be held to bear out the Council in their adoption of the 
Philological Committee’s report. It had been their practice in select- 
ing works for the Persian scries of the Bibliotheca Indica to publish 
such as were considered to be reliable, though, as in the case of Budao- 
ni’s history of Akbar lately published, that author’s iiariative might 
differ from that which had hitherto been acci^pted. 

The formal sanction of the meeting was then taken for the proposed 
publication. 

Letters from Mr. J. W, McCrindle, Hr. F. N. Macnamara, Cajd. B. 
Macdonald, Oapt. T. G. Montgomerie, R/ija Banspat Singh, Mr. A, 
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B. Sampson and Babu Govin Cliunder Sen, intimating tlioir desire to 
withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the h.^it meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

T. W. IT. Tolbort, Esej., C. S. 

31ajor J. Morland. 

Lieut. W. 0. llamsden. 

Hr. F Tonnerre. 

Dr. Faweus. 

Dr. D. B. Smith. 

Tile following gontlomaii was named for ballot as an ' r'linary mem- 
ber .it the ii(’\t iiKM'ting. 

S. bVnn. Es.p, projiosed by H. F. Blanford, Estp, and seconded by 
the J^iesident. 

The 'll ceipf of the following communications was announced. 

1. From Bdbu Go])inath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteoro- 
logical Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Olliee in March 
and April last. 

ii. Fiom the Rev. 0. Parish, a few notes of a trip up the Salween. 

3. Froni Rabu Rajendr.alala Mitra, a note the Sena Rajas of 
Bengal as commemorated in an Inscription from Rjijshahi.” 

The Rabg^ read his paper, of which the following is an ahstiV^t. 

The inscription was found in that part of the Rajshahi district 
called till Ihiniii,” close l»y the village of Deoparah, Thaniuih Go- 
dagari. ]\li. C. T. M«;tcalfe, C. S., to whom the Society is indebted 
for the stoi'fj which beais the inscription as also for a transcript and 
English, Bengali and Sanskrit translations of the record, says that it 
was lying in a jungle near a flight of black stone steps, half buried 
mider earth, and close by an old tank. Its purport is the dedication 
of a tenijile ami a tank to Pradyumnesvara, a form of S'iva who 
was the tutelarv deity of the Sena Rajas. Tlie names recorded 
are those of Vijaya Sena, Hemanta Sena, Sumanta Sena and Vira 
Sena, the last three being new to history. The name of Vijaya 
occurs ill the Bakerganj plate decyphered by J. Prinsep, and waa 
an alias of Sookh Sena, the father of Ballala Sena. The dato 
of the record, the Bdbu said, must be the middle of the 11th 
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century, and he proved it by a quotation from the Sainaya Praha s' a 
which says that Raja Balldla Sena completed his work, tlie Dana- 
sagarUj in the S'aka year 1019=:A. D.1097, before which Ballala must 
have lived for many years to compile so large a work. A copy of 
the work has lately been found, and in its introduction the names of 
Ballala’s father and grandfather Vijaya and Ileinanta have been met 
with. Vira Sena, the Babu assumes to be the proper name of 
A'dis'ilra, the first prince of the Sena Dynasty, S'nra being a synonym 
of Vira “ a hero,” and Adi indicative of his being the founder of the 
family. His age, deduced by calculating the parydyas of the Kulina 
Kayasthas, and by the usual average of 18 years to each reign, has 
been ascertained to have been between 964 and 1000 A. D. Advert- 
ing to the caste of the’ Sena Rajds, the Babu states tliat tlie popular 
belief of their having been Vaidyas was unfounded and opposed to the 
testimony of authentic records. The only two inscriptions of the Sena 
Rajas which have been hitherto met with, describe them to have been 
descendants of the Moon or Kshetrijuis of tlie Lunar race. Halayudha, 
wlio lived in the court of Lakshmana Sena and was his chief law officer 
or Lord Chancellor — DharmddhyahshOj states that he as a Kshetriya, 
and Kulacharya Thakura, who lived about the end of the 15tli century, 
calls Adis'ura the sun of the Kshetriya race” Kshetriya vansa liansa 
The Babu therefore takes them to have been Kshetriyas, and accounts 
for their having been called Vaid^^as by sniiposing that they must have 
belonged to that branch of the Kshetriyas called A^nhashthas (the 
apPdsrai of Ptolemy) and were in later days confounded with the 
mixed caste of AmhashfJias or Vaidyas. Abul Fa;5el and Pere Tieffeii- 
thaler say that the SenavS belonged to the Kaeth caste Avhich is, 
according to the Babu, not reniaikable, for the Kayasthas have, from 
their first advent in Bengal, more than once put forth their claim to 
be reckoned as Kshetriyas. 

4. From Babu Chuuder Sikar Chatterjea, through the Surveyor- 
General of India, Note on a Whirlwind at Ihindooah. 

The following letter accompanied the communication. 

“ I beg to enclose herewith a copy of a sketch and report sent at my 
request by Mr. Thompson’s Sircar, Babu Chunder Sikur Chatterjee, 
of a small cyclone that occurred about three weeks ago near Pundooah. 

I thouglit it would be interesting, as we seldom have an opportunity 
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of seeing the limits both of the outer circumference and of the vortex 
of a circular storm so clearly defined, eleven Telegraph posts being 
thrown down on one side of the centre in the direct on of its course 
and nine Telegraph posts /being thrown down on the other side of its 
centre in an opposite direction, itsgreaiest diameter was about one 
mile, and the diameter of its vortex about 200 feet, its progress was 
at the rate of about 10 miles an hour or less, the velocity of its revolu- 
tions I have no means of ascertaining, but its disastrous effects, when 
at its heiglit, appear to have almost equalled those of the great 
cyclone in October last, only of course within much smaller limits.’* 
The following is a description of the Whirlwind. 

“ The cyclone commenced about 3 miles on the south west part of 
the llauiigoro village at about 18 o’clock with very slight violence^ 
and did not cause any damage to that portion, but when it got to 
about half a mile distance from llanagore, it took its greatest violence at 
about 18 )i. 15 min., it went whirling round through Kanagore village and 
put that village to thorough destruction, and then it went towards the 
north-east comer, passed the Railway about 18 h. 20 min., blew down 
20 Telegraph posts, and broke Some bricks off the parapet walls of 
the bridges Nos. 131 to 133 without doing any material injury to 
them. Tlieii it went on in the same direction, passed through a portion 
of the village named Tinnah, blew down about 40 houses, some trees, 
<fec. do., weqt on about three miles further than Tinnah village ; at last 
it got to a marsh land where it blew a lot of fishes with the water out 
of the marsh, tfec., then stopped about 18 h. 30 min. 

. “ In Kanagore village 300 houses, of which one w^as a pukka building 

jand the rest of clay built walls and strong thatching of timber and 
^bamboo work, have been blown down and afterwards set afire. Seventeen 
imen were killed, of whom 15 died tlie same night, and 2 died two days 
after the occurrence, on account of the walls of their houses falling on 
'^hem ; and in liimah villige about 40 houses were blown down and 
phrough that there were three men killed. A donation for the relief 

r the sufferers has been sent by the Government.” 

Mr. W. Theobald, Junior, read the following note on the discovery 
of stone implements in Burmah and a memorandum on additional dis- 
coveries in India. 
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Notp on the occur reiftce of Celts it) British Burmoh. 

The interest awakened l)y the first discovery of celts in Bandelkand, 
seems destined to receive additional impetus in whatever quarter a 
really effective search is made for stone weapons. Tn the Madras and 
North-west districts, the researches of Dr. Oldham and Messieurs Foote 
and King of the Geological Survey, and the independent labours of 
Messieurs Cornish, Fraser and Rohinson have brought to light an 
astonishing number of flint weapons of the ordinary chipped or anticpie 
type, a notice of which has already b^^eii laid before the Society and a 
more elaborate and detailed account of which has just been ])nb]ishod 
with plates in the Madras Journal. I have myself now the pleasure 
to announce that stone weapons aie also met with in Ruruiah, somewhat 
sparsely within the Rritisli boundary and not mucli below I^ronie in 
Pegu Province, but more abundantly above tlie frontiei*, along the 
upper valley of the Irawadi, if we may place reliance on native testi- 
mony in the matter. 

The Burmese call these weapons Magio or Thunder-chain (Anglice 
Thunderbolt) and believe that they are projected from the skies Avith 
lightning, and not only ]>rize thom*as niedicim% but as rend('ring the 
owner of one invulnerable. On tliis account tlicy are very diflicult to 
procure, and I have been asked 50 rupees for one of the ordinary 
smooth Indian typo, and 15 ru])ees is a (‘oiumon ])rice to pay for any- 
thing pretending to be authentic. The value of these implements has 
possibly led to imitations being made, but little skill is re(piired to 
detect sucli imposture. 

The accompanying sketch* of Burmese celts shows the different 
types which have hitherto occurred to me. 

Nos. I. II. III. and YIII. may be varieties of one type. They are 
all smoothed and well polished and are unlike any weapon I am 
acquainted with from India. No. V. is of a common Indian type of 
smoothed celt, (comjiare with No. XI. from Bundelkand) whilst Nos. 
IV. and VII. are again entirely different and have evidently been used 
in a handle, which I do not think was the case with £iny of the 
others. No. VI. is probably a charm or ornament, and may possibly 
be manufactured recently out of an old celt, but its probable history 
or use is extremely doubtful. 

* The sketch has not been published.— Eos. 
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According to native testimony, both bronze and copper celts are 
known, but are so higlily valued as never to be parted with, and the 
only one I ever saw was a palpable imitation. Mr. x^oote in |^is very 
interesting paper on stone weapons from Madras has made a slight 
mistake whieli I may as well here correct. His words are : “ Except- 
ing a doubtful fragment of a stone implement found b) Mr. Theobald 
of tin* Geological Survey of India in tlie Gangetic alluvium near the 
iiKuitb of the Soane (Son) no traces of cl’ipped stone implements had 
previously b»‘cn diseovc'ved in India.” Now the only fragment of a 
celt found by me in the alluvium of Beliar was a fragment of a celt of 
the polished, not chipped type This fnigmcT)! was figured in the 
Journal and no more doubt attacbos to it than to tin most perfect 
weapon existing. An extremely dubious celt was likewise figured, 
so rougbly sluipe<l^ as Inirdly to deserve the name of being chipped, 
Imt which 1 consider an authentic tool. The only other doubtful case 
I now pi’udma), No. IX. and »t cei tainly is (lonbtful if it is not merely an 
accidentally W(‘athered fi aginent of hard tessalaled rock, but it certainly is 
not of the cliip])ed type. At tlie same time, long bef<n‘e my attention was 
avvak(*n<‘{l on the subject, I believe I have met with silicious flakes in 
the alluviniii, \v}il(;h had at-tracted merely a cursory notice, and were 
referred by me to old gun flints, but which I now believe to have been 
of a vei y dilftu eiil (‘bara<jter. Ni> record, liowever, was ever made, 
and to .Mr. ^’ootc undoubtedly belongs the credit of first announcing 
the discovery of clup))ed ctdts in India — though anticipated by Mr. 
i^e]\l(^siinor as rcgauls arrow-heads. The slight stone flakes used by 
the Andamanese, though of course very similar, cannot fairly be placed 
in file same category wdli the established forms of celts in habitual 
use among pioadamitc man. 

Tiu‘ toilowuig note, I now read, on stone weapons found in Bengal 
is by Mr Biill oi the Geological Sr^urvey. 

f Stone I niplements found in Bengal^ 1865. 

V The circumstances under which these implements were found are as 

follows : being somewdiat sceptical as to the artificial origin of certain 
celts I had seen at different times, I was anxious to make a collection 
of ohvioiislv naturally frmdured pebbles, in order that I might see 
how closely their forms would apijroximato to those of undoubted 
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artificial origin. With this intention I examined on the Then-ia coal 
field, various heaps, and spreads of pebbles derived from the conglo- 
merates which are so characteristic of the Lower Damoodah series of 
rocks. These pebbles consist of gneiss, quaiizite and sometimes even 
granite ; a large proportion of them are jointed, or perhaps to speak 
more correctly cracked, the planes of easy fracture being inclined at a 
small angle to the major axis. Supposing several of such planes to 
co-exist in a pebble, a smart blow at either apex would produce a 
disunion of tlie parts, and a stone would .be tlie result which might 
be mistaken for a bona fide implement ; but such a stone would lack 
the chipped appearance which all those of undoubted artificial origin 
possess. No. 3 of my collection may have been the«, result of natural 
causes; but it is difficult to conceive any natural causes by which 
such a symmetrical form as No. 1 could have been produced, and the 
same applies but in a less degree, to No. 2. 

To describe the several implements in detail. 

No. 1. So made from a pebble of greenish cpiartzite, upon one side 
the original surface is still seen. While resembling some of the Madras 
specimens, it differs from all of them that I have seen in tlie ratio which 
its thickness boai’s to its length amounting as it does to Its strength 
suggests that it may have been useil in the manufacture of others. It 
was found upon the surface near the village of Kunkuno, 11 miles 
S. W. of Goviiidpoof on the Grand Trunk Road. 

No. 2. Is made of a micaceous quartzite, it resembles closely some 
of the Madras specimens : in it also there is a face consisting of the 
original surface. It was found by Mr Hughes in the Boeharo coal field. 

No. 3. Is of doubtful artificial origin : its shape suggests that it 
may have been used as a s|)ear or dart-head. It was found not far 
from the locality given for No. 1, 

It is not improbable that more extended investigations in the 
neighbourhood of the localities given, may bring abundance of these 
implements to light. It will he interesting to find in Bengal, evidences 
such as have been found in othei* parts of India of an early primitive 
race of men. 
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The Librarian submitted a list of the additions made to the Library 
since the meeting held in November last. 

Library. 

The following arc the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in November last. 

Presentatiom. 

The Names of donors in Ca£>itals, 

The Flora of the Jheliim District of the Punjab, by Dr. J. E. T. 
Ait(diison. — The Author. 

The Book of the Aquarium, by S Hibberd. — Lieut. K. C Beavan. 
The UtiliziitioTi of Minute life, by Dr. T. L. Pliipson. — The {Same. 
England’s Workshops, 1864. — The Same. 

Entomologist’s Annual, lor 1864. — The Same. 

Tiizuk-i-Jehangiri, by Sayiid Ahmad Khan Bahadur. — The Editor. 
TJie Law of Increase and Structure of Man, by F. P. Liherzik. — The 
Author. 

A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
India, Vols. I. to VI. — The Government oe India. 

On the lleversioii and Ilestoration of the Silk- worm, by Capt. 
T. Hutto 1. — The Author. 

On th« Views of Biot and Weber respeeffng the relation of the 
Hindu and Chinese System of Asterism, with an addition on Muller’s 
Views respecting the same subject, by W. D. Whitney. — The 
Author. 

The Tibetan Primer. — Rev. II. A. Jasghke. 

Reader. — The Same. 

Almanac for 1862. — The Same. 

Barth’s Scripture History. — T he Same. 

Harmony of the Gospels. — T he Same. 

Acts of the Apostles, with a Map. — The Same. 

Telngu and Sanscrit Vocabulary. — A. C. Carlyle, Esq. 

Cours d’ Hindustani, by M. Garcin de Tassy. — The Author. 

Saggio Idrologico Sul Nilo, by Ingre. E. Lombardini. — The Author. 
Almana di der Kaiacrlicben Akademei dor Wissonschaften, for 1864. 
— The Vienna Academy. 
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Tho Granges Canal. A Valedictory note to Major-Greneral Sir A. 
Cotton respecting the Granges Canal, with a Postcript touching certain 
misrepresentations of a Writer in the “ Times” on the same subject. 
— Col. C. Douglas. 

La Kepiiblica di Venezia e la Persia, par G. Berchet. — Tub 
Author. 

Bombay Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, for 1<S63. — 
The Bombay Government. 

On the relative powers of Glaciers and Floating Tcebeigs in modify- 
ing the surface of the Earth, by Sir Iloderick I. Murchison. — The 
Boyal Geoghapiiical Society of London. 

The Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. VIII, Paats 3, 4. — The 
Bengal Government. » 

JouiTial of the Statistical Soci^dy of London, Vol. XXVTI, Parts 3, 4, 
and Vol. XXVIIT, Part 1. — Tjie Socuety. 

Journal of tlie Agii- Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XIII, 
Part 4. — The Society. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Society of London ; Vol. XIII, Nos. G8 to 
70, and Vol. XIV, Nos. 71 to 73. — The Society. 

Journal Asiati(pio, Vol. IV, No. 1 5 — The Asiatic Society or Paris. 

Jahrbuch dor Kalserlicdien Koniglichon Goologischcn Bcidisanstalt, 
Vol. XIV. Nos. 1 to 3.— K. K. G. IIeiohs^nstalt. 

Bahasaya Sandarbln^ Vol. TI. Nos. 10 to 22 . — The Calcutta 
School Book Society. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademic der Wissenschaften, 
Mathematisch — Naturwissenschaftliche Class<5, Band XLVIT, abth. II, 
Nos. 5, 0; Band XL VIII, - abth. I, Nos. 1 to 5, abth. II, Nos. 1 
to 5 ; Band XLTX, abth. I, No. 1, abth. II, Nos. 1 to 5 ; — Philo- 
sophisch-Historische Classe, Band XLII, Ileft 1,2; Band XLIII, 
Heft 1, 2 ; Band XLIV, Heft I to 3 ; Band XLV, Heft 1 to 3 ; 
Band XL VI, Heft 1 to 3. — The Imperial Academy. 

The Calcutta Cliristian Observer, Vol. XXV. Nos. 299, 300, and 
Vol. XXVI, Nos. 301, 302.— The Editor. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Boyal Society of London, Vol. 
CLIV, Paits 1 and 2, with a list of its Fellows — The Society. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India (I^da*ontologia Indica), 
Vol. Ill, Parts 4, 5, 0. — The Government of India. 
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Ditto, Ditto, Vol. TTI, Parts 5, 0. — The Government of Denoal. 

Ditto, Ditto, Vol. Ill, Parts 4, 5, 6, 7. — The Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India. ^ 

Ecport of the Coiiiniitiee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, from 
1st ]May to 81st October, 1864. — The BengaIi Cuaaji;er of Com- 
merce. 

Pioceedings of the Seientilic Society of Gliazeepur, Nos. 0, 7, 8, 0 
of 18()4, and No. 10 of 1865. — The Society. 

Aiiniml Deport on the Administration of tlie Central Provinces, for 
1868-()4. — The Bengal Government. 

Annual Deport on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, for 
1868-64 — The Same. 

Tl.(‘ OihcMtal Bajuist, Vol. XVIIT, Nos 215, 216.^ The Emnni 

S(*h'ctioii,-«, from the Decords of the Government of Madras, Nos. 80, 
81. — The M drAvS Government. 

Prorv odiiigs of the Do^ id Institution of Great Biitaiii, Parts 3, 4. — 
The iNSTTTirTiON. 

TIi(‘ Christian Int(‘lligeneer, Vol. XXXVIL Part 1 ; and Vol. 
XLVII^ n. s. I’art 12. — The Ennoit. 

Dontes ill llie Bengai Pnsideney, eom])iled from the informations 
in llie Ohiee, of the Quarter Master General. — The Government op 
In in V. 

A Jjcltfir tr) Pundit Ishwar Ch under Vidyasagar, on Bengali Typogra- 
})hY. — J. MiTJtnocii. ^ 

iJn C]ia]»irre de riTistoire de ITnde Musulmane, ou Chronique de 
Seller Sehah, Sultan de Dellii ; traduit de ITIindustani, jiar M. Garcia 
<le Tassy. — T he Trvnslator. 

Mullu>i]nes Terrestres Vivants du Piemont, par Ahhe. J. Stabile. — 
The Aitmor. 

Phases ot Hinduism, by Babu Kissori Chund Mitra. — The 
Author. 

Paheontologv of Niti, the Northern Himalaya, being descriptions 
and figures of the Palaeozoic and Secondary Fossils collected by Col. 
Straclu^y; by Messrs. E. W. Salter, and H. F. Blanford. — C ol. 
Strachev. 

Narrative of the Course of Legislation, during the official year, 
1868-64. — The Government of Bengal, 
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A compilation from Rollin’s Ancient History of Greece, with ad- 
ditions, Part 3, Translated into Urdu. — The Allyoiiur Society. 

General Report on the Public Instruction of the Lower Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, for 1863-64. — The Director op Public 
Instruction. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, Nos 82 
to 87. — The Bombay Governmeet. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. 
XXXIII.—Tiie Society. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 

I. Part 1. — The Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of London, Vol. II, from July 
to December, 1864; and Vol. Ill, from January to March, 1865. 
— The Society. 

Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, Nos. 11 to 13. — 
The Editor. 

Bulletin de 1’ Academic Imperiale des Sciences do St. Petersburg, 
Vol. V, Nos. 3 to 8 ; Vol. VI, Nos. 1 to 8, and Vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2. 
— The Academy. 

Memoires do FAcademie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersburg, 
Vol. V, Nos. 2 to 9, and Vol. VI, Nos. 1 to 12.^TnE Same. 

Annales Mus(‘i Botaiiici Lugduno-Batavi, edited by F. A. Guil. 
Megucl. Ease., XIX. — The Lugduno-B at avian Academy. , 

^proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. 
VIII, No. 6, and Vol. IX, Nos. 1, 2.— The Society. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. I, No. 5. — Major 

J. G. Medley. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
Dept., No. 48. — The Government of India. 

Laying the Foundation-stone of the Institution of the Scientific 
Society. — The Society. 

Mantakhab Hcdayat Babat Antazan Khan. — The Government, 
N. W. Provinces. 

Mindesmerker af Middelalderens Kistuor Norge af N. Nicolaysen ; 
Forste hefte.— T he University op Christiania, 

Om de Geologiske Forhold Paa Kyststraekningen af Nordre Bergen- 
hus Amt af M. Irgens og Th. Hiortdahl. — The Same. 
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Gill Sncebra^en Folgelbn, af S. A. Sexe. — T he Same. 

Gill Eeds-llinge, af Professor C. A. Holuiboe. — T ue Author. 

Gm Kong Svegdors Reise, af Prof. Hohnboe. — Tub Samb.^^ 

Thorolf JBa'gifots Begravolse, af Prof. Hohnboe. — The Same. 
Fortogrielse over Joban Dald’s Forlags-og Commissions-Skiifter. — 
Tub Uniyermty of Chrtstiania. 

Abbandluugeii der Kfiniglichen Akadeinie der Wissenscbaftcu 
Berlin, Ans deni Jabro 1803. — The Berlin Ao\dkmy. 

Kania-Tai)aniya-IIpanisbad, by Dr. A. Weber. — The Editor. 
QuartcrjyJonriml ot ibo Geological Society oiLondon, Nos. 80, 81, 82. 
— The S^a iETY 

Z(‘itsc1nift der Deiitschen Morgeiilandischen Gesellbchaft, Yol. 
XYlIl, Part 4.- The Society. 

Poidiitiidlingeri Yidenskabs — Selskaboti Cbristiania, for 1803. — The 

UnIABRSITY 01' ClTRISTl \N14. 

Nyt lUagazin Natiirvideiiskaberno, Yol. XII. part 4. Yol. XIII. parts 
1 to 3. — The Same. 

Dot Kongo! igo Norske Frederiks Univcrsitets Aarsberctning for 
1802. — Tub Same. 

Bim (‘tiling oiu Dodsbengslots Yirksonilicd, for 1803. — The Same. 
Beitiage zur Spraoliforbcliing Baud, IV. Heft 1, 2. — The Berlin 
Aovdimy. 

lloport OE the State of Bootan and of the Progress of the Mission, 
1803-01 — The Government of Bengal. 

F(nit(\s U«‘rnni Anstiiacarnm: (Ksterreicliische Geschichts Qiiellen- — 
Band XXll. abth II, Band Y. abth 1. — The Vienna Academy. 

B(‘isen nn Suden Von ost Siberion inden Jahsen, Band II. for 1855 
to 1859. — The Imperial Geographical Society of Prussia. 

liepoi't oir lh<" A'liniiiist ration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
for 1803-04, ]>y G. H. Yule.-- The Government of Bengal. 

Tahvlae Godicvni Menvscriptcjrvm in Bibliotheca Palatina Yindo* 
boneiihi Assc'rvatorvni, edidit Academia Caesarea Yindobouensis, 
'Volvnn'n I. — The Academy. 

Yerzeiebnish der Abbandlimgcn Gekdirter Gesellsehaften. — T he 
Same. 

Atlas dc’ Haiilkrankeiton. — The Vienna Academy 
Handbook of the Indian Flora^ Yol. I. by Lieut. -Col. H. Drury.— 
lliE Author 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Appendix to Mackuz-al-Oolum. — The Same. 

A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster, by M. Haug, Esq. — 
The Author. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXIV. — The Academy. 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces, for 1863- 
64. — The Bengal Government. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces, 
for 1863-64. — The Same. 

Selections from the Records of the Government N. W. Provinces 
Part 42. — The Government N. W. Provinces. 

Memoires de I’Academie Iinperiale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et Arts 
de Lyons — Classe de Lettres, Tomes XI. — The Academy of Lyons. 

Memoires de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences, Aits et Belles- 
Lettres do Dijon, Vol. XT, for 1863. — The Academy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. V, Nos. 62, 
63, 64. — The Society. 

Report on the Administration of the North-Western Provinces, for 
1863-64. — The Government of Bengal. 

General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territoiies, 
for 1863-64. — The Same. 

B. No. 1, C. No. 4, D. No. 1, and F. No. 1 ; 

Annual Repoit on the Dockyard and Subordinate Establishments, 
for 1863-64. — The Same. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXIII. Part 3. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of Imlia, (Foreign 
Department), Vol. XL VIII. for 1865. — The Government of India. 

Geographical and Statistical Report of the Dinagepur District, by 
Major J. L. Shcrwill. — The Government op Bengal. 

Norges Officielle Statistik, — Aaret 1862 D. No. 1, F. No. 1 ; Aarct 
1863 and Aaret, 1864 C. No 6. — The University of Christiania. 

Meteorlogisclie Beobachtungen, — Parts III and IV, for 1848 to ’55. 
— The Same. 

Schriften der Physik — Okon Gesellschaft of Konigsbergs, Vol. IV, 
—The Society. 

Proceedings of the Muhammadan Literary Society of Calcutta, 
Parts 1 to 5, with an Annual Report for 1864. — The Society. 

The Life of Mahomet, Vols. 1 to 4, by W. Muir, Esq. — The Author. 

Denkschriften der K. Akademic dcr Wissenschaften, Mathematisci^" 
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Niiturwissenschaftliclie Classe, Band XXII, XXIII. — The Imperial 
Academy. 

Arclnv fiir Kunde Ocsterreichisclier Goschichts-Qiiellen*; Band 
XXX, Eriste unu Zweito halite, und Band XXXI, Erste halfte. — The 
Same. 

The Agra Law Journal, Vol. I. Nos. 2 to 8 , Vol. II. Nos. 9 to 14. 
— The Compiler. 

List of the Geological Society of Loiulon foi 1864. — The Society. 
Progress Beport of Forest Administration in the Central Pjoviiiees, 
18()fL64; By Caj>t. G. F. Pearson. — The Govt, ov India. 

Beport on ilie Forests of the Punjab and the Western Himalaya, 
with Maps, for 1864. — Dr. H. Cleohokn. 

Ocst(‘neie]iHcJi^'r Geschichts-Qiiellen, Baud IV, abth. 1. — The 
Academy ob’ Vienna. 

Catalogue oi Plants cultivated in the Boyal Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, from A[>ril, LStil to 28th September, 1864. — The Superin- 
tendent OF THE Boyal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

Exchanges. 

The Athemvum from St'ptember, 1864 to April, 1865. 

The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 189 to 19;P, and Vol. XXIX, Nos. 194 to 197. 

Purchases. 

I'^resbyter Johanuis in Sage and Gcsehichte, by Dr. Glister Oppert. 
L’Agiicubure D’Jhcral Avvani by Mullet. 

Sanscrit Giammar, bj M. Wilson. 

Das Leben Mohammed’s by Dr. G. Wed, Vols. I. II. 

Bib. Sycoh'gica by J Geiger. 

Exotic Butterllies, by W. C Hewitson, Parts 52, 53, 51, 

J^hilippi Beit rage, Vol. II. Part 4. 

Conchilien, Vols. I. to IV. 

Tb^* Vishnu Purana ; by II H. Wilson, 

Siddhaiita Kanmudi, Vols. I and II. 
lies Prairies d’Or,"- by Maf;oiidi. 

(>Aiab>gue Codicum Sanscrit icoruin, by Aiifrecht, Vol. II. 
Sarur-i-Siiltani 

Atlas Ichihyologique des Indcs Orientales Neerlandaises, by M. P. 
Bleeker, Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18. 

* Receuil de.s Traditions Maliamelaues, par El-Bokhari, Vol. II. 
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A1 Moschtabih Auctore Schamsoddin Abu Abdullah Mahaiiimcd 
ibii Aliain^d-ad-Dhahabi ; by J)r. P. DeJon^. 

Pas Ursprungliche Zend Alphabet, Von R. Lepsius. 

Handbuch der Zendsprache, von Ferdinand Justi, Parts 1 to 4. 

Zend Avesta, by Pr. F. Spiegel, Vol. III. 

Leben und die Lehre des Mahainmad, Vol. Ill, by Pr. Sprengor. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 82 to 88. 

Comptes Rendus de I’Acadeine des Sciences, Vol. LIX, Nos. 8 to 20 
and Vol. LX, Nos. 1 to 18. 

The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXX, No. 24G and Vol. CXXI, 
Nos. 247, 248. 

Journal des Savants from September, 1864 to April 1865, witli 
a Table dn Tome LVIT. 

The Quarterly Review, Nos. 232 to 284. 

Revue des Peux Mondes, for 15th S(‘ptember, October, Noveinbei, 
and December, 1864 ; also for January, FL*bruary, March and April, 
1865. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Vol. XVI, Nos. 9 to 12 and Vol. 
XVII, Nos. 1 to 8. 

Reeve^s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 238 to 247. 

Journal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXVIII, 
Nos. 113, 114. 

The Westminster Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 52 and Vol. XXVII, 
Nos. 58, 54. 

The Natural History Review, Vol. Ill, No 16 and Vol. IV, Nos. 17, 18. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, No. 17. 

The Ibis, a Journal of Ornithology, Vol. VI, Nos. 28, 24 and Vol. I, 
Nos. 1, 2, N. Scries. [XIT. 

Aniiuaire des Deux Mondes, ITistoire Generale des divers Etats, Vol. 

Annalen der Physik und Chemie, von J. C. Poggendorff, Band 
CXXIV, Stuck I. II. HI. 

Universal Palaeography, by Sir F. Madden, with Plates, Vols. I. to IV. 

Lecture on Man, by Carl. Voigt. 

Pictionnaire Classique, Sanscrit- Francaise, by E. Burnouf, Parts 4, 5. 

Crania Britannica, Pelineations and Pescriptions of Skulls of the 
Aboriginal or Early Inhabitants of the British Islands, by J. Bernard. 

The works of II. 11. Wilson, Vol. V, 
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Le Malia-bliJirata, poonic epique de Krishna-Dwaipayana, par 
Hippolyte Fauche, Vol. TII. 

The Biids of Asia, by T. Gould, Part 17. 

Deutselics 'Worterbueh, von J. und W. Grimm, Vol. Y. Part 2, 
Dictioniiairc Turc-Arabc-Persan, Tloft. I'llI, b} Dr. J. T. Zenker. 
The Ferns of 8outlieni India, being desoripiionb and plates of the 
Ferns of tlie Madras Presideiiey, by Capt. 11. H. Ihuldome, Parts 1 to 20. 

The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
from all paics of British India, by the same, Parts 1, 2. 

Bmldhism : its Origin, History and Doctrines : it,s Scriptures and 
- their Language, the Pali, by J. Alwis. 

llogi -ter zu J . G rimm’s Deutseher Gramraatik von Dr. K. G . Andersen . 
The Thirl \ -First (diapter of the booh entitled tlie Lamp that Guides 
to Salvation, Fidited by the late Dr. W, Cnreton. 

Familiar Dialogues iu Japanese, with English and French Transla- 
tions, by B. Alcook 

Be(aieil de Textes Japonais, par M. Leon de Eosny. 

Le Collier d’Or, jiar Abou-Masser-el-Fatah-Ben-Grakan. 
Bataksoli-Nederduitscli Wool den book, by II. N. Van der Tuuk. 
Maleihch-Nederduitscli Woordeiiboek, by Dr. J Pijnappel. 

Dn Beau Lilteraire dans les (cuvres du Genie Indien, ])ar F. Neve, 
(laddasa on la Pocsie Sanscrite, par F. Neve. 

Li* SaiiHi'rit (it les E'tudes Iiidi(*nnes p(ir F. Neve. 

Temudsehin der Unerschutterliehe, vonProfessorDr. F. von. Erdmann. 
La Eeligion primitive des Iiido-Europeens, by E. Flotard. 

Dei Diwan d(‘s Grossen Lyrischeri Dichters Hafis ; Band III, 
hevausgegeben von V. Ritter v Rosen zweig- Sell wannau. 

Comnnmtar iiber Das Avesta, Vol. I, by F. Spiegel. 

Fu(/hapiti e de I’Histoire de rindcMusulmane par M. Garcin d(j Tassy. 
Ohinesisehe Texte zu Dr. J. H. Plath. 

S;, st(*ma Carum-B\ eidarum, par J. Thomson. 

Miniogiaidiie des Cicindididcs, Parts 1 to 3, par M. James Thomson. 
Trois Ans en Asie (1855-58), by Le Cte. A. de Gobineau. 

Der Index des Kandjur, by I. J. Schmidt. 

Descriptions des Nouvellcs esphees de Lopidopteres de la Collection 
do rAcademie Impuriale des Sciences, Parts 3 and 4. by E. Menetries. 

Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 1854-50, Band 1, und IT, 
von Di. L. Schrenck. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

Foil August, 1865. 


The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society, of Bengal was 
held on the 2nd instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Tlio minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Pres .mtat ions were announced — 

1 . FroiA the Boston Society of Natural History, several Nos. of 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Society. 

2. From the Imperial Society of Cherbourg, Vols. IX. and X. of 
the Memoircs of the Society. 

I J. From W S. Atkinson, Esq., a fine collection of Lepidoptera. 

, The President proposed that the special thanks of the meeting be 
voted, to Mr. Atkinson, which being put to the meeting, was carried 
unanimously. 

S. Fenn, Esq., duly proposed at the last meeting,* was balloted fo^’ 
and elected an ordinary member. 

' The following gen^men were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting. 

C. H, Tawncy, Esq. proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, seconded by 
Mr. Bcveilcv, 
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J H. Peppe, Ewq., proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

The Chairman brought forward a report from the Council recom- 
mending the election of Mr. E. Blyth to fill the vacancy, on the 
list of the Society’s Honorary Members, caused by the death of Dr 
H. Falconer. 

The report stated Mr, Blyth ’s claims in the following terms : — 

Mr. E. Blyth is well known to all Indian Naturalists through the 
Society’s own Journal, in which, besides periodical Museum reports 
which are in themselves full of infonnation interesting and useful to field 
Naturalists in this country, he has published several Monographs on 
groups of birds, such as the Cuckoos, Hornbills, <fec. Mr. Blyth had, 
before coming out to India in 1840, published a paper in which he 
brought together the different species of the Genus Ovis. 

“ The extensive aild valuable collections in the Society’s Museum, 
which are now in course of transfer to Government, may be said 
almost to have been gathered by him while he was tlie Society’s 
Curator.” 

The Chairman announced the satisfaction which he experienced in 
finding that the Council had made such a selection. The last few 
elections of Honorary Members had added to the list the names of 
oriental scholars, and it was right that the new candidate should 
represent science. 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell gave notice that, at the next meeting, he 
would move for a report from the Council of the replies and informa- 
tion elicited by the Circular seeking to obtain a series of the Crania 
of the races and tribes of British Asia, and of the chai-acter of the 
Crania so obtained ; also to call the attention of the members to the 
great importance of inquiries regarding the aboriginal races in our 
immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Campbell prefaced his notice with the following remarks : — 

“ The Science of Comparative PJiilology, and through it the wider 
and greater science of Ethnology, may truly be said to have been origin- 
ated, in an active and practical form, in thij^very assembly. All 
attribute to the early labour of Sir W. Jones and his fellow-workers 
the first place in the movement, which now, in its ultimate develop- 
ment, has made Ethnology the most popular and rising science of the 
day— so rising that I expect sooy to find that, instead of collecting 
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postage stamps, joung ladies of an intellectual turn will collect nice 
little cabirj^ets of Crania for the inspection of their friends. Here 
then being the egg, where this great bantling wrs chipped, we must 
always take a maternal interest in it. It has outgrown our local 
limits. We are now but one of many bodies co-operating in a great 
work. 1 believe that none have Ihrtnighout oo-oporated more 
efficiently than this Society. But one gicat advantage has passed 
away. In its early years the Sansent was a Literary and Scientific 
gold field as prolific as California or Australia. Nuggets in abundance 
rewarded the eager impiircr. By the eagerness and avidity of that in^^ 
quiry those surface nuggets have been nearly exhausted. Still, earnest 
labourers do great things for the cause of knowledge, that acknoA^ledge- 
luent is thoroughly due to many of our present members But they 
have, as it wt‘re, passed from the Nugget-finding to the Quartz-crushing 
stage ; slowly and laboriously they work out their results. My object 
now is to suggest that, it appears to me that, taking Ethnology in its 
broad sense, there is at our very doors, another and perhaps an equally 
rich gold field almost wholly unexplored and in which a rich store of 
nuggets lies ready to hand. 

“ Already my friends Bdbii Rajendraldla and others have noticed 
and discussed the question of the non-Sanscrit elements in the modern 
Indian languages and races ; but that question is still, it is admitted, 
v(‘ry dbscure. It can only be solved by a knowledge of the sources 
whence those elements must have come, viz, the aboriginal races. It 
seeiiis stiange that we should at this moment have in constant and 
immediate contact with us — working around us daily — men of a race 
and of languages wholly different from Din own, — -araee certainly among 
the most interesting — perhaps the very oldest in the world ; and that we 
should yet have scarcely any accurate knowledge of them, physically, 
linguistically, or in any other way. Any day you may see working 
on the ditches of the Mai dan, perhaps working on the repairs of this 
very house, men whom the eye at once singles out as of an unknown 
race and of a form which, I am, I confess, inclined to think, probably 
more clos(dy than any other, hands down to us somotliing like what 
jnay have been the original Adam of the human species. 

‘We are all pretty well agreed that there is some relationship 
between ourselves and the races who call a Bull, Bail, a Cow, Gow, 
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and a Mother, Mama, Some may think that the first word in the 
mouth of an English or Hindoo child * Ma-ma’ is the mere human 
bleat like the Ba>a of a lamb. But this is not so ; we now know that 
stilla more widely diffused young humans do not call their mothers 
Ma-ma but ‘ Ai’ or ^ Aya/ and it is probably with tribes of these latter 
‘ Ay a’ races that I am now dealing. 

‘‘ Already the Council of the Society has, to some extent, taken up the 
subject by the Circular to which I direct my motion, by which attention 
is called to that most essential object, the collection of specimens of the 
Physique of Indian races and especially of the Crania by which they 
are principally classed. And my object is to urge on the members 
of the Society the importance of co-operating in that and other ways, 
towards ascertaining accurately the position, in the great human race, 
of the aborigines who form the population of a great tract of country 
in what I may call the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. For, from the 
commencement of the hill country immediately west of the line of 
the East India Railway far into Central India, these races occupy the 
country in great numbers and they principally supply our labour 
market. 

** From various sources, the opinion more and more gains strength 
that before the appearance of the present races, Europe and Asia 
were, in very remote times, inhabited by another and more primeval 
race of which the Australian savages have been taken as the * near- 
est modgrn representatives. All the oldest Crania seem to ap- 
proach to this type, and in language also traces of the ancient speech 
seem to linger in the Basque country, in tlie North of Europe, and else- 
where. Now the Australian type does not stand alone. It is well 
ascertained to be but one bmnch of a very low but very widely spread 
race of men usually called Negrito (to distinguish it from the true 
Negro), a very black, very ugly, very thick-lipped, very wretched and 
very savage race, spread over the whole of the Australian-Indian 
Archipelago and the extreme Southern Islands and Peninsulas of Asia. 
In all these countries, this Negrito race is always found to occupy, in 
an aboriginal character, the interior and more inaccessible parts, while 
the exterior parts have been occupied in times comparatively recent 
(but still prior to authentic histoi*y) by other races. Approaching 
India from the South and East we have this Negrito race, in a com- 
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pletely pure and savage state, both in the Malacca Peninsula and in the 
Andaman Islands. The nearest part of India to the Andamans is the 
Coromandel Coast, and over the nearest part of +hat Coast, in the 
Eastern Ghats, I find an aboriginal tribe called Chenchwar descriliBd, 
by an officer acquainted with Malacva, as ‘‘ just what you might 
suppose to result from the crossing of Malacca aborigines with the 
common people of .this country.” This Iasi remark leads me to an 
observation which has occuned to me both from all I have seen and 
all I have read, viz. that the general form and type of the Aboriginal 
races of the interior of Peninsular India seems, yriml facie^ to approach 
very closely to that of the great Negrito race, which I have noticed, 
and to suggest the idea, (which their geographical p()sition renders 
extremely likely) that they are in fact but branches of that race who 
have been, like most of their congeners, surrounded and overwhelmed 
by another advancing and superior race, and, where not absorbed or 
intermixed, have been driven into the wildest hills and forests of the 
interior. 

“ These remarks have been, to a great degi-ee, sugge.^ted to me by 
the perusal of a most interesting paper by Col. Dalton, Commis- 
sioner of Chota-Nagpore, and I deem it an especially fortunate circum- 
stance towards the inquiry which I a<lvocate, that the country which 
is the main seat of the aboriginal tribes is administered by a man of 
the greatest scientific ardour and interest in the matter. Col. Dalton’s 
paper tells us, I may say just enough to malce us wish* for more, and 
it is C'^ddent from his observations that there is much yet unknown to 
him in regard to which others may largely assist him. Especially we 
may look for mucL to those Missionaries who have, with such admirable 
devotion and success, tamed and converted large numbers of these 
races. I wdll only read a short passage in which Col. Dalton describes 
tlie appearance of one of these tribes. 

“ ‘ The Ju^hpore Orsons are the ugliest of the race, and appear to me 
utterly destitute of all ambition to rise into respectability of appear- 
ance. With foreheads * villainous low,’ fiat noses, and projecting* 
maxillaries, they approach the Negro in physiognomy’ — and a 
little lower down he describes them as ‘dark and coarse -featured, 
broad noses, wide mouths and thick lips.’ 
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The few skulls which have been received must be examined scienti- 
fically, and they are yet too few for any safe induction, but to my 
unscientific eye, the skull of an Uraon Cole placed on the same- shelf 
as Ipvo Andaman skulls seemed so similar in the general bullet -headed 
character that T have put them on the table. 

‘‘Principally on slight philological grounds, the aborigines of 
India have been usually classed as Turanian or Mongolian, but the 
highest authorities make clear, what mere appearance indicates at a 
glance, that (excepting altogether ^he very different tribes of the 
hills East of Bengal) the Peninsular aborigines have no immediate 
connection whatever with Thibetans or Mongols. They are only 
classed as Turanian in that very wide and uncertain sense which 
includes Australians, Polynesians, and even the American Indians. 
And Dr. Caldwell in his very exhaustive work on the languages of 
Southern India, while he shows certain alhiiities to the Finnish and 
other languages, also shows that the Dravidiaii languages bear in their 
structure a marked affinity to those of Australia. Certainly so fai: 
as the external appearance of the living races goes, there can be no 
doubt of their Negrito resemblance. Col. Dalton, in some farther notes, 
in answer to queries of mine which lie has very kindly furnished, still 
farther confirms his remarks just quoted by me. He seems to think the 
Uraons peculiarly Negro-like, and says that they have sometimes woolly 
hair. Every description of evciy practical observer, and my own 
observations dining several recent travels, all tend to show the same 
general type in all the aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula. Many 
of the descriptions seem absolutely identical with those given of the 
Negritoes of other lands. . But of course these mere popular remarks 
must be confirmed by more accurate and more scientific observation. 
The iliich Up is the most marked characteristic of the aboriginal races 
to the casual observer. 

“ I have taken a good deal of trouble to look through all the eJournals 
of this Society, and of the London Society, and other sources of inform- 
•ation. But I cannot find that there exists any full information 
whatever on any subject connected with these races. Dr. Caldwell 
and others have probably told us nearly all that can be known regard- 
ing the Southern tribes, but thci*e the aborigines seem to have been 
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absorbed in the general population ; the r avage non-Hindoo tribes are 
few, scattered, and much intermixed in blood. It is in the North of 
the Peninsula that the aborigines are found in large masses and of purer 
type, and it is regarding tliCm that inquiry is wanting. Hr. Cald^sell 
and his fellow labourers, who have succes ’fully adiliated together all the 
Southern tongues, civilised and savage, in one Hra vidian class, seem 
also to have shown as satisillctorily as it i . possible to show from 
scanty Catalogues, that not only the Gronds, but the Uraon Cole.s 
(the low-type Negritoes of Ctd. Haiton) and the Mountaineers 
of the Rajiuchal Hills are also Hravidian. This is just what we 
should have expected, but it is a surprise to find that among tribes in 
appearance and (diaracter so nearly of one type, and dwelling to so near 
one another, that we know tlieiii all under the general name of ‘ CoJos^ 
there is so (jxtrcine a difference of language that the tongue of the 
Uraon Coles of Chota-Nagpore and that of the Mooiidah Coles of the 
same district have not, so far as our slight knowledge extends, 
exiiibited even the same affinities as are found between widely 
different branches of the Turanian class. In truth, however, we have 
but very small vocalnilaries and no gi*ammars of these languages, and 
farther inquiry will probably cither affiliate them, or load to the dis- 
covery a curious meeting of very different races in the plateau of 
Chota-Nagpore. In short, endless and most interesting problems may 
be opened out in tracing the various races of Moondahs and Kharwars 
and Korewahs and Bhoois and Kaiirs of which Col. Dalton’s paper 
gives us glimpses. The Moondahs, Sontals, and several other tribes 
are clearly related by the bond of a common language not yet ascer- 
tained to be Hravidian, and the possible foundation of some of the 
Northern languages, though the affinity is not yet found. 

“ From a vocabulary taken by Hr. Voysey at Ellichpore (and published 
in the Society’s Journal) of a tribe called “ Coours" in the G-awalghur 
hills of the Saiitpoora range, I find it to be evident that these “ Coovrs'^ 
are very nearly allied to the Moondahs and Sontals of this side of 
India, This brings us very near to the Bheels and Coles of the 
hills to the North of the Bombay Presidency and Rajpootana, regard- 
ing whom also we have scarcely any information. They are probably 
allied to our aborigines, the word Cole or Coolee being a wide one, 
applied by the Hindoos to the Helot races whom they subdued or 
dtove to the hills. 
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Being then convinced that these races form a subject of inquiry 
than which none can bo more worthy of the Members of this Society, 
I venture to suggest four Divisions of Inquiry. 

1. The languages ; we should like to have, not only the Vocabu- 
laries but the Grrammar and structure. 

2. The appearance ; which can be now so well preserved and con- 
veyed by Photographs. m 

3. The mental qualities, manners, and institutions ; especially it 
would be interesting to know whether the Qraons, Mooiidahs, Sontals, 
<&c., when settled, have municipal institutions like the Hindoos or 
live under a patriarchal constitution. 

4. The Osteology ; the collection of Skeletons and Crania. 

It should only be added that the aboriginal tribes are now in many, 
or most places, so intermixed with Hindoos (whose more intense Arian 
individuality more influences the cross breeds) that specimens, to bo 
of use, should be as pure as possible, in fact to get the true type it 
would be well to seek for, as it were, exaggerated specimens — the most 
aboriginal among the aborigines — the most ugly among the ugly, such 
as Col. Dalton found among the more remote hills, and such as I can find 
any day by a judicious selection of the most ill-favoured Coolees on the 
Maidan. I beg to move the request to the Council of which I have 
given notice.” 

Dr. Colies said : 

“ The ethnology of the aboriginal races of India, the study of which 
has been advocated by Mr. Campbell, is one of the greatest importance, 
and it is a stigma on the Society that it has been so long neglected. 
Of the four subjects of enquiry proposed by Mr. Campbell, three, viz. 
the language, appearance, and manners of the races in question, can 
only be studied on the spot. The fourth subject, their osteology can 
only be studied where, as in the Museum of this Society, a collection of 
Crania exists. It must be remembered, however, that Crania, in their 
entire state, are only like the backs of unopened books ; to obtain 
inferences from them sections must be made, so as to allow of 
internal measurements being taken. The first step, in such a case, is 
to obtain a standard, and for this purpose I would recommend that 
sections of the mo^ typical skulls, "both of the aboriginal and invad- 
ing (Arian) races in the Museums of the Asiatic Society and Medical 
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[College should he made, and the necessaiy measurements taken, so as 
to allow of an approximate standard set of dimensions, for the 
principal races, to he laid down. With this standard all subsequently 
obtained Crania should he compared, and the standard itself modilied 
I according to the results so obtained.” 

The Chairman obserA^ed that ho felt much obliged to ^fr. Campbell for 
briugiiig the subject forward. It was a subject to wliich he had called the 
Society’s attention some years ago at one of their annual lueotiiigs 
and he believed that the Circular to Avhich Mr. Campbell had just allud- 
was the consequence of his remarks on that occasion. Without 
venturing to anticipate the rejxnl, which the Coumdl would have 
]>H‘pared for the next meeting, lie expressed his fears that it would 
be an unsatisfactory one, as that but few Crania had been gained for the 
Society’s collection. The difticiilty of obtaining Crania of unuiistake- 
able identity A^as very great, and when they were of doubtful identity, 
they Avcie Ijavdlyof any value. As regards the skull of the Audamaner 
on the ta])le which Mr. Camj)bell had particularly referred to, theio 
was no gaauintee that it was Avhat it purported to be, liaving only 
l»een found in the hut of an Andamaiicr. lie hoped that Col. Dalton’s 
promised papei on the Koles Avoiibl he received before the next meeliug, 
and be e\})resKc‘d hisb(‘lief that Mr. Campbell might rely on the Society 's 
eonli.d cooponition in proscMaiting these ethnological ciKpiirics. 

1 lie CouiK'il reported, that the draft Act, for tlio establishment of the 
New General Mnseiini, liad been ]>ropared and submitted to Government 
foi a])]»roval by Museum Transfer Committee. A copy of tlie draft 
bad been soul to the Council. The Secietary then read the purport of 
the seveiai clauses of the Act, ami the Chairman explained that a 
H}>ecial meeting would liereaftei be called for its consideration, and fo/ 
(ii{‘ Society’s iinal ratification of the conditions of t^fiisfcr. 

The following is an extrad from a letter received from Mr. C. Tloriie. 

I found amongst the effects of a deceased pilgrim, a jiacket of 
little st.'>m})ed silver bits (I will try, and send yon 2 or 3) of which the 
last veiy inter(‘sting paper put me in mind, They arc punched, 
ami T, in my ignorance, took them for Japanese coins. The silver is 
much alloyed. 

“ Heii> arc (•(.niH't drawings of the only 7 I have preserved. They 
are of vciy neavlycfiual weight (the dilfcroncos between them being 
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extremely slight), and it is odd that none could tell me what they were. 
On second thoughts, you must have many, and it is not worth while 
sending. The fii’st which I made in May, 1862, contained perhaps 
200 or more, and I fear the balance have been melted up at Benares. 

I have deferred my })apcr on mason marks until I should hear from 
other parts of India. I cannot, however, trace any, and their use, 
whatever it was, appears to have been confined to Magadha and 
thereabouts, and not to have lasted for many centuries. Babu li^jen- 
dralala Mitra has made out many for me from Bakarya Kund, and these 
are all of the Gupta jreriod. Hence the date assigned in our paper is 
much thereby confirmetl, as most of the stones so inscribed, appear to 
have been never moved since first laid, the inscriptions having become 
legible by the foundations of massive structures having become 
bare. I should like a statement of Mr. Pei^pe's, in a letter of his to 
Mr. Grote, to be corro(ded. It occurs on page 82 of tlie Proceedings? 
where I am made to say, that the temple of Kooch is Buddhist and 
Mr. Peppe described the temple to me. I suggested that it might 
possibly have been erected at the same time as tliat of Boodh Oya, 
the date of which in my Notes” I hold yet to be an open ([ucstion. 
1 never saw the temple at Kooch, nor was I awai’e it had an arched 
chamber in it. 

* * Jk * * 

“I should like much to ascertain what is the opinion of archa?ologists 
as to the bacchanalian figures alluded to and figured in our pa])or. Tlioy 
have no affinity to your museum “ Silenus” — and tln‘y aie not at all 
Indian. The head dresses are most quaint.” 

The following two letters from Mr. Peppe, about the Boodh Gaya 
temple, were read, and the photogra 2 )hs referred to, exhibited. 

0 OyUj 27th July, 1865. 

I have just returned from Boodh Gya and proceed to give you the 
result of my examination of the arches. As far as I am able to give 
an opinion, the internal arches i. e. the roof of the lower chamber, 
and the three arches in the middle chamber, are as old as the building 
itself, the larger arches in the porch, and those givdng cover to the 
staircases, I believe were subsequently built, at all events I saw sufficient 
proof to convince me that the main building was built and idaslered, 
before the porch, as I found in several places that that portion of the 
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wall of the main building which is covered by the side walls of the 
porch, was covered with a coating of plaster and that the mouldings 
were perfect. Now this could hardly have been the cas.,, had the porch 
*nd temple been built at the same time, and fiirlher the wall so covered 
by the porch wall had only oiie coating of plast('r, wliereas the whole 
building, porch and all, has had at diflcrcut times two coatings of 
plaster, in the first instamu^ it was highly ornamented with various 
de\ ices, the second was plain, simply following th(‘ mouldings of the 
bricks. 

“ Mr Horne says the inserted work is clear everywhere ; I cannot help 
thinking that he must have b'‘<ni nnsl<*d by the junction of the 
porch and main building, and I am the more inclirKid to believe this 
from wl) at I loimmlMT of his remarks when we both visited the 
temi)le, lor I could find no sign of liny disturbance of the original 
masonry wntliin or without the walls of the porch, wdiich would have been 
quite observable had the walls containing the arcb(;s eitbor in tlio 
middle or louder chamber been inserted after the main building wuis 
built ; vou wdll be able to judge in some di'gree yours(df, if you Avill 
carehilly examine the Photograph No. 2, where the wall is very clearly 
shown, and also No. 1, but, as it is on a smaller scale, it is not so 
distinct. 

“ ITc. fnrtlu'r says that, ‘ the floor of the upper chamber comes through 
the wall oftjie ImiUling,' but I cannot sec what this has to do with 
tb(i inserted work ; it only shows that the upper cliambor terminated 
at this point, and that tlic triangular oiiening ’went no further. In the 
Koch temjdo, the, opening has perpendicular sides, and is much larger 
in propoit.on th.in the Hoodli (lya one, and if the sides Averc prolonged, 
as at K(.ch, they would include the middle chamber, hur l could 
find no sign th.it such had been the original structil® although I exa- 
mined the w'ali fiom every available place. 

“ Th(‘ Kocl) temple has only two chambers and there is only one arch ; 
viz. the loof of the 1ow\t chamber, 1 send a Photograph of the front of 
that temple, No, S, which wdll give you a very good idea of its ap- 
peal ance and style. 

“• T have th.‘ pleasure to send yon herewith a set of nine Photographs, 
viz. ; 

1. View of the great tcraplo at Boodh Gya with Amara Singha’s 
Gateway in the foregioimd. 
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2. Nearer view, showing the courtyard and Buddlia Pad. 

3. View from the South, showing the Bodhi tree. 

4. View from the Noith. 

6. General view of the temple and courtyard from the North. 

6. Temide of Tara Devi from the East. 

7. Two Boodhs, from a cell in the couityard. 

8. Temple at Koch from the East. 

9. Ditto ditto, from the South-West. 

“ The other Photographs are nearly ready and will be sent in a day or 
two. The weather being now so cloudy has prevented my getting them 
ready sooner.’’ 

Cnja^ Jahj, 1805. 

“ T have just paid anotlier visit to Boodli Gya in order to examine more 
carefully, than I ^vas able to do on my last visit, the plaster covering 
the different parts of the temple, with a view to determine the age of 
the arches in the middle and lower chambers ; the following is the 
result of the examination. 

“ 1st. The four sides of the main building, above the terrace on 
which the Bodhi tree stands, has had two distinct coatings of plaster, 
the first or original one (in all probability applied immediately on its 
erection) is of such a distinct character as to be readily recognised ; 
it is composed of fine lime with very little a<lniixture of other materials, 
thin, and almost of the consistence of limestone, sparely ornamented, 
and that where the outward coating is now^ ornam(‘nt(‘d tlie original 
coating was plain and vice versa; this coating is somewhat weather 
worn in some places, showing that some time must have elapsed before 
it was covered with the 2nd coating. 

“ 2nd. The lower platform, as far as it has been exposed by the 
excavations condfptcd by Capt. Mead, lias only one coating, but 
differs from the original coating of the superstructure in being thicker 
and applied in two layers, it is highly ornamented with a frieze of 
Lion’s heads and hanging garlands, &c. but it is equally hard, it is 
therefore most likely the orig^irial coating of this part of the temple. 

3rd. Having therefore got some guide as to the covering of the 
temple as originally constructed, it may serve as a test of the relative 
age of the different parts of the building, more especially with 
reference to the age of the middle and lower chamber containing the 
arches. » 
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Commencing with the lower chamber, the walls ^vere found to havo 
tw'o coatings, the first or original one is composed of tv;o layers, and 
is, when .strip^^ed of the superior one, blackened with ige and smoke, 
and had been painted. * 

Ascending to tlie middle chamber, tue xrall is feund to have Hvo 
coatings, but each (*oatiiig is in one layer, the lower one is thin and hard 
and liad been painted ; it therefore corresponds with the original coating 
on the out-side, and tlie wall of the lower chamber corresponds witli 
the outside wdl in tlie same way. 

The upper chamber had also two coatings but only one is now 
remaining, but tbc floor shows the douhle coating in good preservation. 

“The ’porch, in front of the middle and lower chamber, has two coat- 
ings, but in tills cose the lower one is not of tbe same character as the 
original coating of tbe other parts of the building, it is softer, and it 
is bigbly ornamented in tjuito a different style to any other part, but 
the original coating is found on the wall of the temple covered by the 
side walls of the porch, without any second coating. 

“ Tlic deductions whicli may be drawn from the foregoing iacts are : — 

1st. That lower cliani her, with its arched roof, is of the same ago as 
the lowc)- part of the t(mi[)le. 

2nd. That the middle chamber, with its arches, is of the same ago 
as the mail. Imilding. 

fJnl. Tlj^it the porcli was built at a later period. 

4th. That some considerable t inie after the temple and porch bad 
been Imilt, tlie whole was rcpiastered, with the (inception of the outer 
wall of the terrace ; wliy this was not plastered, it is difficult to say, 
nmst probable on account of the ornamentation, or was it, even then, 
covered by tlie accumulation of rubbish?” 

IkUm liajcnilialala jVfitra said, that when at the ^jpjhe meeting of the 
Socicl> he ex]ijvssedhis opinion regarding the antiquity of the Buddha 
Gaya arches, he little expected that it would bo so soon verified by tlio 
independent icscareh of so able and experienced an officer as Mr. 
Peppe. That gentlimian had before him all that liad been said by Mr. 
Ilovne and the Babu on the subject, and was thereby fully prepared 
to (brect bis attention to those points which required the most careful 
scrutiny. His opinion, therefore, regarding the contemporaneity of 
tlie arches with the shell of the temple, may be taken to have settled 
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tlie question at issue. An opinion had been for a long time prevalent 
that the ancient Hindus knew not the art of erecting radiating 
arches. This was owing to the fact of most of the old Hindu 
temples having been roofed in by what is commonly called the pro- 
jecting or horizontal arch, which in truth was no arch at all. But 
now as Mr. Horne has admitted that the shell of the Buddha Gaya 
temple is of the time of As'oka, and as the arches which support the 
roof of its ground floor and span its doorways, are acknowledged to be 
contemporaneous with the rest of the building, it must follow that the 
arches were built about 250 years before Christ ; and since in those 
days the Hindus could not have derived any benefit fi‘om tlie experi- 
ence of their neighbours, it must also follow that the art of building 
radiating arches in India was the result of an iudopendont effort of 
the Hindu mind. It was true that Mr. Peppo thinks the porch of 
the temple to be a comparatively mod(*m structure, but tliat was of 
no importance to tlie <]uestioii, as the Babu in bis paper on tbc ruins 
of Buddha Gaya had not at all alluded to tlie porch, and the aiitiipiity 
of any one single arch of the temple would prove the position 
assumed hy him. 

The receipt of the following communications was aniioimcod. 

1. From H. Clarke, Esq. a letter on the momiment of Assyro- 
Pscudo-Sesostris. 

Mr. ]31anford read Mr. Clarke’s letter. 

2. From Major-Geiil. A. Cunningham, “Note on the coins of the 
nine Nagas and of two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior.” 

3. From W. Theobald, Esq. Jr., “ Note on a collection of Land and 
Freshwater shells from the Shan States, collected hy F. Fedden, Esq.” 

4. From Lieiit.-CoL J. T. Walker, on the part of Ca})t. J. P. 

Basevi, II. E., a “ on the Pendulum operations about to he under- 

taken by the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, with a sketch of 
the theory of their ajiplication to the determination of the cartlds 
figure, and an account of some of the principal observations hitherto 
made.” 

The lateness of the hour prevented any of these papers from being 
read, but tbc Cbairman expressed a hope that the Meeting would not 
separate without a vote of special thanks to Capt. Basevi and to Col. 
Walker for their commiiiiicatioii, wliicli he was sure would be read 
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with great interest in the Journal. — The paper of Capt. Basevi was 
one which explained the liistoiy of Pendulum observations from the 
date on which they had been commenced on the Great European 
Surveys, and the circumsta.ices under wliich Col. Sabine’s instVuments 
ihad been obtained for employment on the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THie 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

Fur Srptes^jer, 1805. 

The monflily gtmeval meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Uie Otli Instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of tlie last meeting Avere read and conlirmed. 

Prest atedions were announced — 

1. From'Babu Rajeiidra Miillick, specimens of an Antelope, a 
Lemur, a Binturong, an Emu, a Chuckore and an Australian Magpie. 

2. Fjoiii C. llorue. Est[., specimens of bricks from the ruins of 
Barnath and Bakariya Kund. 

^ 3. From Capt. 11. H. GodAvin- Austen, a Thibetan MS. containing 
stage iiistiiictious for the Mystery jdays performed in La<lak. 

4. From ]hil)u Somanath Mookcijee, a copy of his edition of tlio 
AVva S'a])tas’ati. 

5 From tlio Government of India, Foreign Department, a copy of 
Vol. VII* of a Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds 
relating to Imlia and neiglibonring countries.” 

f). Ftom J. IL Bayenshaw, Esep, through the President, a set of 
phot(»gTa]diic vicAvs of the ruins of Goui. 

Models pu'])arcd under the direction of Mr. II. II. Locke, of 'the 
Aerolite Avliich fell at Goi)alporc in the Jessore district on the 23rd 
May, 4864, and a post mortem cast of an Orang-outSlig, were exhibited. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mi\ Locke. 

A letter from Mah.arajali Man Singh intimating his desire to 
AvitlidraAV fi om the Society, was recorded. 

E. Blyth, Esq., duly proposed at the last meeting, was balloted for 
and elected an honorary member. 

The folloAving gentlemen duly "proposed at the last meeting Avcrc 
l*aUotcd u^r and elected crdiiiarv members : — 
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C. H. Tawney, Esq. and J. H. Peppe, Esq. 

The follomng gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting : — 

Lieut. C. Macgregor, proposed by Lt.-Col. Gastrell,^ seconded by Dr. 
Anderson, 

P. Camegy, Esq., proposed by Bdbu Rajendralala Mitra, seconded 
by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

J. Middleton Scott, Esq., proposed by Mr. A. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

The chairman, on the part of the Hon*ble G. Campbell, brought for- 
ward his motion for a report on the Society’s recent collection of human 
crania of which due notice had been given at the last meeting. 

The motion having been carried, the Council submitted the following 
report. 

Report of the Council. 

The Council beg to submit the following memoranda dr/iwn up‘ by 
the Assistant Secretary and the Curator. 

On a proposal made by the President (Mr. Grote) at a Meeting of 
the Natural History Committee, held on the 11th February, 1862, for 
devoting special attention to the subject of Ethnology, with the view 
of bringing together collections of Crania illustrative of the vaiious 
races inhabiting India and the adjacent countries, a circular letter 
w^as printed, soliciting the favour of co-operation from members and 
others towards the object in view. 

Not a single copy of this circular letter was issued direct from the 
office, but 67 copies were sent to Dr. Macrae on the 25th March, 1862, 
and a dozen to the President on the 1st April. 

In April 1862, a cranium of a Lurka Cole was received from Dr. 
Hayes of Singblioom ; no letter accompanied the donation ; # was 
forwarded to the Museum by the President. 

Dr. T. Dillon, in a letter from Munnipore, dated the 20th January, 
1863, promised to send a collection of Crania of the hill tribes of 
Assam and the Eastern Frontier, but not a single cranium has been 
received from him. 

Col. Dalton, on the 10th April, 1863, announced from Ranchi the 
despatch of a collection of Crania, and enclosed statements of them. 
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He expressed a hope to send in due course more carefully prepared 
skulls for the museum. 

The collection, consisting of 11 Crania, reached Jhe musepm in due- 
course. In a letter dated the 18th September, 1863, Col. Dalton 
Announced the despatch of a box containing 3 skulls and enclosed de- 
scriptive papers of them. Col. Dalton, however, in the letter, questions 
the correctness of the papers with regard to the characteristics of the 
tribes to which the skulls are represented to belong. 

Besides the above, the President forwarded in November 1862, on 
the part oi Mr. Browne, the cranium of a Kookie ; and Col. Tytler 
presented in July 1868, two skulls, supposed to be skulls of Andamanese. 
Col. Tytler, however, in his letter dated 2nd July, 1863, states that 
they arc real Andamanebe skulls. 

Lalgopal Dutt, 

A ssisfayit Secretary, 

The following is a list of human skeletons and crania contained in 
th(^useum. 

Two human skeletons and ten skulls are mentioned in the Mammalia 
Catalogue of the MuKeuin. I have identified the ten skulls with the 
letters in the Catalogue, but have found only one of the skeletons, viz. 
that of an European, The missing one is described as that of a Nicoba- 
rian female. Tlie skull first mentioned in the Catalogue is that of a 
Chinese, l>ut no history of it is known, except that it was presented to 
the Society in 1836, by Mr. W. Carr, as a Chinese cranium. 

The second is said to be a Chinese cranium although it is marked 
Burmese. Donor’s name unknown. 

The third is entered as a Burmese skull, but the donor’s name is 
unknown. 

The fourth is that of a Malay pirate ; no further history,' 

Th^fifth is the skull of a New Zealander. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth are Limbo, Bhotea and Lepcha crania 
and are said by the donor, Dr. J. E. Wittecombe, to be authentic, as 
he knew the individuals while living, and considered them good aver- 
age specimens of the tribe. 

The ninth skull is entered as that of a Hindu child ; no history. 

No. 10 as an Egyptian mummy head. 

These skulls are lettered from A to K, exclusive of B. 
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Fourteen crania were received from Col. Dalton, and each skull is, 
in the MS. Catalogue, accompanied by answers to all the questions 
which were issued along with the circular. In one instance the habitat 
is unknown, and in 6 cases, the birth place. 

These skulls are numbered according to the MS. Catalogue 1 to 
14, and they have the Nos. on the frontal hone. Nos. 15 and 16, in 
the MS. Catalogue, are the Andamanese skulls presented by Col. 
Tytler. No. 17, in the same Catalogue, is the skull of a Nicobarian 
aged female, but I strongly suspect that it is tire ci-anium of the 
skeleton which I have not been able to find in the museum. 

No. 18, is a Kuki skull presented by Mr. Drowjie. 

No. 19, Cranium of a Lurkha Cole, resident of Gratniah Peer Colchan 
Singbhoom, presented by J)r. W. H. Hayes. 

Nos. 20 and 21, crania of Andamanese. One, of a man who was 
brought to Calcutta by Dr. Mouat, and died here. The other the 
cranium of an imperfect skeleton presented by Col. Tytler. 

The skeleton of No. 20, is also imperfect. Botli of these skelftons 
I discovered in^the taxidermists’ godo^^nl. 

J. Anderson, 

Curator, 

The Report having been read — 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Campbell said that it was greatly to be desired 
that a Scientific llepoid be drawn up of the collection of Crania now 
existing in the Museum. o 

The President stated that the collection not consisting of authentic 
specimens, the report would aid but little in the elucidation of 
science. 

Dr. Boyes Smith then moved — 

‘‘ That horizontal and vertical bisections be made of all the human 
Crania at present in the Museum. That this be done without delay, 
as a sound scientific basis to future craniological observations, on the 
plan approved by the Council.^’ 

Mr. Theobald seconded the motion. 

On this the Chairman proposed — 

That this motion be refeiTcd to the Council with a recommendation 
that the bisections in question be made, and the results reported on in 
duo course. 
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Gamed. 

Div Colles obseivcd that as the collection was now small, this 
was the most proper time that measurements should be taken and 
recorded, and that it would be easy, when Crania are added to the 
Collection in future, to measure them and compare them with the 
typical skiills. 

Mr. Blanford remarked that though fully appreciating the impoitanco 
of tlie ])rop()sals made by the Hon’ble Mr Campbell, Drs. Smith and 
ColleSj he was afiviid that there was no one ivady to devote himself to 
these useful investigations and to work out their results. He, in com- 
f mon w’ith otln'rs, w’oiild hail as moct welcome, any contributions to the 
ethnology of the country, founded on a study of the crania, but all 
scientiJic inv(-digauons demanded time and thought, which but few, 
wdio pONSc‘ssod the requisite preliminary knovdedge couhl give in this 
country. The medical olliccis alone possessed tlie latter, hut who 
among tJicm was prej)arcd to undei*takc the w^ork ? JDilelUmli such as 
hiniMf wu>uld undoubtedly receive such a report as that pro])osed hy Mr. 
Campbell wdtli much interest, but novel investigations required great 
thought ntnl study, and there is no class of leisured men in Iinlia, wdio 
could, as in Englcind, he expected to respond to the call of a scientific 
body, to devote time and attention to any lino of enquiry that might he 
recommended to them. lie thought that wdien volunteers presented 
them selves to carry out the measure prox)oscd by Mr. Campbell, it would 
behove the Sueiidy to aflord them every facility. But to call for infor- 
mation viiich no one was prepared to give, appeared to him juemature. 

Mr. Camx)l}ell expressed a Jioj)e that the able and learned professors 
of the Oolleg^^ and other Guvornment Institutions wlio belong 

to this S>»ci(‘ty would assist the Council and the members of the 
Natural llsstory Committee in this imjKjrtant and useful task. 

Babu Rajondralnla Mitrathcn gave notice of his intention to move at 
the next meetijig that tlio Society should recommend to Government 
that registers ol Magnetic and Ozone observations be kept at the 
Observutoiy attached to the Surveyor Generars Office at Calcutta. 

The (/Oiiucil rex>ortcd that they had granted six months’ leave of 
absence to Babu Lalgopal Dutt, Librarian and Assistant Secretary, 
and had a])poiiited Babu Prutap Chunder Ghose to officiate for hini 
during the period. 
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The following letter from Mr. Home was read — 

“I am delighted that my notes on Boodh Gya have led to such a 
flirtCUHsion about the antiquity of the arches. As Messrs. Grote and 
Blanford have admitted the outer arches to he modern, I may consider 
that I have taken the outworks. There only remain the inner arches, 
the citadel so to speak. These to my thinking have been constmcted 
as shewn opposite.* The great hollow shell of the building, I hold, 
was originally plastered as shewn by the thin double lines. And 
light waHjidmitted over the high doorway so as to fall on the image of 
Buddha, which faced west. 

“ The plaster of the outer arches is very coarse, (I brought away 
samples of it,; and tliat of the inner work finer : but I hold, in this 
case, the plaster to he a very unsafe and totally untrustworthy test of 
age. For age after age, it has been made in the same manner and of the 
same material. By using different coloured chalk, I have, I think clearly 
distinguislied ohl ami new, and the grotcfe<|ne ‘ Ilislii’ or demon face 
(burnt in pottery apparently) built into the inner face of the arcAs of 
the. roof seems to )ne to indicate a later date than Asoka — for it is 
fixed in tl»e original building wdtbout doubt. The flow'cr ornament 
outside may but does not look ftd, 

T am (leligbtf'd lliat so inanv are ebout to examine carefully this 
most inlercHtiug i nin, and w<uiid 1 could be of the party. Tf I liave time 
I may nnid d(*wn a ^et of rough skctclies of the figures in the 
disinterred railings. They are curious, and T awaiit iuiorpiation as to 
whether any artist acconqaimes Mr. Grote, as in that case I wdll not 
<1o hi>. 

All my remarks are open to correction, for T mily spent two days at 
lioodh (i ya ; although I w'as not idle, but drawijig, measuring and 
sketching all day. 

My theory as set foilh by the section plan, herewith sent, may easily 
be testcil on the spot, T shall be dtdighted to hear of the results of 
the researches (d any members ol the Society stimulated as they have 
been by those of Babu Rajendra Lai Mitra and myself.’’ 

P. S. — To buihl the tower, beams were let into holes in either side, 
but not piercing the work, and if ever there formerly were floors, 


• In a drawing «u*conipanjiiig ilie ietior. 
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they were thus supported by beams. The rooiing in with timber 
(sal probably) of the top is worthy of further enquiry. All points to 
extensive restoration.*^ 

The following letter from Major-General Cunningham, communi- 
cated by the Government of India, was read. 

“ Nynee Talj Vlfh July, 1865. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt your letter No. 
536 C, dated 27th May, 1865, forwarding copy of a letter No. 156, 
dated 21st March, from the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, suggest- 
ing that advantage shouhl be taken of the newly discovered magne- 
sium light to make photographs of the interiors of the various cave- 
temples of India which have hitherto been inaccessible to the art of 
photography. 

‘‘ 2. The principal cavc-tcmples of India may be divided into the 
three following distinct groups according with 4heir geographical 
position : — 

I. i§ombay series, comprising the 

caves of 1. Elephanta. 

2. Kanari. 

• 3. Ellora. 

4. Karli. 

5. Ajanta. • 

6. Junir. 

II. Central* India series, comprising 

the eaves of 7. Bag, 

8. Dliaiiinar. 

9. Kliolvi, 

III. Bengal series, comprising the 

caves of 10. Banibar, near Gaya. 

11. Kliandagiri in Cuttack. 

12. Mahavellipoor. 

Of those twelve scries of caves, I have myself visited ^five, and I 
am therefore able to speak of them with more confidence than of the 
others which I have not seen. But since the receipt of your letter, I 
have read all the accessible notices of the other cave temples, that I 
might be able to offer to Government, the best opinion in my power on 
the interesting subject which has been submitted for mv consideration. 
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ami exteii^ of its architectural remains, and th^efore of the twofold 
pleasure in store for us when we pay it a visit. They are described, 
though impei-fectly, by Mr. Fergusson in his Hand-hooh of Architecture, 
and very full) by Greneral Cunningham in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
September, 1848. It would be waste of time to repeat what he has 
80 well told : but I desire to write a few lines introductory to an account 
of some temples omitted in that paper, to be furnished I hope by my 
friend, Mr. Cowie, when he has completed his service as chaplain in 
Kahhmir for the present year. In these short notes I shall assume an 
acquaintance either with Mr, Fergnsson’s or Greneral Cunningham’s 
sketch of Kashmirian architecture, and especially with its resemblance 
to Greek art. 

“ 1. On the Jlielupi, half way between Srinagar and Islamabad is 
the Rile of Aveuti}>ura, where arc dfc shattered remains of two large 
temples, identiHed by General Cunningham with the Aventiswami and 
Aventeshrara of Kashmirian historiuiis, both dedicated to Siva, for 
•Swami and Ishwar when they stand alone, are, as is wxdl known, 
especially applied to the divinity. What I have now to tell is about 
the small or of the tsvo, Avimtiswami, which consisted as usual of 
a eaos or Ranctuiiry, the temple proper, standing in thq middle of a 
large rpiatlrangle, with a lofty gateway in the middle of one side.’^ 
Of this gateway, a considerable poition remains, but the sanctuary is 
reduced to a mass of huge stones and fragments of columns and carving 
heai>ed togetbci in a confused mound. As wc stood examining it a 
scene occurred resembling that in the Antiquary, when Edie Ochiltree 
distnists Mr. Oldbuck’s speculations as to the date of a supposed 
Homan earthwork, by the inopppitune remark, ‘ I mind the bigging 
of it.’ I was reading aloud ^or the benefit of our party, General 
Oiinniugbam*R account of the temple, and bis positive assertions that 
it could not have been destn^yed by an earthquake, but must have 
been blown up by the gunpowder of .some Mahometan iconoclast, 
Sikand(T or Anrungzib, when an old village patriarch, who found out 
what I was saying from one of the Maharajah’s officials who had been 
sent to escort us, suddenly exclaimed, ‘ But it was not blown up • I 


* Henceforth 1 shall alwai-^s use “ Sancruarv’* for this 

of ,h« god,ind “Tomple” for the while 
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saw it thrown down by the great earthquake 60 years ago. The 
assertion certainly seemed fatal to General Cunningham’s speculations, 
though on the other hand, as the condition of the Aventeshwara 
temple is exactly like tMkt of Aventiswami, it is singular that in lloth 
cases the earthquake should have spared the innocuous gateway, and 
utterly overthrown the sanctuary or actual abode of the idob a distinc- 
tion which savours strongly of Aurnngzib. However, whatever be the 
case with the sanctuary, the powers of nature have plainly been at work 
in the rest of the temple, for either by earthquakes or by the lapse of 
time, the ground has completely silted up, so that the whole peristyle 
of the quadrangle, has been buried. When General Cunningham was 
here, he caused a small portion of the ground to be excavated, and 
a beautiinl fragment was thereby revealed, consisting of fluted columns 
standing a lutlc in front of a senes of trefoiled arches, each enclosed 
within a triangular pediment, flanked by pillars, and ornamented with 
liuman-headcMi birds, such as we afterw^ards saw at Martund, the 
grandest of Kashmirian ruins. As w^e paced the grass near this frag- 
ment, it seemed plain that we must be walking over pillars of equal 
beauty, and that tlie whole peristyle probably remained underground. 
So we asked the Maharajah’s jemadar whether we also might employ 
diggers, whereujxjii, with the promptitude of a paternal government, 
he gave the hukm^ and forth wdtli twenty coolies with pickaxes and 
spades rushed upon the scene, and began to dig in a place which he 
8t‘lected aff promising. We then continued our voyage up the river, 
saying that on our return we hoped to see the result of their 
labour, and to pay them accortling to its progress. Five days after, 
we again moored our boats at Aventipura, To our great delight we 
found about 20 feet of the peristyle uncovered, on the side opposite 
to Cunningham’s excavation, displaying a continuation of trefoiled 
arches between omamonted pillars, with detached columns in front. 
The newly revealed pillars are more varied and rich in their decora- 
tion than those preriously discovered. Pari of the architrave had fallen 
down just in front of the arcade, but this displacement seems merely 
local, and there is little doubt that by active digging the whole 
peristyle will be displayed almost in its original beauty. I towld not 
stay to see this done, hut Mr. Cowie took measures for continuing the 
work, and I have since heard from him that it has been advancing 
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vnih very satisfactory results. The visitors were subscribing towards 
the cost of it, and though I hear that there has lately been a difficulty 
in procuring labour, yet it was hoped that this was only temporary. li 
the whole peristyle is uncovered, not only will liiere be a most interesting 
addition to the antiquities of Kashmir, but as Aventipura is within a 
morning ride of the capital, one of the most beautiful and instructive 
among the architectural sights of the valley will also be one of the most 
accessible. Mr. Cowie will doubtless send to th(i Society an accurate 
de8<^n|>tion of the whole temple, with careful measurements, and 
(I hope) photographs. 

ii. At the village of Bhowar near Islamabad are Buddhist caves, of 
which one is highly interesting, but as Bhowar is also close to tlie 
niaguificout temple of Murtund, thecave is rather obscured by so august 
a neighbour, and travellers arc apt to miss it. In this neglect they 
are encouraged by a book often ^^aketi as a guide, called the Diary <>f a 
Pvilestritvn rn (Uiahmm anti Thihvi^ wliicli is to be eonimeiided rather 
tor its [lietures than for its letter ])ress. On reaching Bhowar the 
pedestrian remarks • ‘ Btwond a tank teeming with sacred fishes, 

there appears nothing w’hatiwm' to he se<*n here, so, takimr Avarning 
from this, we thought it not rvoith while proceeding to Bamazoo, 
W’here wa were.tohl there wore cav<‘s, hut led tlie fish, and retraced 
outsteps,’ d:c. Ami cNeii Oenl. (hinninghaiu may rather deter the 
k*ss adventurous trav(‘llor from attempting the ea\(‘s, by Ids frightful 
description of tin* hats and ot]n*r ahominntions which he encountered 
in tlic most im])ortant one, and of tlie ilillienlty of the ascent to it. 
But by pursuing his courM* from the village to tlie caves, the traveller 
will (1) fill lip the time during whieh ho must Avait for breakfast ; 
(ti) enjoy a delightful vsalk by the gushing streams of the Lidar, an 
affiuont of the Jln*lum ; (Cl) see while walking a good specimen of a 
Vihnra, for the hills at the head of the valley have been scarped by 
the river into cliffs wlindi are hewn into numerous square chambers, 
once the abode of Buddhist nnmks ; and (4) visit without any of the 
difficulties formerly experienced, tlie most perfect sanctuary in Kashmir. 
There are two principal eaves. The first is that of Bhima Devi, a straight 
narrow fissure in the mountain, widening at the end into two small 
chambers, ivliieh aiv in tlie condition attributed by CunningJiam to the 
other cave, loi it is tilled witli counties^ hats, who, disturbed hv the 
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torches, fly all about the visitor, flap against his face, and nearly poison 
him with their stench, while he soon discovers that the soil over 
which he walks is composed of their giiano. As there is absolutely 
nothing of art or antiquities in this filthy place, and as the annoyante is 
undeniable, the traveller had better decline to enter it, and proceed at 
once to the other cave, that of Bhaumajo (the Pedestrian s Bamazoo) 
which is now wholly free from these hon-ors, and appioached by no more 
difiioult access tliaii a steepish path and a short ladder. In the midillo 
of this cave is a sanctuary, »till as perfect as when it was first built, 
the natural walls of the cave supplying the place of the peristyle of 
Aventisvvanii, so that he who wishes to restore in imagination the sanc- 
tuary of that temple, may do so by examining this of Bhaumajo. 
lie may -uipply from it the pilasters, square topped doorways, pediments, 
trefoiled arches, ami pyramidal roof broken into two stages, which 
oiieo adorned Aventiswami, and he may even picture to himself its 
interior de^'oiations, from tlie immense lotus which now expands over 
the whole ceiling of Bhaumajo. Geul. Cunniugliam’s paper, except as 
to the bat.N, dirt, and inaccessible position of the cave, will be, as usual, 
ol the greatest service to the vidtor. 

3. At the village of Bhariyar, near Naosliera, tlie last stage on the 
road fi<)m Murree to Baraimila, is a very important temple which was 
choked up witli snow when Gciuiral Ounningliam visited the valky, 
and he only surveyed it through a telescope from the oiqiositc side of 
the Jhelun^, as ho was leturuing to our teiritory hy way of Mozuffera- 
bad. He ako says (hat tlie quadrangle was tilled with trees which 
impeded hi*^ view of the architecture : this certainly is not the case 
now. Taken altogether, it is the most complete sjiecimen of a temple 
>vhieh we saw, tin* general plan Ixdng exactly that of the temples at 
Aventipiira and Muitund. Tlie upper part of the gateway is gone, and 
ovei it is a kind oi wooden verandah. Ho too the top of the stone 
pyramid which om e simnounted the sanctuary has been replaced hy a 
wooden suhstitute. The peristyle is entire ; and all the chief charac- 
teristics of the Kashmirian style are liero exhibihKi — the capitals of 
Doric solidity, the wide inteicoluniniations, and the trefoiled arches. 
The temple is less elaborately decorated than those of Martund anii 
Aveufipura, but whether this is a pKjtjf of antiquity or degeneracy, must 
be determined by better artha*oii>gists than myself. A careful ikserip- 




tion and measurements of the temple will be supplied by Mr. Oowie, 
And Messrs. Shepherd and Bourne have published some beautiful photo- 
graphs of it. The * Pedestrian’ does not notice it at all, as his journal 
at Naoshera is occupied by an account of his tumbling into the water, 
and of the loss of a sheep, * which most seriously affected the success 
of the day’s dinner arrangements.’ 

4. I will put together in conclusion two or three matters of less 


consequence. At the head of the exquisite little lake of Marusbal, 
which should be visited for its lovely scenery, is a small sanctuary now 
so engulphed by the advancing water that only its pyramidal top 
appears above the surface. By paddling up to it in a little boat we 
could see the upper part of the pediment, and found that within it, as at 
Pandrethan, a cross-legged figure is sculptured. And while the 
traveller is exploring the city of Srinagar, which, in spite of its filth, 
contains many objects of interest, he should visit a mosque called by the 
boatmen the Padshdlii Miisjid, where Zcin-ul-ab-ud-din, the Sultan 
who inti-oJuced shawl-making into Kashmir, erected his mother’s 


tomb on the fbundations of an old temple, which is noticeable for a 
fine gateway, ornamented with representations of the temple itself in 
bas-relief; an<l for the remains of a quadrangle having 84 recesse* 
winch once contained as many emblems of Siva, 84 being a favourite 
number with the old Kashmirian architects, and connected, as Genl. 
Cunningham explains, with the worship of the Sun. These small 
modids of temples, often placed on pillars, are noticed b(?th by Fer- 
^sson and Cunningham, and are very enrions and instructive. Per- 
baps the lest is to be seen in the middle of an open space near the 
Jninma Mnsjid of Srinagar, which in itself deserves a visit on account 
of the forest of ileodar columns by which its roof is supported. 

I hole J ^ superseded 

P , > T. Cowie a mom elaborate descriptiona, will be of any use 

valuable 

LeLin JV” is 

contributions T I*** 1 "“”^ trustworthy guidebook, that small 

to stndrrnll «« enabling travellers 

the influence e wnportant, as giving ocular demonstration of 

influence exerc-ised by the Greek Kingdom of Bactria on the neigh- 
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bouring parts of India. He who wishes to understand the style, should 
at least take care to visit the temples of Bhsniyar ; the Takht-i-Sulei- 
man (the oldest of all) ; Pandrethan (about four miles above the upper 
end of the city of Srinagar, in a pond, and hidden by trees, so as to be 
hard to discover) ; Aventipura, Bhaumajo, ard Martund. I would 
only venture in conclusion to raise a protest against Genl. Cunning* 
ham’s name of the Aryan style^ which seems objectionable for two 
reasons, as applying the designation of a main division of the human 
race to the art of an insignificant province, and so founded on a mix* 
ture of two derivations. Why not the Kashmirian style ?” 

3. From the Govt, of India, Public Works Department, the Report 
of the Archajological Surveyor to the Govt, of India, for the season 
1863-64. 

4. From E. H. Barnes, Esq., abstract of Meteorological Observa- 
tions taken at Gaiigaroowa in Ceylon, in March, April and May, 1864. 

Mr. Blochmann submitted to the meeting a few queries on the 
palaeography of India. He said : — 

“ It is very curious that nearly all those nations write from the left 
to the right, in whose alphabets the names of the letters, considered 
aP^words, have no meaning. On the other hand, those nations who 
write from the right to the left, use certain words as names for the 
letters of* the alphabet that have meanings, which, moreover, are in 
most cases perfectly clear. A Greek on hearing the word ‘ Alpha,* 
thought of nothing else, but the first letter of his alphabet. With us 
also, the words zed, aiich, ef, &c. liave no other meanings besides 
their denoting certain letters. In old Shemitic alphabets, however, the 
case is different. There, a\e]}h (ox), heth (house), nun (fish), ka'ph 
(open hand), &c. signify (1) certain objects and (2) certain letters. 

On examination of the old Canaanitic alphabets, i, e, the alphabets 
of the Hebrews, Samaritans and Phoenicians, the following facts will 
be found to be tme. 

1. The words, used as names for the letters of the alphabet, ex- 
press tangible objects only, never abstract ideas. 

2. Each of these words commences with the letter which the 
word represents in the alphabet, e. g, efaleth (door) stands for d. 

3. The oldest symbol for each letter represents a rude, but often 
very happy, drawing of that object which the name of the letter 
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denotes, e. g. the oldest symbol for nun (fish) represents a fish ; the 
oldest symbol for hdh, a house ; for aleph^ (the head of) an ox, &c. 

4. The profiles of these rude drawings are drawn facing to the 
leit. This is most remarkable. 

5. There are no symbols for any vowel. For even aleph is rec- 
koned in all Shemitic languages among the consonants. 

“ It appears then that the inventors of the oldest Shemitic alphabet 
Selected from their language certain common words (there are 22), of 
which each v.as to express that letter, with which the word com- 
menced. They appear to have then drawn in rude outlines the 
object, which each word denoted, and must have agreed moreover, to 
use in future exclusively the symbol, wdiich they had once fixed. 
Thus they scdected the wcml ‘ 7inn,' to express the letter n, they 
represented the n sound by a fish, as tlic word nun means fish, 
and agreed to take in future no other word of their language, com- 
mencing with n, except nun^ to ropreserit the n sound. Tliis ingenious 
limiting of the symbols forms, in my opinion, the stepping-stone from 
tlu‘ hieroglyphics with its varying symbols, to our mode of writing. 

“ I made just now the remark that the profiles of the symbols chosjgn 
by the inventors of the oldest Shemitic aljdiabet, look always to me 
left. The symbols are drawn from the right to the left. This is 
exactly the w^ay, in which every inexperienced draughtsman draws. 
Ask any chikl to draw s(‘veral heads of men or animals in a horizontal 
line, at the side of each otIuT. You will find, that all the heads look 
to the left. Is it not therefore but natural, that the old inventors of 
the Shemitic alphabet, unpiactised as they were, should have likewise 
drawn the figures towards the left, and in putting the symbols together 
for the purpose of writing, have coiumcnced from the right and passed 
on towartis the left. 

“ We have abumlant and striking proofs that the old Canaanitio 
alphabet is the basis of our modern alphabets. Even the legends of 
the Greeks and Homans ])rove it. The Phccnicians have been the 
writing nitisters of all nations on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
(trading nations and the pioneers of civilization), although, for very 
Btroiig reasons, they seem not to have been the inventors of the alpha- 
bet wbicb tbev propagated. 

"Now \>c might conclude, d that tlic nations whom the 
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Plioenicians taught, should have found the symbols and the Shemitic 
names of the letters inconvenient enough. Hence the numerous 
clianges, abbreviations and additions, in our Western alphabets. These 
changes were of course introduced very gradually. Thus the Greek 
letters if/, Cl), were added by the Greeks during tjio 6th century 
B. C. ; the letter G was invented by a freed slave in Borne about 
230 B. 0. (Plutarch’s Quaest. Bom.), who put the new letter 
after our F, transferring the unroman Z to the end of the alphabet, 
w'herc it has since stood. Again the letter W, the youngest letter in 
the world, is of Germanic origin, and found in English and German 
only. 

“ The pictures representing the letters were also more and more re- 
duced, to two or tliree strokes. This changed also, though very 
gradually, the mode of wjiting from the right to the left. The 
l3ov(TTpo(f>7)66v inscriptions form the inetabasis to our writing from the 
lefr. They mo the oldest Greek inscriptions we have. When once 
the symbols of the letters had become mere strokes, the direction of 
the strokes was a mere jiractical question. For if the writing com- 
m^ces at the left, the letters are liable to be effaced l)y the moving 
hand. For this reason, the motlcrii Japanese also, write the letters in 
verti<‘al columns commencing at the left. 

The ultimate origin of our English alphabet from a Shemitic 
alphabet ex})lains its numerous dcficiencieH and redundancies. It is a 
I'urious circufar moving of circumstances, that we should now-a-days 
imluci* Shemitic nations to adopt a Bomanized alphabet. 

“ The question arises now, whether the letters of the Sanscrit shew 
any resemblance to Shemitic symbols. Br. Weber believes he has 
tjaced several most striking similauties* I sliould be glad, if any o^ 
the learned members could give me some infonuation on the following 
points : 

B there any trace that the names of the letters of the Sanscrit 
alphabet have been longer in form ? At present they are all mono- 
syllables. 

‘‘ 2.— Are tlicrc differences in figure between the oldest Symbols and 
tlie latej ones, and are the oldest symbols clumsier and of more strokes ? 

3. — Was Sanscrit ever wiitten from the rigid to the left or /Sovarpo- 
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« 4.— Was there at any time perhaps only , one symbol for h and hh^ 
g and gh and so on ? 

5. — What are the legends or historical facts connected with the 
inventions of the Sanscrit letters or of alterations in the alphabet ?” 

^abu Rdjendj^alala Mitra, in reply, stated that the Pali in the Ariano- 
Pali inscription of Affghanistan was the only instance in which an Indian 
dialect was written from the right to the left, but the Arian charac- 
ters were avowedly of Phoenician origin and they bore no relation to 
the indigenous aljdiabet of the country. They ran a parallel course 
in India for about three centuries during the domination of the 
Bactrians in the Punjab and Affghanistan, but never could take root 
by the side of the old Sanskrit, and fell into desuetude on the expul- 
sion of the Sakao from Tudia, and that never, since that time, nor 
before the introduction of the Arian, was Sanskrit ever written from 
the right to left. The oldest form of the Sanskrit characters known, 
the Balm said, were the Lat characters, wliicli, according to James 
Priusep, W(;re current six centuries before the Christian era. They 
wt?ro of iiidigeiums origin, cither originally invented, or designed 
from native inodelh wliicb e\ihtt»d in tin* country ; probably the latter, 
jutlging from the {H*rfe(*tion which they had attained at a very early 
period. With regard to nomenclature, the Sanskrit, he said, never 
had any thing in common with the cumbrous and uiiseieiitifie system 
of the Semite.s, It never used the names of natural objects to indicate 
its literal soumls, nor for(*e their nide figures to do duty for letters. 
However much the names of familiar objects ma)^ enable children to 
learn the alphabet cjuickly, they were by no means well adapted to 
convey the sounds they were intended to represent. The alpha of 
the Greeks, for instance, ami llie alif t)f the Persians, do not give any 
idea of the power of the lt*tter, wliethei it was equivalent to a, I or /; 
oml the lamlnla in the same way gives us four very dissimilar sounds 
when we want only one. The English w^as not oi>en to this objection 
exe^])t in the cast's of w and r. But the Sanskrit was superior to it, 
for with great scientific precision it names its letters after their pure 
literal sounds, added for the sake of pronunciation, to the fundamental 
uncoUmred vowtd a iusteail of mixing them with different vowels at 
random before and after them as in the English. Looking to its superior 
artatigement, classilicatiou, uonderful precision and thoroughly iude- 
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pendent character, the B4Lbu said, h® could not believe that the Sanskrit 
alphabet was in any way related to any of the Semitic alphabets* 

After some further conversation in which the Hon’ble. George 
Campbell, Babu Kajendral^a Mitra and the President took phrt, 
the subject was dropped. 

The Librarian submitted his report of the additions to the Library, 
since the meeting held in July last, 

Libeary. 

The following are the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in July last. 

Presentations, 

The Ncmes of donors in Oa^ntals, 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vols. I. to IV, — The Smite- 
soNiAN Institution. 

Smithsonian Contributions to knowledge, Vol.XIII. — Tee Same. 
Constitution and Bye-Laws of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory ; with a list of the mciiiliers. — The Society. 

Journal of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. VII. Parts 

I, 2, 3, 4.—Tee Same. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. IX. 
Pages 1 to 320. — The Same. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschriit voor Nederlandsch Indio, Vols. XXIII. 
XXVL XXVIII. — The Batavian Society. 

Annual Beport on the Improvement of the Harbors of Lakes Michi- 
gan, St. Clair, Erie, Ontario and Champlain, of Brevet Lieut. -Col, 

J. D. Graham, for the year 1858 . — The Author. 

Ilepoii on Mason and Dixon’s Lino in relation to tlie intersection 
of the Boundary Lines of the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, with a Map, hy Lt.-Col. J. D. Grftham. — The Same. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. 1. Part 2. — Tle Society. 

A Lecture delivered at the Dacca Exhibition of 1864, (in Bengali), 
by Kassicanto Mookerjea. — The Author. 

On the Identity of Xandrames and Kranamla, by E. .Thomas, 

— The Author. 

Goliardhonc Acharva’s Arya Saptds'ati by S'oinaNatha 

Mookerjea. — The Editor. 
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A Ooliectioi^ of Treaties, Engag^ents, and Sunnuds relating to 
India, and neighbouring countries, Vol. VII.— The Goveenmbnt op 
Inuia. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, Reprint, No. 2 — The Same. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XIV. Nos. 74, 
75. — The Society. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Vol. XXVI. Nos. 304, 305. — 
The Editor. 

Momoirh of the Geological Survey of India, (Palaeontologia Indica) 
Vol. III. Parts 7, 8. — The Government op India. 

Ditto ditto, Vol. 111. Parts 7, 8 — The Government of Bengal. 

Ditto ditto, Vol. III. Part 4^. — The Superintendent op the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India. 

Report of tlie Cornniittec of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, from 
1st November 1864, to 30tli April, IStio. — The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Annual Report on tbe Administration of the Province of Oude, for 
1863-64. — The Government of Bengal. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III. Part 2, and 
Vol. IV. Pai-ts 2, 3. — The S\me. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, 
for 1862-63. — The S\me. 

Report on the Administration of the Province of British Burmali, 
for 1863-64. — The Same, 

Report on the Admiuibt ration of the Bengal Presidency, for 1863- 
64.— The S.\me. 

Report of lh-oc<*c(Hngs of the Government of India, Public Works 
Department, for 1863-64.' — The Same. 

Auniittl Report of the Geological Survey of India, for 1863-64.— 
The Same. 

Aunuul Report on the Administration of the Sti*ait& Settlements, for 
1863-64.— The Same. 

Rej.>ort on the Registration of Ozone in the Bombay Presidency, by 
Dr. H. Cook, for 1863-64.— The Same. 

ReiK>rt on the Police of the Tomti of Calcutta, and its Suburbs, for 
18tU-65.-TnE Same, 
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The Clu'istian Intelligencer, Vol. XXX VIL Parts 2 to 8 .~Thi 
Editok, 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, Nos. 88, 
89. — The Bombay Government. 

Zcitschrift der Beutschen Mdrgenlandischtii Gesellschaft, Vol. XII. 
Part 1. — The Society. 

Annual Report with Tabular statements for the year 1864, on the 
condition and management of the Jails in the North Western Provinces, 
hy S. Clark, Esq. — Tins Government of the North Western 
Provinces. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, Vol. XXXIL 
— The Society. 

The Agra Law Journal, Vol. II. Nos. 15, 16, 17. — The Compiler. 

Annals of tlie Lyceum of Natural History, of New York, Vol. II. 
Nos. 10 to 16. — The Lyceum of Nvtural History. 

Memoires do la Sociote Imperiale des Sciences Naturelles de Cher- 
bouig, Vols. IX. X. — The Society. 

Proceedings of the Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge in 
the Punjab, No. I. — The Society, 

Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
for 1863. — The British Association. 

Returns showing the Operation of the Income Tax Act in the 
North West Provinces, for 1863-64. — The Government of India. 

Parana Sangraha, by Babu Kaliprosonno Singh, Part 

15. — The Editor. 

Journal of tiie Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVIII. Part 2, 
with a list of the members. — The Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. IX. 
Nos. 3, 4. — The Society, 

Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Dublin, Vol. IV. Part 
2. — The Society. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, by H. Cowper, 
Vol. VI. No: 14.-- Tub Editor. 

Abhandlungcu fur die Kunde d^ Morgenlandes Gesellschaft, Vol. 
Ill, No. 1, 
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Exchanges, 

The Athenaiim, for May and June, 1865. 

The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXIX. 
Now. 198, 199, and Vol XXX. No. 200. 

Purchases, 

The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 3, 4. 

Iqb^ Namah-i-JaMngiri AxG Persian MS., 

Vols. I. II. 

Kavya KaUpa, hy Hurreedoss Ileerachand, Parts 1, 2 

and 3. « 

S'ri PingaUdars'a, by Kavi Heorachand Kanjee. 

Braja Bhasha Kavya Sangraha, by the same, Parts 

1 and 2. 

Dictioniuiire Classique, Sansciit-Prancais, par E. Burnouf, Part 6. 

Pre-Historic Times, as illustrated by ancient remains and the man- 
ners and customs of modern Savages, by Sir John Lubbock. 

India, under BalhouHie and Canning, by the Duke of Argyle. 

Lc Bouddismo ; s(^s dogiues, bon Ilistoirc et sa Litteraturc, par 
M. V. Vassilief. 

The Amiftls and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 89, 90, 91. 

Comptes Rendus de F Academic des Sciences, Tome LX. Nos. 19 to 
26, and Tome LXI. No. 1. 

Indis< he Studieu, von Dr. A. Weber, Vol. IX. 

Journal des Savants, for May and June, 1S65. 

Re\me des Deux Mondes, for May and June, and 1st July, 1865. 

lloMie <*t Magasin do Zoologie^Vol.XVII. Nos. 4, 6. 

Anualen dt*r Physik iind Ohemie, von .J. C. Poggendorff, Band 
OXXIV. StiieklV. and Band CXXV. Stiiek 1. 

Orient und Oetddent, von Th. Benfey, Vol. Ill, 

The Edinhurgh Review, Vol. OXXII. No. 249. 

Tlu‘ Natural History Review, Vol. IV. No. 19. 

The Westminster Review, Vol. XXVIII. No. 55. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 235. 

Exotic Butterilies, Part 55, by W. C. Ilewitson. 
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Sanskrit- Worterbuch, by Bohtlingk and Roth, Vol, IV. Bogon 
61-~76. 

Uber die Aechten Kirgisen, by W. Schott. 

Genera et Species Staphylinorum, by G. F. Ericlison. 

Sijjt 6^/i., 1865. ^ Lal Gopal Dutt. 




PROCEEDINGS 


Of THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For November, 1865. 

The month iy General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
lielil on the 1st November, 1865. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From Capt. A. B. Melville ; ten Stereoscopic photographs illus- 
trating some ol the Buddhist monasteries and remains of Kashmir and 
Ladak. 

2, From Dr. John Anderson ; specimens of two monkeys. 

3/ From Mr. Grote; a specimen of Carpophaga bicolor. 

4. Front T. Boulton, Esq. ; specimens of Corvus 'Splmdens and 
Oriolm melatiocej'fhola. 

5. From Baku Rajendra Mullick, specimens of a white pea hen, 
a Cassowarry, a Nilgai, and a pony 30 inches high. 

6. From A. C. L. Carlyle, Esq. ; a live Python. 

,7. From F. Fedden, Esq. ; Geological specimens from Burmah and 
the Shan States. The following letter accompanied the presentation. 

“ I have much ];leasure in sending herewith a few geological speci- 
mens, collected during my trip through Bdmiah and the Shan States.. 
Those from the Salween river exemplify the remarkable polish, and 
also the peculiar black coating, that some of the rocks in its channel 
have received. Among the bones and osseous remains from the sand 
and pebble cliffs on the east bank of the Irawaddee, near Yoynan 
Khyoung^ there may be something oi interest, or worthy of the 
Museum.^ 

• $. From S. Jennings, Esq. ; specimens of oceanic shells. 
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9. From Babu Gour Boss Bysack ; a specimen of a Gecko from 
Bagerhaut. 

] 0. From Messrs. Sache and Westfield, througlfDr. Boyes Smith ; 2 
photographs of groups of the Andamanese who lately visited Calcutta 
with Mr. lloinfray. These were accompanied by careful measure- 
inoTits and the following notes by Dr. Smith, and also a partial voca- 
bulary of the Andaman language. 

Note, 

“ Seven aboriginal Andamanese were brought, in September last, to 
Cab’utta, by Mr. J. N. Homfray, Harbqur Master and Assistant to the 
Superintendent, Port Blair. 

** Through the courtesy of Mr. Homfray, the opportunity was taken 
advantage of, for recording a few observations regarding their Ethno- 
logical peculiarities. 

The result, in abstract, is shown in the following table of measure- 
ments. 

‘‘ These w(jre taken by my friend Dr. J. P. Colies and myself. 

‘‘ Plu^togruphs of the individuals in question were carefully executed 
by Messrs. Sache and AVcstfiold, Photographers, of Calcutta ; and well- 
nnnint(Hl copies of these, displaying the individuals in groups, clothed, 
and in a naked state, were kindly presented by those * gentlemen^ 
tlirougb me, to the Asiatic Society. 

“It may not be uninteresting to note the general impressions formed 
of ilu'se \)rinutive people by those to whom they were absolute strangers 

“ In general appearance they were certainly not dignified ; — being of 
short stature, with rather ugly physiognomy, and complexions almost 
as ilark as African^?. The women were for the most part rotund and 
in<'lini*d to corpulency ; although one of their party — Annie^ a girl of 
14 was welhgrown, and displayed decided symmetry of form. 

“ hive ol the party were females, one an adult male, and one a boy 
aged 11. 

The man, who was 30 years of age, was rather slight and active 
looking. But ho already showed signs of failure of strength from age. 
Indeed ho had ^rew Sent?* in both eyes. Their race is essen- 
tially short-lived. The hoy was quick and active, and presented a very 
ready intelligence and a keen sense of the ridiculous. 
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‘‘ Tlie name of the adult male^was Eerola, His wife^s name was 
Ohanna Dardia (j®t 22). She was the mother of three children. 

The boy’s name was KaalS^ thj — ^his alias being Sidi Sahib. * 

“ Oi the four reiiMning females, who were all unmarried, two were 
called Piunigola^ the third Beerola^ and the fourth Lochatola ; the 
English names which had been bestowed upon them being respectively : 
— ‘ Sarah,’ ^ Annie,’ ' Louisa,’ and ‘ Tugnose !’ 

“ On looking carefully at this interesting group, one was at first struck 
with their quiet demeanour, docility and good temper. They wandered 
about peaceably, each one absorbed in the pleasure of smoking tobacco. 
Indeed their greatest happiness seemed to be in tliis indulgence. As 
soon as one cheroot was coiisuined, they lighted another from it, and so 
coutinueil to Miioke all day long, — spitting continually the while. 

From time to time tliey would throw themselves on the ground, 
and enjoy a solitary Siesta ; but they had not been many days within 
the limits of civilization, when they showed a decided preference to 
easy chairs and cushioned scats. Indeed it was soinew’^hat ludicrous to 
observe the air of ivsouciancv with which, even in the midst of a 
party of Europeans, they would appropriate arm-chairs, sit down on 
them with legs extended, and thus, perfectly at ease, smoke and spit 
as iisuaL ^ 

At othtf times tlicy would be roused to greater activity ; and they 
were wont 4o go abroad together, through tl\e streets of Howrah, 
(when they were living wdtii Mr. Homfray), gazing and being gazed 
at — the ^ observed of all observeis.’ They showed no fear of going 
about in this way in the midst of the general native population. On 
the contrary, annoyed by a crowd forming around them iu the 
street, as occasionally happened, they were not slow to seize any rope 
or stick that might be at band, and thus vigorously to disperse the 
assemblage of astonished Bengalis. This, however, wis on the whole 
earned out in a good-tempered way, and seldom with any show of real 
anger. They were al ways peculiarly open to receive acts of kindness ; and 
they smiled most favourably on any individual who gave them tobacco 
or articles of apparel, however worn-out or grotesque they might be. 

“ They called Mr. Homfray, ‘ Mijoola’ — ‘ Protector and they 
evidently recognised his power and authority. 

He was good enough to allow Dr. Colies and me to remain in Ida 
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Iioiwo, for an hour or two, watching their peculiarities. ' We could not 
hut be struck with Mr. Homfray's good management of those under 
his care, and with his extreme kindness to them, coupled with great 
firmness and constant consideration for their wants. In a moment 
they seemed to sec whether he was in earnest or in play. On the 
whole he made himself very quickly understood ; and they obeyed him 
readily. 

On his desiring them to do so, they plunged into a tank and dis- 
played great rapidity in swimming. When they are at home, great 
part of their lime is passed in the water. 

The regular ocenpat^n of the men — in their state of nature — ^is to 
look out for and collect food. ’At one time tliey subsist upon roots 
and hef^)B ; at another they hunt the wild pig of the jungles. This 
sport has been rendered much niorc easy to them since they have 
posHCsse<l themselves of dogs, — brought to their islands by Europeans, 
or subsiKpiently bred there. 

** They also succeed in adroitly killing fish with the bow and arrow^ 
which implements are of the most priinitive description : the bow being 
composed of a single peco of wood, about 4 feet in length, roughly 
flattened on one side, and merely stripped of its hark on the other ; 
the coni was made from the stem of some creeping plant ; the arrows 
consisted of pieces of wood, about 2 feet long, roughly shaVpened at the 
end, sometimes having an iron spike rudely attached. • 

“ The chief duty of the women is to draw water and to attend to the 
keeping alight of fire. 

** If Mr. Homfray be correct in. his opinion, it would appear that 
before the aiTival of Europeans amongst them, the Aftdainanese were 
absolutely ignorant of any means by which to strike light and to obtain 
fire artificially. In consequence of this ignorance, the women were 
reqtiirod to ho nftst careful that no fire should be extinguished, without 
a fresh one being prepared and lighted. 

In jtuirneying about their native wilds, this duty of perpetuating fire 
on the lino of march is particularly insisted on the custom being for 
the women to carry the fire in front of them, close to the chest, so that 
it shall be protected from wdnd and other external agencies. 

** The Andamanese men in their wild state are absolutely naked. 
The w'omen have a twisted band of woody fibre round their loins. 
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which teraiinfbes in a sort of large tassel behind ; and to this band or 
cord, in front, they attach a brofd leaf which covers the farts charao* 
teristic of sex. This leaf serves the object for which it is employed 
mtich better than might be supposed by any one who had not seen it 
in use. Before applying the leaf, they strip from the back of it a 
portion of the midrib, which adds to its pliancy, and renders it easy of 
adaptation as required. 

“ The woody fibrous band round the loins is called ‘ Bodah / — the 
leaf, * Wodrda.^ 

It is the custom with this people always to have the head shaved, 
leaving merely a faint line of hair, (cut quite short and not more than 
quarter of an inch in breadth), down the mil^le line of the back of the 
head, —exactly corresponding to the portion in which a parting of the 
hair commonly occurs in the case of Europeans. The shaving process is 
effected with any piece of glass, a broken bottle, or the like. 

“ The heads of the women arc peculiar in shape, having a distinct 
furrow of some depth ninning across from behind one ear to a corre- 
sponding point on the opposite side, over the top of the head at the 
vertex. This particularly strikes the attention of the stranger. 

It appears that this furrow results from the custom of the women to 
carry wicker baskets on the back of their shoulders, which baskets hang 
down fi-om the head, being suspended by a band or cord, which, by pres- 
sure, gradually causes the depression alluded to. No such furrow is seen 
in the skull of iij^y maZe Andamanese, mthey never ,|j^arry weights sus- 
pended from the head. This characteristic is interesting, and wnild 
probably suffice in most cases to distinguish the cranium of the female 
from that of the male, even after death. 

‘‘ The Amlamanese do not tattoo their bodies. But instead of this, 
they are in the habit of scoring or cutting themselves freely with 
broken glass. Marks thus produced are readily distinguishable in the 
photographs presented to the Society. This process of cutting the 
body is called * Beedmudda' I was informed by a gentleman who 
happened to come with this party of Andamanese to India, that shortly 
i^ter embarkation, they suffered from sea-sicknesa, and being very 
miserable, they endeavoured to relieve their sufferings, hy gashing 
each other, particularly about the head, with fragments of broken 
bottle. This was done until they bled freely. Indeed the marks of 
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thie proce^R. recently carried out, were very apparent (M the forehead 
of one of the females. These marks /re also distinguishable in the 
photographs. Their custom is to plaster *some mud over the wound, 
alter the operation is completed to their satisfaction. 

I mentioned that in their wild state this class of people scorn ordi- 
nary clothing. But for the sake of decency, and to meet the require- 
ments of a more polished civilization than they themselves had any 
knowledge of, they were, on leaving their homes, required to wear 
clothes ; — a suit of blue serge being sup] died to each of them. At 
hrst, doubtless, this clotbing was irksome to them; but it was curious 
to see how quickly they seemed to accustom themselves to it, and 
indeed how timid they bJfcme when t(dd to undress and bathe in the 
tank.. This modesty tltey could not possibly liave bad an inkling of, a 
month before. But now that they Avere in the presence of people who 
were always senipiilously clothed, they could, by their remarkably 
quick powers of }icrec})tk)n, at (mce sec that a something peculiar and 
vndignificd was implied in (ipenly .appearing without clothes. It was 
with some rtductance that they nndn‘s.sed in our presence ; even 
although the women hud, umh'r their clotlies, their ordinary amount 
of leafy covering over the Mons Vvoeris, 

At the studio of Messrs. Sacho and Westfield, where several gentle- 
men — strangers t(* the Andairiancse, were j)resont when the photographs 
were being Ukon, — wo encountered pa.sitivc (llfli(;u1ty, ie inducing 
them to group thejpselvc.s, strippe«l of their European^ clothes. That 
dii||culty o\t'icomc, liowcvcr, it was remarkable to observe bow quickly 
they appreciatinl the fact that they were required to keep steady, and 
how willingly they did the best they could, when undergoing an ordeal, 
which is disagi'ceulde even to those whose vanity it is pleasing. 

** These good p(‘ople — our Andamanese friends — "went about with 
Mr. Homfray, systematically sight-seeing in Calcutta. They also went 
to Barraekporc and were much pleased at seeing the wdld animals there 
in the Park. When anything particularly excited their wonder or delight 
they danced and laughed heartily, -—calling on their companions to do 
likewise, — which injunction w’as at once impetuously acted up to by the 
whole party ; nothing delighted them more than seeing themselves in 
a glass ; and those who Autnessed it, will not easily forget the absurdity 
of the scene, when Beerdia, nlim Louisa-^a very solid representative of 
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Andamanese maidenliood, was seen by accident in front of a low cberal 
glass dancing with boisterous delight, on beholding the reflection* of 
her own loveliness. 

Those interesting, and, as far as we saw of them, very good-«hmpei*ed 
foreigners — (albeit they are reported to think little of killing each 
other with bow and arrow on the slightest provocation,) mot with much 
kindness on all sides during their stay in Calcutta and Howrah. They 
seemed to appreciate this kindness ; and on my presenting them with 
a box of cheroots, they led me distinctly to understand that they hoped 
I would come to the Andamans, and that they would welcome me 
there ; — of wliiidi fact I have not the slightest dioubt, provided a sufficient 
supply of tobacco w«}re simultaneously imported at Port Blair. 

“ During their stay in India they had collected a vast store of miscel- 
laneous wealth, which was deposited in a seaman’s chest of huge 
dimensions. This box was carefully padlocked. In a moment of 
love and condescension they laid open this El Dorado, that Dr. Colles 
and I might look and be satisfied. Wo did so. The trunk, winch 
lescmbled an ordinary Ilegimontal arms’-chest, and which was pro- 
bably more than 4 feet in length and 2 feet high, was filled with 
fragments of cast off European clothing, clay pipes, tobacco, cigars, 
biscuits, cocoa-nuts, seeds of trees, and many other things which to them 
were worth more tlian gold. With all these things they were very 
happy ; and as these clierished stores consisted of presents freely 
offered by the white man without any tlionglit of barter, that simgl# 
collection of to us worthless articles will probably draw the hearts of 
tho.'^e idjoriginn towards civilization, in a manner altogether satisfactory 
to the philantliropist. 

“ This party of Andamanese returned in the beginning of October in 
jthe ‘ Tubal Cain' with their kind protector Mr, Homfray ; and I only 
hope that they are happy now in their jungle homes as they appeared 
to be in scenes of refinenjent to which they so readily adapted thern^ 
selves," 
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Letters from Messrs. G. E. Porter, C* Boulnois, and^W. P* Duff, 
CoL F. D. Atkinson, and Baba Joygopal Bysack, intimating their d^ire 
to withdraw from the Society were recorded. 

The following, gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected as ordinary members. 

Lieut. C. Macgregor. 

P. Camegy, Esq. 

J. Middleton Scott, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the ensuing meeting. 

B. Waldie, Esq., proposed by J. H. Kobinson, Esq , seconded by 
A. Grote, Esq. 

V, Ball, Esq,, proposed by W. Theobald, Esq., Junior, seconded by 
' n. F. Blanford, Esq. 

S. Jennings, Esq., proposed by Mr. Grote and seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

The receipt of the following communications were announced. 

1. From Lieut. -Col. E. T. Dalton, Notes during a tour in 1864-66, 

This paper of which the following is an abstract, was read by tbe 
Secretary. * 

There arc in Maunbhoom architectural remains of two distinct types. 
Those which appear to be most ancient, are ascribed traditionally to a 
race called variously Scrap, Serab, Serak and Srawaka, who were pro- 
l»ttbly the earliest Aryan colonists in this part of India, as even the* 
‘ Bhoqpnj/ fhe oldest settlers of the existing races, declare that their 
ancestors found these ruins in tbe forests that they cleared. Similar 
traditions are extant in Eastern Singbhoom, where the early settlements 
of the Srawaks were broken np by the warlike Hos or Lurka Coles* 
The temple ruins of the Srawaks are found along the banks of the 
Damooda, the Co-ssai and other streams, especially the Cossai. Within 
a few miles of the station of Puniliajfcmd near that river, are the ruins 
of an old settlement called Palma. This the writer had not visited, 
but a description of the ruins, by Lieut. R. C. Money, had been received 
by the tvriter, and was quoted at length in the paper. At this site 
are ** sculptures of perfectly naked figures standing on pedestals ^id 
under canopies, with Egyptian looking head dresses, -^the arms hang- 
ing down straight by tbe sides, the hands turned in and touching the 
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body near the kneos. At the feet of each idol, are two smaller figures 
with chowiics in their hands, looting up at the principal figure, and on 
the pediment of each is an animal, differing in different sculptures.*’ 
These figures Col. Dalton considers to be the images of the Tirtha- 
nacaras of the Jains. Other sculptures both at this place and at the 
village of Churra near Purulia are then described ; among the latter 
two old temples of roughly cut stone, built without cement, and some 
large tanks. 

Other temples at the village of Boram near Jaipore are of a similar 
character, and figures have been taken from them of a character 
similar to those of Palma. , In a crypt near the temples was found a 
four-armed figure, now worshipped by the women of the place under 
the name of Soshti. This and other idols now worshipped by the 
Hindus, apj)eared to bo of anciemt date. Col. Dalton considers that 
the tcm})lv* aud figure, described by Lieut. Beavan in the Proceedings 
of the Society for April last,* are of the same age and character as the 
Hb()\ e. 

Ileforring to the notice of the Jain Saint, ‘ Vira* by Professor 
"VYilson, in the IXth. Vol. Asiatic Bchearelies, Col. Dalton expresses an 
o])inion that the temples abort* described mark the course of his 
pilgrimage, but that there were Jain settlemonts along the course of 
the rivers previous to his appearance*^. C. 500 or 600]. 

Some colonies of Jains still remain. One of these, bearing the name 
of SiiiavNaks, had been mot with by Col. Dalton at a place called 
Jainfra, 32 miles from Purulia ; and there are several similar colonies in 
Chota-Nagpore proper ; but these have not occupied their present 
abodes for more tlian seven generations, and they all say that they 
came originally from Pachete. They are distinguished from the Moondah 
<ir Colo race by fairer complexions, regular features, and by their mode 
of wearing their liair’in a knob rather high on the back of the head* 
‘‘ The Jains are divided into ‘ ftitis* anS Srawakas— clerical and lay.” 
Froifl Central India thousands of these people annually visit Mount 
Sunimeya for which their reverence is very gfeat, as the place at which 
the Jain Parswa or Parswanath obtained ‘ Ni^&ua* 250 years before 
* Vira.’ * 

The latter part of the paper is devoted to a description of the 
* Sec ante, p. 66. 
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Brahniiuicai aiitiquitioji of Maiinbhoom, which are ascribed by tradi- 
tion to Vikramadit, The remains of ♦the ancient city of Dulmi near 
the confluence of the Sobunreka with the Kurkari, are of this type» 
and these are de.scribed at length. The antique images of Yishnoo, 
(kc., at this plac‘c are disregarded by the people, who prefer to worship 
a clay imago of Kali in a shed. Col. Dalton attributes tho Brahminical 
remains scattered about the wild regions of this province to early 
settlements of the Brahmins, prior in date to thq invasion of Bam, 
celebrated in the Ramayun. - The various kingly chiefs of the province 
all claim to be Kshetryas and therefore of Aryan descent, while the 
people whom they nile over arc chiefly Bliooinij, who lia's o the same 
ceremonies and language as the Moondahs of Chota-Nagpore. They 
have various legends, generally fables devised by the Brahmiiis,,^ to 
account fur tlieir origin; hnl Col. Dalton considers it probable that 
their Aryan characteristics may be due to tlieir being descended from 
tin' early Brahmin settlers, nhose antiquarian remains are described in 
this paper. 

*2. Fiom Gopinauth Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorological 
Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s OlHce in June and 
July last. 

d. From Dr. Buhler, through Wliitley Stokes, Esq., A notice of the 
(^aunaka fern h it i. 

4. From (Japt, J. Mitchell, a paper entitled Additions to the 
knowledge of Silk.” 

5. From A, 0. Carlyle, Esq.,' A note on some beetles and locusts 
taken at All.ihahad, 
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For December, 1865. 


The raontlily general ineotiug of the Asiatic Society was held oa 
the Ctli instant. 

A. Grote, Emj., ii) ilie chair. 

The Procoedings of the last mcctiDg were read and confirmed. 

Presentations w(‘re announced — . 

1. From Capt. llidayat AlU, a brass image of the Dhunu Eajah of 

liliotan. ^ 

The following letter accompanied the donation. 

^ jili ^ 

I have the lioiior to inform you that I hav(i scut an image of one of 
the Idiurnia Eajalis, found at Buxa when the place was captured, on 
the 7th of December, l.SGl. It is said to be 100 years old, and was 
\vorHhi}>ped by the Dhootcas. 

J, thinking it of Home interest, Lave preserved it from destruction, 
and beg to present it to the Asiatic Society.'’ 

2. From Major 11. P. Anderson ; 12 copies of ^ A brief analytical 
Review of the Administration of Lord Mornington, afterwards Lord 
Wellesley.’ 

3. From Babu Rajcndra Mullick ; a dead Crayal. 

4. From the Government of Bengal; an Aerolite which fell near 
Slierghotty. 

The following correspondence accompanied the presentation. 

From S. C. Bailey, Esq., 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal^ 
To the Secretary j Asiatic Society, 

I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward, feuL tho 
Museum i)f the Asiatic Society, an aerolite which fell on the^^^fT 
August last in an upland appertaining to Mouzah Dnijluawar, in tho 
iSub-Division of Slicrghotty. 
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2, I am also to forward, for tlie information of the Society, a copy 
of a commanic^on No. 829, dated 6th instant, and enclosures, from 
the Comraishioner of Patna, containing some particulars connected 
with the fall of the stone, which was witnessed by Hanooman^ Singh, 
a resident of Mfezah Ahiherrah, in Pergnnnah Bilounjah, Thannah 
Nnbbeennggnr. The further particulars promised by the Deputy 
Magistrate of Sherghotty will be communicated to you as soon as 
they are received in this office. 

3. , I am to request that your Society will be good enough to cause 
all the particulars of interest connected wdth this Aerolite to bo 
communicated to the authorities of the British Museum. 

(Signed) “ S. C. Baylet.'* 

“ Daied Mth OctoUr, 1865.’^ 

From W. C. Costley, Esq, 

Deputy Magi^rate of Shergoffyj 
To A. Hope, Esq., . 

Magistrate of Dehar, 

1. “ With reference to y<iur memorandum No. 838, dated the 26th 
instant, I have tlic honor to submit, as requested, a circumstantial 
report connc'oted with the fall of the aerolite referred to therein, 

2. As stated in my demi-official note of the 23rd idem, forwarding 
the stone to you for your iiis'pection, I at first doubted whether it was 
a true aerolite or not, in consequence of the colour being different 
from the one that fell in the Furreedpore District in 1860, which, if I 
recollect right, was brown in e.xterior ajjpearanee, and the flint or 
silica, of wliich and iron aerolites ai'e chiefly composed, being dis- 
tinctly apparent ; but I find fiom Mr. Pe])po, the Sub-Deputy Opium 
Agent, that tbcix^ can bo no doubt of its being a true aerolite, as lie 
lias already seen two that fell iu this District, which presented h similar 
structure and appearance. 

8. “ The rejdies to the questions put by mo. in conformity with the 

instructions contained in the letter sent from the Trustees of the 
British IMuseum, dated 23rd January, 1863, which was foi*waixlod 
with your Memorandum No. 297, dated 12tb May, 1868, have not 
been received ; but llanooman Singh, a resident of Mouzah Ahiherrah, 
in Pergnnnah Bilounjah, Thannali Nuhbcennggur, who witnessed 
the fall of the aerolite, states that on the 25th August last, about 9 
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A. M., a stone fell from the heavens, accompanied by a very load report, 
in some upland api>ertaining to Mouzah Uiiijhiawar| burying itself 
in the earth knee deep, and that at the time the sky was cloudy a»d 
of a dusky colour, the air calm, and no rain. lie docs not say what 
appearance the aerolite presented, whether it fell obli^ely or straight 
down, and whether the stone wms enveloped in fire or not ; how soon 
after the stone Was taken out of the earth, and if it was warm or cold ; 
my cpiebtions have been put to elicit this information, as also the position 
of the beholder in relation to the aerolite, at the time it was falling* 

4. “ When examined, the stone was found to bo broken in two 

pieces, but as it reached me in three pieces, I imagine that the smaller 
piece must have been chipped off hy some accident afterwards. This 
piece is in the possession of Mr. O’Connor, Ass^ant Stjjprintendent 
of Police, who will, I have no doubt, willingly make it over to you 
if required. 

•T). ** The J^ititudc and longitude of the spot where the aerolite fell, 

can, I fancy, be approximately obtained from the knowledge of its 
position wdth reference \o known localities. But this information, 
which I do not at present possess, together with the replies to the 
queries put by me and noted above, will have to bo furnished here- 
after, as they appear necessary to make the report more ample, and 
can convenient!} form an addendum to 

On the proposition of the Chairman, the special thanks of the 
Society were nnaiiimonsly voted to Ilis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
fur the presentation of this fine and valuable specimen.* 

Letters -svero read — 

From L. Bowring, Esq , Commissioner of the Province of Mysore, 
conimunicating a statement regarding some Aerolites which recently 
fell in Mudoor Talook, made by Mahamed Alii, Amildar. 

I have the pleasure to send you a statement regarding som^ aerolites 
w'hich fell recently in the Miiaoor Talook of the Mysore District. The 
details given, being clear and precise, piay be interesting. Wo have 
not been able to ascertain that a third aerolite fell, as might be sur- 
mised from the evidence, but the two found are lodged in the Museum 
here. One is entift, the other in pieces, but the shse and appearance 
of both are similar. 

* The weight of the two piooos received is 11 Ihs 3 ozs. 368 gi». 
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** Another iNirions phenomenon took jjace within a few/lays of thfc 
occtnrenco, in the Coorgiil Talook of the Toonikoor district. A water- 
fjpont rose ont of a tank with a great noise, and the column of water 
BO formed swept over the country in the sight of many astonished 
villagers. 

Portlier, in the Mandium Talook of the Mysore District, a small 
‘ Ohoonla' or stone-lined tank, which had been dry for'years, suddenly 
filled with water, which gradually subsided at the end of 13 days. 
There had been no rain previously. 

(Signed) “ L. Bowrino.’' 

** Bangalore^ 2^lli October ^ 1865.’* 

Prom Mohamed Am, 

To I#B0 WRING, Ekq. 

“ I most respectfully beg to acknowledge the^ receipt of your 
honor’s halter on the 2n(l, dated the 1st instant, and to state the detail- 
ed accounts, of the meteor stones which fell in this Tal(^k at 7 a. %. 
of the 21st September, 1865. 

“ Shortly after the event had taken place, I Avent myself to the spot, 
and found out that one of the stones had fallen in a fiehl at about a 
half |nile di^taucc from the other, but they bad fallen in a straight 
line from the east to the west. 

“ Tt Avas apj>arent, from the shape of the liolcs in the sandy soil of 
both fields, that tlie stones had fallen slantingly inclined towards the 
iioitli, and sunk in the soil, both holes being nearly tbrcc-fourtlis of 
a foot in d<pth and half in breadth. 

“1 examined the neighbouring hills and rocks very closely, but 
ifimihir stones aa^cio not found in the locality ; although there 
several black stones on the land and hills, there Avas a good deal of 
ditforence between them and the stones which were said to have 
fallen from the sky. 

Consequently it could not be suspected that the villagers had spread 
a false report of the stones falling from the sky, to alarm the commu- 
nity of the Talook. 

“ The following statements of the people who were present at the 
time of the incident taking place will shoAVthe case to be a true one. 

In addition to the statements of the Avituesses, myself and several 
otli^ inhabitants of this Talodk heard a re|x>rt, just as if a cannon Avas 
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fired three times, at 7 a. m. ol the 2l8t September, 1866, but the 
facts. were not known nntil the stones were brought to the ^alook 
Cutcheiy.** 

“JSTcwZo, an inhiMiant of Annay Doddi in the Anay JSoUi of the 
Muddoor Talook — 

Stated tlmt at 7 a. m. of the Sflst September, 1865, he was picking 
grass in a neighbouring Raghi field, at about 200 yards j||»tauco from 
the spot where one of the stones fell at the above time ; this field 
belonged to Moodghiri, a Revenue Peon of the Talook. 

Before the fall of the stone, he heard at once a report as of a cannon 
fired 4hree times in the air, continued with a ringing sound for somer 
time aftervv^lils, just as if a hot or chain shot were fired in the air. 
Soon after this, lie saw that something fell froiUiJl^s sky j|| the above 
field, obliquely from the north. On seeing this, ho was extremely 
terrified, his eyes were closed up from the rush of the smoky dust 
which rose from the earth directly after the fall of the stone : ho did 
n^t go close to it, because he thought that some calamity had de- 
scended there from the heavens : he immediately went away to the 
above village, leaving bis grass picking, and infonned the villagers at 
12 A, M. of tlie same day. 

The Thanua Dnffedar and Peons came to his village at 6 ^m. of 
that day, whom he took to the spot and pointed out the place where 
the stone had fallen. The Duffedar first touched the stone with a stick, 
and when lie found that it was safe to feel it with his liand, ho took 
it out of the hole where it was buried half in the sand, bent northward 
a little. 

The sky was very clear, with no clouds. lie heard people say that 
the dew ha<l fallen in the night previous, but he did not see any 
signs of it, because he went out late in the morning.” 

“ Ohannay Gowda, an inhabfiant of Annay Doddi, tvho was preseTd 
ul 200 yards distance, at the time when the stone fell in the above jieU,^ 

Btaiod that, at the above time and date, he was picking grass in a 
neighbouring fiedd at about 200 yards distance from the place where 
the above stone fell ; all at once he heard {i rc|>ort as of a cannon fired 
three times in the air, followed by a ringing noise like that of a clmin 
shot. Shortly after this he saw something fall in the field of the 
Revenue Peon Moodgherri ; on seeing this, he was !t%hly terrified and 
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confused, his eyes were closed up from the shock of the fall, and rush 
of the smoky dust which rose soon after the fall of the stone on the 
ground, in his front. He did not go close to the spot, thinking that 
sojiio devil or evil had come down from the heavens. Immediately 
lie went away to the village and mentioned the above circumstance to 
the villagers, to which they replied that they would not go close to 
the stone, jj^causc it might be injurious to them. He did not go 
again to the spot with the Thamia Diiffedar in that evening. Jle 
never saw such an event liappen before this in his life, though aged 
n1)0(U 70 years ; nor had he heard any one tell a story of that descrip- 
tion. Also he ad<le(l that the sky was veiy clear and bright, no clouds 
or signs of rain upon it in that morning, but dew hai||sfallen in the 
night previous. , • 

“ Mullny (lowdn^ an inhahitant of Annay Doddi^ who witnessed the 
other stone fall in the field half a mile distance from the other — 

Stated tliat, at the above time and date, he was picking grass in^a 
neighbouring field at about BOO yards distance from the spot, where 
lu'. saw tlic stone fall ; he heard the report of a gun three times suc- 
cessively, followed by a curious ringing sound just as if a chain shot 
was ^'d from a cannon. On hearing this, he was extremely frighten- 
ed and ((mfused and nearly senseless, and while he was thinking about 
the nois<‘ he was hearing then, ho saw something fall in the field of 
Ghenday Gowda of Iloskcrray” and a good deal of dust, rose from 
the soil whore the thing fell. 

On witnessing the above fall, and bearing the curious noise be 
mentioned before, be was terrified, and did not think it advisable to 
remain there alone, consequently he returned to liis village. 

Tiic stone fell|rom the north, rather obliquely than perpendicularly. 
He did not go to seo it again, because ho thought that some calamity 
or “ Mari’' (meaning his deity of evils) had' come down on the land 
to min the community. Next day he went out to the spot with the 
Thanna Duffedar, who picked a sunken stone out of a hole, where it 
was broken into Kcvoral pieces : they w’cre sunk in the soil, inclined 
towards the north. lie never saw such an incident at any time before 
this ; also ho added tiuit the sk}* was clear with no clouds on it, but 
dew had (alien in the previous night.*’ 
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“ Chin Naihj the Thannd Daffedar of Anmty Mobli who piched the 
I stones out of hath spots — 

Stated that he heard, in the afternoon of the 2l8t September l§st, 
I, that a stone had fallen in a field of “ Annay Doddi” sometime in the 
linoming. Immediately on hearing this report, he went to the above 
i** Doddi," where Kenda (the 1st witness) told him all that he witness- 
^ ed in the morning, and took him to the spot, and pom||^ him out 
the place whei*c he saw the stone fi^l : there he saw something blacky, 
half of which was buried in the sandy soil of the field. 

First of all ho touched it with a stick. When ho found that it was 
safe enough, he took it out of the hole with his hands and brought 
it to the villige, where ho slept during the night. Next morning, 
MuUay Gowda (the Srd witness) told him that another stone had 
fallen in the field of Kcnday Gowda” of Hoskerray, at about a half 
mile distance from that place. On hearing this, ho took him to the 
spot and there he found a stone buried in a hole ; ho removed the 
suikI from it, and found that it was broken into several pieces ; he took 
the pieces out carefully, and sa^v that their colour and quality resembled 
that which he already had with him : afterwards he took the stones to 
the Talojk Cutcherry with an Arzi^* of the Shaikdar of Annay 
llohli.” 

KenchOj a Police Peon who went to the spots with the above 
Duffed ar — 

Stated as* above.” 

There were no other people at the time near the spots, who 
witnessed the stones fall on the ground ; consequently I could not get 
any more pailiculars about them ; therefore I conclude.” 

(Signed) “ Mauamed Ali, 

“ Amildar of %Iudoor Talook^ 

Mud door y Ath 'Ocioicr, JLgBfi.” 

From R . E. Fonest, Esq., Etaw^ah, some remarks on the Bock Inscrip- 
tions near Khalsi in the Behra Bhoon. 

“ I see that mention is made in Geneial Cunningham’s Archa 3 ological 
Beport for 1802-63, published in No. CXXIX. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of the rock inscription near Khaki in the 
Behra Bhoon, to which T drew his attention in I860, 
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wliich itiood 1)eMtid t^e inscribed boulder. From tliere he would 
recross ihe Jumna and proceed round the skirts of Biidraj and along 
the foot of the hills, on the line of communication, above indicated, 
until he came to the point where the Ganges enters the valley, and 
where the temples of Rikhekase now stand^ From there he would go 
down the river to Myapoor. I make these conjectures for the follow- 
ing reasons. As I have before said, I was told of some ruins which 
lay opposite to the site of the inscribed boulder and on the other side 
of the river ; I was told of other mins ten miles to the east of these ; 
not far from Raj pore, twenty miles more to the cast, are what look 
like the rcmajiis of Buddhist temples ; and twenty miles beyond this, 
and about ten miles from Rikhekase, are some extensive ‘mounds and 
ruins. These may all belong to some ’later era. But the conjecture 
of the line of communication within the Boon itself in the time of the 
Buddhist supremacy seems probable enough, and it W'ould have nin 
along here. It wouhl be oi great interest if any Buddhists remains 
could be discovered at these points. A very ancient civilization did 
exist in this beautiful valley ; in the very depths of the ft>rosts I have 
come across artificial mounds and groves of mango trees, wkicli must 
have been planted by the band of man. 

“ The ruins ten miles to the wvst of Rikhekase ar (3 near the village of 
Bhngpore. Hero, on a spur not far from the village, are the remains of 
«n ancient fort. A fortress stoo<l licre in comparatively modem times : 
for when Zahitlia Khan, the Hohilla chief, invaded the 'Boon, he sat 
down before it. (He di<l not take it ) But this was said to have been 
crci'ted on the rains, and out of the materials of a much older fort or 
city. And I was told of another houMcr wdth an inscription on it, but I 
could never find it. The people said that tho^writing on it was suoh^ 
that even tho most learnc<l pundits could not read it. 

With regard to the inscribed boulder at Khiilsi, I may mention that 
the tradition trith regard to it w’as that it had been placed above a pit 
full of treasure, so as to close up its month in fact 1 Some ’ten or 
twelve years ago a goldsmith of Behra determined to unearth this 
treasure. II© accordingly sank a pit in front of the boulder and tried 
to get under it. He is said to have dug out various articles, a brass 
lamp being one. But o^^nrse the tradition runs that, 'whilst ho ivas 
<tnd children died^ and that just as he was about to 
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come on the treagnre, he himec^Mied I No one attempijed «tty aaore 
exeavations after that. The mk thm made in front of the hoaW®^ 
may have been one reason why the inftcriptioa did not attm*^ notice 
sooner. It placed the spectatur at some distance from the face o£ the 
boiiUler. A gentleman y^o visited the boulder before me, took the 
faint marks of the letteiOTtt the inscription for pebble maths, such as 
those with which the rocks along the edge of the Jumna immediately 
bolow are extensively scored. I had this hole refilled with the earth 
which had been taken out of it. 

Among the rubbings T send you, is a full size one of the elephant 
which i« traced in outline on the right hand side of the boulder. A 
pundit at Debra toM me that Gaja iama, which is inscribed below it, 
meant the proud” elephant. lie had not seen the rubbing, which 
would have suggested the idea of the proud or rampant elephant to 
him. 

I SCO that I hav0 forgotten to note in the right place, that if wo 
‘Suppose the line of communication to have existed along tlio northern 
border of the Doon, and “ Smgbna” to have stood around the KhUki 
boulder, the distance from it to Madawur or Madipur would be about 
108 miles, as noted by the Chinese pilgrim,” 

EUfwah, lH(h jy()vcmhet\ 18{i5. (Sd.) R. E. FoKREST. 

The Council reported that Capt. II. Hyde having resigned his seat 
in the Council, E. C. Dayley, Esq. and Dr. D. Boyes Smith had been 
ehv teil as tnembers of the Council, also that Dr. D. B. Smith was 
appointed a member of the Natural History Committee. 

The following gentlemen intimated their desire to withdraw their 
names from the li*#! of oi*<linary members. 

Caj)t. II. Hyde. 

Col H. N. Norman, C. B. 

Baboo JuggodUtnund Mookerjee. 

• The following g< utlcmenir duly proposet^ ut the la>t me(*ting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

D. Wahlfo, 

V. Ball, Esq, 

S. Jeunings, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for IgKot, as ordinary membetK, 
at the next meeting. 
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A. llAckDiiKie, Esq., B, €. S. ; proposed by Mr, & F. Bksford, 
seconded by Mr. W. L. Heeley. 

Ident.^Ool. B. 'Brown, Commissioner, Tenaseenm ; proposed by 
Mn flroie, seconded by Lt. B. C, Bearan. 

liient. W. Gr, Hngbes, Assistant Gommi^|d^er, Martaban ; proposed 
by Lt. K. C. Beavan, seconded by Br. J. iKierson. 

Oapt, T. C. Hamilton, Superintendent Police, Andierst ; proposed 
by Lt. R. 0. Beavan, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Lt. C. Seaton, Conservator of Forests, Tennasserim ; proposed by 
Lt. R, C. Beavan, seconded by Br. J. Anderson. 

A. Rattray, Esq., Hidgellee ; proposed by Mr. J. G, Medlicott, 
seconded by Mr. il. F. Blanford. 

J. H. Crawford, Esq , C. S. ; projiosed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Major A. Allen, Caclmr; proposed by Mr. W. L. Heelc?}’', seconded 
by Mr. J. W. Edgnr. 

The Rev. S. Barton, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. 
H. F. Blanford. • 

James Low, Esq., G. T. S. ; ]>roposetl by Br, Stoliczka, seconded 
by Mr. Tl. F Blanford. 

J. G. Hicks, Esq. ; ^wposoil by Major Lees, seconded by Mr 
Blanford. 

Balmo Ganendra Moliun Tagore ; proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded 
by Mr. H. F. Blanford, for re-election. 

The receipt of the followijtg eonjmunicaiions was annonneed — 

From Messrs. Sherrtng and Home of Benares j Bescrij^tion of 
ancient roiuains of Boddliist Monasteries and Tem^ilcs and of other 
buildings recently discoveml in' Benares and its vicinity, with 
phoiogt*at)hs ami plans. 

From J. H. Peppe, Esq. * On the antiquities of Behar.' 

Fi*om E. Thomas, Esq. ‘ A list of Palban Coins.’ • 

From Baboo Goopoo Nauth Sen ; Abstract of honrly Meteorological 
Obsen ati^His for August, 1805. * 

From A, Grote, B8(|. on the part of the Rev. W G Cowic ; ‘ On 
Home Temples in Casluiiere, with photographs and drawings.'* 

From lA. R. C. B4|raii, * Contrilmtious towanls a history of 
Paaefta EldiJ* 


• Lout to the Society. 
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The Ooundyi imported in iaronr of a fsecomnaondaiion hjihe 
Philological Committoa to pahli^h the and JlSiiingeef- 

ndmeh in the Bildiotheoa Indiea. 

“ The Badfihahnameh of Abddl Hamidd-L&hohri gives th^ histOfF 
of 3!iah Jehaii for the ii|gt 24 years of his reigns and its oontimtation 
by Mahamad Wans closeswitli that liSinperoi's death. 

** Sir Henry Elliot, in his Mahotucdan IlistorianB, gives the names of 
0 works as anthontios for this period ; but one is apparently only an 
introduction to the Badshalmameh, another an abstract of it ; and with 
the exception of the *Amal-i*9«hih, by Mahomed ^^lih Kanb^e, none 
are works o? celebrity. 

Regarding the propriety of publishing this work in the Persian 
Historical tijpries, there can, I think, be no question ; for thongh the 
Badshabndmeh, being written by order of the Emperor, may be con- 
sidered a Court chronicle, tlie author was certainly one of the most 
competent j>ersons, as well as one tlie mast elegant writers of his day ; 
his history was written in the times during which the events it records 
occun’ed ; a#l it is undoubtedly the best history of the period that wo 
possess. 

“ The materials for a good text of this work are not as yet in the 
Conuiiittcc’s hands. The Council will, after obtaining this meeting’s 
sanction to the publication of the ^vork, endeavour to obtain other 
MKS. for collation with the single copy in the Society’s Library, 
Meanwhile they propose to publish the Aulunigeer-niimeli of Mahomed 
Kayim, which gives the history of the next leign, Aurungzeeb’s; of 
this MS. the Society has several copies. The history relates the 
events of the first ten years of Auiumgeer’s reign. 

“ When the author had completed this portion of his work, the Em- 
peror issued strict injunctions that it should not bo continued, and 
tliat no other author should VTite the chronicles of his reign. 

“ These injunctions seem^to have been implicitly obeyed, as very little 
history indeed remains for the remainder of this reign that strictly 
speaking can be called a contemporaneous chronicle. Khfifi KhAn's 
account of the times is that which has fumiHlied Blphinstone with his 
materials, and ho has prefemni his account to that of Bernier, except 
where the latter was actually an eye-witneai| and it k jierhaps the 
history we have for the latter portion of th’s reign, because for a very 
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great portion of the time the writer ms^ considered to be con- 
tempormy with the events he has recorded.” 

The Oouncil mbmitted to the meting a statement of what had been 
done by them as members of the Committee, which, on the President's 
invitation, had been formed in Calcutta, to raise subscriptions^or a ^ 
memori^ to the iate Br. Hugh Falconer, the Committee had raised^ 
a subscription in India of some 4,000 Be. in aid of the General Fund, 
to which the London Committee had. called for contributions. This, 
added to the £1,450 already subscribed in England, would, it was 
hoped, suf&ce to cany out the proposal to found a Natural History 
Fellowship in the Edinburgh University. Br. Falcondl“’s bust bad 
been undertaken by Mr. Butler, and for a duplicate of this bust for 
the Society’s^ Meeting Room, *46 members had entered their names. 

The subsciiption list for this duplicate had been of course confined to 
members, and subscriptions had been in the first instance limited to 
60 Ils. With the actual number of subscribers, however, 20 Rs. from 
each member will, the Council believe, be sufficient. Br. Partridge, 
who has throughout kindly acted as Secretary and Trihsurer of the 
Committee, has already written to Br. Murchison to order the dupli- 
cate bust. 

Mr. Oldiiam cxbibited a fine series of stone imj)lements of the 
Amiens or P«>st-PIiocene type, discovered by Messrs. Foote and King 
in tbe Interitio gravels around Madnw. lie addressed the meeting as 
follows : — 

“ It is now some two years since I had the pleasure of laying 
before the Society a fine series of chipjMid stone implements from 
the ncighbourhootl of Madiiis, and' of making a few remarks upon 
them. Since then, as the researches of the Geological Survey of 
India have progressed, the attention of the gentlemen engaged in these 
enquiries has naturally been directed to these interesting remains. 

And as they advanced northwards, they continued to find evidences 
of the same kind. We have recently received a fine series of these, 
ami, thinking it might be interesting to the mombei'S of the Society 
to see them, I have placed them on the table. 

** Among these are several very fine specimens, the originals of some 
of the figures given in illiiiHration of a valuable paper on these stone- 
implements by Mr, R. Bruce Foote, which has been printed by tbe 
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Madras Literary and Philos^hical Society, and c<^i^ of liaTe 

been sent to tbe Society, and distributed elsewhere, although I belieise 
the part of the Madras Journal, in which it will appear, is not yet^ 
issued. Many of the others are from the neighbourhood of Baohootee, 
collected by Mr. Charles Oldham, and some Trom the neighbourhood * 
40 f Kumool, chiefly collected by Mr. W. King. Those now on the 
table are unquestionably the flnest yet seen in India, and many of 
them are as fine specimens of these peculiar forms as have ever yet 
been described anywhere. 

III the Madras presidency, so far as the officers of the Geological 
Survey have gone, they occur everywhere under very much the same 
conditions as have been already described by Mr. Foote. As regards 
the elevations of the places where they ore found, they have now been 
traced up to nearly 2000 feet above the present level of the sea ; and 
tliey have been traced from south of Madras northwards to Kurnool, 
a distance of some three degrees of latitude ; not, of course, con- 
tinuously ; but at intervals, and wherever favourable conditions exist. 
And tlie Society will recollect that it is only a few months since, that 
specimens of identically the same general character, and even of very 
much the same material, were exliibited to them, picked up by Mr. 
Ball of the Geological Survey, in the country south of Parisnath in 
Bengal. 

“ Nothing very definite has been added to our knowledge as regards 
the age of these implements in the Madias presidency. Some of 
those more recently obtained, have been taken out of latcritic deposits, 
as well as those originally described by Mr. Foote. But the age of 
these latcritic deposits is itself not very definite. Bearing, however, 
oil this important question of relative ago, I have within the last few days 
received from Mr. W. T. Blanford, Bepy. Siipt. of the Geological Survey 
on the Bombay side, a statement of tbe highest interest. Many of the 
^cmb.;rs of Society are perliaps not aivare that, spreading over a large 
area, in the country drained by the upper waters of the Godavery and its 
affluents, tliere is a wi<iely spread deposit of clays and gravels contain- 
ing remains of large Mammalia, which are probably of the same kind 
as those which occur in the similar gravels and ckys of the Nerbudda 
valley, and of which the Society possesses many specimens. Prom 
l^hese gravels and in the valley of the Godavory, near Pyton, an 
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agitl^ iake, boiling, evident marks of Ij^ving been wrfcificaHy made, 
Inti been dug out recently by Mr, Wynne of tlie deologioal Survey. 
Tbis ii a fact of great importance, and we must only hope that 
further research will tend to clear away any difficulties that now 
remain, mi add to the history of these interesting relics of the early 
inhabitants of these countries/’ 

Mr, Oklhaui also said he had brought to the meeting an antique 
df a very differ^t age indeed. It was a specimen of the oldest fossil 
yet known, to which Br, Daw’son had given the name of Eozom 
Camdmm. These organisms were found in rocks very far below the 
horizon to which any trace of organic life had previously been carried. 
The specimen was a portion sliced from one of the original speci- 
mons from Canada, for which he was indebted to Sir Wm. Logan. 
And as it was most probable that many of the members here had 
not previously seen any specimens of this fossil, ho thought it might 
prove interistiug to the meeting. 

Major Lees read the following comnumlcation from Mr, E. Thomas 
on double currency : — 

At one of the late meetings of the Asiatic Society, (Nov. 1864), 
you noticed some calculations of mine, based upon Abiil Fazl's records 
of the autboritativo exidiangc value of coined ' gold and silver in 
Akbar’fl reign, and seemed disposed to question tlie accuracy of the 
results obtainotl from these data, as to tlie ratio of gold to silver 
having, at that period, stood as 1 to 9.4. That this was the rate of 
exchange contemplated by the mint authorities of the day, their own 
figures conelumvely demonstrate — but I am prepared to contend that 
the current market pi ice of gold 'had been much lower, even if it had 
tlien reached the limit assigned to it in the public coinage. The 
question of degrees of purity does not affect the argument, as each 
metal was made as pure as Indian methods of rehniug admitted of. 
Now Ahdl FazI, at the conclusion of a very elaborate estimate of the 
cost of rehriiug gold, charges for seigniorage, and comparative profit 
to the merchant bringing gold to the Mint for conversion, states that 
the remainder of almut half a tola of [refinedj gold” is of the value 
of /our Rupees. (GMwin’s Ayin-i-Akbari, I., p. 44.) Purchas’s 
statement, which you have quoted, calculates the exchange rate at 1 
to 10, which latter was the authorized equivalent in rupees for the 
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labi and Ll!*Ja}^li gold ^molmrs. (61adwin*» “12 nip^” is m 
xistake for terij whicli is the proper snm. A. A., I. 31* KuiCl* 
iron. XV., p. 171.) It seems to have been with the express object 
simplifying the conflicting proportions of coin and metallio valnes 
fimd facilitating exchanges, that Akbar introduced many of his reforms* 
fFor instance, the old round Rupee was valued at 89 dams, the new 
Jalali was increased up to the value of 40 dams. The olij^round 
mohur was worth 360 ddms, the Litl-JaHli was raised to 400 d^ims* 
The original round mohui*s were estimated at 9 Rupees. * The nevr* 
Ildhi and Lul-Jal.iH were designed to pass for the more manageable 
10 Rs., in the possible design of getting rid of the inconvenient and 
nneven'^sum of about 9 to 1, at which metals and coins alike had 
approximately ranged. 

But, to dispose of the over confident assertion that “ 9.4 to 1 is a 
relative value of gold to silver which never could really have existed/^ 
I would invite your attention to the following passage in Ibn Batutah, 
wliich, if correctly interpreted by the French translator, goes far to- 
wards establishing the fact that, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, A. !>., gold stood to silver, in Bengal, as one to eight. The 
passage in question is not to be found in Br. Lee's English translation 

J'ai vu vondre le riz, dans les marchos do ce pays, snr le i)ied de 
vingt-cinq vithl de Dchli pour un dinhr d’argent ; celui-ci vaut huit 
** drachmes, et leur drachme ^^^uivaut absolunient a la drachme d’ar- 
gent"~-VoL IV., p. 210. 

The text itself may be faulty and defective, but the intention seems 
to be to declare that the Dinar of the day, whether rated in gold or 
silver, was equal to 8 dirhams. The Mahominadau currencies of India, 
from 1211 A. D. to the date of Ibn Biiiutah’s visit to Bengal, had 
been con) posed of gold and silver coins of identical weight (175 grains) 
and similar in form and device. These were introduced by Altamsh, 
being bai^d probably on the ancient Indian rati, 100 of which (at 
I.T5 grains) would exactly constitute the amount, and designed to ex- 
change, in fixed proportions, the one against the other. The exact 
^rate of exchange has never yet been ascertained, ai^ if Ibn Batutah’a 
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meaning in tli^ ]al>ove extract is correctly rendered, it will determine 
many curious points in the history of the early Pathiln currencies. 

There is, of course, a difficulty in the word the silver^ but 

taken in connexion wth the dirhams mentioned in the same sentence, 
the dm6ir can only refer to the gold coin or its representative and 
equivalent, in short to the sterling dinar ^ whether estimated in eight 
silver dii’hams or one gold piece. You might imagine that 25 rotis 
of rice would not be so great a bargain for a gold piece, but the author 
adds, in the next line, that these are Behli rotis^ and each equal to 
20 western weights of the same denomination. 

In conclusion, I would again call your attention to a point adverted 
to above, j. e. Akbar’s desire to adjust the exchange to ten. Decima- 
lization seems to have been a loading idea with the Moslems, from 
their first settlement in India ; for Altamsh’s 100 ratis is clearly an 
innovation upon the old Hindu theory of 80 ’s in the 80 rati 
Suvama and the 80 rati Karsha^ which sum (singular to say) is repro- 
duced in his silver pieces by Muhammad bin Tughlak, for the appa- 
rent purpose, if we may rely upon the 1 to 8, of securing an exchange 
of 10 new sil^r pieces for one old gold one ( : 175 : : 8 : 140 : : 10.) 
Of course, if the rati is proved to consist of 1.8229 gi'ains, the first 
item of this estimate will not hold good : ns in that case the 176 grains 
weight must he derived from 3 purdnns of 32 rails, or 96 ratis in all, 
constituting the old tola. If you have any MSS. of Ibn Bat Utah in 
Calcutta, I should like you to examine this passage. 

Upon the above letter, Major Lees remarked : — 

Mr. Thomas has fallen into error, I did not question his calcula- 
tions, nor the results lie obtained from them. Both are doubtless 
OOiTCOt : but what I <lid question, was the advisability of accepting 
the results he obtained from these calculations, based as they were 
upon mint regulations, duiing a period when the principle of a 
standard was but imperfectly understood even in Europe, and" upon 
a unit of measure not accurately ascertained. None of the gold coins 
of Akhar (and they are many) which I have been able to procure, 
agree exactly with the descripAn of the coins given in Abfil Fazl’s 
biatory, in weight, and few even in device ; and I have grave doubts, as 
to whether the regulations alluded to, or the system of coinage and 
eumucy, so elaborate in its deUils, which he has handed down to ns, 
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was ever carried out iu its integrity. Some of the gold coius^ I Am 
eonfident^ were simply medals which never came into general circula,* 
tion. Akher's new system- of weights and measures was not very 
successful as a measure for the Empire, and I no reasozf to 
suppose that his Ifjrstem of coins and currency wad much more so. In 
tliose days, the limits of the Capital and the chief cities, such as 
Dehli, Lahore, Futtehpdr, <fec. coraprised, for the purposes of regular 
tions, a large portion of the Empire , and it would not be inconsistent 
with possibility, that the vahie of gold in relation to silver in the 
Capital, where the treasures gathered by successive conquests were 
congested, should be as I to 9, while it was half as much again 
in other parts of India, should the monarch on the throne have 
chosen to melt up his millions of gold and issue gold coins at 
tliat rate. Had Mr. Thomas then confined himself to the record 
of Abul FazI, I should have had little to say furtlier than I have 
already said, viz. that I mistrust the record ; but he now goes 
further, and states that he is prepared to contend that the value of 
gold as compared with silver in the open market, in the time of Akbar, 
was much less than 1 to 9 ; that it was 1 to 8 ; and that it had been 
even less than tliat. In proof of this asseriion he quot# again Abdil 
Fazl, who states that half a tola of refined gold was worth only Es. 4, 
which would about give the required ratio. But I cannot foJlow the 
learned numismatist here, for if this statement will serve any purpose, 
it appears td me that it will serve to undermine the basis on which 
the whole of his argument rests. He says that the market rate in 
Akbar’s time was as 1 to 9.4 ; and that Akbar's desire was to ** adjust 
the exchange to ten but if the merchant valued half a tola of his 
gold as equal in value to Rs. 4, or in other words, ^ a tola was worth 
Rs. 8 in the open market— the rupee, according to Abfil Fazl, being 
ll| mashas in weight and the tola twelve mashas — the rate would be 
^ tolor or 6 nuuhm equal to Rs. 4 or 46 maehasj i, e. I to 7f . To prove 
this, it ‘appears to me, would be to prove too much ; for if the market rate 
was so low, I question the power of even the great Emperor to make 
the people pay so high as 9.4 of sU^ for 1 of gold. He could not 
have been ignorant of tiie futile endeavours of hie predecessor Ala- 
ud-deen to obtain currency for his copper ianke^ and to ^ss them off 
as equally valuable with gold and silver, and the ilisastrous results 
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' #liicli followed Ilia 'foolinh experiments in defrauding his subjects. 
Ufot cut we, I think, accuse the wisest manarch that ever sat on the 
throne of Dehli, of attempting to adjust a real value in exchange of 
1 to 7| to 1 to 10, which is the market rate given by Piirohas, the 
English traveller of the date. As I observe, however^ that Mr. Thomas 
places as much faith in Gladwin's translation, as he apparently does 
in Abtil Fazl's figures, I think it right to mention that the fonner 
fcannot be depended upon. Abul Fazl does not exactly say that 
J a to/a of gold was about equal in value to Bs. 4, meaning thereby 
more or less, the word ho uses is uazdik, which I take to mean * shitte^ 
thing less.’ Abiil Fazl in treating of these matters is generally loose, 
ho could not well be otheiwise — there is usually something morCj or 
something fc«8, and when wc consider that their system of weights 
commences with an imaginary point, wahmiyah^ and runs through 
7 or B imaginary weights, until it reaches a sh’ilr which is about 
^ a gi’ain ; and that tlio basis of the cuiTcncy was the copper ddm^ which 
Abul Fazl himself admits had an extrem<*ly lliictuuting value in the 
market, wc cannot expect very great accuiacy, or accept the mint 
valuations of that time as a very faithful guide to the value of gold, 
expros8e<l in'^lvcr, in tlie uiaikets of the N. W. Provinces of India, 
about the middle and end of the Kith century. Had Mr. Thomas 
gone a little fnrtliei into Alml Fazl’s accounts, he would have found 
it stated, that when Azad-ud-dawhih was ditrau^ “Ihe Emperor, in the 
29ih year of his reign, issued ordei-s tliat on the gold coins up to 3, 
and on the sihTr ru]H)es up to ti grains of rice, short weight should 
be allowed without deduct ion for wear and tear, the^ being counted as 
lull weight, though if anj thing in excess, an allowance should be made, 

and the coins not (as hoivtof<)re) U‘coiisidered full weight, if 9 grains 
in weight short. In ac<‘urdanee with this regulation, (f. e. Akbar’s,) 
a tnohur that was 1 surM short was valued at 365 ddnis and a liit/e 
wore, the value of 1 surkh of coined gold which is 4 ddms, and a little 
more ?), being deducted. According to the former regulations, 
[Todnr Mull's] for a deticicncy of 1 so rich, 6 ddym wore taken, and what- 
ever was deficient in excess of#grains, if only half a grain, was esti- 
mated as 6 ddnw, and for a deficiency of 1 J mrhhs they took 10 ddms, 

« and even engrted the full amount from those not quite up to this limit, 
wher^, acconliiig to the non regulations, the deduction was something 
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ojore than 6 ddim ?) The value tlien was 853 (Mms Wilfgv; 
more (’ll ?) AgiSn, the round rupee^ which, altliough there was m 
dtHerence between it and the square, either in weight or &ieiie(i&^ 
had been estimated at one ddi \ less, was now fixed @ 40 ddmis antil 
1 surick short weight ; and 2 surkhs short weight, which was before 
counted as^ dams, was hereby matle 1 ddm avd a Utth 

Gladwin, I would observe, invariably uses the word mitu^ but no 
8\K*h weight is throughout mentioned by Abdl Fazl, and althimgh 
both weights seem to have been silinilaidy 8 mash as, 1 am not perfectly 
MNitain tliat they were exactly identical. His translation moreover 
of the above passage* is very faulty, and one error which would 
vitiate all calculations made on the basis of his figures is, that he says 
the rupee was 11^ iiLstead of 11 J mashas. I have consulted five 
copies on tliis |u>int. • 

‘‘ But when Azad-ud-dawlah was sent to Kandosh, Kaja Todar Mull 
cauft<‘<l the value of gold 7)a}hurs to be fixed in rupees, and the deficiency 
on the inohurs and ru])ecH, from tlie bigotry and self-sufiicicney of bis 
dispohition, h* again fixed at the old rates ; and when Klialij Kliaii 
to«)k the maiuigement of affairs, he confirmed what the Raja hud 
done, except that the deficiency for which tlieRaja exuiited 5 dmus, lie 
caused to he cstimatf*d in account at 10 dams, and if up to IJ surkhs, 
at 20 dams, (loins of a greater deficiency in weight he ordered to be 
reckoned as bullion.’^ Ahul Fazl goes on to say that the Emperor’s 
mind being occupied with other affairs, he did not notice these changes 
till the 30th year of his reign, when he directed that gohl coins of 3, 
and silver coins of 0 grains short weight, should no longer be hold to 
be of full weight ; which was tlie only way to prevent mercenary 
people from delrauding others. Now, wtting the Utile more than 
4 dams'' in the price of a surkh of gold against the “ little more than 1 
ddtn' in the price of 2 surkhs ol silver, we would have a proportion of 1 
to 8 ; but although all the copies of Abul Fazl I have consulted agree 
in stating the price filled by Akbar’s regulation for a deficiency of 2 
surkhs of silver as a liftle over 1 dtmi U uue rupee 

or iii mashas = 40 dams, and 1 = 8 surkhs, 2 surkhs would 

equal dams, or something less than one ddm. 

It is not easy, amidst so much confusion on [lointa which properly re- 
quire the utmost nicety in adjustment, to ascettain were the 
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mint vakations of Akbar’s time \ but as it m clear that the principte 
erf a standard (and I would add that I here employ the term to signify 
tlie monetary unit,) was not understood, and looking* to the impossibi- 
lity, in any market, of preserving for any length of time invariable 
values for two or three metals, I do not think that these regulations, 
however accurate in comparison with all othera which preceded them 
in India, will guide us nmeh in ascertaining the rate at which silver 
exchanged for gold in the open markets of India. 

With regard to the passage quoted by Mr. Thomas from Ibn Batu- 
hih, 1 see no reason to doubt its con*ectne8s. It is simply this : 
Dehli riih of rice sold for a silver dindr^ the silver dinar being equi- 
vMcnt in value to eight drachmae, and the drachma (the coin) 
being a drachma of silver ii\ weight. There is no difficulty whatever 
regarding the author’s meaning here. He makes no allusion to gold 
coins, and it is more than clear that he did not mean to do so, for 
although the French translator has freely rendered it pour un dinar 
iVargmt : cehii-ci vaut hnit drarjimes, the actual words of Ibn Batutah 
are for a silver dindr, and tlie silver dinar equals eight dirhams 
repeating the word silver eaeli time he mentions the dindr^ to prevent 
the possibility of any one making the mistake Mr. Thomas has evi- 
dently done. He may well say then that there is a difficulty about 
the word There is a difficulty : but it is one wffiich the distin- 

guished savant has himself made. For, if we read a very few lines 
further, we will find the following jmssage : j 

J JU^ j j 

That is, ** I have seen a very beautiful girl fit for a concubine sold for a 
single dindr of gold, which is equal to two and half western dinars of 
yofd* I myself bought for about the same price a girl named ’Aash- 
i&rah, 'who was imssessed of exquisite beauty ; and one of my companions 
bought a pretty little boy named Luhi for two dinars of gold 

Nothing can be plkiuer than that when Ibn Batutah says silver, he 
means silver, and that when he aiiys gold, he means gold. Beyond this, 
however, I am sorry to say, I cannot so easily follow him. If the 
^rwdkma oy|ilver means the Greek drachma, no silver coin of the 
day tkat I acquainted with will fit. Ibn Batutah came to India 
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m the time of Mahomed Shah Ibn Ghaias-ud-deen Toghlaq, aftd visited 
Bengal when Puklir*iid-doen was quasi Saltan of Bengal. We ha^ 
rupees of the period : but none of this weight. But again the quesjioit 
arises, what are the dirham mentioned hj. Ibn Batutah ? It is not olea^ 

I find several, via. 

The old full weight dirm (i*!! pd) = about 64 grains* 

The new full weight ((*11 =: „ 48 „ 

The short weight == „ 36 „ 

The Legal p^) = „ 31| „ ^ 

The Western 24 „ 

The Yamani p^) = „ 8 „ 

The Tabari == >» 32 „ 

And there were no doubt very many others. The ritl of Dehli, if wo 
knew its exact weight, wouhl not help us much in this matter either ; for 
weights and nieasuies in India, whatever they may have been in books 
and accounts, in the markets have been so varied and fluctuating, that 
little dependence ctin be placed upon them ; and a brochure published 
lately at Madras, by a Mr. Gower, on this subject, which I trust will 
attract the attention of Government, discloses such very extraordinary 
confusion to prevail throughout India, as to render quotations utterly 
valueless, and to involve all merchants who attempt to act upon them 
in very seiious losses. Ordinarily the Delhi was 11b in weight, 
and supposing the silver dindr to be a rupee, it would make the price 
of rice about the same as it has been for centuries in Bengal, 

And thesfe fluctuations have been recognized for many ages in India. 
The gold and silver coins in the time of Ibn Batutah, as Mr. Thomas 
says, were of identical weights, but I fear we will find it difficult now', 
without a unit of measure to help us, to come at the exact value in 
exchange of the precious metals one against the other. Ferishtah 
even, who lived in Akbar’s time, could not ascertain the exact weight 
of the Chaital of Ala-uddin. He says, ** the tankah was 1 tola of 
coined gold and silver, and every silver tanhah was equivalent to 60 
copper fid (pice) which were called chaiiah^ but their weight has not 
been ascertained. Some say that they were 1 tola of ocq)per, and 
others that they were like the puls of this time, which are equal to 
Ij tolas” Abul Fazl says that the value of the copper ddUb fluctuated^ 
very much, and that Akbar's valuations were for cothpatative calcula* 
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tiojia; I 6 ikI also that in A. B. 1660-63 the price of the pke was some- 
times 12, 18, M, 15, 16, 19, to 24 to a mamudi^ and on this accoimt 
Bast India Company’s accounts at Surat were kept in what was 
^led hook-r^te pice, ria. 32 to the mamM% and although the rupee 
was nominally of the value of 2J mamMisy 8, 10, and sometimes 20 
per cent, was given for the hatta or exchange. Akbar’s regulations 
are certainly extremely intere^iag, and to some extent valuable : but 
I "do not think t^ey are safe data for calculating the rate at which gold 
exchanged against silver, generally, in his times. Nor will the aptitude 
of these remarks apply solely to the mint regulations of Akbar, or 
of Oriental Potentates. In the reign of Henry VIII. the relative 
values of gold and silver were so inaccurately appreciated by the mint 
aijtborities of England, tbat;wliile they rated pure gold at only 00s., they 
rated j)uro silver at 12s. the ounce, or 5 to 1. And in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI, the value of gold, expressed in silver, was reduced even lower, 
or to 48s. the ounce. But not many years later, i. e. in 1551, or five 
years before Akbar ascended the throne, we find that, while gold was 
still rated at G0.v., silver was rated bd. the ounce, or a little more 
than 11 to 1 ; and 1 cannot find from any accurate source, that gener- 
ally in India it was ever in more recent times much below this. The 
first silver currency at Athens dates from B. C. 512; the first gold 
coins, whiidi wwc very debased, being struck about B. C. 407 ; and 
the copper about ,tho same time. The gold in those days was scarce ; 
few, if imy, gold coins being struck until tlic time of Alexander the 
Groat. At the siiinc time gold was plentiful in India, f«r although 
we tind no gold Bactriau coims, on the disruption of the Greek 
kingdom and the succession of the In(lo-S^\tliic race of kings, we 
observe ihe silver to disappear and its place to be occupied by gold. In 
(hose <lays, certainly the ndative values of gold and silver in India 
were very different from what they were in the times of Akhar, 
wheu India had a large coast trade, and means of obtaining silver 
from other sources,, la the days of Solomon also, gold was so 
abundant, that silver was not taken into account (2 Chron. ix. 20) : 
but Hemdotus tells us (III. 93) that the rate at Babylon was 13 to 
1, and Plato that in his time it was 12 to 1, Under the Bepubiic at 
*Roine, it wat 13 to 1, and in4he time of Julius Cajsar, it was abotil 
12 to U In Urn reign of Ounsiasitiue it rose to 15 to 1, and pusTder 
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Theodosius it reached 18 to 1. Turning again to Lidia, I 'find 
that in the reign of Aurangz^b, about 1676, or little more than half 
a century after the death of Akbar, silver exchanged against gold at 
Madras at (he rate of 16 to 1. And this is ’ndiaputable, because it i# 
given on the authority of Dr, Fryer, a member of the J^oyal Society, 
and a most trustworthy and honest writer, who travelled in India and 
Persia from A. D. 1072 to 1681. B|||||^as devoted %wholo chapter 
to coins, weights and measures, giving apparently ’"a most tmtliful 
and accurate account of those he found in use when ho visited each 
place. Under the head of Fort St. George, and in speaking of the 
E. I, Company’s mint, he says : — 

The standard is 8 rnatts^ and | malts fine : our English 20s. is 9 
and more. Fanavis is 4 J 'niatts fine. 

9 pagods weight make 1 ounce Troy, 16 jmgods weight of silver is 
1 paged weight of gold. 

h paged in 1000 is allowed for loss, in mint <fcc., (fee. 

Sir James Stcwai-t in his Principles of Money/^ published exactly a 
hundred years after Dr. Fryer left England, viz. in 1772, states the rela- 
tive value of gold to silver asl to 13J to 1 to 14 ; and adds that before the 
discovery ofiVinerica the j)roportion had never exceeded 1 to 10 or 11. 
^lu the face of these ascertained facts, I am disinclined to assume that 
the rate, gcnei*aliy, in India, was so high as 1 to 9.4, and I trust niy 
esteemed and valued friend, Mr. Thomas, will pardon nic for advocating 
my views so strongly. No one can he more sonsihlo of the debt of 
gratitiule we owe to Mr. Thomas for his careful, patient, and accurate 
empiirics into the coins, weights and measures of India, — enquiries 
wliich have placed him in the first rank of numismaftst# of^the 
day. But though our objects may be in some respects similar, 
they are in one particular disstinet. He is desirous of elucidating an 
iuterestiug point in the cur*cncy and coinage of the kings of the 
East. I am desirous of showing that the fluctuations in the price—* 
the market j>rice, not the mint price— *of gold are'%ot, and have not 
been, so great, so sudden, or so startling as to cause the unnecessary 
alarm which many entertain regai^sling the pioposal to change the 
standard. It is m>t in the East alone, that vain attempts have been made 
to |>erfonu the impossible feat of conferring the atiriblttes of a standard 
upon tw'o metals at one and the same tune ; and tihongh silver and 
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^ald coini maj circulate side by side in any proper system of im* 
reH^, one of these metals alone can constitute the mouetiiiy 
unit. That this, in every country in which commercial enterprise has 
had a high development, should be gold, the experience of history 
leaves us little room to doubt ; for, although silver is still legally the 
standard in France, gold being permitted to circulate by its side, it has 
almost disappeared from circid|pon. It is with regret, therefore, that I 
obseite that gold has not been made a legal tender in India, which, 
though a very different thing from making gold thft standard, must, I 
opine, be tbe first step in this direction. That it can yet be said to 
a depreciating metal 1 do not believe, because it is an established 
rule, proved beyond question by late experience, that the precious 
metals, like other articles of commerce, find their level, and the 
space to be occupied by gold is comparatively immense ; but there 
is a proviso in this, as in most matters of the kind, and that proviso is, 
that legislative enactments shall not interfere with the circulation of 
either of those metals. That the most serious and the greatest caution is 
necessary in dealing with this question, all the most profound thinkers on 
tbe subject do not dispute ; and the following figures will satisfy those 
who have not specially studied it, of its importance. At the commence- 
ment of the present century, the production of the precious metals in all 
those countnes from which supplies come to Europe, was, according to 
von Humboldt, About £8,300,000 annually, of which £2,500,000 went 
to swell the gold currency of Europe. The working of the Oural mines 
tripled this annual tribute ; and so things remained until 1848, when Cali- 
fornia was discovered. Shortly after, the gold deposits of Australia came 
to light, and in 1860 the annual supply was about £38,000,000 ; while 
during this period the supply of silver had hardly increased at all. 
At the opening of this century it was about £8,000,000, and kt present 
is not more than £9,000,000. The entire quantity of pure gold 
which found its way to Europe from the discovery of America by 
Columbus, or lrotn%l92 to 1848, a period of 356 years, was according 
to M. Chevalier £401,580,000 ; and, assuming the annual yield at pre* 
sent to be £40,000,000, we would in 10 years have a yield equal to the 
yield of the whole world for the 356 years previous. These infiueneei, 
if continued, must in time have their effect, and it was with some con- 
cwm therefore X learned that the Govemmmit of India, h^ ^d lately sent 
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hmik to Egland nearly a quarter ol a millioa of gold sovereigae wbioh 
tbe easting currency Act prevented from coming into circxdatioi^* ^ 
And as I see the Hon'ble Justice Campbell here this evening, I wmf 
mention that since he put his first question to me, I havf met witA 
Dr. Fryer*s tra veils from which I have before quoted, and find that 'ha 
makes mention of the Zmraphin. In one table he puts it under 
head of imaginary coins, two and being equal to one old doUar. 

In other places he treats it as a real coin. At Qoa, he saya, one gold 
Cruaado was equal to 12 Zeraphins ; and at Bombay 3 Zarecs =s= 1 
Zeraphin; 80 Bates zszl Lathee ; 1 Pice = 10 Bates, i e. 24 pice s=s= 
1 Zeraphin. This would not certainly agree with Purchaa’s sta|p* 
ment that a Zeraphin was worth Rs. 10, 

The Hon’ble Justice Campbell saTd-r-We must all feel greatly 
obliged both to Major Lees and to Mr. Thomas for their interesting 
discussions. When such learned Doctors clifier, he will be a bold man 
who attempts to decide ; but this, I think, may be clearly gathered, 
that in former days the value of gold in India in relation to silver was 
much less than it now is ; and we may learn the lesson that, as it was 
so once, it may not improbably be so again, I think that there is 
perhaps some incorrectness in Major Lees’s statement that in France 
silver, and not gold, is the only legal standard, and in the assumption 
that any metal can be a legal tender, and at the same time not a legal 
standard o4 value. I quite admit that, practically, when there is a 
double standard, one or the other will be preferred, and ordinarily used 
at any one tinie ; but, as I understand the matter, there is, and long 
has been, legally in France what is called u double standard, that is, 
both gold and silver are recognised as standards, the relative Vato being 
fixed by law. The effect is, to give to the payer in every case the 
alternative or option of paying either in gold or in silver, whichever 
he may at the time find most profitable. The double standard was 
fixed in France by the first Napoleon at a time when, as the relative 
rate was declared by law, it was more profitable pay in silver : acr 
cordingly all,, or almost all, payments were, and cohitinued to be, made 
in silver, gold being only used as it were beyond the lavr, .as marked 
bullion, at a mercantile and not at a legal value. !|Sbi8 state of thmga 
continued so longj^ that in practice the existing, ocmtrac^ were not 
affected by the law of double standard* AH newo^tra^ W«re 
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with full knowledge of that law, and there have been feV complaints* 
When, of recent years, it has happened that, owing to the gold disco- 
veries, gold has become slightly cheaper, and it being more^ profitable 
to pay in gold, France has quietly slided into a gold currency 
standard under the operation of the old Double Standard Law. Now, 
in India, the fear is that at the convenient rate of 10 Rupees per 
Sovereign, a change of cun-enop and standard might be much more 
imminent and immediate than it was in France 60 years ago, when the 
law was made. If the gold diggings continue to produce plentifully, 
the sovereign might vor}" rapidly displace the rupee ; and those of ns 
who have served our best days for a pension calculated in rnpees, or 
lent money for an annuity in rupees, might think ourselves injured, if 
we icccive instead cheap sovereigns. For it must also be remembered 
that, the double standard, or rather change of standard, in France and 
other countries, lias hitherto had a remarkable effect in steadying the 
relative value of the precious metals An immense quantity of gold 
lias thus l)een absorbed, and an immense quantity of silver thromi on 
the maikct. But if, a few years lienee, all the countries willing to 
receive g(»ld have been sn])plied, and the iiifiux ctmtinues, tlicn what is 
to become of the surplus ? Tb.oii pcrha])s tlio relative value of gold 
may bo seriously loworeil, and peusioneis, holders of (Tovernment Secu- 
rities, and othei'''. iniglit have serious gi’ievance. I by no means assert 
that a gold standard in this countiy is not on t^^*whole <thc best. I 
would only suggest that tlie subject is at present one to which there 
are tv.o sides, and not by any means very easy. 

;Major Lees made some further observations on the necessity, in dis- 
amictus <ui cuncncy and the standard, of avoiding a confusion of 
texuis, as such liad in times past led to the commission of serious 
He added that the law introduced into Franco by Monsieur 
Qrnm in March 25S03 made the/7*«7ic the monetary unit or standard, 
'atiS that the ordinance admitting the parallel circulation of gold did 
in any way abrogate the right of the lender to the State of 
to, receive hack a hihijrdmmv of silver, or its equivalent, in 
(f hia claim on the State, whenever it should he liquidated. 

At the request of the President, the Secretary read an extract^ 
Mr* paper on the temples of Oashmir, in introducing 

^ Ohaimaa explained that it was too full of technical architect 
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3tm*al details to le read in &xienso to the meeting. Mr. 0. had,‘«*iurinp 
Tiii P visit to the valley, devoted a great poitioii of his time to^a car^nl 
examination, and to measurements of the interesting remains which 
he found there. Drawings and photograph of many of the temples ^would 
he found in the Alhum which accompanied the paper. The Chairman 
would ask tlie Secretary to road an extract from the latter describing 
the temple of Bhaniyar which was one not included in the previous 
account of General Cunningham. Befere doing this, he thought it* 
due to the General, to remind the*meeting that his paper on the 
Cashmere temples was written after a ^ort visit of three weeks which 
lie made to that country, while engaged with others on a very dififibult 
duty on the froiitiere of Tibet. The General did not pi of ess to have 
throughly ex^dored tho valley, nor to have exhausted tlie field of 
future research. 
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T. Boulton, Esq. Corvns spleiH^ns. 

OriqluB melanooepliAlus. 

Lieut. B. C. Beavan. Oauis aureus. 

Cynalopex Bengaleusis. * 

Lepus rofieaudatus^ 

B. Blytli, Esq. FeUs leo., 

„ pai:^alis. 

„ cdncQlor... Jsiikull. 

„ Onca, 

Ursus Amerlcanus. , * 

Ursus maritimus, ^ Ditto: / ; 

Dycoteles torquatus. Ditto. 

Hydrocboerus Capybara. Ditto. 

Dasypus sexcinctus. 

Alces macblis. 

Ara Macao, in spirit 

A. C. Carlyle, Esq. A live Python. 

F. Fedden, Esq. Geological specimepa from Burma and the 

Shan States. 

J. A. Ferris, Esq. Python. 

Baboo Gour Doss Bysack. Gecko verii ^ } , 

A ineteorite whieh^fell at Gopalpnr near 
Bagcrhau^ in tl]^ district of Jessore on 
the 23rd May, 1865. 

A. Grote, E«q. , Feli^chau^ *, 

Col C. S. Outluie. Argua giganteus. 

PolypjiOctron Hardwickii. 

Capt. Hidayat Alii. Image of the Dhurm Rajah of Bootan. 

The Lt.-Govr. of Bengal. Aerolite from Mouaah Umjhiawar in the 

Sub-Division of Sherghotty, which fell 
on the 25th August, 1865. * 

C. Home, Esq. 6 specimens of bricks fi-om the ruins of 

Samath and Bakariya Khund, Benares. 
S. Jennings, Esq. . A collection of Oceanic Shells. * 

Dr. T. C. Jerdon. Calliope pectoralis. 

Emberiaa Stewaiiii. 

Troglodytes Nipalensis. 

Fringillauda neiuoricola. 
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Dr* T* C. Jerdon. HetSrox* sylvana. 

Acfcentor Nipalensis. 

Pratincola Indioa. 

8itta leuoopsis. 

Carduells came«pB* 

Otocoris longirostris. 

Miraira erythroptora. 

Vanellas cristatut*. 

Pycnonotus leucotis* 

Emberiza cia. 

Saxicola isabellina. 

Garrulax lineatus* 

Serinus aurifrons. 

„ pnsllla* 

C. Lane, Esq. Buccros cavatus. 

Capt. Maddison. Carpopbaga bicolor. 

Oriolus melanocephalus* 

C. Marquardt, Esq. A live specimen of Gosamp. 

J. Mitchell, Esq. Ovis Ammon. Head. 

F. Moseley, Esq. Tropidonotns stolatus, in spirit. 

T. Peachey, Esep 8 stone images. 

T. IL Pntchard, Esq. Crocodilus porosus. 

Capt. Pollock. Sus Andaraanensis. 2 skulls. 

Baboo Kajeadro Mullick. Arctictis binturong. 

Phalangista Yulpina? 

Nyeticebus tardigradus. 

Gazella dorcas. 

Bos frontalis* 

Equus Oaballus, (dwarf). 

Portax tragocamduB. 

Lophophorus Impeyanus. 

Ceriornk Satyra. 

Bollnlns cristatns. 

Anser Indica. 

Otis Bengalensis* 

Oalloperdix Zeylonensis. 

Buccros aibirostris. 
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Bajendro Mullick Babu, 


Dr. T. Stoliczka. 

W. Theobaia, Esq. 

Lieiit.-Col. A. C. Tytler. 
Dv. 0. Williams, 




EuplcH^mus ny^etliemerus. 

„ erythropthalmos* 

Perdix dlvacea. 

Palasomis cohtmboides. 

GynmorMna oiganicum. 

Perdix Ohuckor. 

DromaiuB Novse Hollandm, 

(JhryBolophm pictm. 

Flamingo, 

White pea hen. 

Oasuarius galeatus. 

6i^ Antigone. 

Carpodacus erythrinus. 

Procardnclus. 

A fine series of Corals from tlie coasts of Ara 
can and a few Crustacea. 2 Ostrea. 

Mus Frankii. 

Sciurus ferrugineus. 

„ ’ hypcrithrus. 

„ bicolor. 

Treron phcenicoptcra. 

Turtui humilis. 

„ siiratensis. 

Columha intcnnedia, 

Paheomis cyanoccphalns. 

„ Alexandri. 

„ toTcpiatns. 

Gecinus (Picns) occipitalis, 

„ „ flavinncha. 

„ „ dimidiatus. 

Liga „ intermedia 

Chiy^socolaptes snltancus. 

Halcyon leucocephalus. 

Alcedo Bengalensis. 

Memilophns (Piciis) pulvcTulentus 
Coracias afiinis, 

Biicco lineatus. 



Dr. 0* Williams, Oiiolas mdanocephalus* 

Psilorhinus magnirostris. 
Edolitts grandis. 

Garmlax pectoralis. 

„ lencolophus. 
Harpactes Hodgsonii. 
Phoonicophans longicandatus. 
Copfiyvbas Mmclanensis. 
Pcricrocotus rosens. * 

„ pcregrinus. 
Temenuchns Bumianicus. 
PycnonotuH boimorrhous. 
Passer flavcolas. 

Motacilla Luzoniensis. 
Klttacincla macrounis. 

Merops viridis. 

Lanins hypoleiicos. 

Pratincola Indica. 

Buceros cavatus. 

„ albirostn'fl. 

Corvus spkndena. 

Dcudrocitta i*ufa. 

Graucalus Mncci. 
Phalacrocorax pygmorus. 
PomatorbinuB leucogahtei . 
Falco fiiscatiis. 

Phyllonus anrifrons. 

Gaiiinula panifrons. 
neinicorciift cancutc. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Donors, Donations transferred to the Indian Museum, 

Dr. John Anderson. —A young specimen of Gavialis Gangeticus ; 

a specimen of Crocodilus porosus ; 2 Halcyon 
Smyrnensis (white-hreasted king-fisher) ; one 
Athene Brama (spotted owl) ; Pteropus Ed- 
wardsii (flying fox) ; one CaprimuJgus Asia- 
iicus (Indian goat-sucker) ; one Bndyies viri- 
dis (wagtail) ; 2 Anihus rufulus (slender lark) ; 
3 Gyps Bengalensis (vulture) ; one Dicruras 
mac rocercub (king crow). . 

Macacus radiatus ; Oriolus melanocephalus ; 
Pralincola caprata ; Accipilcr nisus ; Euplo- 
comub nycihnnerus ; Eos ornata ; Lorjus domi- 
cclla; Slnrnus contra; Dicrurus cdrulescens ; 
Dicrarus macroccrcas ; Dicrurws longicaada- 
ivs ; Bndyies riridis ; Malacoccrrus Bengalen- 
sis ; (hicnlus rarins ; Eringilla Canaria ; Me- 
lopsitiacHb nndnlalus ; Edolius grandls ; EeJec- 
ins jtolychlorns ; Bynnnndus jucosus ; Pyc- 
mmotns airirupilhis y CalUffpe Kamlschat- 
licnsis, 

Vipera Bussell if ; a Cohra ; a Sas Anda- 
maneusis ; Gyps Bengalensis; Oriolus mela- 
nociphuhis ; Pternpus Edwardsii ; one futra 
Kair. 

Eitnvlus rotund icauda ; Platanisia Gange- 
tiva, 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. — A specimen of fossil wood from the petrified 
forest of Cairo. A tiost of Nectaruiia Nepa- 
lensit^ and of a Neciarinia^ s]>. ? 

J. Avdall, Esq. — Specimens of Burmese Candle and ear-ring. 
Barrackpore Park Menagene. — Specimen of Siruthw-camelus, 

H. F. Blanford, Esq . — Tmlora fcrrwjmca^ Europe; Melanopsis 
Plspcriy Transylvania; 2 Melanopsis tkermaUif 
Eurojic ; 2 3It lanopsts acieularis^ Knrope; 
ti Nauina liynhtia, Madras; 2 Cyelfstoma 
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costulatum, Europe ; Cyclotm corrugatus^ 
Jamaica; one Phiostoma Ho^isety Siam; one 
Philo j-totamis decussaia, Ceylon ; 6 Ponmtias 
maculatanij Europe ; 2 Clypeasier^ Pondi- 
cherry, 

W. T, Blaiiford, Esq — Odllm Sonneratii ; GaV pcr>Ux lunulosa ; 

FuUtjula rufiana ; Antilope qxiadricomis ; 2 
heads and fore and hind legs of Bos Qaurtis, 

Col. D, Brown.- -Skins of Psitfa cucullata and Scolopax rusiicola, 

J. A. Cockhnrn, Es<p — Python molnrns. 

Major B. Ford. — Three skulls and an incomplete skeleton of a child ; 

a Uydrosaurus salvaior in spirit ; a few edible 
s^val low's nests ; an incomplete skeleton of 
Sns Amlomanensis ; an Andaman bow and a 
fishing basket ; and specimens illustrating 
the Conchology of the Andaman Islands. 

One Gecko, two Lizards and one Snolce in 
sjiiiit from the Aiuhimans, 

A collection of snakes, lizards and Crustacea 
from the Andaman Islands. 

A box of mineral and vegetable specimens 
from Barren Island. 

Specimens of Crnstacea^ Erhintdermata^ 
centipedes and snakes from the Andaman 
Islands. 

The Government of Bengal. — A box containing a speciincn of sand 
poured foith near ThannaRoajan in Chittagong 
on the occasion of the Earthquake of Decem- 
ber, 1H65. 

Tub Government, N. W. P. — A specimen of the “ Madar" bark fibre, 
and specimens of thread, cord and cloth mado 
from the same fibre, with specimens of cloth 
made from the cotton, and cotton and fibre of 
the Mad#.’’ 

A. Grote, Esq. — Two specimens of Enhydrina Bengalensis ; one of 
. Lepus rufeaudatm ; one new bom foal of 
Eqnu^ cahallus ; three eggs of Colotes v^si- 
cohrr; four specimens of lire Oeefeos, and on# 
of a Python. Skeleton of an Alderney bulL^^ 
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P. Hartntli, Esq. — A. specimen of Xi'phias Qladius (sword fish) from 
the Bay of Bengal. 

S. Jennings, Esq. — A specimen of a flying lizard, Draco ^iissumieri, 
A specimen of Aprosmictus scapulaius (king 
parrot) of Australia. 

W. II. Johnson, Esq. — Old brick tea from mins near Bchi; also from 
Karakas, Karakorum pass, Kiam hot springs 
in Changchemno, and Boar in Khotan. Grasses 
from Khotan. 

Five brass images from near the Chang- 
chenmo, one pair of boots from Khotan, one 
cap, one box, one carpet, one praying wheel. 

M. Llo^^d, Es(p — A packet of specimens ''of supposed indigenous tea 
(^Eurga Chinensis) from Tounghoo. 

Capt. T. II. Lewin. — Specimens of clothes worn by the Hill tribes of 
Chittagong. 

Major B. Macbcan. — A specimen of an up-country bull. 

Mrs. 11. Mackenzie. — An abnormal skull of a dog from N. China. 

l)r. C. MaeClolland. — A case of upper cretaceous fossils from Cherra- 
Puuji. 

Moonshee Mahomed Ilossein. — A brick from tlio tom[>le at* Buddha 

* Gya, measuring 15 0 X 10*5 X 3*2 inches. 

fT. Obbard, Esq. — 3 ^Marine boring Annelids. 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Phayre. — Three Burmese skulls, and one from the 
Shan states. 

Kumar Prmnatha Natha Roy. — (Jarcharius MUherti (Ganges). 

Babuk Protap Ob under Ghoslie.-— acutus, 

Babu Rajeudra Mullick. — Specimens of Poiphagm Gnimiiens (yak); 

Nasna rufa (Goaiti mundi) ; Cc riornis Satyra 
(Tragopan) ; Anbcr Imlicus (bare headed 
goose) ; Psittacus erylhacus (grey African 
parrot) ; 

2 Bos Grttn7uc7i8 ; one Dama vulgaris (fal- 
low Beer) JlOne Dromaius Novee Hollandice ; 
ona Orus Autiyitne and one Ara ararauna, 

Babu Rajeudra Lala Mittra.— One Fells Pardus^ and one Oriolus mela- 
m nocephalm. 

Tub Rev. A. B. Spiy. — A box of bird skins from Malacca, 
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W. C. Taylor, Esq. — A large collection of insects chiefly from Darjiling. 
D. Waldie, Esq. — Specimens of pseiidomorphs of Peroxide of Iron 
after Pyrites. 

J. Wcstmacott, Esq. —Specimens of canes, rattans and a skull of a 
deer from Jessore. 

The following w'ere purchased : — 

A skeleton of a Bhootea ; (Janis familiaris^ Pelis Bengalaisis, 
('ic(/tna a/hoy P(dis chausy BcJccttis jmtycuiaros. Oracidus carhOy 
Ecteefas (jrandis, Lortculus pitmitus. Orua A)Uitjoney Lophophorus 
l/np*yauus, Mipd'ria AnsiraUsy (^I'-uarias (jalcatus, Paradoxurm 
Mmanya. C<>rri(^ iplnidnis. Enpi>ojinus albo-cristatus, A brass 
tea-pot from Kholan. 




PROnBEDTNfiS 


OF THK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Foil JilNUARY, 1866, 


Tlic Annual General Mcetinj^ of tlic Asiatic Society was hoM on 
We(lri(s<lay tie 17th Jamiarj[, 1866. 

A. Grote, K^<j President, in the chair. 

Tlie Secretary road the Coiincirs Report for 1865 : — 

ANNUAL REPORT. * 

The Council luive much satisfaction in boin^,i: able to re])ort that, (hiring 
the past year, tlui activity of the Society luis been eiinal to tlmt of any 
fonnet jnn-iod TIkto has not iiuleed been tiny increase in the number 
uf its nieuihers on that of the previous year; on Hio contrary, there 
has been a slight dimimitioii on the total number, and ti considoiahlo 
diminution of jiayiug members. But in every department, there has 
h«‘cu iucrcaM'd activity ; and many alterations and ivforms have been 
introduced, feeding, as tlie Council believe, very materially to the ad- 
\antago of the Soen'ty. 

{H the 01 dinary memhers of the Society, 25 hav<‘ withdrawn during 
tlie past year^aiid 11 arc (b cca.sed, making a total loss of 56 members. 
The number oTeleeti(aife has been 52 only, so that there is a diminu- 
tion of four on the menil-cr \\<i of the previous year, 57t) against 580, 

The following tabular statement of the number uf ordinary members 
of the Society for eaoh yeai^d the last decade shews, that while the 
t(nal number for tbe past year is only 4 loss than that for 1864, the 
great inerba^^e of absent(»c members lias caused a dimimition of 21 on 
tbe list of sulKcribiug members. Tlie total number of the latter is 
now 2ti7, of which 121 ore resident. The Council tmst.tbat iho elec- 
tion of new members during tbe eu&ning year may compensate for the 
unusual imuiber lost by deatli and withdrawal during that just ended. 
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Paying, 

Absent , 

Total, 

1856, 

181 

36 

167 

1857, 

109 

38 

147 

1858, 

193 

40 

233 

1859, 

135 

45 

180 

1860, .... 

.. .. 195 

47 

242 

1861, 

225 

55 

281 

1862, ....... 

229 

82 

311 

1863, 

276 

79 

355 

1864, 

288 

92 

380 

1805, 

267 

109 

376 


Among tho honorary niemhers, the Council regret to record the death 
of Bf. Hugh Falconer, long’a member of the Society, and one whose 
»ame in indiHsolubly associated with its labours. The closing volume of 
its Researches, publihlied in 1836, contains not less than 5 papers from 
Dr. Falcon(‘r, then in tlie midst of his Sewalik discoveries ; and 3 other 
])apers on the fossils from that interesting range of liills were published 
by him about the Jtaine tiim* in vols. 5 and 0 of JVinsc*])’s Journal. 
In 1831, he had previously drawn attention, in the same Journal, to 
the a])titnde of thftlimalayau range for the culture of Tea. A letter 
from him, nhen at Saharunporc, seems to have conveyed to Calcutta 
the first iTitellig<'iice of the great eatacl>sm of the Indus in 1841, Hie 
eaiiKC of whicli liad the greater inteiTst for him, in that lie had then 
recently returned from an ex]>e<lriion to Cashmein and |jbe groat gla- 
ciers of the Miistagh range. In the following year, Dr. Falconer wont 
to England, whore, hesides contributing many papers to the Ro} al, 
Asiatic, Geologlical and Linmean Societies, he commenced with Col. 
Caiitley the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ t)ie text of which has unfor- 
tunately been left incomplete. On his retuni to India in 1848, his 
rosideuce in Calcutta enahled liim for the hrst time to he an office- 
bearer of the Society, and before finally lca^ing India in 1855, he 
undertook the arrangement, in their Mu.soum, of the tertiaiy fossils wdth 
which his earlier re^earches had made him so familiar. During the 
10 years which followed on his return to England, he contributed tp 
the Geological Society an important paper ‘ on the species of Mastodon 
and Elephant occurring in the fossil state in England’, the 2nd part of 
wrhich, though read so far back as 185T, has been published in that 
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Society's Journal since las death. Another paper on the pigmy Ele- 
phant of Malta, read before the British Association at Cambridge, 
excited great interest. His later studies were devoted to that subject 
which is now so prominently occupying the thoughts of men oi 
science, the antiquity of man ; and liis last written communication was in 
connexion with this, being a report to the Government whi<‘li lie drew up 
with Prof. Busk on some recently tliscoverod cave deposits in Gibraltar. 
Dr, Falconer was, at the time of his death, a Vice-President of the 
Royal Society, and Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. A reso- 
lution exjjrossive of its deep regret on the announcement of the loss 
wliich <hisev<‘nt occasioned, was recorded iu this Society’s proceedings 
for April Iasi, and a Mibseriptiou has been raised among its members 
for a bust, whieli it is ho]>ed will be in its place in tho meeting-room 
die n(‘\t .UinlverMiry meeting, 

Mr, Ivhvard Blyih, who, as an Associate of tlie Society and Curator 
of the society's museum, during a period of 21 years, brought together 
and described flic greater part of the Zoological collections iu the 
museum, and whose numerous writings in the Society’s Jouiiial form 
an iinpoilnni part of the literature of Indian Zoology, 1ms been elected 
to the vmcaiK'y on the roll of ht)iiorary members, eaf^ed by tho death 
of Dr. Faleoiicr. 

.^Tlic flev 0. II. Dali li.is been (de<‘tcd during the past year as an 
associate iM<*mbci of the Sociel3% 

Among tho onliimry members, the Council have to regret the loss 
by death oi Mr. E. 0. Kilev, wliose papiT on the Lake of the clear 
water in Burnmb was publi.slied in tho XXXTll. Vol, of the Society’s 
Journal ' iiLwi Brig.-G»*nl. Showers, the llon’bleE. P. Levinge. Lieut. 
J. H. rppihart, U K., Lieut. -Col. Stewart, R. E., Bdbu Moodoo- 
.su<binM)*)s<, R T. Martin, Ksep, W. Foibes Goss, Ksip, RdjM Chunder 
Sekur Roy, and Muul/m Waheeudeen Nubcc Kluiu B<diadur. 

Muskim. 

In no department has greater progress been made during tho past 
year than in the S(»cicty’s muscain. In tho month of June, Dr, J, 
Anderson v uk appointed Curator of the Imperial Mliseurii, and por- 
mitt^l by Gov<*nim<‘nt to assume charge of the Society’s collection#*. 
Dr. Auder»un immediately undertook the re-arrangement and resto- 
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ration of the fipecimens, which, since the departure of Mr. Blyth, had 
necessarily only received such care as was absolutely requisite to ensure 
tlieir fdmple preservation. The museum was at the same time closed to 
the public for repairs, and for re-painting and whitewashing the interior. 
With a view to provide more light, especially in the lower rooms, the 
interior of the cases, the stands of the specimens, (fee. were painted 
white, and the cases and larger specimens at the same time so re- 
arranged, as to obstmet as little as possible the side lights of the lower 
rooms, The smaller osteological specimens, which had previously been 
exposed to dust and injury, were arranged in cases, and the larger 
re-arranged with less crowding than before, and protected by a light 
railing. The stuffed animals wei'e re-arranged and protected in a 
similar manner, in the room formerly occupied by the reptiles and 
fishes ; and the valuahle anticjuities, which had previously been exposed 
to the deteriorating action of the weather in the museum compound, and 
many of whi(di had been lost to sight amid the vegetation, were brought 
into the museum, thoroughly cleaued, and arranged along the walls of 
the museum, so as4.o (lis}>biy them in a maiin(*r previously unattempt- 
ed. In order to provide more space for lliese and the Zoological 
specituenK, the collections of rock specimens and minerals, which were 
of comparatively litth; int(‘ix*st to tlie public, and the importance of 
which has been in a gi-cat measure superseded by the formation of the 
Geological Mascum in Hastings Sti’cet, were removed from their cases, 
carefully lahcdlcd and packed in cases, to be kept in tlic museum 
godowns, until the provision of more space may permit of their being 
arranged in drawers and thus rendered available to those who may 
wisli to refer to them. Notwithstanding these measures, the space 
avaihibh' for the Zoological collections has been found insufficient, and 
the specimens remain inconveniently crowded, but the Council have 
addressed Government with a view to the temporary provision of space 
elsewhere, until such time as the new museum building may be made 
ready ; and they trust that it may shortly be in tlieir power so to provide 
for this part of their collections, as to place them beyond ri.sk of further 
injury. In addition to effecting the.se important improvements, Dr. 
Anderson has addressed himself to enlarge the Ethnological collection, 
and a circular, drawn up by him, has been issued in the name ci the 
Society, solidting the assistance of the different Governments of India 
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and of members of the Society, in extending the Society’s collection 
of human crania. The Government of Bombay has replied favorably 
to this application, and the Society has already received some contri- 
butions from private donors, and promises of further aid which augur 
favourably for the success of the undertaking. Dr. Anderson has also 
commenced the formation of a collection of casts of the head and bust 
of the various aboriginal races of India, and such loreign races as are 
to be found in Calcutta, or can be procured elsewhere. Similar casts 
of some of t^o inuiikcy tribes have also been taken, and will bo added 
to, as o])portunity may serve. The reptilian collection has been ex- 
amined, compared, and catalogued by Mr. W. Theobald, JH, and tho 
catalogue is now in the press preparing for publication. Some speci- 
mens ha/o alrtO boon presented to tbe colleetion by Mr. Theobald. 

The colle<‘tion of Madre[>orc8 which, like the Invertebrate collections 
in general, (uhli tlie single exception of the shells arranged and cata- 
logued by Mr. Theobald, in 1800) have hitherto been in n Ba<lly 
iiOLdectod state, nnnamed ami un arranged, and so small in number as 
most inadetjiiatoly to represent this important fauna, even tor our 
own coasts, hav(* been cleansed, and will shortly bo aiTanged, together 
witli a tine series tioiu the Anacan coast, presented by Mr. Theobald, 
in a case or cj^ses specially provided for them. Mr. Atkinson has pn*- 
sented a One s(‘rit*s of Lt'pidoptcrous insects, but these again cannot bo 
exhibited, until tin? insect cases, long since oidered, sliall arrive fi'cm 
home, and placed in the juuseuni. It has hitherto been a reproach 
to the innstunn, tiiat but one, and that the smallest, of the five sub-king- 
doms of animaled nature, has been at all adecpiately represented, Tho 
collection oi Molliisea, vvhicli stands next in order, is equalled if not 
Mirpfirtsed, ]»y more than one private, collection in Calcutta; of the 
grcat(*r i>art of the Annulosa, nothing worthy of being called a collec- 
tion exists, and the same must be said of the Eclunodermata and 
Protozoa. Of the Mib-kingdom Cceleuterata, tho corals, already men- 
tioned, are the only n'presentatives. Tho Council earnestly desire that 
attention may Ik; given to providing some more worthy ro}>re8entation 
of these neglected departments of Indian Zoology, and invite the dona- 
tii>ns of members with a view to this end. They have hitherto abstain- 
ed from making any such appeal, being aware that the limited meauB 
of the Society did not admit of their providing fqr the preservation 
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and arraiigoment of a greatly increased Zoological collection. They 
believe, howc\er, that they may now venture to do so, with confidence 
that under Dr. Anderson^s direction, the Invertebrate collections, 
henceforth to be added to the Museum, will be fully cared for, and 
their importance duly appreciated. 

Besides the donations already mentioned, the Society have received 
many others of considerable importance. A highly interesting and 
perfect specimen of a Meteorite which fell in the neighbourhood of 
Jessore in May, 1865, has been presented by Baboo Gour?)oss Bysack ; 
and a stone of large dimensions, and exhibiting some peculiar external 
characters, which fell near Shergotty in August, 38G5, has been most 
liberally presented by His Honor the Lieutenant' Governor. In con- 
n(‘ction witli these, the Coujicil feel it their duty to express their obli- 
gation to Mr. H. H. Loclfe, to whose careful superintendence the 
Society are indebted for a series of models of iliese stones, produced 
with a fidelity, whieli tliey Indievo will be highly appreciated by the 
Huvopean Museums to which they have been or will be presented. 
They eannf)t too highly ap])reciato the a<lvantages offered hy the 
School of Art, nnd('r Mr. Locke’s direction ; hoth in enahling tho 
Society to procure accurate ami artistic models of meteorites, and 
ethnological and other casts, and also in fmnishiiig illustrations for 
their ]>iiblications, of an exctdlence and accuracy of execution, hitherto 
but. rarely obtainable in (Calcutta. Some specimens of meteorites, 
some of which are now to the Museum, have been leccived from Pro- 
fessor Shepard. From Mi. Blyth the Society has received a fine 
series of skulls, with a few other specimens; from Dr. AYilliams, late of 
Mandelay, and from Dr. Jerdon, collections of birds’ skins ; and from 
Baboo Rajondra Mullick, a large number of birds and mammals. 
Dr. Stoliezka has presented some specimens of birds, and a Lagomy.s 
from the snow region of the N. W. Himalaya, which had long been 
a desideratum in the Museum. To Major Ford of Port Blair, the 
Society arc indebted for Andaman skulls, and a fine collection of 
shells ; and to Lieut. Beavuii, Col. Tvtlcr and many other donors, for 
Zoological specimens of various kinds which have been enuinerated in 
the Society’s piwecdings. 

From Col. Fytcbe and Major FonL the Society have received speci- 
mens of the weapons and manufactures of the Andaman Islandei*s ; 
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from Mr. Westfield, Genl. Tombs, Captain Godwin Austen, and Lieut. 
Wallace, specimens of arms, implements, and other works of tlio 
Cooteas and Thibetans ; and from Col. Saxton, the implements used 
ih the Moriah sacrifices in Goomso<5r. A fine statue in beaten brass, 
of the Dhurm Rajah of Bhotan, presented by Captain Hidayut Ali, 
now forms a promiiieut object on the staircase of luuhcum. 

In (iuitting the subject of the Hiuseum, the Council express a hope 
tliat the considerable expenditiiro which lues been incurred in its 
restoration and re anangomout, will bo considered amply justified by 
tlic great improvement whicli it now exhibits. They an^, however, 
fully impressed with the inability of the Society to continue to meet 
the heavy iiioutbly oiiihiy which the maintenance of the museum 
demandsj and the\ have the whole subject now under consideration, 
with a view' to providing for the future support of the museum, with- 
out tienching so seriously, as during the last few months, on the 
somew'hiit limited means of the Society, 

F tNANCE. 

The Council have the satisfaction to ropoi-t that the measures, 
adopted dniing the past year to realize the arrears due to the Society's 
fiiinls on aet'oimt of entrance fees and Rubscrii)tions, have been more 
successful il an m pn vious years. It having, how'cver, been ascertained 
that many nicmbcift had never received tlio notices w'hich from time to 
time had l^e-u setit informing them of their liabilities, registered 
letters were issued in December last, to all who were more than ono 
year in arn‘ai>. Salismetcuy answei*s have been already received to some 
of tbes*' calls — and it is hoped that ere long the remaining arrears, 
amounting to Us. 7 4^7, will be all realized.’**' 

The outlay of tho Society’s funds has been larger than usual, and 
will necessitate the sale of Government securities to the extent of 
about 1,500 Rs. which it is proposed to replace on realization of the 
arrears above noticcHb 


• Of thk amoant Ba. 3,482 arc for arroars of subacripfcion of more than 


year's standing. 

Onttotandmg for sale of Jonmal,. Ha, 107 

Ditto ditto Subscriptiouff, 068 

Ditto ditto sale of Library bwks, 637 

Ditto ditto Admission Fees, 448 


one 
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The principal items of extra expenditure have been the following : . 


In repairs to house, Rs. 1,7C4 

Refitting and re-arranging the Museum, ...... 3,360 

In printing and editing the Journal,* 1,006 


The sums realized from members during the past year amount to 
Rs. 10,373. This is in excess of the average of the past ten years by 
Rs 2,700. Of the above total, Rsj 628 were for admission fees, and 
Rs. 9,445 for (][uarterly subscriptions. 

Comparing the actuals of this year with the estimate, the results arc 
as follows : 


Income. 

Estimate. Actual. Deficit. Excess. 


Admission fees, .... 

: 1,G00 928 

072 

Subscriptions, 

8,500 9,445 

945 

Journal, 

600 758 * 

158 

Library, 

300 193 

107 

Miiseuiij, 

1,500 6,037t 

... 4,537 

Secretary’s Oflice,. . . 

20 34 

14 

Coin fund, 

30 236 

206 



779 5,8G0 


Excess, 

... 5,08] 


Expenditure. 



Estimate. Actual. Saving. Exces.s. 

Journal, 

3,500 3,272 

228 ' 

Library, 

2,500 2,r>00 

... ... 

Musoiun, 

1,500 0,4G8t 

... 4,908 

Secretary’s Otlico, . 

...% 2,350 2,349 

1 

Diiildiiig, 

1,800 2,340 

540 

Coin fund, 

250 386 

130 

MiscelUmeous, 

400 265 

135 



304 5,004 


Expenditure excess, 

... 5,280 


Income ditto, 

... 5,081 


Difference, 

159 


♦ This shews the osccess cost over the average of other years, 
t The expenditure of the Museum was estimated at tlie beginning of the last 
year for tliroo mouths only, m the expectation that it would be transferred to the 
UovemtncnU 
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Hie following statement shews the estimated income and expendi- 
ture for 1806 . 


Incomb. 


Admission fees, Rs. 

Stthsciipiions, ^ ... .. 

Jounml, 

Library, f. 

Museum, 

Secretary's Oflice, 

Coin fund, 

*Sale of Governmeut Securities, 


Expenpitcjrb. 

Journal, Rs. 

Proceedings, 

Library, 

Museum 

Secretary’s Office, 

Ihiilding, 

Coin fund, 

Mibcelluneous, 


1,000 

0 

0 

8,600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

17,920 

0 

0 

8,500 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

0,000 

0 

0 

2,850 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

‘ 850 

0 

0 

17,020 

0 

0 


Tlje acc<*inits for tiie year have iK^en prepared and submitted to the 
Auditors usual, and will be laid before the Society as soon as fiuully 
piiNSinl by them. 


Officers. 

The great increas<> in the Honorary work of the Society, which has 
lH?en caused by the increase of its number of members during the past 
few years, by the increase in its publications, and various other work, 
has induced the Council, on the report of the Secretary, to increase the 
number of Honorary officers from two to four ; so distributing the 
work, that each officer should undertake a special department and 

• Thi« will only be neccaaary, in the event of ontotanding arrears nut beinir 
realmsi as anticiputCMl. ^ 
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thus relieve the two Secretaries (frequently one only) from the excess 
of work imposed by the previous arrangement. Col. Gastrell kindly 
consented to officiate as Treasurer, and two special Secretaryships of 
Natural History and Philology, History, (fee. were established and 
accepted respectively by Dr. J. Anderson and Babu Rdjendra L^la 
Mitra, Mr. Blanford retaining the general work of correspondence, and 
the transaction of the ordinary cuiTcnt business of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings. This measure was announced to the Society for confirma- 
tion in July last, since which it had been in force, and the Council 
believe greatly to the benefit of the Society. 

Babu L^l Gop^l Dutt, the Librarian and Assistant Secretary, having 
applied for six months’ leave, the Council have appointed Babu Pro- 
tdp Chunder Ghoshe to officiate for him during his absence. Though 
new to his duties, Babu Protap Chunder Glioshc has applied himself 
with groat zeal, and promises to become a most useful officer. The 
other officers of the Society remain a^s at the end of last year, and 
have continued to give entire satisfaction. 

J OUKNAL. 

The change in the form of publication of the Journal announced in 
the last annual report, was effected at the commencement of the present 
year, and this, together witli the re-aiTangement of Honorary officers, 
has enabled the So(tiety to clear off the large arrears of papers which 
liad accumulated in their boxes ; so that it is trusted that, in future, 
publication may keep [)ace ^\ith the receipt of communications, to the 
great satisfaction doubtless of authors and readers. It has been found 
tpiite practicable, and indeed easy, to classify the papers received, accord- 
ing to the system proposed ; and the papers of different characters have 
the advantage of being edited by gentlemen having special acquain- 
tance with the subject matter, without delay or inconvenience. The 
increased bulk of the publications has necessarily rendered the expen- 
diture of the Society in this department somewhat heavier than in 
fonner years ; whether the cost will remain the same or w ill diminish 
in subsequent years, must depend on the number of communications 
received ; but the Society will doubtless consider that the cost of the 
Journal is one of the most legitimate items of expenditure, and will 
desire that the Jotiiiial may suffer no diminution in the quantity or 
value of the materials received. 
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Seven numbers of the Journal, via, three of the Natural History 
and four of the Historical part, have been issued, and ten numbers of 
the Proceedings ; an eighth number of the Journal, making the fourth 
of the Natural History part, is now nearly ready for issue, together 
wi|h the number of the Proceedings for December. 

LiBBaRY. 

During the past year, 350 volumes, periodicals, and pamphlets have 
been added to the Library, the greater pait of which have been pre- 
sentations. The heavy outlay which has been incurred in the repairs 
of the building and the restoration of the Museum, has not permitted 
the Society to expend any large sum on the Library. A scries of works 
on Zoophytes have however been purchased, with a view to the deter- 
mination and arrangement of this part of the Zoological collection, which 
Dr. Stoliezka has kindly offered to undertake. Considerable progress 
has been made in the preparation of a new and class! tied catalogue, 
long an urgent necessity ; the fonner oetalogue having become in a 
great measure obsolete, owing to tlie large additions made to the 
Library since it w’as prepared. The catalogue no^v preparing will be 
classified according to subjects, with a descriptive index arranged 
alphab(‘tically, and it is proposed to publish an annual Supplement 
arranged in like manner. 


Jtihl i oih eca Indi ca . 

Twenty-six numbers of the Bibliotheca Iiidica have been issued 
during the past year, ijicluding portions of twelve different works. 
One of these is Arabic, two are Persian, seven Sanskrit, and two 
translations from the Sanskrit. 

In the new siritv, 3fajor Lees has completed his edition of the WU- 
(hHamin^ an ancient Persian jK)em of great merit ; and Maulavis Abdul 
Hak and Ahmed All have biought out three fascitmli of the Ikbal- 
nimeh Jahdngiri, a biography of Jehfingir, which, with the Tojuk-e 
JehSngiri, lately published at Alighar, will place at the disposal of the 
Oriental scholar the most authentic m^rials available for a correct 
history of the reign of that distinguibhed emperor. As a sequel to it 
the Council have lately sent to pre«3 the Alarngirudmeh of Mohamed 
Karim, and intend to follow it up by editions of the JBddskdhndfneh of 
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Abdul Hamid Labourie and the Tdrikh e BahddurshdJiiy to complete 
tlieir series of the standard histories of the native histories of Delhi. 

Of Sanskrit works in this series, the Council have to record the com- 
pletion of the Brihaisanhitd of Varaha Mihira, an astronomical work of 
great value, edited by Dr. H. Kem ; the Nydya Darsana of Gotania 
with the commeiitary of Vatsayana, edited by professor Jayanarayana 
Tarkapanch^nana ; the Ndrada Panchardtra^ edited by Rev. K. M, 
Bancrjea ; the Sdnhhyasdra of Vijnana Bhikshu, edited by Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall ; and the Das'arupa or Hindu Canons of Dramaturgy by 
Dhananajaya with the exposition of Dhanika, by the same editor. The 
late Dr. Ballantyne's translation of the Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila 
has also been completed by the publication of its concluding portion. 

Of works in progress, Pafidit R^manarayana Yidyaratna has issued 
seven fasciculi of the Srauia Sutra of A'swalayana, Babu Rajendraldla 
Mitra has brought out a fasciculus of the TaitUriya^ Ardnyaka^ and 
Pandita Maheschandra Nyayuvatna, a fasciculus of the Mimdnsd 
Darsana with the commentary of Savara Swami. 

In the old series, Babu Pramadadasa Mitra has brought out two 
fasciculi of his CH)iitinuatioii of Dr. Ballantyne’s translation of the 
Saliitya Darpana, and Major Lees and Babu Rajendralala Miti’a are 
engaged in their editions of tlie Biograpliical J)iclioiiary of Ibn Hajar 
and the Tnittiriya Bv.hmana of the Black Yajur Veda. 

The following are lists of the different works published, or are in 
course of publication, in the old and the new scries : — 

Of thv New Series. 

1. The Tql>Mn6mah-i Jahdngi'rf; of Motamad Khan, edited by Mau- 
lawis Abd Al-lTu(|<i, and Ahniatl Ali, Nos. 77, 78 and 79. Ease.- 1, 
II and III. 

2. Wis-O-IUmin, an ancient Persian poem by Fakr al-clin, As’ad 
al-Astarabadi, d-Fakhri, al Gurgani, e<lited by Capt. N. Lees, 
L. L. D. and Munsbi Ahmad Ali, No. 76. Ease. V. 

3. Tlie Mim6nsa Darsana, with the commentary of Savara Swdmin, 
edited by Pandita Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna. No. 85, Fasc. H. 

4. Sankhya-Sara, a treatise on Sankhya Philosophy, by Vijnana 
Bhikshu, edited by Fitz-Kdward Hall, D. C, L. O.\on, No. 83. 

6. The Das a-Riii>a, or Hindu Canons of Dramaturgy, by Dhanan- 
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jaya ; with the cxpoaitioii of Ilhanika. The Avaloka edited by Fitz, 
Edward Hall H. C. L. No. 82, Fasc. lU, 

6. The S^nkhya Aphorisms of Kapila with extracts from Vipaiia 
Biiiksu’s commentary, translated by J. R. Ballantyne, LL. D. No. 
81^ Fasc, il. 

7. The Nirada Pancharatra, edited by Bov. K. M. Baaerjea. No* 
75, Fasc. IV. 

8. The Taittirfya Aranyaka of the Blai k Yajnr Veda, with the 
commentary of S'lyandclrdrya, edited by Balm Bajcndralala Mitra, No. 
74, Fasc. II. 

9. The Ny^ya Barsana of Gotama with tlie commentary of Vat- 
sdyana, editcil by Pandita Jayanarayana Tarkapauchauaua. No. 70, 
Fasc. III. 

10. The S raiita Sutra of As'walayana with the commentary of 
Gtlrgya NiWyaija, edited by Bdma Nardyana Vidyaratna, Nos. 09, 71, 
80, 84, and SO. Fasc. lY., V., VI., VIL, and VIII. 

11. Tlie Brihatsafihitn of Varaha-Mihira, edited by Br. H. Kern, 
Nos. 08, 72, an<l 78. Fasc. V„ VI, and VIT. 

The Mnatakliah Al-Twarikh of Ahd Al-Qadir Bin i Maldksliah, 
edited by Oa}>i. W N. Lees, L L. B. and Maulawi Kabir Aldin Ahmad 
and Munshi Ahmad AH. Fasc. V. 

Of the Old Series, 

1 . A Biographical Bictionary of persons who knew Mohammad, 
by Il)n i ILTjar, edited in Arabic by Maulawics Abd-al Haqq and Gho- 
lani Qa<lir and Chipt W. N. Lees, Nos. 209, 211, and 214. Fasc. IV., 
V., and VI. 

2. The Siihitya “Burpana or Mirror of Composition, a treatise on 
literary criticism ; by VisSvanatha Kaviraja, translated into English 
by Balm Pramadadas^ Mitra and the late James II Ballantyne, L.L.B., 
Nos. 212 and 213. Fasc. I. and H. 

8, The Tuiltinya Biiliinaoa of the Black Yajnr Veda, with the 
commentary of Sayanocliarya, edited by Balm Kajendralala Mitra 
No. 210, Fasc. XK. 

Coin Cabinet* 

The only contribution of any moment received for the Numismatic 
Cabinet is a coHeciion of miscellaneous coins from Capt. Stubbs, includ- 
ing several eopiHJr Bactrians, a few silver Greeks and Pathans' and a 
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gold Mm. But advantage has been taken of an order of the Govern- 
tnfint of India to melt down all native coins with a view to withdraw 
them from circulation, and a large number of Pathan, Moghol, and 
Nftrdyani coins have been purchased from the Mint at the price of 
bullion, A good set of Assam silver coins and some dated Bengal 
Pathans have also been secured for the Society by exchange of dupli- 
cates. 

The report having been read, it was moved by^ the President and 
voted unanimously, that the report just read be approved. 

The meeting tlien proceeded to elect the Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was proposed by the President and agreed to, that Dr. S. B. Part- 
ridge and Mr. 11. Leonard be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The ballot having been taken, the President announced, on fte report 
of the Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been elected to 
' serve on the Council for the ensuing year. 

Council. * 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. President, 

l>r. S. B. Paitridge. \ 

Biibn Jadavakrislnm Singh. >■ Vice Presidents, 

W. L. Heeloy, Esq, 3 

A. Grote, Esq. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

W. S, Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Dr. T. Anderson.' 

Dr. D, Bnyes Smith. 

W. Stokes, Esq. 

Lieut.- Col. J. E. Gastrcll, Treasurer. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq., General Secretary. 

Babu Rfijendralala Mitra. Philological Secretary. 

Dr. J. Anderson, Natural History Secretary. 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows : — 

“ I had proposed, before making over the Chair to my successor on 
this occasion, to read some remarks to the Meeting on the Proceedings 
of our Society during the past year, but the leisure for preparing them 
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has failed nie, and my address, which would I fear under any cireuint- 
stances have been a very imperfect one, is fortunately the less necessary , 
in consequence of the fullness of the Council's report which has^ just 
been read to you. 

There is cause, I think for congratulating the Society on the progress 
of its labours described in that report, and on the success which has 
marked its efforts for extending the influence of its Journal, and for 
improving the condition of the Museum. For the change in the form 
of the Journal we^arc indebted to our able and assiduous Secretary, 
Mr, Blanford ; it was at his suggestion that the Council adopted the 
present double publication, a form which at once adapts the Journal 
for wider circulation, and leaves our members free to call only for that 
Part of it in wdiich they take an interest. For the improvements so* 
conspicuous in the Museum, the Society has mainly to thank the 
Curator II the new Indian Museum, Dr. J. Anderson, who by permis- 
sion of Government, is in charge of the Society’s collections. The 
Council have done all in their power to give Dr. Anderson the means of 
making these improVltnents, and they tnist with the assistance of Go- 
vernment to enable him to push them further, pending the construc- 
tion of the new building, to which the collections are eventually to be 
transfenod. 

“ The Philological Committee has, perhaps, on the whole, been more 
active during tbc year than the other Committees of the Council. 
The loss of our late able Secretary, Mr. Cowell, has, however, been much 
felt by that Committee as well as by the Council. Now that Mr, 
Cowell has finally detonnined on not rejoining his Indian appointment, 

I take this opportunity of laying before the Meeting the sense enter- 
tained by the Council of the great services rendered to the Society by 
that eminent scholar during his incumbency. His qualifications are 
Kkely to be more especially missed shortly, if, as proposed by the Phi- 
lological Committee, the Society carry out the undertaking of pub- 
lishing a revise<l edition of the Ayin-i-Akbari. 

The report has noticed the progress giade in the publication of the 
series of Persian historians. I see that exception has been taken by 
an oriental scholar at home to the omission, by the editors of the 
works publishetl, of the general histories with which the historians 
always commence. I doubt whether such objections will be shared 
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hy orientalittts generally. It would liave added considerably to the 
costliness of the publication, had the MSS. been published in full, and 
the continuity of the series is better preserved by omitting an unneces- 
sary repetition. 

“ I am glad to find, in the report, a recognition justly due to Mr. 
Locke, of the services which he and his School of Art have lately ren- 
dered to the Society. I may point to the casts now on the table in 
evidence of the value of those services in one branch of art only 
There is promise, I am glad to say, of further aisistance from him in 
other branchSs. I cannot conclude these biicf remarks without ex- 
pressing the same acknowledgments of the Council and of myself per- 
sonally to Mr. Blanford, Dr, J. Anderson and Babu Bajendralala Mitra 
for the zeal and ability wifh which they have dischaiged their Secre- 
tariat duties during the year, and to Lieut.-Col. Gastrell for the ear- 
nestness with which ho has taken up the charge of thdl^ Society’s 
finances since his appointment as Treasurer.” 

The meeting then resolved itself into an Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

Thominiiutes of the previous meeting we.reread and confirmed. 

The following presoiitatious wxto announced ^ 

1. From His Highness llama Varma, the First Prince of Trivan- 
drum, a copy of “a letter on the utility of the study of the Sanskrit 
Language.” 

2. From Major J. G. Gowan, a copy of Iconolog'ia or Moral 
Emblems,” by C. Eipa. 

3. From W. S. Atkinson, Esq., a specimen of fossil wood from 
the j)etrified Forest of Cairo. 

4. From Bdbu Kdm Doss Sen, a copy of an Address on the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Asia, by F. Sodden, Esq. 

6. From Major B. Fonl, Port Blair, three skulls, and an incomplete 
skeleton of a child; a liydromurus salrator in spirit; a few edible 
swallows’ nests, an incomplete skeleton of Siis Andumanemis ; an 
Andaman bow and a fishing basket ; and specimens illustrating the 
Concholjfgy of Andamanese Islands. 

The following letter accompanied these donations : — 

I have taken advantage of the <»pport unity afforded mo by the 
kind offer of Dr. David B, Smith on his present visit to the Settlement, 
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to -forward, for the acceptaoce of the Aeiatie Society, a selection lltal'" 
trail ve of the oonchology of the Andaman Isfands* 

I am uncertain as to whether I forward anything not aJ^a^y in 
the possession of the Asiatic Society. I may mention, howerer, that 
in making the selection, an effort has been made of sending as many 
varieties as possible. Dr. Smith has kindly undertaken to have those 
shells now sent, properly identidod and classed, and to lot me know Of 
any wanting to make the selection a better one, which I wUl endea^ 
vour to do. 

“ I take this opportunity of sending by the kind care 6f Dr. Smith, 
three skulls which are known to be those of Andamanese. I have 
seen the circular lately put forth by the Society regarding oraiiiological 
researches, and I shall he glad if these specimens now sent be found, tp* 
afford any further knowledge or clue to the origin or distinctive cha- 
racteristlfc of this new Island race. I have also entrusted to Dr, 
Smith's care, 2 skulls of the Sus Andamanensis, also a Black Saurian 
which I believe to be peculiar in its distribution to those Islands, and 
a few more objects that may be of interest. 

(Signed) B. Ford, Major, 

Port Phirj 14^// Dec., 18C5,” , Supdt,^ Port Blair, 

The K}>ef*iiil thanks of the Society to Major Ford were proposed by 
the Frosidciit, and unanimously voted. 

6. From the Kcv. J. Long, the following books : — 

Stubelii, A, Basilii, fahri noranl Thesavrvs Ervditionis Scholasticaa. 
LipniS^ 1717, "folio. 

Bucharti, S, Ilierozoicon sive bipartitum opus de Animalibus S. 
Scriptimc. jAujduni Bafavorum^ io\, H 

Boeharti, S. Hiorozoici sive bipartiti operis de Animalibus S. 
Scripturaj. Ltjydu^ti Baiarortim, 1692, fob pars posterior. 

Vossii, Etyrnologicon Lingvaj Latin®. Lugduni^ 1664, fol. 

Moninski, F. k. M. Linguarum orientalium Turcic®, Arabic®, 
Persic® institutiones sen Grammatica Turcica. Vienn^m AuatrUfi 
1680, Royal 4to. 

Sharj®, A. G, Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxonii, 1767, 4t|PVol II. 

Indicia h nmltis qu®dam virorvin reverendorvm, Nobilissimorvm 
ac Clarissimorum de laboribus Dn, P, Kirsteuii, XApaimj, 1611, 4to. 
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Sacy, 8, M^moires sur diverges antiquit^s de ^la Perse* P'oris^ 
1798, 4to. 

Oatai<^ della Libreria Capponi. Boma^ lf47, 4to. 

Aryda, A. Institutiones OTammaticae Arabicae. Fiennoe, 1818, 4to. 

Leigb, E. Critica Sacra : or observations on all the Radices, or Pri- 
mitive Hebrew words of the Old Testament in alphabetical order. 
London, 1662, 4to. 

Brigant, M. le, Observations fondamentales'suries Langues anciennes 
et modemes. Paris, 1787, 4to. 

Bythneri, V. Lyra Prophetica Davidis Regis sive Analysis Critico- 
practica Psalmorum. Londini, 1653, 4to, 

Schultens, A. Excursus primus ad caput Primum vise veteris et 
regies Hebraizandi. Lugduhi Batavorvm, 1739, 8vo. 

Masclef, F. Grammatica Hebraica, a punctis aliisque inventis mas- 
sorethicis libera, Parisiis, 1743, 8vo. * 

Valckenaer, L. C. Ammonius de adfinium Vocabulorum differen- 
tia, Lugduni Batavorum, 1739, 8vo. 

Paradigmata de quatuor Linguis orientalibus prsecipvis, Arabics, 
Atmena, Syra, ^thiopica. Parisiis, 1596, 8vo. 

A Persian MS., Ferishta’s “ Guzerat.” 

On the proposition of the President, the special thanks of the meet- 
ing were voted to the Rev. J. Long. 

7, From Col. Brown, Moulmein, skins of Psitta Cxicullata and 
one Scolopax BusUcola, 

8. Prom the Rev. J. Long, on part of S, Avdall, Esq. specimens 
of a Burmese Candle and Ear-ring. 

Mr, D. Waldie remarked that these specimens appeared to be made 
of parafiSrib or some similar hydrocarbon. He had seen pieces of such 
material from Burmab, and the specimen on the table appeared to be 
of the same character. At the request of the President, Mr. Waldie 
undertook to examine the specimens and report thereon to the Society. 

Letters were read — 

1. From the Government of India, Home Department, forwarding 
ten coiQ^panmcations describing storms in various parts of the world, and 
which hM been forwardetl for the use of the late Mr. Piddington.' 




From E. 0. Baylby, Es<|c./Secy. to the^Oovt, of 
To Thb SacEBf abt, AfiiXric Socebty. 

^ Dated^ Fori WilUumy. Hie 22ncl jDec,, 18^6* 
Home Dept. ^ ^ 

Sir^ — The Society are doubtless aware that the late Mr. Piddiugftoxx 

published a Horn Book on the Law of Storms, and was engage in 
collecting materials to enlarge his publication. 

Since his death, several communications, ten in number, have been, 
received in this office relating to various storms met with by the 
writers during their voyages. These communications are herewith 
forwarded to the Society, for any use they may think proper to make 
of them. 


I have, (fec.,- 

(Sd.) fi. C. Baylby, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

2. From F. Fedden, Esq., containing a few notes on Fire-flies. 

** I see that in Part 11., No. HI. under Notes and Queries’* there 
has been a slight discussion on the fireflies, as to their emitting their 
light simultaneously in flashes. The fact is perfectly correct, as de- 
scribed in t]|c quotations from ** The Reader” and Cameron’s works. 
I have often observed in parts of Burmah, near the streams in the 
Bassein district especially, the fireflies appear to hover about the 
bushes in myriads, and simultaneously emit their intermittent light 
irrespective of wind or extraneous causes apparently. At times, one 
end of the bush will commence to emit light, that will spread as a 
flash across to the other end, by which time the former will be in 
darkness : or one bush or portion may be illuminated, while another 
has just been extinguished.'’ • 

** Have you ever observed the noise the white ants make when dis- 
turbed, perhaps at night when committing their ravages on some 
matting or straw ? The noise they cause, always reminds me of the 
suniiltaneouB flashing of the fireflies. The noise is produced by the 
white ant sharply driving forward his forceps into anything it may be 
on (the straw or the matting) and teaiing a small fragment away. 
They do this intermittently and almost simultaneously, out portion 
perhaps commencing slightly before the mass (as a signal) and ceasing 
so much earlier.” 


(8d.) F; FiSDUBfr. 
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Mr. B. D. StewMrt observed that he had seen the same rhythmical 
flashing of the fire-flies at Tallygunge, and Mr. Long had also seen a 
similar phenomenon near Calcutta. 

8. From Mr. W. Theobald, Jr. forwarding some notes on fire-flies. 

Referring to a discussion which took place at a fomer meeting of 
the Society on the habit of fire-flies flashing simultaneously, Mr* 
Theobald described a case that he had witnessed in the Irawaddy delta, 
east of the Bassein river, in which large numbers of fire-flies around 
some bushes on the bank of the river, emitted their flash rhythmically 
and simultaneously. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

A. Mackenzie^ Esq., Lieut%Col. B. Broune, Lieut. W. Gr. Hughes, 
Capt. F. C. Hamilton, Lieut. G. Seaton, A. Rattray, Esq., J. H. 
Crawford, Esq. C. S , Major A. Allen, Babu Ganendra Mohun Tagore, 
Rev. J. Barton, J. Low, Es([ , J. G. Hicks, Es(p 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting, 

'N. Baly, Esq , Forest Bepi., Myanoung, Burnuih, proposed by 
Mr. Theobald and seconded by Mr. Blau ford. # 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq , proi)o.se<l by Mr. Blanford and seconded by Mr, 
Locke. 

J. H. Johnson, Esep, G. T. S , propohcd by Br. Stoliezka and 
seconded by Mr. Blanford, • 

The Rev. J. Cave Brown, Kidderi>ore, for re-election, proposed by 
Mr Grote and seconded by Mr. Bl.nnfunl. 

A letter from R. B. Chaptnan, Esq., intimating his desire to with- 
draw from the Society, was U'oorded. 

The Council recommended,. on tlie part the Philological Committee, 
that the Y6ga Barsnim l»e published in the Sanskrit scries of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Council reported that 130 tluplicnlc bird-skins have been added 
to the museum during the last two months. 

The following communications were ret^eived : — 

1. From C. Home, Esq., C. S., “ Notes on the Pi-lo-shan-na of 
General Cunningham.*^ 

2. From W. Theobald, Esip, Jr., “Notes and Queries on Zoology.” 
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3. From 0. Horne, Esq., C. S., “ Notes on an ancient Himla 
Temple at Malaon.'* 

4. From Col. J. T. Walker a translation of a paper by Capt* 
Ooliibief, Observations on tlm astronomical points determined by 
the brothers Schlagintwcit in Central Asia.’* 

5. From W. Masters, Esq., Professor of Kislmagbur College. A 
few notes on the earthquakes that lately disturbed Lower Bengal.’^ 

6. From Profr. R. Von Sohlugin+weit of Giessen, “Comparative 
hypso metrical and pliysical tableau of High Asia.** 

Tliih paper of which the following is an abstract, was read by the 
Secretary. 

Tlie olqect of Mr. Schlagintweit’s paper was to give a summary of the 
Pliysi('fil features of High Asia, and to institute a comparison of tbem 
the corresponding features of ilie Alps and Andes. The subject 
was treated under . ix heads, viz. ; (feogra])hical configuration; Hydro- 
grapliy ; the Phenomena of snow, glaciers, etc. ; IlalntaLions ; Extreme 
lieights visited by man; and the Limits of vegetable and animal life. 
The author sought to correct the prevailing impression that Tibet is 
an elevated f jtble land, an idea which still hedds its ground, in spite of 
the wntiiigmof lluniboldt, Htra^diey, Ounningduim ami Thomson. Be- 
tween the Karakorum am) Kunlun, especially dVer the western crest of 
the foimei, tlie^’c are several cleval-d tracts of between lf>,000 ami 
l^^,000 ft. These tratds are below the snow-line, and without vegeta- 
tion. BcvMid thes(‘, in the far distance, snowy peaks ai^ perceived, 
be-iiles which are nothing but barren^ roedvs and extensive sterile 
plainsi, well watered however, by glacier streams. Tlio idatcaux of 
the Andes are in<»re extea.sive than tJiose ot the Himalaya, and havo 
large towns at elevations of from 11,U00 to 14,000 ft. The mean 
height ot 10 pa.^ses in the Himalaya is 17,800 ft ; the mean of three 
in the Kaiakorum 18,700, ami that of two in tlic Kunlun, 17,000 ft, ' 
The highest in the Himalaya the Gamin J^iss leading from Garhwal 
to Gnari Kliorsum at an elevation of 20,450 ft. In the Andes, tho 
average elevation of the passes is 14,000 ft. 

Of tho peaks of tlie Himalaya, 17 exceed 25,000 ft., 40 are above 
2;], 000 ft., and 120 arc above 20,000 ft. ; the higlicst is Mount Everest, 
u Inch is 29,000 ft. Tlie highest of the Karakorum range is that 
known as K. 2, which is 28,278 ft. in height, and second only to 
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Mount Everest. None of the peaks yet measured in the Kunlun 
exceed 22,000 ft. The highest peak of the Andes is Aconcagua 
23,004 ft. The highest of the Alps are Mont Blanc, 16,784 ft. and 
Monte Rosa 15,223 ft. 

The lakes and springs in the Himalaya were next discussed and 
compared with those of the Andes ; the lakes of the Himalaya were 
shewn to be of no great size, but to range up to 16,620. 

The snows of the Himalaya have been known to extend in winter 
down to 2,500 ft , but the average limit may be placed at about 5,000 
ft. The summer snow-line is lower on the southern than the north- 
ern flank of the range, as was first pointed out by Webb and MoOr- 
croft j being 16,200 ft. for the former, and 17,400 ft. for the latter. 
This anomaly is attributed to* the greater dampness of the atmosphere 
to the south of the range. 

The greatest height visited by the brothers Schlagintweit is, as 
measured by them, 22,239 ft., but Mr. Glaisher has ascended in a 
balloon to a height of at least 30,000 ft., at which he became unable to 
take further observations, and it is believed that he rose as high as 
36,960 ft. This is the greatest elevation ever reached by man. 

On the Himalaya, trees extend up to 11,800 ft. and extensive forests 
occur a little below thil height ; grain is cultivated up to the same 
maximum elevation. Shrubs extend uj) to 15,200 ft. or nearly the 
height of Mont Blanc, and in the Karakorum up to 16,419 ft. Mon- 
keys range ^up to beyond 11,000 ft. and Tigers to the same height in 
the Himalaya. Neither of these are met with, however, in Western 
Thibet. Leopards occur at 13,000 and 14,000 ft. and jackals between 

16.000 and 17,000 ft. Dogs accomj)any the Thibetan shepherds up to 

18.000 ft. The ranges of some of the lower animals were also noticed. 
Doves appear to range higher than any other birds. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


The * distinguishes Non-Subsoribiiig and the f Non<Kesidont Members. 


T>Rte of Election. 

1847 June 2. f Abbott, Lient.-Col. J., Artillery. 
1860 Dec. 5. Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Mau- 

lavi. 

1865 June 7. Agabeg, J. Esq. 

1860 July 4. I f Ahmad Khan Saibd, Bahadur. 

1862 April 2. I tAitcbison, C. U. Esq., C S. 

1862 April 4. tAitcbison, J. E. T. Esq., M. D. 

1859 Feb. 2. *Alabastcr, C. Esq. 

1852 July 7. *Allen, C. Esq., B. C. S. 

1864 May 4. fAlexander, N. S. Esq., 0. S. 

1860 Oct. 3. Amir Ali, Khan, Munshi. 

1861 May 1. Anderson, Dr. T., F. L S. 

1865 Jan. 11. Anderson, Dr. J., P. L. S. 

1843 Bcpt. 4. * Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 
Artillery. 

1864 Dee 7. Anderson, W. Esq. 

1860 Nov. 7. tAnley, W, A. D., E.sq, 

1862 Oct. • 8. Apurva Krishna, Rajah, Bahadur. 
1859 Oct. 12. Archer, Dr. C. 

1861 Sept. 4. Asghuj* Ali, Khan Bahadur, Nawab. 
1861 July 3. *Asphar, J. J. T. II. Esq. ‘ 

1864 Dec. 7. f Atkinson, E. F. T Esq. 

1855 July 4. Atkinson, W. S. EHq.,M. A.,F L S 
1861 Feb. 6, t Austen, Capt. H. H G., H. M.’s24th 
F{^ot, Surv. Geul.’s Dept. 

1826 Sept. 6. Avdall, J. Esq. 


Umballa 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Allyghur 

Lahore 

Umritsar 

China 

Europe 

Piimeah 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Chaprah 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Jaunpore 

Calcutta 

Dehra Dhooa 
Calcutta 


18S5 0ct. 7. 
1865 Nov. 1. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1864 May 4. 
1862 Aug. 6. 
1860 July 4. 
1888 Jan. 3. 
1859 May 4. 


♦Baker, Col. W. E., Bengal Engineers. 
Ball, V. Esq. 

Banerjea, Rev. K. M. 

♦Barry, Dr. J. B. 

fBasevi, Capt. J. P., Royal Engineers. 
♦Batten, G. H. M Esq., B. C. 8. 
fBatten, J. H. Esq., B. C. 8. 
Bayley, E. C. Esq., B. C. 8. 


Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

De^ia Dhoon 

Europe 

Alxnorah 

Calcutta 
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Date of Klection. 


1801 Feb. 

6. 

38411 June 

6. 

1804 Bept. 

7. 

1841 April 

7. 

1801 Bept. 

4. 

1847 Aug. 

4. 

1880 Sept. 

1. 

1862 Dec. 

3. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

J862 dune 

4. 

1862 July 

2. 

1804 Nov. 

2. 

1840 July 

15* 

1804 May 

4. 

1846 Mar. 

4. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1857 Mar. 

4. 

1850 Aug. 

3. 

1864 April 

6. 

1857 Aug. 

2. 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

1804 3Iar. 

k) 

1859 Oct. 

12 

1854 Nov. 

1. 

1805 May 

3 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

I860 Oct. 

3. 

1804 Dec. 

7. 

1802 Jan- 

15. 

1847 Jane 

2. 

1800 Nov. 

7. 

1863 Aug. 

5. 

1866 Sept. 

3. 

1859 April 

6. 

1800 June 

6. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1863 June 

3. 

1860 JaC 

3. 

1865 Nov. 

1. 

1856 Sept. 

8 . 


£Jan. 


Bayley, S. C. Esq., B. C. S. 
Beadon, Hon^ble 0., B. C. S. 
fBeames, J, Esq., 0. S. 

Beaufort, F. L. Esq., B. C. S. 
tBeavan,Lieut. 11. C., late 62nd B.N. I. 
*Beckwith, J. Esq. 

*Bensoii, Lieut. -Col. B. 
fBeniai'd, C. E. Esq. 

Beverley, H. Esq., C. S. 
tBluui Daji, Dr. 

Bliola Nath Miillick, Baku. 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee, Babn. 

*Bir(;li, Major-Gfeneral Sir B. J. H., 
K. C. B.^ 

Bird, Dr. 11*., Civil Surgeon. 
*Bbigrave, Major T. C., 2Gtli Rogt., 
B. N [. 

Blan(‘, Lieut. -Col. S. J. 

Bluuford, II. F. Esq., A. R. S. M., 
F. 0. B. 

tBlanford, W. T. Esq , A. R. S. M., 
F. G. B. (bM)l Snrv. 

Bloelimunn, 11. E.s(j., 31. A. 

*B()glo, Lieut. -Col. Sir A., Kt. 

Bolie (7hand Bingh, Bubn. 

Bowie, Lt G. M. MadiasStaff Corps, 
f Bowriug, L. B Esq , B C. B. 
■'‘^Boveoti, Dr. T.. B M. B. 
fBradford, C. W. V. Esq 
t Brandis, Dr. D 
tBraudretli, J. E. L. Estp 
Brunsoii, J. 11. A. Esq. 

* Briggs, Major- 1>. 

*Brodie, Capt. T.. 5th Regt., B. N. I. 
tBrowue, Capt. Horace A. 
fBuiikim Cliiiuder Chatterjoe, B. A. 

Bulbil. 

Busheerooddin, Sultan Mohaniniad. 

Calcutta, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. 
I tCainpbell, C. J. Esq , C. E. 

* Campbell, Dr A. 

Campbell, riou’ble G. 

tCarnac, J. II. Uivett, Esq., B. C. S. 
tCaniogy, P. Esq. 

Chapman, R. B. Estp, B. C. S. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Purneah 

Calcutta 

Roorkie 

Europe 

Europe 

Nagpore 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Chiiisurah 

Europe 

Howrah 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bangalore 

l^urope 

Hcioghly 

Rangoon 

Rowal Pindee 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Rangoon 

Barripore 

Chinsurah 

Calcutta 

Delhi 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Nagpore 

Oiidhe 

Calcutta 
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Date of Election. , 



I860 Oct. 

8. 1 

f Cbriistiaij, J. Esq. 

Monghjrr 

1863 Aug. 

5 

fCbuncier Nath Roy, Cowar. 

Natore ^ 

1>^63 April 

1. 

*C leghorn Di. H. 

Europe 

June 

3. 

fCleinentson, E. W. Esq. 

Moulmein 

1S(»4 Mav 

4. 

f Cline, G. W. Esq. 

Nagpore 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

fCockbum, J. F. Esq., C. E. 

Kurliurbari 

Colliery 

m2 April 

2. 

ColloH, J A. P. Esq., M. D. 

Calcutta 

J<S51 jMar. 

6. 

♦Colnii, J. H. B. E.sq , B. C. S. 

Europe 

ISGO Dec. 

5. 

J-Curqier, F. II. Esq., B. C. S. 

Delhi 

1857 Mar. 

4. 

*0.>wcll, E. B. Es(i , M. A. 

Europe 

1801 July 

3. 

* Crockett, Oliver li. Esq. 

China 

1802 April 

9 

*DalryniiJo, F. A. E. Esq , C. S. 

Euiope 

1847 June 

2. ! 

■I Dalton, Lieut.-Col. E. T., 9th Ilegt. 
B. N. I. 

Chota Nag- 
pore 

ISiil Mar. 

0 

•j Davey, N. T. FIsq , Revenue Survey. 

Cacliar 

lS(i5 May 

3. 

tl)avi<'s, 0. Esq. 

Rotasghur 

ISOl Nov. 

0. ; 

*Davies, R 11. Esq., B. C. S. 

Euro])e 

1804 July 

6. 1 

tDe)>eiuli*a Mullick, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1850 June 

4.i 

tlleBourbcl, Major ll., Bengal Engrs. 

Assam 

18()1 June 

5. ; 

tlhuMson, Ilis Excellency Sir W., 




K, C. B. 

Madras 

1 8r>:> Felj. 

4. 1 

tDco Naraiu Singh, Hon’blo Rajah. 

Benares 

1803 June 

3. 

1 

i Depree, Capt. G. C., Royal Artillery. 

Chota Nag- 

1801 Mar. 

i\. ' 

’’^I)(*vereux, Hon’ble 11. B., B. C. S. 

pore 

Europe 

1802 Ma\ 

7. , 

|*Dliunpati Sinha Dooghur, Babu. 

Moorshedabad 

1853 8ept., 

7. , 

Dickons, Liont.-Col. C. If. 

Calcutta 

1800 Nov. ’ 

7. 1 

l)igunil)or Mitra, Balm. 

Calcutta 

1801 Jan. 

9. i 

, f DoOswortli, W. T E.sq. 

Debra Dhoon 

1859 Sept. 

7. 1 

! ’^Douglas, Lieut.-C(J. (k 

Europe 

1854 Julv 

! 

f DruinnionO, Ilon’ble E., B. C. S. 

Allahabad 

1801 Feb. 

0. 1 

tDuban, 11. Es((., G. T. Survey. 

Debra Dhoon 

1804 Doc. 

7. * 

Dunlup, 11. G. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1800 Jan. 

! 

*Dukaj I)r. T. 

Europe 

1801 May 

l‘i 

*E,‘irle, Capt E. L., Bengal Artillery. 

Europe 

1857 May 

6- 

*Eatwoll, Dr. VV. C. B. 

Europe 

1840 Oct. 

7. 

♦Edgeworth, M. P. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1803 Mar. 

4. 

Eden, Hon’ble A, 

Calcutta 

1803 May 

6. ! 

tEdgar, J. W. Eh(j., B. C. S. 

Cachar 

1859 May 

4. 

♦Ednionstone, Ilon’blc G. F., B. C. 8. 

1 Europe 

1805 Feb. 

1. 

f Egerton, P. H. Esq,, B. C. S. 1 

1 Umiitsar 


i 
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Date of Election. 

1846 Jm. 7. 

Walter, Esq., M. 0. S. 

Europe 

1859 Nov. 2. 

*Elliott, C. A. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

186SAiH-il 1. 

tEllis, Hon’ble E. S., C S , C. B. 

Madras 

1850 Mar. 5. 

*Ellis, Lieut.-Col. R. R. W., 23rd 



Regt. B. N. I. 

Europe 

1854 Nov. 1. 

fElpliinstone, Capt. N W. 4th Regt. 


B. N I. 

Jullundur 

1861 Jan. 9. 

♦Erskine, Hon’ble C. J., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1856 Aug. 6. 

*Erskine, Major W. 0., C. B. 

Europe 

1863 Oct. 7. 

^^art, Dr. J. 

Calcutta 

1802 Aug. G. 

*;^re, Col. Vincent, C. B. 

Europe 

1865 June 7. 

Eawcus, Dr. J. 

Calcutta 

1851 May 7. 

Fayrer, Dr. J , B M. S. 

■j-Fcddcn, Francis, Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Calcutta 

1863 Jan. 15. 

Calcutta 

1865 Aug, 2. 

Fonn, S. Esq. 

Calcutta 

18.59 Oot. 12. 

fFishcr, A. Esq. 

China 

1860 Mar. 7. 

Fitzwilliarn, Hon^ble W. S. 

Calcutta 

1865 April 5. 

Fleming, Dr. J. M. 29tli P. N. I. 

Barrackporo 

1861 Fcl). 6. 

tFoiTcst, R. Esq., Civil Eiigiiieor. 

Etwah 

IHO.*} 1)00. 2. 

fForsyth, Lieut. J. 

Nagporo 

1863 June 3. 

fForsytli, T 1). Esq., C B. 

Lahore 

I860 Mar. 7. 

fFrerc, Tlis Kxcelhuicy Sir 11. Bartle, 



K. C. B., B. C. S. 

Bom hay 

1861 Sept. 4. 

fFuller, Cajit A. R. 

Lahore 

18.59 Oct. 12. 

fFurloiig, Mjijor J. G. R. 

Agra, 

18.59 Dec. 7. 

Futteli Ali^ Maiilavi. 

Calcutta 

1849 Sept. 5. 

*F\tcho, Lieut -Col. A., 70th Regt. 


B. N. 1. 

Europe 

1864 Aug n. 

tOarrott, C B. E.sq., C. S. 

Shaliabad 

1859 Aug. 8. 

Gustrell, Lieut -Col. J. E., 13tli 


Regt. N. I , Rev, Survey. 

Calcutta 

1859 Sept. 7. 

Gengiiegan, J Kst[ , B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1865 June 7. 

t Giles, A II Ksq. 

Diuajporo 

1842 Sept. 2. 

♦Gladstone, W. Esq. 

Eurojie 

185!» Sept. 7. 

♦Goodeve, K. Esq., M. D. 

Europe 

1862 July 2. 

'( Gordon, J, D. Esej , C. 8. 
'I'Gooroocliurn Dass, Balm. 

Pubiia 

18()4 Dee. 6. 

Jahanabad 

1862 Feb. 6. 

fGouidoHS Bvsaek, Balm. 

Iloot^hly 

1868 Nov. 4. 

fGonan, Major J. G. 

Saiigor 

18.59 Dec. 7. 

♦Grant, Sir J. P., K. C. B. 

Europe 

1860 Jan. 4. 

Grant, T, R. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1860 July 4. 

Grey. Ilon’ble W , B. C.lS. 

Calcutta 

1861 Sept. 4. 

fGriilin, L Esq , B. 0 S. 
tGriffitb, E. T. H. E^q. 

Lahore 

1860 Nov. 7. 

Benares 
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1849 Aug. 

1. 

Grrote, A. Kstp, B. G. S., F. L. S 
tGrowsc, F. S, Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

ISCil Feb, 

6. 

Mynpooriq 

1802 Fob. 

5. 

^Guthrie, Col. C. S, Bengal Engrs. 

Euro^ie 

1847 June 

2. 

♦Hall, F. E. Esq , M. A , D C. E. 

Europe 

1800 \Liy 

2. 

^Utilleur, Dr. 11. 

Europe 

l8(>)i Juno 

3. 

tllauiiltoii, 0..1. G. W. 

D<‘lhi 

1855 Mar. 

7. 

’‘^Hainiiton, R. Esq. 

China 

1K-2H Nov. 

12. 

’*'IIauiiltou,Sir]l.N.E.,Bart ,B.C S. 

Europe 

1847 May 

5 

'4Iannvngt<>n, Ool. J. C , 03 hI llegt 
N. 1. 

Europe 

1850 Oct. 

12 

^♦'llarJie, Dr. (r. K. 

Fhr’ope 

IS 03 Mar. 

4. 

Llari Ddss» Dull, Balm. 

Calcutta 

1862 Oct 

8 

*H.(ringt<>n, llon’ble H B 

Fuiojic 

1800 Oct 

3. 

I -1 llairi'^, K B Esij , Civil Surgeon. 

Deoghur 

1801 Fob 

0. 

f 11.0*1 i sun. A S Fisq., B, A. 

Behar 

l8r>4 Nov. 

2 ! 

1 ITattuig C W 

Calcutta 

ISoO Oct. 

12. 1 

! ’ I faugliton. lii<*ut.-Col J C. 

Europe 

1848 Mav 

:i.\ 

1 Mloarsay,Maj G1 SirJ.B,K.C.B 

Eurc>po 

l80:i Aug 

0 ' 

' llcclcy, W L Esq , (J. 8. 
*]lcn«\ssev, J. 11 N Fls<j. 

Calcutta 

is, jO Aug 

3 : 

Eurojie 

1853 July 

i\. 1 

lll.MSclul, W. J Esq, B. C S. 

Midnapore 

1854 Mur. 

1 i 

"’Iliclnms, I.iieut W , Bengal Kngrs 

Euro]»e 

IstiO May 

2 ’ 

tn«'bln>usc. V i> KMj , b' 0. S. 

Midnapore 

1850 Sfpt 

7. 

' '» IfupkiijNnn. Ma,ur IJ. 

A.sssni 

1803 July 

1 

1 '! Hume. ( ' Ks<j .0 S. 

M \ upooric 

1800 Mar. 

7 

lluvcii(!(‘n, .Major J J., Bengal Engrs. 
Ml ) well M S. E.q, 0. S. 

(Calcutta 

l''tJ3 Jan 

15. 

Sliajehanporo 

1800 Jan. 

4. 

I } limes. Major J. J. M 

Lahore 

1802 OrL 

8 ' 

' tiruin, Valentine, E‘<q., C. R. 

Narail, Jessore 

1853 Deo. 

7. i 

4 ]-^buree[)raha<lSiubu, Bahadur, llajuli. 

Benares 

l8r»4 

7. 

Jackson, Ilon’ble E. 

Cuhmtta 

ISOil Jan. 

9. 

Jackhou, lJun’ble L S., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1811 April 

7. 

*Jack.soig W. B. Esq , B C. S. 

1 Europe 

1851 April 

2 ' 

1 Jadava Krihbna Sinlia, B?ibn. 

Calcutta 

1804 June 

1. 

1 t»ladu Nantli Mookerjee, Biibu. 

llajshahi 

1801 Dec. 

4. 

fJ allies, Major H. 11 , 0. B. 

IV'shawur 

1804 8ep(. 

7. 

tJardine, 11 Esq., C. 8. 

Etawah 

180(5 Nov. 

1. 

Jennings, 8. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1845 Dec. 

3. 

tJerdoii, Dr, T. C., M M 8. j 

Uinballa 

1847 June 

2. 

'^Joimstone, J. Esq. 

Europe 

4802 Mar. 

5. 

* Johnstone, Capt. J., AsHislant Com- 
missioner. 

i Europe 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

* Jones, U. Esq. 

1 Europe 
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18G5 June 

7. 

f Joykissen Bass Bahadur, Rajah. 

Allyghur 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

Kaliprosonno Butt, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1858 Eeb. 

3. 

Kaliprosonno Sinha, Babu. 

Calcutta 

18G3 July 

1. 

■^Kane, II. S. Esq., M. D. 

Europe 

1859 Mar, 

2. 

Kasinath Roy Chaudhuri, Babu. 

Casipore, Cal- 
cutta 

1850 April 

3. 

*Kay, Rev. W., D. D. 
fKempson, M. Esq , M. A. 

Europe 

1861 Bee 15. i 

Bareilly 

1862 Jan. 15.' 

I 

fKing, W. Esq , Jr., Geol. Survey. 

Madras 

1889 Mar. 

6., 

* Lai (Hay, J. W. Esq. 

Europe 

1861 Mar. 

6. 

*Laing, Hon’ble S. 

Europe 

1S63 Sept. 

2.: 

Lane, T. B. Esq , B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1851 Bee. 

8. 

fLayard, Major F. P. 

Bliagulpore 

1864 Feb. 

3, 

f L(mm1s,11 .Esq jConscrvatorof Forests. 

Bur mail 

1852 April 

7.' 

Lees, M.ai<)r W. N , LL. D. 

"Calcutta 

1«.59 Dec. 

7. , 

Leonard, IT. K.sq , 0. E. 

Calcutta 

1865 June 

7., 

i'Lewin, Lieut. T. 11. 

Chittagong 

1856 Feb. 

6. 

*Lie1.ig, Dr. G. Von,B M. S. 

Europe 

I860 Jan. 

4. 

Lindsay, E. fl. Esq. 

Culculta 

1861 Nov. 

6 

1 ]J..y.l, Oapt. M 

Tounghoo 

18(i'2 Dec. 

3. 

Loi>b, S Esq., M. A. 

Loch, lion l)le G , B. C. S. 

(hilcutta 

1835 Get. 

7. 

Calcutta 

1864 Nov. 

2. 

Locke, H. H Emj. 

(Calcutta 

1828 July 

2. 

*Lo\v, Major-General SirJ,K (bB. 

Europe 

1861 April 

3. 

|-Lumsdmi, Major P S. 

*Luhliington, F. /i.. Elq , B. C. S. 

Gowliatty 

1854 Nov. 

1. 

Europe 

1848 April 

5. 

*MaeIagan,'Lient.-Ool. B , F. R. S. E. 

Europe 

18<)5 Nov. 

1. 

f Maegregor. liieut G 

Bnxa 

185;$ April 

6. 

Maerms J)r A C , B. M. S. 

Calcutta 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

Maine. Hon* hie H S. 

Calcutta 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Mail, 1). K. KNq , M A. 

Calcutta 

1865 Mar. 

1, 

Malleson, Major G. B. 

Calcutta 

1862 Sept. 

3. 

Mallet, F. B‘Esq. 

Calcutta 

1860 July 

4. 

*Maii, E. n Esq. 

Europe 

1852 Nov. 

3. 

Manickjeo Bustomjeo, Esq. 

Calcutta 

1861 Juno 

5. 

fMan Sinha, Bahadur, Maharajah, 

Oudh 

1864 Autf. 11. 

‘•'Marks, Rev. J. Ebeiiezer. 

Europe 

18^50 Jan 

2. 

♦Marshnian, J. 0. Esq. 

Europe 

1862 Sept. 

3. 

fMartin, R, L. Esq , B. A. 

Dacca 

186:-? Oct. 

7. 

fMartin, T. Evsq., 0. E. 

Gowhatty 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

♦McGlelland, Br. J. 

Europe 

1837 Oct 

4. 

fMeLeod, lIon’bloB. F..C.B ,B C.S. 

Lahore 

I860 Mar. 

7. 

i tModUeott, H. B. Esq., F. G. S. 

Gwalior 
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1853 April 

6, 

fMedlicott, J. G Esq. B. A. 

Miduapore 

,1861 Feb. 

0. 

t Melville, Cant. A. B., late 67tli N. I. 
Surv. Genl.’s Dept. 

Delira Dlioon 

1855 Nov. 

7. 

*Miildleton, J. Ek((. 

Europe 

1850 April 

3. 

♦Mills, A. J. M. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

18{>0 April 

4. 

tMoney, A. Esq., B. C. S. 

Bhagulpore 

1847 April 

7. 

*Monev, I). J. Esq., B, C. S. 

Europe 

1850 Fob. 

6. 

Munev, J W. B. Esq. ! 

Calcutta 

1805 Jnlv 

5. 

fMorlantl, Major J. 

IMurce 

1854 Dee. 

6. 

.Morris, G. G. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1804 June 

1. 

rMoula Bukli.sli, Khau Bahadur, 
Maulvi. 

Patna 

IS 37 Jnlv 

5. 

'^5ltiir. J. Esq. 

Europe 

1854 Oct. 

n. 

Muir, lloii’ble W B. C. 8. 

Calcutta 

1850 An^:^^ 

3. 

j 31nrra\ , Lieut. W G , OStli N. I. 

Mussoorie 

lsOl> July 

o 

’•Niipier, llou'b’.e 3lajor-Geul Sirll, 
K. C. 11. 

Europe 

186b 

7. 

■"'Ncuinavch. .Major (’ 1)/- 

Europe 

1805 Fob 

1. 

"i Newul Kiiisliwai, Mooubhec. 

Luckuovv 

l85li Scpl. 

1. 

"'Nicbnlls, Capt. \V. T., 24tli lt<*gi- 
1 luent, M. X 1 

Europe 

1803 Sept. 

2. 

1 i Xonnan. <\q>t. F B 

B(‘Jiar(‘H 

J803 Jan. 

15. 

Xorinan, llon’blc J F. 

(Jalcutta 

1850 Auir. 

3. 

! Obbanl, J Esq. 

Calcutta 

1 8r»0 Jni'c 

4 

vOMIlalu,(^Ks«| , < Seo](»^i<*al Siuvey. 

Mufiras 

l85] .Juno 

^•1 

OMhauj, T.^:s(|., J.L J) , F. K. 8. 

(’alcutta 

l 8t)4 Dec. • 

7. 1 

Onslow, D B., Fs«p 

Barrackpore 

1837 June 

7. , 

*()’8Iiani'liTK‘Hsv, Sir IV. B. 

L 111 ope 

Europe 

1847 Feb. 

lu 

■^Ovisely, Major W 11. 

1804 Mar. 


Falnn r, Dr. W. J. 

(5dcutta 

iSOli .May 

7. 

I’artridfrc, 8. B Ks(j., M. D. 

(>alcutta 

1800 Fob. 

1. i 

tlVarsc, Major G. G. 

Madras 

1804 Mur. 

2,i 

tlMlcw', F. 'll. Estp, C. 8. 

Burrisul 

1805 S»‘pt. 

0. 

tF<*ppe, J. 11. Esq 

Gya 

1835 July 

1. 

f Fbayre, L .-Coi. A. P., 0. B. 

Rangoon 

1804 xXov. 

2, 

Pliear, Hoii’ble J B. 

Calcutta 

m\2 Oct 

S. 

tPo(din Behary Sen, Balm. 

Bi^rliarnpore 

1840 Sopt. 

5. 

PratapehandraSinha, Rajah, Bahadur ; 

Calcutta * 

1830 Mar. 

0. 

Pratt, V en * hie Archdeacon J .11 M . A. ; 

Calcutta 

1800 Jan. 

4. 

Preonatb Sett, Bahu. 

Calcutta 

1825 Mar. 

0. 

*Prinsep. C. R. Esq. 

Eunipe 

1837 Fob. 

1, j 

Prosonno CtKunar Tagore, Bahu. 

Calcutta 

1804 Feb 

3. i 

tPullan, Lieut. A,, G. T. Survey. 

Mussoorie 
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1802 April 

2. 

Eaban, Major H. 

Calcutta 

1853 April 

6. 

Kadha Nath Sikdar, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1849 Sept. 

5. 

Rajendra Dutt, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1856 Mar. 

5. 

J[,ajeiidralala Mitra, Babu. 

Calcutta 

18(54 May 

4. 

Kain^nath Bone, Babu. 

Ramaiiath Tagore, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

Calcutta 

1865 July 

5. 

f Ramsden, Lieut. W. 0. 

J ulpygorie 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

^Reid, H S. Esq. 
fRicliardBon, R. J Esq., C. S. 

Euroj^e 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

Gya 

1857 June 

7. 

Riddell, H. B. Esq , B. C. S. 
tRoberts, Hoii’ble A. A., B C. S. 

Calcutta 

1857 Aug. 

0. 

Paiijal) 

1803 April 

1. 

t Robertson, G Esq., C. S. 

Allahabad 

1804 Dec. 

7. 

t Robertson, E. S. *Esq, 

Azinighur 

18(53 May 

6. 

tR(jb(‘rtson, H. D. Esep, C S, 

Saliarunpore 

1802 Mar. 

5. 

Rebinson, Lieut -Col. I). G., Ben- 
gal Engineers. 

Calcutta 

1805 Feb. 

1 . 

Roldiisou, S. n. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1853 Aug. 

3. 

*11()01', Dr. E. 

Europe 

1847 Dec. 

1 . 

*Rng(;rs, Capt. T. E. 

Europe 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

^Russell, A. E. Esq., B C. S. 

Europe 

1804 Dec. 

7. 

Sarkies, J. 0 Esq. 

Calcutta 

1805 June 

7. 

fSaro(laj)r()Kad Mook(Tjce, Babu. 

Barasc^t 

1859 F<9). 

2. 

Satiselnjindor Roy Mabarajali. 

Ki ishnagur 

1850 Aug. 

0. 

Satyasliaraua Gliosal, llujali. 

libnok ylas, 

( Client ta 

1801 Doc. 

4 

tSnunders, 0. B. Esq.^^B. C. S. 

^lysoro 

1804 June 

1. 

^Saunders, J. O'B. Es(|. 

' Europe 

1854 Dec. 

0. 

Saxton, Lt-Col. G. 11, F G. S., 
38tbM.N. T. 

Vizagapatam 

1854 May 

2. 

Seliiller, F. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1800 Fob. 

T. 

1 *Seott, Col. E, W. S. 1 

Einope 

1805 Nov. 

1. 

Scott J. M Es<p 

(-alciitta 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

j tScott, W, 11 E<q. 

l)(‘bra Dlioon 

1803 Sept. 

3. 

j Shaina Churn Sirkar, B..bu. 1 

Calcutta 

1800 July 

4. 

1 tBhelvortou, G. Esq. 

Dclira Dhoon 

1845 Jan. 

14. 

; ^Slienvill, Lt.-Col.lV. S., OOtli Regi- 
ment B. N I., F.G S.,F R G. S. 

Europe 

1804 Nov. 

2. 

Short, Lt.-0ol. W. J) , R E. 

Calcutta 

1803 April 

1. 

^Showers, Major C. L 

Europe 

1804 Feb. 

3. 

1 Shuiubhoonath IhiinUt, ITou’ble. 

Calcutta 

18r>4 Sept. 

7. 

fSladen, Caj)t. E. B. 

Mandalay 

1805 July 

5. 

Smith, I). Boyes, Esq. M. D. 

Calcutta 

1850 Feb. 

0. 

*Sinith, Col. J. F. 

Eu ro])e 

1854 Sept 

0. 

fSpankie, R. Estp, B. C. S. 

Jaunporo 

1804 Mar. 

2. 

j t Spearman, Lieut. H. 11. 

Shoaygyen 
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ISOO May 2. Major F. S., Bcuj?. Engs. 

1843 Sept. 4, I ^Stophen, Major J. G., Stli N. I. 
J|S(i:5 Jan 15 fSterndale. R. A. Estj. 

Get. 2. t Stevens, 0. C Esq 
1H03 May G. I i Stevons, W. H Esq. 
lsr»3 Sept 2. I Stewart, K. I). Esq. 

181)1 April (>. j fStewart, J. L. Es<p M P. 
l<S(n Sept. 4. Stokes, Whitley, Esq 

18(>3 Nov. 4. Stoliezka, Dr. F. 

18 48 June 7. Stracliev, J. Esq . B. 0. S. | 

1843 May 3. *Straehey, Lt.-Ool. K, F. 11. S, 
F li S F G S 

1<8.59 Mar. 2. *StuklKCcapt. Rw!,Beng. Artillery. 
18(11 Get. 2, ; fSu'hleruiWin, Moon.slii. 

18r)S July 7. i I Sutherlmid, H G. B. C. 8. 
1S(J4 Aug 11. I Swinhue, W. Esq. 

lsr>.5 Sent. 6. i T.iwney, (' H. Ksq. 

l8(15 April 5. I ,'Ta\h»i, 11 Esq. 

ISilO May 2 ' ^ Teiuplc, B. Esq., B. C. S. 

18;VJ Mar. 2 • fl'le^ohaU, W. Emj , Ji., Geological 
Survey. 

18(10 June r» 1 Thompson, J. G Esq, 

18(13 Mar. 4. •) Thouip.soii, M.ajoi G. II., Bengal 
Stall <^)TJ>s. 

18.55 June (>. Thompson, Dr. T., M. D., F. R. S., 

' F. L S. F.U.G S. 

18.53 Nov. 21. l-Tliornhill, 0^ B. Esq , B. C. 8. 
l8(l:J .June 4. ■ i Thornt<m, T. 11. Ivq. 

1847 June * 2. -Tlmillier, Lt.-Gol 11. L , F.R G.8., 
j Bengal Aitillery. 

18113 Mav 0. ! Thuillim, Lt. 11 R. 

18(12 July 2. ■ ’CTlmrlow. IloriM.le T J. IT. 

18(15 July 5 . i Tolhort, T. W. y Esq., C. 8. 

18(15 Jnlv 5 ; Tonuerre, Dr. G. F. 

18(12 Fel). 5. ; fTorrens, (M. JI. D. 

18(11 Juno 5. ; -fTremlett, J. D Em|., G. 8. 

1803 Mar. 4. ; *Tu‘Vclvan, Right llonlJe 8ir C., 

I K. C. B. 

isn Fel). 3. ! Trevor, llon^lc C. B , B. C. S, 

1803 Feb. 4, i *Trevor, E. T. Esip, B. C. 8. 

1804 Mur, 2. j * Trevor, Lt. E. A Royal Eng. 

1804 July 0. j ’♦'Trotter, Lieut. H. Bengal Eng. 
l!^04 Sept. 4. j Tween, A Esq., Geological Survey. 
1803 May 6. J fTyler, Dr J. 


Darjiling 

Em ope 

Nagjjore 

Buxar 

Sylhet 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Galentta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Emopo 

Euroj»e 

ihiudooah 

Ihn'kergunjo 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Euroj)e 

Tiiayet Myo 
Calcutta 

llazarcehaug 

Europe 
Allahabad 
M urree 

Kinope 

Calcutta 

Europe 

^Jooltau 

Calcutta 

Simla 

Lahore 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Meenit 

Calcutta 

Etah 
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1800 May 

2. 

*Vanrenen, Capt. A. D., late 7l8t 
B. N. L 

Europe 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

tVerchere, A. M., Esq., M. D. 

Kohat 

1864 April 

6. 

Gajapati Raj Munnia 
* Sultan Bahadur, Maharajah Mirza. 

Vezeanagram 

* 


J865 Nov. 

1. 

Wahlie, D. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1861 May 

1, 

fWalker, Lt.-Col J. T., Bom. Eiigrs 

Debra Dbooii 

1863 Dec. 

2- 

tWalker, A. G. Esq. 

Sliahapur, Pan- 

1 

1863 May 

6 ■ 

*Wall, P. W. E.sq , C. S. 

Europe 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

Waller, Dr. W, K. 

Calcutta 

1863 Dec. 


Walters, Rev. M. D. G. 

Calcutta 

1862 Jail. 

15 ! 

fWard, G E. Esq. 

Debra Dhoon 

18.52 July 

7. 

♦Ward, J. J.-Esq., B. 0 S. 

Europe 

1859 July 

6. 

nVarraud, R. JI. M. Esq., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1865 May 

3. 

j-Waliuhouse, Lieut. J., Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

Delhi 

1854 July 

5. 

^'Watsou, J E.s<] , B. C. S. 

Europe 

1847 Nov. 

.> 

»>. 

*Waugb, Major-General Sir A, S., 
0 B., F. R. S., F. R. G. S. 

Europe 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

Wheeler, J. T. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1864 July 

6. 

tWhishaw, J. 0. Es(|., Civil Surgeon. 

Fyzabad 

1864 Mar. 


Willviiisoii, 0. J. Es(| 

Calcutta 

1861 8e|)t. 

4. 

’‘‘Williams, Dr. C., 11. M.’s 68th Rcgt. 

Europe 

1859 Se].t. 

7, 

tWilson, W. L. Esq. 

Beeiblioom 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

fWilmot, (.5. W. Esq. 

Deoghur 

1865 Fob. 

1. 

tWilmot, E Esq. 

Dellii 

1861 May 

i-f 

1 . 

1 Woodrow, 11 F''q., M. A. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar, 

2. 

* Wort ley, Miijor A. If. P. 

Europe 

1862 Aug. 

6 

*Wy]ie, J. W*. E.Mi., Bombay C. S. 

Europe 

1855 April 

4. 

*Young, Lt.-Gol. 0. B. 

Europe 

1856 July 

2. 

! 

1 ’‘‘Yule, Lt.-Coi. 11.^ 

Europe 
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1325 Mar. 

9. j M. Gai-cindeTassy, Mcmbre del’ Inst. 

Paris 

1826 „ 

1. 1 Sir John Pliillippart. ^ 

London 

1829 July 

1. i Count Be Noe. 

Pai is 

1831 Sept. 

7. { Prof. Francis Bojip, Memb. do T Aca- 



1 deinio. 

Berlin 

18.31 

7. i Prof C, Lassen, 

Bonn 

1834 Nov, 

5. 1 Sir J F. W. Hersehel, F. R. S. 

Loudon 

ls:J4 , 

5. j (\>1. AV. 11. Sykes, F R. S. 

London 

1835 May 

6. i Prui. Lea. 

Philadelphia 

1840 Mar. 

4. 1 AI. Reinand,3Ioinb dc *1’ Iiistit., l?rof. 



(|e r Ala bo. 

Paris 

1842 Feu, 

4. ' lb* 

(lottingou 

1842 „ 

1. Rigbi Hoidble Sir Edward Ryan, Kt. 

Loudon 

1813 Mai. 

3<> Lbut. Jules Alold. Mend), do V Instill 

Paris 

1847 May 

5. ' Ills lliglinuss Hekolv\an Bov. 

Egypt 

1847 Sept. 

1. 1 Col. W. Miniro 

London 

1847 Nov. 

3. Ill-* lligbie "s flic* Nawab Nazim of 



: Bengal. 

Moor8}ii‘dabad 

1848 Feb. 

2. Dr. J. D. ir..oker, R. N., F. R. S. 

Londuii 

1848 Mar. 

8. Pin}, nenry ibiikM'tnn. 

Fidted States 

1853 April 

6. M.'nor-Gt'ii Sir H.tMlawlinson, K. C. 



i B, F. U S.. D (’ L. 

London 

1854 Aug. 

2. (’nl Sir Pruby T. (’autlev, K. C B^ 



F H. S. 

Lmidoii 

1855 Mai. 

7. Raja Uadliakaiifa Beva, Bahadur. 

Jirindabim 

1858 July 

i). B, II. lb)dgson, EMpiiro 

Eutopo 

18.50 Mar. 

*2, llou’ble Sir J W. Culvile, Kt. 

Europe 

1860 „ 

7 Plot. Max Muller. 

( )xford 

1860 Nov. 

7. , Mnii';. Stanislas Jfllien. 

Paris 

I860 ,, 

7 ' f’nb Sir Geoigo Kvorest, Kt., F. R. S. 

London 

I860 

7. I>r. Robert AVigljlJL 

London 

186t) „ 

7. Edwaid Tlnuiias, Esipiirc. 

London 

pco 

7, Br. Aloy.s Spienger. 

Germany 

iHtiO 

7. . Br. Albreeht AVebor. 

Berlin 

l!S65 Sept. 

6, ‘ Ed ’A ard Blyth, Esipiiro. 

Europe 


LIST OF COERESJMJNDING MEMBERS. 


1844 Oct. 2. MacGowan, Br. J. Europe 

185f) June 4. Krt‘mer, Mens. A. Von* Alexandria 

4. Porter, Rev. J. ^ BainasciiH 

1850 „ 4. von Sclilagintwcit, Herr H. Berlin 

1856 „ 4. j Smitli, Br. E, Beyrout 

1856 „ 4. ; Tailor, J., Est^uire. ! Bussorah 
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[Jats. 


Date of Election. 


1856 June 4. 
1867 Mar. 4. 

1858 „ 3. 

1859 Nov. 2. 

1859 May 4. 
1800 Feb. 1. 

1860 „ 1. 

1860 April 4. 

1861 .Inly 3. 

1862 Mar. 5. 

1863 Jan. 15. 
18(i3 Jxily 4. 


Wilson, Dr. 

Neitncr, J., Esquire. 

von Sclilagintweit, Herr H. B. 

Frederick, Dr. H. 

Bleeker, Dr. H. 

Baker, Rev. H. 

Swinhoe, B., Esq., H. M.’s Consulate. 
Ilaug, Dr. M. 

Gosebe, Dr. B. 

Murray, A., Esquire. 

Goldstucker, Dr. T. 

Barnes, 11. H. Esquire. 


Bombay 

Ceylon 

Berlin • 

Batavia 

Batavia 

E. Malabar 

Amoy 

Poonah 

Berlin 

London 

London 

Ceylon 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MICMBERS. 


1835 Oct. 7. Stephenson, J., Estiuire. j Europe 

1838 Feb. 7. Keraniut Ali, Suied. j Ilooglily 

1843 Dec. 6. Long, Rev. J. i Calcutta 

1865 May 3. Dali, Rev. C. H. A, j Calcutta 
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ELECTIONS IN 1865. 

iionor/lRY member. 

Edward Blyth, Esq. Euiopo 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER. 

Rev. C. 11. A. Ball. Calcutta 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Dr. Jolm Aiid.Tson. * 

^ Calcutta 

Lieut. J. 11. Unjuliavt R. E. 

Bhootan 

P. 11 Egoitoii, Em]., B. C S. 

Uiiiritsar 

Moonshee Nowal Kishiii*. 

Lucknow 

S H. Em]. 

Calcutta 

E. AViliJutt, Es(]. 

Delhi 

Major <» B M/illeson. 

(bilcutta 

R. Tailor, Em]. 

Allahabad 

Dr. J.‘M. Floniinir, 2iHh P. N. L 

Barrackpore 

C. W. V. B)Mdiurd, E.S< 1 , 

Hooghly 

C. Davies. Esq. 

Rotasgliur 

Lieut. J. WaTerlioiw\ 11. A. 

Delhi 

J. AgaheLT, E>q. 

Calcutta 

A. n. (ides, Em]. 

Dinajpur 

Rajali do\kisseu Dah.s, Bahadur. 

Allyghur 

Lit‘ut. T, IL Lewin. 

Chittagong. 

Babu Saro(la])rosii?io 3fookerjee. 

.Bara.set 

Dr. J, Faueiis. 

Calcutta 

Major J Mori and. 

Muroo 

Lieiit. W (J. llanisden. 

Julj>igoreo 

1). Boye.s Sinitlq Es<» , M. D. 

Calcutta 

T. W.‘ll Tolboit, Esq., C. S. 

Mooltan 

Dr. C. F. Torment*. 

Calcutta 

S. Feiin, Esq. 

Calcutta 

J If. Peppe, Esq. 

Gya 

C. H. Tawney, Es(] 

Calcutta 

P. Carnegy, Esq. 

Oudhe 

Lieut. C. Maegregor. 

Buxa 

J. M. Scott, Esck 

Calcutta 

V. Ball, Esq. 

Calcutta 

S. Jennings, Esq. 

Calcutta 

D. Waldie, Esq 

Calcutta 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURTNO THE YEAR, 186^. 
By retirement. 

ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Dr. C. R. Francis. 

Lieut. -Ool. S. R. Tickell. 

H. D. Saiidenian, Esq. 

C. S. Hogg, Esq. 

Capt. E. Smyth. 

Babn Taruck ('Jhunder Sircar. 
(). H. Barnes, Esq. 

R. E. Goolden, Esq. 

Dr. B. Simpson 
J. W. McCrindle, Esq. 

Capt. D. Macdonald. • 

Dr. F. N. Mucnainara. 

Capt. T. G. Moiiigomcric. 
Rajah Buiisput Sirdia. 

A. B. Sampson, Es(|. 

Balm Govin (jhandor Sen. 

Vj. Boulnois, Esq. 

Lieut. -Col. F. D. Atkinson. 

W. 1>. Duff, Es<i. 

Bahu J(iygopal Bysaojc. 

E. G. Porter, EK(p, C. S. 

Capt. 11. IJydo. 

Col. IT. W. NonnaiK (ML 
Balm Juggodaiiund 3Iookerjoe. 
Rev. W. G. Cowie, 


Calcutta 

Moulniein 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Alinorali , 

Calcutta 

Bhagulpore 

Calcutta 

Darjeeling 

Calcutta 

Barrackpore 

(Calcutta 

Dehra Dhoor 

Allahabad 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Banoooi-ali 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

C\dcutta 

Calcutta 


By JhnfJi. 

HONORARY MEMBER. 

Dr. II. Falconer, 

ORDINxiRY MEMBERS. 

Lieut. J. IT. Urquhaid, R. E. 
lloii'ble E. P. Levingo. 

Lieut. P. Stewart, 11. E. 

Balm Modhoosooduri Dass. 

Brig.-Gonoral St. G, D. Shower. 

E. O. Riley, Esq. 

R. T. Martin. Esq. 

W. Murray, Esq., B. C. S. 

W. F. Goss, Esq. 

Chunder Biker Roy, Rajali.^ 

Moulavi W#>heedoon Nuboe Khan Bahadur. 


Europe 


Bhootan 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Dacca 

Calcutta 

Bassein 

"Calcutta 

Gowhatty 

Sumbulpore 

Jiilpig< >ri 

^'(hdcntta 



PROCEEDINGiS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For Ferktirv, 1860. 




Th<?<;nonthly crf-ioral jnrrfiiig of the Asiatic Society of Bengal wa» 
lieM on tin* Till mstunt. 

E C Bay^<-\, Kmj., Presolenl, in the chair. 

The niinult^ oi the last meeting were read and ooiirirmed. 
Presentatjoiifi vvtire anni»nnee<l- - 

1 Frnm the Ke\ J Ijoni/, 2 eopii s of Five- hundred questiona on 

the h‘xi}il e'»: diteci of the Xatiw'* of rndia." 

li f'mui d h. Browne, Ksq . a copy of “ A General Report on 

the TJj^peJ^h Pistie-t/' 

t} Fomi.J, Avdal). E^j., a copy “ Nolico snr le Convent Ar 
liiejifen de 1 df S Ijti/are de Venise hy V. Langlois.’' 

4. Finin l)r d. And(‘i>on, a young .‘ipecinicn of Gavialis Gamjeii- 

ru* \ h],*'ii}vrn /*on,.us. Two specimens oi Halcyon 

Sruyn^ u hited**e.ivt ,..l king fiMhei). A Specimen of Atfi*>np /iVri- 
ma (sp(»tt*‘d .‘wlrt ), T wo sp^wimens of Pf^rojms Edamrdd (flying fox) : 
the* .>f ^Common Indian G oat- Sucker) : one 

of /iodyh^ (Wagla’l) Two of Anthns Itnfahm (Slender 

J.ark ) ; Thr-‘e oi Jir„yalr,tsi‘s (Vulture), and one of JJtcrurus 

3[nrntc^rro'' (King (^row ; 

5. From {^.1. Fliayrr, tliu'o Biirmwc hkulls and one from the Shan 

States 

(> From (he rndi r-Sorretary to the Govt, of Bengal, a box con- 
taining a «.)M ii,.» n i.i (.and |«.iiied forth ncuf Tlmunah Roajun in Chitta- 
gong, on the oecasi<ui of the late earthquake. 
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The following letters accompany the donation ; — 

No. 309. 

From J. Gboohegan, Esg., 

dInder-Sccretary to the Government of Bengal, 
To THE Secretary 

to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Fort William^ the 16^A, 1866. 

Sir, — I am directed l)y thtJ LicMitcnant- Governor to forward, for 
the information the Council of the Asiatii* Society, the accompany- 
communications received from tlio Commissioner of Chit- 
tagong, Nos. 4S3 ami 501, cIuIcmI, respectively, the 27th ultimo and 
dv«l instant, and of th% enclosed rcpoit from the IMagistrate of Chit- 
tagong on the series of eartlnpiakos whicdi occurred in that district 
during DoccinhcT lasL A sample of the sand liderred to in tlic memo- 
randum of Mr. Wilson, the Oiticiating Joint-Magistrate, is ‘also 
for^\'ardod herewith. 


I have Ac. 

('Sil.) J. GEi)<iIIE(J \\, 

( ufUr-Serrcfury to f/o Giot. nf licngal, 
1 }i>m ^V . (fOUDON li oi!Nu, ^ ( •Oi)}n ib'>Hntf'i vj (he (^/tittayony 

J>trisiun, — (Xo, 4S:1, ihf 07 //; lhrnuh,,\ IStjh.) 

Forwmded for the intimation of the G.n ^‘rnnu iit ol Bengal. The 
undersigned liope^ to he al>ie shnulN to rei.mt iunliPi particulars that 
may he of interest. 

Fnm, A. SMITt., /;*</., MwjUho,.- of vl,;i,a,,ong, to tJte 

Commit,;,, r of (hr ChiH.ujo.oj Jjn X-. 13112 dated the. 

iSth Deccmb(f\ 1^65.) 

Sir,-1 hav,. the honor f.. to yon of a series of 

earthquakes ooinuieiiinng on tho .-venin^' ci iliv loth itistant. 

2. One shock on tluit uu.l anothci o„ the tollowing evening were 
severe, and most niasouiy huildingv have siiiivu'.l .luniage. 

3 About as nmny os Ivu-lvc or io„u..e„ ai.thtct sl.ocks have been 
counted, the lust of which was ahoiu 12 oMtuk to-duy 

From W. Gordon Yov.nu, F.,j , Com,,.,. rhtfogong Diui- 

sion,— (Ao. 51)1, dated the 3rd J„n»„rg, IStiO )' 

Fvrwanled for the Tnforn.ation of the Lieutntani-GovornorofBentral 
in continuation of tl.is office Memo. No qs;;. .i^ted the -'Tth ultiufc 
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with a sample of the saiul referred to in tlie memorandum of Mr. 
Wilson, the Officiating Joint -Magistrate. 

From A Smith Esq , Magistrate and Colhetor of Chittagong^ to the 
('o)nmissio ler of th<p Chittagong Division ^ — (Ao. 1448, dated the 
29/A Drccmher, 1865 ) 

Sir,-;-In my No. 1392 of 18th instant, I had the lionor to report to 
you the occurrence of a scries of eai*thquakes commencing on the even- 
ing of Frida}, the 15th, and ex.teuding to the morning of Wednesday, 
tlic 20th instant. 

2. The foiluvving are, as nearly as possible, the times of occurrence 
of the most marked shocks, but I fear they must bo taken only as 
a))j)roxijiiate, and are not sufficiently accurate to be of any use forscien- 


tihe piirpv>ses 
1st 

Friday, Docember 15tli, 

6 50 

r. M. 

2iid 

O JJ 

j? 

7-10 

>> 

3rd 

o o 

o 

10-30 

)» 

4th 

Saturday, ,, 

16tli, 

2-0 

A. M. 

5th 

o o 

5) 

4-0 


(>th 

o o 

J) 

6-15 

P. M. 

7th 

o o 

1) 

8-40 


8ih 

Monday, „ 

18th, 

12-0 

Noon. 

9gi 

Tuesday. ,, 

19th, 

2-0 

P. M. 

loth 

o o 


10-0 

ij 

11th 

Wednesday „ 

20tli, 

2-0 

A. M. 


3 Of these shocks the first was very violent and caused consider- 
able injuries to sevorul of the masonry buildings in the station. The 
sixth also was severe ; none of the others were so. 

4. During the time from Friday evening to Sunday morning, there 
was obs(^rvcd a faint tremulous motion of the earth, and many people 
counted more shocks than 1 have enumerated during that period, but 
those I have given were the most marked and the best authenticated. 
The doubtful ones have beem excluded. 

5. In Tliannah Roajan ihe earth’s surface cracked in several places, 
and poured forth jets of water and a fine dark coloured sand, in appear- 
ance very much resembling the common medicinal preparation galled 
grey powder. I enclose you a specimen of the sand, which differs in 
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appearance from the ordinary sand of the district, and which it would, 
perhaps, be worth while to submit to the Chemical Examiner of the 
Oovemment for analysis. 

6. From a memorandum by Mr. Wilson, the Joint-Magistrate, 
who visited the place of ejectment, and to whom I am indebted for 
the specimen, it appears that no sand has ever been found there in the 
deepest excavations, so that it must have been forced up from a great 
depth, 

7. Similar jets and fissures appear to have also occurred near 
Miller’s tea garden on the Sungoo. 

8. It may also be worth mentioning that my camp being at the 
time in its vicinity, I visited on Saturday, the 16th instant, the burn- 
ing well at Koomarec Koond. ’ This is one of five such well^ on the 
Seetacoond range which are ordinarily supposed to be connected with 
internal volcanic agency. At the time of my visit it was burning, an 
igneous gas rising from the surface of the water and igniting in contact 
with the atmosphere, but it gave no emissions of more than the ordi- 
nary strength; nor, so far as can he ascertained, did any of the others, 
during these recent indications of internal volcanic acticui. 


“I yesterday visited Mouxah Cuzara, in Thannah Roajan, for the 
purpose of exami!iiug tlie effects which were reported to have been 
produced there by the late earthquake. 

“ I found that in several places sand and water had hurst out of cracks 
in the clay soil. Nt>ne of these jet', nr sjaings w'crc at work when I 
went to the place, but eacli ha<I h-ft a heap ui line dark coloured sand. 
These heaps are of vaiious sizes. The smallest is as large as a mole 
hill, and the largest which I saw }>erfect was about 12 feet in diameter 
and about 8 feet in the centre. This sand heap (on the land of Syud 
Bultan) was still 'wet at 3 o\dock yest^nlay, and the ground around 
it on all sides shewed signs of having been recently flooded. It ap- 
pears that tliis jet of sand and water, which no doubt began to play at 
the time when the first violent shock of the earthquake was felt, 
(6-50 V, M., 15th BeceraW, 1865) went on working till ten or half 
past ten the next morning. The w^ater rose (I was told) some inches 
from the ground, and (as far as I could learn) it was cold. 
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About a mile from this place, on the land of Purjotee Roy, the 
ground cracked to the length of B8 feet. The direction is from N. 
N. E. to S. S. W The ground on the E. of this crack sank to the 
depth of about a foot, and a groat heap of sand, some B or feet high 
and 10 or 12 feet across, rose from the centre. I measured the length 
of the crack and the deptli of the sinking of the ground, but most of 
the sand had been cleared away before my visit, by the neighbouring 
villagers, for use as a charm. The crack must have been about 6 
inches wide In the middle. All the sand throwm up must have come 
from a considerable depth, as nothing but clay has ever been found in 
the deepest excavation in the neighbourhood or within many miles. 
I believe no sandy soil is to be found in any part of the trough 6ha])ed 
country lying between the Nizampore range and the eastern hills.” 

(Sd.) R. H. Wilson. 

The 20th Decemher, 1S65. 


No. 572. 

From S. C. B.ayley, Esq., 

Jnnfar Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

To THE SeCRET.ARY 

to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Fort William the ^Oth January, 1866. 

Sir,” -In continuation of the letter from this Oflicc, No. 309, dated 
the 16t]i instant, I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to for- 
ward, for the information of the Council of the Asiatic Society, the 
accompanying copy of a comnuiiiication from the Commissioner of 
Chittagong, No, 517, dated the 6tli idem, and of its enclosed detailed 
report from the E.xocutive Engineer, on the scries of earthK|uakes 
which occurred in that District during December last. Copy of a fur- 
ther communication* from the Commissioner, with its annexure, re- 
porting the occurrence of another earthquake at 4-20 a. m. of the 6th 
January, is also herewith forwarded. 

I have (fee., 

(Sd.) S. C. Bayley, 

Junior Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 

* No. 522, dated the Bth iastaot. 
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Memorandum from W. Gokdok Young, Esg,^ Commissioner ofAhe 

Chittagong l)ivisionj'-^(No. 517, dated the ^th January^ 1866.) 

Submitted to the Government of Bengal in continuation of this office 
No. 601, dated 3rd instant. 

Extract paragraphs 1 to 9, from a letter from the Executive Engineer^ 

to the Superintending Engineer^ South-Eastern Circle^ No. 1538, 

wiihom date. 

Para. 1. — In continuation of the telegram which I sent you late in 
tlte evening of the 1 0th instant, informing you of five shocks of earth- 
quake having been felt at this station on the night of the 15tli between 
hatf-pasi 7 and half-past 10 o’clock p. M., I have now the honor to 
funiish ihc following details respecting it for yonr information. 

2. There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to whether the 
shocks came from the w(\st or the east, and as to the kind of noise which 
accompanied them ; some state om* thing and some another, differing 
as to main' partieulais, and which, no douhl, arises from the nervous-, 
ness of the partii^s narrating *, hut all agree that they were severe, and 
that the first shock was the s(‘^ crest of tlie live. 

3. 1 can only state wliut I felt ami heard myself. The first shock 
was very severe, and lusied for alum i two minutes and a liall ; it came 
frointlie noilh-west, and was ]»receded by a noise, like to that which a 
great wind would make at a distance. 

4. It made a similar noise to that which one sometimes hears 
from a coming nor’wester. and this continued throughout the time of 
the first slioek. There was, however, no wind blowing at the time, 
nor anything to speak oi dining the night. 

5. The last four shocks were comparatively slight, and lasted not 
more than five seconds eatdi, and they were accompanied by no noises 
of any kind. 

6. Several slight shocks of earthquake have boon felt every night of 
[since?] the 15th Instant, and some during each day, but they are 
nothing worth mimtioning, and eannot do any harm. 

7. All the puccu buildings in the station have been more or less 
shaken and cracked and injured : more especially so, those buildings^ 
which lie east and west. 

8. The following are the public l>uiltlingK which have been injured 
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And cracked severely, and to which considerable repairs will have to be 
done: — The Episcopal Church; the old Salt Office, a two-storied 
building now occupied by the Police ; the Magisti^ates Cutcherry ; 
tlie Judge’s Cutcheixy, and the Circuit House. 

9. The public buildings tiiat have ueen slightly injured aie — ^the 
(Vminishioner’s Cutcheryj Custom House, Jail buildings, School, and 
Military Hospital. 

Memoramhnn from R. Perejka. Esq.^ Aasistani to the Gommkftioner 
of the Chiitayoiiy Eirifiivn^ — (No, 522, dated the Sth t/unnari/ 1866.) 

Ill the temporary absence of the Coiumissiuner iroiu head-quarters, 
tlie umlerhigned begs to submit, for the information of the Hon’blo 
the Lioutonaiit-Governor of Bengal, copy of the following report from 
the (^)llector and Magistrate of Cliittagong in continuatiuft of this office 
[Memo.] No. 517, dated the Otli instant. 

Erom A. Smith, MayUtratc and Collector of Chittagong^ to the 

CowntisfiioHcr of the Chitlagony Divibion^ — (No. 1472, dated the 6/A 

Javnary^ IS 66.) 

Sir, — In continuation of my No. 1448 of 20tli Beoemher, 1865, I 
have the honor to lepovtthe occurrence of another slight eartlupiake 
at 4-20 A. M. this morning.” 

Mr. Bhuifortl stated that lie had examined tlio sand under the 
microscope, and tluit it appeared to he ordinary river sand. There was 
nothing of a volcanic character in it, nor did it appear that a chemi- 
cal anal\'<is would throw any important light units origin. It had, no 
douht, been waslied uj) from the lower part of the alluvia^ formation. 

7. From Babu^Rajeudra Miilliek, specimens of a Paeqdmjus (Iran- 
no ns (yak), 

A Nafoia Jinfa (Coaiti Mondi). 

A ("criornifi Satyra (Tray^ipan). 

A Amer Indicus (baie-headed goose). 

A Psiitacus Eryihacm (Grey African Parrot). 

8. From A. Grotc, Esq., a skeleton of an Alderney Bull. 

9. From Major B. Macbean, a specimen of an .Up-country Bull. 

E C. Bayley, Esep exhibited, on the part of Dr. Fayrer, two Knives 
list'd in human sacrifices in Central India. 

The Council submitted a recommendation that Emil Von Schlagint- 
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weit, E-iq and the Rev. M. A. Sherring, be elected corresponding 
members of the Society. 

The Council repoj ted that they had nominated the following gentle- 
men to serve in the several Committees in the ensuing year. 

LIST FOR 1866. 

Finance, 

Lieut. -(/ol. J. E. G-astrell. 

J. G-eoghegan, Esq. 

Philology, 

Major W. N‘ Lees. 

A. Gvote, Esq. 

B. thoo J.’iduva Krishna Sing. 

II. Blochmann, Esq. 

J, Oeughogaii, Esq. 

Moulvic Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadur. 

Library. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

Dr. 1). Boy(‘S Smith. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. F. Stoliozka. 

^ Natiaal Ih.stnry Comimttce. 

Dr. T. Andcisou. 

Dr. J. Fayrm' 

Dr. T. C. Jordon. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge, 

Dr. D, Boyos Smith 
W, S, Atkinson, Esq. 

W. Theobald, Esq , Jr. 

A Grote, Rsq. 

Baboo Debendra Mulliek. 

Dr. F, Stolic’zka. 

T. Oldham, E-vq. 
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Meteorological and Physical Science, 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

J. Obbard, Esq. 

J. Strachey, Esq. 

Lieut.-Ool. J. E. Gastrell. 

Capt. J. P. Basevi. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Br, T. Thomson. 

Licut.-Col. J. E. T. Walker. 

Coin ConimUtee, 

A Grote, Esq. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

Oa])t. F. W. Stubbs. 

Committee of Papers, 

All the members of the Council, 

Statistical Committee, 

Hon’ble 0. Campbell. 

J. Strachey, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

0. B. Garrett, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. J E. T. Walker. 

The President and the Secretaries are ex-officio members of all the 
Coniniittees. 


Letters from the Ilon’ble A. Eden, H. Duhan, Esq.^ and Baba 
Ca'^si Nath Chowdhori, intimating their desire to withdraw from the 
Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting^ were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

N. Daly, Esq. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

J. H. Johnson, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Cave Brown was re-elected. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary membem, 
W. Irvine, Esq., B. C. S., Mozuffenmgger, propbsed by Mr. H. P, 
Blanford, seconded by Mr. E. C. Bayley. 
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B^bu Kaddr N^th Mookerjea, proposed by Major G. B. Malleson, 
fieconded by Mr. H F. Blanford. 

Dr. J. F. Wise, Chittagong, proposed by Dr. D. B. Smith, seconded 
by Dr. J. Anderson. 

A. P. Macdonell, Esq., proposed by Mr. W. L. Heeley, seconded by 
Mr. H. H. liocke. 

The Hon'ble G. Campbell gave notice that at the next meeting be 
would move that the Punjab Government be requested to take measures 
for obtaining an accurate knowledge of Arian languages (other than 
Hindee) spoken in the iiTritories of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. He addr#sed the meeting as follows : — 

On a fonner occasion I ventured to bring to the notice of the Society 
an Ethnological subject, and I have been encouraged by finding that 
J have been the humble instrument of bringing into the field several 
most learned and scientific men, who are interested in the prosecution 
of the object to which the motion was directed, which the Society 
and the Council were good enough to adopt. In fact, it is now evident, 
that as thi^ country, in a far greater degree than any other in the 
world, offers an nnliinited field for ethnological observation and inquiry, 
and presents an infinity of varieties of almost every one of the great 
divisions of the human race, so also there is no lack of able and quali- 
fied men to mp this abundant harvest. I have been delighted to 
know that on the proposition of my friend, Dr. Payrer, an effort is 
likely to be mad#' to obtain that which 1 have long desired to see, a 
collection of living humans more interesting and more varied than any 
bullocks. Meantime I seek pomiission to call attention to another 
local subject of inquiry. My former motion was more especially 
directed to the relics of an ancient JSTon-Caucasian and probablf" pre- 
Oaucasiaii race, existing in our immediate vjj^inity as well as through- 
out Central India, and I suggested that inquiry should be directed not 
only to language) but also to physical form and other particulars. I 
now wish to go to the other extreme of the human scale ; to remind 
the Society, that as we have among us the very lowest varieties of the 
race, so we also have \sithin the field of our inquiry in India the very 
highest varieties, the m^t pure and perfect Caucasian races still exist- 
ing in the Indian portion of the Caucasian range ; and to call attention 
to the fact that, while the physique of these races has attracted much 
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"otice, their languages have been, singular to relate, almost wholly 
neglected ; so that, we are in truth nearly ignorant of them. It is im- 
possible to^conceive any more probable key to many of the great 
problems involved in the growth and spread of the Arian races, than 
in the languages of the most pure of thc^e races, secluded in their own 
mountains for hundreds and thousands of years. One at least of these 
tongues is not that of rude inouptaineers, but the mos# ancient and 
most highly cultivated written language of one of the most ancient, 
most learned, most ingenious, and most imaginative people on the 
face of the glolwj, — a people, in fact, who in ®ellect, as in beauty are 
unrivalled in Asia, perhaps in the world. Yet, sterango to say, of this 
Cashmeereo language we actually know less than the little we know 
of the tongues of Coles and Sontals and Snh- Himalayan savages. 
In the pages of Max Muller and Latham and Pritchard, these latter 
tribes and tongues find a place, but of the Cashmeeree language, not 
enough has yet been ascertained even to classify it in the roughest way 
— neither its class, its character, nor its affinities are to be found in 
those handbooks. The only very slight information publisfied on the 
subject is contained in two papers in the Journal of this Society, and 
they are both taken from information supplied by Mahomedans of 
Loodianah, who, both by religion and consequent Persian education, 
and by very long expatriation, must have been very unsafe guides. 
My friend, Bahu Rajendra Lai Mitra, has promised me a note on the 
essence of the information to be derived from these papers, but at 
least it is so meagre that, as I have said, it has never been used to 
classify the language. 

I have lately been in Cashmere, and made many inquiries on the 
subject, hut neither luy time nor my philological qualifications were 
sufficient to do anything slfestantial. One thing is clear, viz. that the 
Cashmeeree is entirely different from Hindee. It is in no respect a 
mere dialect of Hindee, like the Punjabce and other immediately cog- 
nate tongues, hut a totally distinct language. Though clearly in the 
main a Sanscrit ic tongue, it sectned to me more different from Hindee 
than either Bengalee or Maharattee, or any other language of the North- 
ern family. Unfortunately the long predominance of Mahomedan 
^ rale, and the conversion, many hundred years since, of moat of the popu- 
lation, has caused the snpercession of the indigenous literature by Per- 
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fliim, and the use of the Persian character for modern Cashmeeree 
writing. But the old characters are still in use among the Shawl- 
weavers, and the country, as is well known, still swarms with most 
learned pundits, to whom Sanscrit is as familiar as Latin to the pundits 
of Europe, and who are able and willing to restore to its proper charac- 
ter and to grammatical shape their native tongue, the more so as 
the country i#iow again under Hindoo rule. North-west of Cashmere 
again there is another, quite different and widely spread language, also 
clearly Arian. This is the language of Chilas, the Kylas, Olympus, 
or Heaven of the Hind®;. It is spoken by the independent moun- 
taineers on the Hazarch Frontier, thence throughout Chilas, which is 
the westerly hill territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and in 
Ohilghit^ the recent C^tral-Asian acquisition of the Maharajah. 
Some of the people in my road called it ‘ Dardn Gal’ or the language 
of the Bards, and I have since noticed that Vignc alludes to it and 
gives it much the same limits wliich I have luentionod, under the name 
of the ‘ Bangree’ language. There arc dialects, but all the people 
within th&e limits understand one another. I got together several 
peo{)le from those parts, and put them tluough the primary words and 
phrases by which the affinity of a language may usually be tested. 
Although the Chilas tongue is a different language from the Punjahee, 
and the Punjahees cannot understand it, it seemed to me to be a good 
deal nearer to Hindee or Punjahee than the Cashmeeree, And the 
same remark seems to apply to all that has appeared of the languages 
of Chitral and Kafferistan, which are probably, I should think, nearly 
related to that of Chilas. Those wdiich I have mentioned are the 
only unknown Arian languag^^s. The Punjahee runs up through the 
hills to the frontier of Cashmere in one direction, and to that of 
Affghanistan in another. Even my smo)! knowledge enabled me to 
ascertain that the language of the Maharajah’s most northerly subjects 
or tributaries beyond Ghilghit is palpably Turkish, and to the East, the 
pretended descendants of Alexander, tlie Baltis of Iskardo,’ speak the 
Thibetan language which their features would lead us to expect. 
Chitral and Kafferistan form but a narrow strip projected along the 
ridge of the Caucasus, and enclosed between the Pushtoo speaking 
Affghans on one side, and the Persian speaking Badakshanees on the 
other. My pi-esent object is not directed to the Chitral and Kaffir 
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dialects ; we have no means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
these tongues, and the nearest accessible territory is tli% British dis- 
trict of Pcshawiir, where both Officials and Missionaries are settled, 
and have devoted their best endeavours to obtain information i*egard- 
ing the neighbouring people and languages. I direct my remarks to 
the two Arian languages, those of Cashmere amJ Chilas, which as yet 
remain unknown, owing to peculiar circumstances, althot%h the means 
of knowing them is easily available. They are both spoken in the 
territories of the Maharajah of Cashmere, whose hospitality to British 
travellers is great, and who gives every facilit]jl*^o the many who tra- 
verse the length and breadth of his dominions. But none of the 
conntiy being British, and the snow closing the roads for a great part 
of the year, .tliere is not, and never has been, a single British perma- 
nent resident either Official, Missionary, or any other, and*not a single 
European has any knowledge of the indigenous languages. They are 
all mere sunmier tourists, to whom the Iliinlostaneo and Piinjaheo of 
the Jiiiumoo officials is amjdy sufficient. The native pundits, 
themgh so learnetl and iiit<‘lligent, do not take up philology without 
some oflicial guidance. Hence our ignorance in the midst of abun- 
dant means of knowledge. Usually these things are far better left to 
private, onterpriso, but under the special circumstances of this case 
I wish t<» suggest the advantage of a little ollicial aid. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Punjab is one of ourselves, a man devoted to 
science : individufdly he is of all men the most ready to aid such 
objects, and 1 feel cuufideiit that he only ret^uircs the assurance that 
the object is consideicd one of public interest, to give it his official 
aid also. The Maharajah is, as I have said, most hospitable and most, 
ready to assist British enterprises. The Governor of Cashmere, 
Bewan Kirpa llam, is on# of the most enlightened and progressive 
native gentleman of the age. 1 am confident that he would aid us. 
At Lahore, an Oriental University has just been started with magni- 
ficent aid from the Viceroy, and there are many Cashmcerce pundits 
well skilled in their own language. They are more numerous and 
more leanicd in Cashmere, where men of Chilas also are always 
to be found. In my small inqiiiri^ I was fortunate enough to be 
aided by the Dew'6n Kirp^i Ram, and also by a most intelligent young 
native gentleman of high position, Pundit Ram Jeu, adopted son and 
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heir of the late Farmer-General of the Shawl Revenue, who, in addition 
to an excellent knowledge of his own language and of Sanscrit and 
Persian, has taught himself something of the English language and 
Grammar, and is alone quite capable of constructing a Cashmeeree 
Grammar with a little aid from an English Grammarian. In short, 
the means of acquiring the desired knowledge lie abundantly ready to 
hand. Some movement only is required to start the subject. I do not 
think that I can be wrong in supposing it to be of eminent importance. 
If anywhere is to be found the connecting link between the Sanscrit 
and the modern langtfagcs of India, it must be in the speech of the 
pure Brahmin population of Cashmere, for the whole population is of 
Brahmin race : those not converted to Mahomedanisin, are still, without 
any exception, Brahmins : no other caste is known, and the Persian and 
Arabic of the MahorniMlaiis is merely overlaid in a separate stratum as 
it were. If anywhere the (picstion whether the grammatical structure of 
the preKcnt languages is of Sanscrit descent or of indigenous origin is to be 
decided, it must he by comparing it with the language of the aboriginal 
Ariansof the long inacccKsiblc Chilas, the Olympus to wdiich the Hin- 
doos still point. If anywhere faitlier links connecting the Ariansof 
the East and the West are to be found, it must be among those same 
aboriginal Arians, still inhabiting, in an isfdated position, the very seat 
and centre froin ’which the race was produced ; tlic very kernel from 
which the great tree sprang ; and tljc little that wc have learnt of the 
tongue of the unai>proaehahle Kaffir hills, seems to suggest some al- 
most startling affinities to tl»e Latin. Viewing then the matter as at 
the same time so imp(»rtaiit and soeas^^ I have ventured to bring it 
to notice, and to submit hu- tho consideration of the Council, whether 
something might not he done, in communication with the Punjab 
Government, towards putting upon paper the essence and structure of 
the Cashmeree and Chilas languages. If I am supported, I would pro- 
pose to give to the movement the sanction of the Society by the fol- 
lowing resolution, of whi<)h I now give notice for the next meeting, and 
which I should be happy to modify in any way that may be deemed 
more effectual towards the object in view. 

Notice of Motion, 

That the Council be reqncsteti to consider the means of obtaining 
a better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and to 
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that end to solicit the aid of the Gbvernment of the Punjab and of 
his llighuetis the Maharajah of Cashmeree. 

The following coininunications were announced : — * 

1. From liabu Oopec Nauth Sen, ‘Abstract of hourly meteorological 
observations taken at Calcutta in September, 1865/ 

2. From W. T. Blaiifonl, E«q., * Contributions to Indian Malacology, 
No. VI/ 

3. From Capt. A. B. Melville, ‘ Notes on a Buddliist temple at Bob 
Khond in Gwalior,’ with facsimiles of the inscriptions. 

4. From 11. Taylor, Esq,, ‘ Notes on the physical changes at the 
Koen Pagoda noar Madras.’ 

Mr. Taylor’s letter was read as follows, — 

“ I have just n-tur nod from the Koon Pagodas, and advise you to arm 
any friend who may be intending a like trip, with any account of 
the place which may have appeared in the Society’s Journal (two or 
three did, I think, some thirty years back), for the Gazetteer is worth 
little more than Murray. 

“But I am not going to w^-ite archseology : the most important ques- 
tion about the jdace is, whether or not there have been great physical 
changes since the works there were first commenced. A writer in 1831, 
(1 think), maintained that the sea line on this coast is perpetually 
advancing or receding, and that now at the point iu question, the coast 
is encroaching on the sea. Accurately to determine this, would require 
minute ohsorvations carried on at all seasons for many years together; 
I only offer for record my own observation. • 

“ Three points iu all such cases require careful note : the time of year, 
the late weather (in general terms,) and the state of the tide. The 
N. E. monsoon on this coast has, as its first result, a very marked 
decrease iu the wndth of the beach, and I believe storms at other 
times of the year iiave, to some extent, the same effect. My visit then 
was paid in Christmas w’eck, during the currency of the N. E. monsoon, 
after no markedly stormy weather, through the Surf-fiag had been 
fiying at Madras for some days in the previous week. — The tide 
should have risen on the days of my visit to the Pagodas 18in., 
and is believed to have risen only about 10 inches ; the cyclone de- 
stroyed the gauge ; so more cannot be said. The times of my visit to 
the sea pagoda and the coast were 7 a. m. of 27th Bee., and 4*30 ii« 
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of 28tb Dec. ; the nearest flood times at Madras were about 3 a. m 
on the 27th, and 4-30 p. m. on the 28th, so on the second occasion 1 
must have been near the top of tide. 

** A single group of rocks will give all the marks I can suggest. 
About 200 yards south of the pagoda, well within the beach line, is 
a small group offeiing many points for identification : this I believe to 
be tiie (iazetteer (the writer of 1831,) group ‘ half underwater at high 
water, carved in grinning lions and tigers’ heads.' (I am not sure of 
his exact words ; this is certainly the meaning.) As the conditions of 
his visit are not noted, this information would be worth little, even if 
we knew that he had investigated these rocks as minutely as he could, 
and recorded his observations at once. But I am not to talk of him 
now. The group of vVhich I speak (and of which I believe him to 
speak) is one of five rocks, two standing in shore of the other three : 
the southernmost of the seaw^ard three is the largest. Its sea face is 
carved into an elephant’s head supporting a shrine, a horse trotting up 
to the head from the south, some figures approaching from the north ; 
on the back is another shiino hole, and some slight carvings of figures 
and a lion’s head : the rock behind this is wrought into a sleeping 
lion. The middle one of the three seaward is a small untouched 
rock : the northerninost is a crag whose landward face is worked into 
a shrine hole within a Ixader of grotesque masks ; the fifth rock, just 
l>ehind this, has no sign of human handicraft Inrt its smoothed top. 
Now on Tuy second visit tlic wave.s were just washing round them, as 
though th(‘y stoofl on the higliest point such a tide could reach. 

Between these rocks and the pagoda is a pile of stones strewn on 
the beach as ready to the builder’s hand, close to a rock, stepped as for 
the foundations of a small teinjde , over this rock every wave was 
dashing on my sccoml visit in a sheet. 

** The rise or fall of the coast must be very gradual, and probably no 
marked difference would be observed, at the same season, for the next 
20 years : the publication t>f this note then would he of very little 
use, as it would c(jrtainly be lorgotteu or inaccessible as the old papers 
are : but every member should send to the Society such notes as he 
may be able to make, though the waste basket may better suit the 
majority than the Journal. 

** Madras^ hlh Jany*^ 1866. 


(Sd.) K. Taylor." 
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The following are the additions maiie to the Library since the 
meeting held in September hist. 

Pirsentatiom. 

Th^ names oj Donors m Cointals, 

Political Mission to Bhoolau, coinprising the reports of the Hon’ble 
A, Eden, 18(54. — The Gtovernmekt or liKNiun. 

Cey]on*Planf8, by 11, Thwailes, Esq, — The Author. 

Die Persischen and Oiientalischen IlandHchrifton dor herzoglischen 
Bibliothek zu Gotha, by Dr. W, Bortsoh, Yds. I and II. — The 
Author. 

On the Identity oi Xandrames and Krananda, by E. Thomas, Esq. 
— The IloYAi, Asiatic} Society op Great Britain and Ireland. 

Beport of the damage sustained by the Royal Botanical Gardens 
in the late Cyclone of the 5th October, 18(54. — Dr. T. Anderson. 

Notices on the life and writings of C. C. Lassen, by L. E. Bowing. 
—The Author. 

A brief Analytical Review of the brilliant Administrativ ii of Lord 
Morningtou, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley. — M a. 70R R. P. ANDERSONt 
Konig Maximilian II. und die Wissenschaft. — T ue Royal Bay. 
Academy of Muntcii. 

Die Stelbiug Veiietligs in der Weltgeschichto. — The Same. 

IJeher den Bcgriff der burgorlichen Gesellschaft. — The Same. 
Catalogui5 of the Organic rcinains of the Echiuodermata in the 
Museum of the Geological Survey of India. — The Government of 
Bengal. 

A trealif^o on attractions, Laplace’s functions and the figure of tlio 
cailh, by the Venerable J. H. iVatt. — The Author. 

A short practical grammar of the Thibetan Language, with special 
reference to the spoken dialects, by Rev. H. A. Jaesclike. — The 
Author. 

A letter ‘ On the utility of the study of the Sanw’rit language,’ to 
the Ilon’blc J. B. Norton. — The First Prince of Travandrum. 

► Iconologia, or Moral Emblems. — M ajor J. G. Gowan. 

Address on the Language and Literature of Asia, by S. Feddon. — 
Babu Ramdass Sen. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Yol» XIV,— The SailTHSO- 
NiAN Institution. 
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Bosnlt«i of the Meteorological Observations of the U. States, Vol. II, 
Part 1. — Th» Same. 

Annual report of the Trustees^ of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology.— The Director of the Museum, 

An account of the Base Observat,ions made at the Kew Observatory, 
with the Pendulums to be used in the Indian Trigonometrical Survey, 
by B. Stewart.— Col. J. E. T. Walker. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Illustrations for 
the years 1861, 1862, 1863 and 4864. — The Society. 

Cours d’Hindustani, by M. Garcin de Tassy, — The Author. 

Indische Alterthumskunde, by Ch. Lassen, Vol. I. — The Author, 

Five hundred questions on the Social condition of the Natives of 
India, by Rev. J. Long,---THB Author. 

General Report on the Tipperah District, by J. F. Brovme. — The 
Author. 

Meteorological Observations for the North Western Provinces, by 
Dr. M. Thomson. — The Author. 

The Punjab Chiefs, by L. H. Griffin, Esq. — T he Author. 

Indische Studien, by Dr. A. Weber, Vol. IX. — The Author. 

Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. IX, Parts 1 to 4. — The 
Bengal Government, 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVIII, Part 3. — 
The Society. 

Jounial of the Agri- Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XIV, Part I. 
with a supplementary numbei . — The Aoui-Horticultural Society. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlichen Koniglichen Geologischen Reichsan- 
stalt, Vol. XIV, No. 4. — K. K. G. Reichsanstalt. 

Proceedings of the Rv>yal Society of London, Vol. XIV, Nos. 74 to 
78, — The Royal Society of London. 

Eahasya Sandarbha, Vol. 11, Nos, 13 to 15, and 19 to 22. — The 
Calcutta School-Book Society. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. XXV, Parts 
1, 2, — The Linnean Society. 

Journal of the Pi-oceodiiigs of the Linnean Society viz. — 

Zoology, Vol. VIII, No. 30. 

Botany, Vol. VIH, Nos. 31 to 32, Vol. IX. No. 33.— The Same. 

Sitiungsberiohte der Kaiserlichen Akademio der Wissenschaften, — 
Math^maiisch — Natur—Wissenschaftliche Classe, Band L, Abth. I, 
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Nos. 1, 2 ; Ahth. n, Nos. 1, 2 ; Abth, III, Nos. 1, 2 ; Abth, TV, V, 
Nos. 1, 2 ; Band LI, Abth. I, II, Nos. 1, 2. 

Philosopliisch — Historischo Clasae, Band XL VII, Abth, 1, %\ Band 
XLVin, Abth. 1, 2 . — Thk Ihpebial Acadkmt. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 809 to 313. — The Editor. 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Sonety of London, Vol. 
CLIV, Part 3, and Vol. CLV, Part 1, with a list of its Fellows.— 
The Society. 

ProceedingE^ of the Academy of Nitural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Nos. 1 to 5 of 1864. — The PnaADELPHU Academy. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, (Palaaontologia 
Indica), Vol. Ill, Parts 7 to 9, Vol. IV, Part 1.— Tub Governments 
OF India and Bengal, and the Soperintendbnt of Gbological 
Survey of India. 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
from 1st May to 31st October, 1865. — The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Provico of Oudh 
for 1804-65. — The Government of Bengal. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. 85. 
— Tub Madras Government. 

The Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 9 to 
12. — The Kditor. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, Nos. 91, 
93 and 94. — The Bombay Government. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XXXIV. 
— The Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of London, Vol, III., from April to 
September, 1805. — The Chemical Society of London. 

Jounial of Sacred Literature and Biblical Records, Nos. 16, 16, — 
The Editor. 

Bulletin de TAcademie Impeiiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 3 to 6, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 6. — The Imperial Aca- 
demy OF St. Petersburg. 

Memoires de TAcad^mie Imperiaie des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 1 to 9, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 16.— The Same. 
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ProMding8 of the Boyal Geographical Society of London, Vol. IX, 
Nob* 5, 6, VoL X, No. 1 . — ^Th» Eoyal Gbogeapuicai* Society. 

llcport ^Annual) on the Administration of the Coorg District, for 
1863-64. — The Bengal Goveknment. 

Ditto, ditto of Mysore, for 1863-64. — The Same. 

^he Anthropological Review and Journal, Vol. II, No. 11 . — Tub 
ANTUROPOLOGIC.V t. SoOIBTY, 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. II, Nos. 6, 7, 
and Vol. Ill, No. l>. — M .\jok Jt 0. MnuLKy, 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society oi London. Vol. XXI, 
Nos. 81 to H4. — Tub Society. 

Beport (Annual) of the Insan6 Abvlnnis in Ihnigal, for 1864 . — The 
Bengal Government. 

Zeitechrift dcr I)(*uts<hen Morg<-iilandiMdi«‘n Gcsellscliaft, Vol. XIX, 
No*- 3, 4 . — The So<’iKTy. 

Beport on tin* Survey Operations oftlio Lowei Prtjviiiccs of Bengal, 
fur 1863-61 . — The Bkno\l Gom unment. 

S<'lections from tlic Records of tlie {Jo\ eminent of tlic N. W. Pio- 
vincos, No. XLlIl, Vol. I. u. s. — T he Government of the N. W. 
Pkovin(’Es. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, I'ol. XXXIII. — The 
Royal Astkonomical So< iety of LoNm)N. ^ 

Momoires de rAcudcinic Impel i.ilc dcs Si ieiici's, Beljos-lettres ct 
Arts do Lyou«i -Classe do S( ience, Vol XTIl. — T he Imrekial Aca- 
DBMY OF Lyons, 

Annalos do8 Sciences Physi(|ue> c( d’Tndnstrle do Lyon, Vol. VII. 
— The S\mb. 

Proceedings of the Royal S(»eiet} of Falinhurgh, Xo\, V, No. 65, — 
Tub Society. 

Mouatshorichte Koniglidi PiensNiM'hcn Akademio der Wissen- 
sohaften xu Berlin, for 1861 . — The At vnrMii of Berlin. 

Abhandlungeii del K. B. AkadeuncMlci ^Vissen^cha^tcn. — Ilistorische 
ClasKO, Vol. IX, Part 2, Vol. X, Pail 2 — The Aoidemv op Munich. 

The Agra Law dounial. Vol. II. Nos. lx to 21 . — Thl Compilbu. 

The Publications of the Sciciititic Society of Allyghur, Nos. 6 to 8. — 
Tub Socibtv. 

Report on the Administration of the Hytlciahad Assigned Districts, 
for 1864-65 . — The Bbnoal GovKRN.nKNT 
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Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces, J|p64-65* 

—The Bengal Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjaiib Territories, for 

1861*65. — The Same. 

Report the Jails o£ the Bombay PresidenOj , for 1862 . — The 
Same. 

R<‘poi't on the Oponiti«ms of the Post Ofboes of India, for 1868-64 
and 18<U-65 — The Same. 

Traiisiietions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXIV. 
Part 1 . — The Sooikty. 

Sclcetions fioin the Records of t lie Government of India, (Foreign 
I)(*pavtnuM\t), N(»rt and 49 . — The Go>KnNMKNT or Tm)ia. 

Rep<»it of tie* SnjKnhiteudent of tlie Coasts Survey, for 1862.— The 
Hi PEKIN TEM)KNT H. S. Oo SuilIEY. 

Repoit (Aumuil) of llic !>i»rtrd of Regents of the Sinithsoiiiau 
Institute, foi 1863. —The Institute. 

Rcjunt (Anumil) on the Aduiinistuitfou of tlie Bombay Presidency, 
for 186165. —Tni: Rknoal Government. 

Naiiative of tlie Course oi Logislation, for 1864-65. — The Same. 

Ib'pnrt on th# Administration oi tlie Province of British Buunuh, 
tu» l8(i4-(>5. — Till: Same, 

IliMMut o' the Proceedings of the Governiueut of India (Public 
Works department,) for 1862-63 . — The Same. 

Rep(at (Arfnunl) of tlie Geological Survey of liulia and of the 
iMuseiini of Geologv, for 1864-65 .— The Same. 

Re]M)rt (Aminal) on the Administration of Straits Settlements, for 
1864-t)5 — The S\mb. 

Bulletin de 1 Acaderaie Imperiale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et 
Arts de Lvoii-^, foi January, 1805 . — The Auademy oe Lyons. 

JVx'et dings ot the Portland Society of Ni^||p‘Al History, Vol. I, 
Part 1 . — The Socikty. 

Transact ions of the Zoologictd Society of London, Vol. V, Parts 8, 
4 . — The Sooikty, 

Transactions oi the Grant College Medical Society, No* 1.— The 
Soi^nsTY. 

Jrmraal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
Vll, No. 22 .— -Thl Bkanuii K. A SuriExv of B<>MnAY. 
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ExfhcmgcB. 

The Athenaeum from July to November, 1865. 
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PnOCREDINGS 
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ASIATIC SOgiETY OP BENG AL, 

Fuh March, 1806. 

— # — 

A+ a of tlio Society lieKl on 11 m* Till iu>stunt, 

W. L lL‘ehy, Esq., Vice-rrci5i<loiii, in the ebair, 

Tlie Proceedings of the provioiis meeting wore read aud confirmed. 

The following presentations wore announced — 

l.*Prom Mooiisbcc Mahomined Hosscin, Superintending Engi-^ 
neer’s ( SluTgotty, a brick from the Tcmx>le at Buddha Gya : 
tneasuriiig 15 f) X 16 5 X 2 inches. 

1. Fiom Baboo IldjondraUhi Mitra, one Felis PardMs^ L. One 
Oriolus 3tf'Jat{orej>hahif<j L. 

2. From Major Fonl, one Gecko, two Lizards and one Snake, in 
spirit, <10111 the Andamans. 

o. Froui Baboo Bajendro Mnllick, two Bos Grnnniens^ L. (Yak) ; 
and oiic Damn ralrjarh^ Gesiier (Fallow Doer^. 

4, From II. F. Blanford, Esq., two Tudom fi‘,rrvfjim,a<^ Europe; 

two ri, Transylvania ; tv.'o Melanopsis thermaUs^ Eu- 
rope; two aefew/a/ Europe ; six Nanina Hgulata, Ma- 
dras; two (*i/clofifoma cosinlafum^ Europe; two corrugatus^ 

Jamaica; one lihioHioina llouhvi, Siam; one Phllopotainis deemmta^ 
Oylon ; six rnmatifis '^nacidatuin^ Europe ; two ClpiJcastcr^ Pondi- 
cherry. 

5. From Dr. J. Anderson, Mctcacns radiatus ; OriiAm melunoce- 
phaltifi ; Prniiacola enprata ; AcclpUer niam ; Efiplocomus nycihe 
merm ; Eo? ornuta ; Loriu^ dimte>%a ; Htanms contra ; Dicrurua 
cosnihsccns ; Dicrarnfi jumt'occcom ; Dlcrurm longicaiulaim ; Etf- 
dyt^s viridia ; Malacocerrus liengahmU ; (jneuiua vartus ; FringiUa 
Canaria ; Melopj»iUacus undulcUus ; Edolim graudh ; Eclecim Po- 
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lychloroa ; Pycnonotus Jocostts ; Pycnonoius atricapillus ; Calliope 
KamtachatJcerms, • 

The Hon’ble Or. Campbell, in accordance with the notice given at 
the previous meeting, tlicn moved — 

* That the Council be requested to consiMer the means of obtaining a 
better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Cliilas, and to 
that end to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab and of llis 
Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere/ 

In introducing the motion, Mr. Campbell made the following re- 
marks : — 

I rise to submit the motion of which 1 have given notice for 
to-day, that the CiJiiucil be requested to consider tlie means of 
obtaining a more exact kriowh'dge of the languages of Casbinere and 
Chilas, and to solicit the aid of tlio Government of the Punjab and of 
His Highness the iNIahnrajah of Cashmere to that end. Considering 
the subject to be of some impoitaiice, and dc.di iiig to place if fully 
before tlie Members of the Hociety previous to the suhndssion of my 
motion, I ventured at the last meeting to give my views in some detail, 
and my remarks having been embodied in the Piocoodings, I need not 
now repeat them. Tn brief, T pointed out that two Arian languages 
of the very highest interest, and spoken in count lies now easily accessi- 
ble, are still uncx]durcd ; the learned and civilised language of the po- 
lished and ingenious Cashnieiees ; and the language of Cliilas or Kylas, 
the traditionary source of the earliest Aiian inigrations and myths. 
The learned Piesident, Mr, llayloy, in conversation, threw some doubt 
on the claim of Ohilas to bo the tine Kyhis. He mentions that in the 
Aliuoruh hills, the Hindoos point to tlie higli eouiitry north of that 
place as the Kylas. It may be that the word will prove to be one of 
broad signiiieation as applied to these high lauds, but the common 
umleTstanding of the Punjab certainly seems to be, that the words 
Chilaa and Kylas are identical, aiul 1 venture to think that this North- 
Western Kylas, still jieopleti by Arians. in a most ancient Arian coun- 
try, is more liktdy to be the true Kylas, than u part of Thibet uhich, 
«o far as we know, has never been peoplovl by Arians, but is the patri- 
mony of races of the purest Thibetan stock. I suspect that the more 
easterly Hindoos merely point to unknown heights beyond the eternal 
ftfiows. Tlie modern Cliilas is the more accessible country north-west 
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of Cashmere, and occupying the portion of the Caucasus belween^Cash- 
mere on one hand and Chitral and iCa^iristan on the other, the couii> 
try of which the great mountain of Nanga Parbat or Piarmul may 
be taken as the centre and distinguishing feature. 

I noticed that (he very little that is known of the language of the 
nearly atljoining Kafiiristau seemed to present some almost startling 
afliuitics to tlio Latin, and perhaps I may detain the meeting for ono 
moment to give one or two examples of what I mean. I quote from 
tlie Rev. 31 r. Pi amp's paper on the Kadir language. First, take the 
personal pronouns : 

Ei. Tu. and Se or Sega — 

These seem very like Ego, Tu, and Se, while iJi the possessive form — 
luia, Tua, Sega — 

are very like, Mea, Tua, Siia. 

But the resembiauce lu which I w’ould most apply the tenn startling 
is in th'i \eih to be — 

Compare Ei Sum I am ] f Sum 

Tu Sis- Thou art I Es 

Sega So IIo is J Eft 

lina Siiiiis Wo aro ( 1 Smnns 

We Sik You aro Kstis 

S(‘ga Sin They arc J [ Sunt. 

The slight contents of the paper do not enable us to carry the 
comparison much farther. 

We know nothing of the Ciiihis language beyond the fact which I 
take upon ms sell to assert, as tlie result of my observation, that it is 
clearly an Arian tongue. Possibly it may turn out that, if the lan- 
guage of the Hindoo Oasliineer<*cs is tlie eldest daughter of the Sans- 
crit, that of the Pre- Hindoo Ciiilaseos is the mother of that language; 
— it may even be that it is also the mother or the cider sister of tho 
Latin. 

Tho neglect of the much longer knowi Cashrnceree, I believe to bo 
in groat part owing to a curious accident. The old Serainpore Mis- 
sionaries w'crc giants in their day ; they translated tho Bible, or at 
least tho New Testament, into alnipst every known and unknown 
tongue, the Cashmeeree includetl, and made Grammars of most of 
them. Oi the Cajsbmcerec, they did not make a Grammar, hut unfor- 
tunately it somehow got into print, that “ Dr. Carey had published a 
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Cftsbmeered Oi ammar under the title of a Grammar of the Punjabee 
language that error waa circulated, the Punjabee waa mistaken for 
Caabmeeree, and Cashmeerce is put down in all the lists as meiely 

A dialect of the Hindee''— a description which applies to Punjabee, 
but in no degree whatever to Cashmeeree. 

Punjabee, tbou^ called a language, is really merely a dialect — at 
most it differs from Hindee as much as Lowland Scotch does from 
English, The pronunciation is materially different ; there are some 
changes of letters, e. a pure Punjabee will say instead of ‘ Usha^ 
‘ of bim,^ ‘ Usda* and so on ; but there is no difference of structure ; 
very many words also seem strange to a new-comer, but most of these 
turnout to be pure Sanscrit — for instance, instead of ‘ ac/ia,^ 

• very good,’ or ‘ acha haV h Punjabee says “ Sath Bajan'' What- 
ever you say in the Punjab, the univei^al answer seems to be Bath 
BaJanJ^ These are purely Sanscrit words, ‘ sath' being ‘ good,’ and 

* hajan^ or * vacJian' a word. 

The Cashmeeree, though very Sanskrit, is in its grammar and struc- 
ture, and many of its vocables, a totally different language from the 
Hindee or Punjabee ; more different I may say tlian French from Eng- 
lish, perhaps almost as different as Greek from English j and it is spoken 
by a wholly and essentially different peojdo. It is evidently a much 
more complicated language than the Iliiideo. For instance, instead of 
the universal ^ ka,' ^ ^ there socni to be a groat variety of 

forms of declension of the noun by inflectional affixes and changes, like 
the Latin and Greek, hut more varied. Tlio verbs seem also to have 
regular inflectional conjugativ)n.s. Ami in none of these do I see any 
near resemblance to the llindt'c; beyond a community of root. Many 
of the words are aKo exceedingly peculiar, and the Pundits are well 
aware there is a large inftision of vocables fixnii unknown sonr<'es. In 
every way there is a great field for critioiil stmly. I brought down 
with me a good many wonU and phrases, but liiey are too imperfect 
to show much. I have obUiined from Serampore a copy of Dr. Carey’s 
Puujabeo New Testament, but no one can now read it. That very 
leamod and distinguished member of this Society, Babu Bajendra Lala 
Mitra, whose absence, on account of ill-liealth, I am grieved to notice, 
wa| kind enough to promise, as I before mentioned, to look over the pa- 
pers on the Cashmeeree hitherto published, and U> give luo a note on the 
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subject wbioh I now bold in mj band, and which, with the pemission of 
the meeting, I will read. The mult, I think, is fully to bear out my 
assertion of the extreme meagreness of our knowledge the subject, 
and at the same time, of the extreme interest of the language, and the 
wide field for inquiry offeivd by it. The learned Babu’s note also shows 
the difiifuUy of the task, the failure of stiuimer tourists to do what is 
desired, and the necessity of some more effoetuai action. The fact is, 
that although most Indian languages have had the attention of most 
Kcalous and kiiowlodgc-loving men, who have collected many wonls 
an^i much information, this was for the most part done at a time, when 
language hail not yet been elevated into a science and found to bo ono 
of the princ.ipal keys for unlocking the great problems of history, 
Kow-a-tlavs*wo require information in a soiiicwlmt different form, and 
of a more precise and exact character than was before thought of. 
This we cannot id)tain in a mete casual way : some systematic effort is 
required. If the thing be once set in motion, I believe that ample 
means arc available. I am not without hope that the distinguished 
native gentleman, Avhose note I am about to read, may himself visit 
Cashmeri' before long. In tiie Punjab there arc several most learned 
and excellent incnibors of this Society, and e<pially well qualified ser* 
vauts ot Governm(‘iit. Dr. Leitner, tlic head of several new move* 
menth, is a host in himself. It i$ oply required to make a beginning, 
and if the influonco of this Society and of the local Government bo 
used to so much, tlie rest will follow. Of the importance of tho 
t*ud pro}>ost*d, I do not think tiuit there can be divtusily of opinion ; 
the only question is jas to the particular means, and those I hope may 
be deviscil. 

Mr. Campbell tlien read the following note by Babu Hsjcnrlra Lala 
Mitra : — 

Nearly half a century ago the learned selndar an(l indefatigable 
translator, Dr. ('arey, #ew the attention of European scholars to a living 
Sanskrit dialect till then unknown, the Kashmiri, by the publication 
of a traiidatjon of the Bible in that tfmgue. So little was it then iin- 
derstwd, that a grammar of the Punjabi language, published soon after, 
was mistaken for it, and it was not till the year that any attempt 

made lo reduce its grammar to writing. Since then, two gramma- 
tical treatises have been published in the Journal of the ‘Asiatic Society 
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on the Tei*nacular language of the valley of Kashmir. The first is by 
Mr. M. K Kdgeworth of the Bengal Civil Seivice, who describes it a$ 
** a grammar and vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language,” and states 
that be drew it up from the dialect of the shawl- weavers of Ludhiana, 
through the assistance of Meer Saif-u-deen, a respectable Syud of that 
place. In extent it is limited to 20 pages, of which the bulk is made 
up of straggling lists of words. The second is somewhat larger, and 
occupies about 40 pages of the Journal. It was compiled by Major 
R, Leech, 0. B,, and was intended to bo only a “ grammar of the 
Kashmiri language,” but in reality it was made up of a number ^o£ 
vocabularies arranged under diffei’cnt grammatical headings. Like 
' the first, it was drawm from the sbawd weavers of Ludhiana through 
the intervention of a Mushlman, Ncitlior of these works is of a 
chai'actor to afford safe data fur any useful purpose. They are avow- 
edly founded upon tlie language of a small community of artisans 
long expatriated from their native country, and not drawn directly 
from the Hindus of whose language they profess to treat. 

The nilos tliey contain are meagre in the extreme ; the work of 
Major Leech illustrates tlio principles of grammar by examples, but 
gives no rule at all; altogether they are as imp(‘rfoct as grammars 
compiled from examples drawn through the medium of interpreters 
must necessarily bo. Nor wvie tlieir aiitliors unaware of tliis, for 
Major Leech avowed, in his jjrefacc, that his essay “ docs not deseivo 
the name of a grammar,” and Mr. Etlgeworth admitted his to be 
“ necessarily very impoifcct.” 

On the subject of orthography, Mr. Edgeworth is extremely brief ; 
he does not give more than a dozen lines, and that only to indicate 
in what respects the alphabet of tho Kashmiri differs from the Sans- 
krit. Major Lceeb, on tliO contrary, is very diffuse, and devotes no 
le8.s than onc-third of his c.ssav to it. But for any practical purpose, 
it isos useless as the fij‘st ; being ma<le up of eSamples of diphthongs, 
triphthongs and other combinations of vo\t els and consonants peculiar 
to Kashmiri. 

It is evident that the alphabet of tlie Kashmiri is of Sanskrit 
origin, and the chariictcr used in writing is a modified rnnjabi or 
(irunnukhi, a form of the Dev^anagari, but there appears a most re- 
markable difference in their nomenclature. 
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The early Brahmans, with great scientific pirecision, hsmed their 
letters after their pure literal sounds, added for the sake of pronnti- 
clation to the fundamental nncoloured vowel instead of mixing ^ them 
witli different vowels and consonants at random. The superiority 
of this system of nomouclatnre is so great, that it is difiicnlt to suppose 
that it would be rejected in a huny — and yet we fiiul the ^}lawl- weavers 
converting the simple Sanskrit o, u ifee. into d d<m o, arfoti d, 

yogou ye, U-haraucr^ iqnilha tcos, dro. It would he an interesting fact 
to know if this ho the result of that tendency in the uneducated 
masses to convert everything to be learned into a motrioal sing-song, 
to assist the memory ? or a dcliberaie attempt of tiio Brahmans of 
Kashmir to imitate the alpha and beta of the Semites? 

The list of nouns given by Majf)r Lcecih clearly points, like tlie 
alpliabet, to a Sanskrit origin. Most of the text words, such as those 
expressive of near relationship or domestic animals, are purely Sans- 
krit ; but there are some which appear most puzzling. Thus the 
most important word of relationship, that indicative of a father, in- 
stead of being a nmlificat ion of ox pita is maul^ which boars 

no analogy to any Sanskrit word that I know of. Tlic name for a 
child, viclir^ is c<[ually strange. The word daiigliter, duhitd^ the 
young milk(T of the family of the early nomados, has presented its form 
in all the Ai ran tongues, European or Indian, whicli have yet been 
examined ; hut in the Kashmiri it appears in the utterly unrceog- 
nizable form of KvtL There arc others ccpially incxplicahle, ,and 
the question h(‘nc( an<scs, are ’these the genuine Kaslnniri words of 
the Brahmans of the valley, or pet or slang modifications of the 
illiterate vulgar, as the mass of shawl-weavers undoubtedly arc? 
Nothing hut a careful examination of the language of books and of 
the liigln r ciasses cau decide thivS ; and to do it|j||lhc language should 
be studied in its native country, and not in an outlying colony. In 
the Bengali, tlie m'dinJft-y wortls for sou and daugliter are chhele and 
weye, which at once indicate the admixture of the early Indian 
Aryan with the aborigines of the country. Are the non-Sanskrit 
Kashmiri words for father, son, and daughter duo to any such mis. 
cegenation? or arc they the result of casual importations? A correct 
reply to this question would bo of great importance to the ethno- 
logical inquirer. 
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Nor are" tliese vocables alone peculiar in the Kashmiri : its system of 
inflections and conjugations, as far as may be traced in the essays 
Under notice, are equally foreign to the Sanskrit. The nomi- 
native appears without a case mark, as it does in all the 
other Indian vernaculars, but the genitive takes the particle sund 
which has no analogy with any Sanskrit inflection. It changes into 
sanZj hanz, sanza^ hanzOy uh^ ik, ich, <fec. under different cir- 
cumstances, and Wl of them, except the last three, are entirely foreign. 
It should l>o observed, however, that Mr. Edgeworth devotes only a 
page and a half, and Major Leech only a page to declensions, and it 
would be unsaf0#o draw any conclusion from them as to how far the 
cases given by them arc indicated by inflectional particles, and how 
far, they are made up by altering the words from one part of speech 
to another. The neuter genitive in m/c and tVr looks very much as if 
it were an adjective and not a substantive. 

Major Leech is averse to what he c«lls “ labouriously manufactured 
tenses of verbs.’^ He thinks “much labour and time would be 
saved and every ordinary ])nrposG answered, if, in case of minor 
dialects, a vocabulary only of words and a collection of sentences 
actually heard spoken, were made in the Roman character.” It is 
not to bo d^pected, therefore, that he would bo very elaborate in the 
paradigms of his verbs. Tliey hertd>y o'^eupy three and a half pages. 
But Mr. Etigeworth gives a pretty long list of verbs, and from it, it 
is evident, that most of Ihc roots arc derived from the Sanskrit, and 
that the changes they Iuin e undergone ate such as are inevitable to 
all languages in course of (itue, the decay of primitive forms and 
sounds, and their replacement by easier forms and combinations. * 

Tim most important test word in verbs, is the verb “ to be,” 
Sanskrit as. It ooc^ with but slight variations in all Aryan lan- 
guages, and is not wanting in the Kashmiri. In the form of as^ ach^ 
and chiy the Bengali dchiy it is met with very largely, and by itself 
would be a strong proof of the Sanskrit origin of the Kashmiri, but 
tn this, as in declensions, further enquiry is necessary to prove 
in detail the analogy it l>ears to the Sanskrit in all its diflerent 
moods and tenses. 

Tim pitmouns are all of obvious Sanskrit origin, and so are most of 
the leading adjectives and words indicative of number; but they 
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<^aH for no further remark than that the information aviulable in 
the enbject is as imperfect as in the case of nouns and verbs. 

I may say the same of adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions.^ For 
the purpose of analysing words, a thorough knowledge of prepositions 
is of the utmost importance ; without it, to attempt the task is to 
attempt an impossibility ; but of prepositions the two essays give next 
to nothing. 

But I need not any further multiply examples. It is the furthest 
from my wish to find fault with Mr. Edgeworth and Major Leech. 
They were pioneers in an untrodden field, and as such, they deserf o 
our thanks for wJiat they have done, and not our reprobation for 
what they could not do ; and in noticing their papers, my only wish is ‘ 
to point out what reiufwns to bo done, and the rich fkdd that lies 
open to the scholar who would devote a season in the “ happy 
valley*' to the philology of that place. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed, since the publication of 
the papers under notice, and Kashmir lias been visited year after 
year by shoals of intelligent summer tourists, but nothing has been 
done to throw any new light on the language of that country, and 
it remains this day as ill known to us as the trans-himolayan 
Aiyan dialects of the Hindu Kush, or mount Kailasa. The pajicr of 
the liev. E. Trump on the so-called Kafir language— an Aryan ver- 
nacular of the Indian Caucasus, is even more imperfect than those 
of Mr. Edgeworth and Major. Leech, and ^the vernacular of KaiUsa 
is all but unknown to us, and yet great interest is attached to the 
history of those languages. They stand as landmarks of the spread 
of the Aryan races from the plateaux of Central Asia, and as such, 
have a peculiar interest for the antiquarian.** 

Mr, Bidden thought that it was incumbent on the Society, in 
making such a proposition, to indicate the course which they consider 
should be pursued, to attain the the object in view. 

Mr. Campbell said ^at he could hardly take upon himself to indicate 
the exact method to be followed — he thought, must be left to the 
Council as the executive of the Society. He only desired to suggest the 
subject to the Council, leaving it to them to follow it out by such methods 
as they might deem most proper. With reference to further observations 
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on the 6 X|> 0 diencj of rendering the proposition more definite, Mr. Camp- 
bell said that if he were to suggest any practical course, it might per* 
haps be something like this ; that the Council should try to find some 
qualified member of the Society willing to undertake an enquiry in 

Cashmere and Chilas.; that, if the Punjab Grovemraent be willing to 
* 

assist, some competent ofiicer — a member of the Educational Depart- 
ment for instance — might be found, whose health required a change, 
and who, instead of remaining in enforced idleness at a hill station, 
might be deputed for a little time to Cashmere — that the Maharajah 
might b0 induced to associate with this gentleman a learned and pro- 
gressive Pandit ; ami that such a trio might, in a few months, do all 
that we qould wish. But, as he had said, all this must he left to the 
discretion of the Council, to whom he could not and would not for a 
moment pretend to dictate. 

Mr. Atkinson suggested, as an improvement, that after the word 
Oliilas, the words * and if thought advL^able’ be inserted in the motion, 

Mr. Campbell was quite prepared to make the alteration suggested, 
mid moved the projiosition of which he had given notice in the 
following form. 

“ That the Council be requested to consider the means of|pbtaining a 
better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and, if 
thought advisable, to solicit tlic aid of the Government of the Punjab, 
and of His Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere to that end,’’ 

Dr. Partridge seconded the proposition. The Chairman, in putting 
the motion, remarked that the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
a new and living Arian language could not be overrated. Sufficient 
attention had never been paid in India to the spoken languages, and 
while many scholars were occupied in the study of the literary languages 
of India, the vast mine of wealth that lay around us in the numerous 
provincial languages and dialects had l)een neglected. He felt sure 
that the Society would support Mr. Campbeirs resolution. 

The resolllhon was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Riddell desired to express his dissent frjjn the remark of the 
Ohairman, that the provincial dialects had been neglected. Numerous 
vocabularies, &o. had been prepared, and would be found in the 
Society's joumalE and elsewhere. 

Mr« Heeley explained that what he meant to express was, that those 
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IimgiiageR and dialects had never been made the objects ot scientifie 
stady. Undonhtedly stepe had been talseii towards the o<^edioii of 
materials, bift the analysis which alone could bo produrtive of nsehil 
resnits, had never been applied. 

Mr. GampbeH then addressed the meeting, as follows :~ 

It may have come to the knowietige of some members of the Society, 
that the Council has lately taken action with tlm view of obtaining in 
connection with industrial and other exhibitions, the coMection and 
ciassihcation of variotTs races of man. Wllen^ I soggeHtcd the collection 
of the crnnia of the aboriginal and other races of India, the then 
President, Mr. Grote, remarked tliat the individuala more immediately 
interest(»d might liave some not unnatural prejudice aginst parting 
with thtdr crania. I felt that, oven when the interests of science 
were concfi*rn*<l, so reasoikible a prejudice iimst be respected, and could 
only boj>e that they would be good enough to let the Society have 
their skulls, when tlicy should no longer have use for them. At the 
kst meeting, wc had ocular proof that endeavours to this end had not 
been wholly misuceessful, and I understand that on a late visit to the 
Andamans, I>r. Smith found a mourning widow of very aboriginal 
persuasion, wearing her luisbamrs skidl as a Hovt of locket, and who, with 
great anxiety, concluded a bargain for the sale of it for the moderate 
snni of 1 rupee. Another and more immediate solution of the difficulty 
has, however, been suggested, viz. that the possessors of interesting 
skulls might be not unwilling to let us examine them, while still on 
their shoulders, and on the proposition of Dr. Fayrer the Ooiiucil 
have taken up the subject, and hope to bring abont arrangements of 
the kind on a large scale. 1 believe that Dr. Fayrer is entirely right : 
that we ai’c greatly in<lebted to him for bringing the matter before 
the Council ; and that in inairy ways the study of the human features and 
characteristics in living fi^>eciiuens will be above all things interesting 
aiuUadvantageous. I hav j long thought so, and I waamuch struck by 
seeing men most interesting and curious races carrytn^jltehiiigs down 
to the Punjab Exhibition two or three years ago ; the men, who were no^ 
to be exhibited, seemed to me much more curious than the things they 
were taking to exhibit, and at the time 1 ventured to suggest that the 
men also might be exhibited, but it was then too late. I will not now 
detain the meeting by any detaiis. 1 will only say that 1 understand 
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th(i project to be, to try, in tbe first instance, to obtain a sort o{ 
exhibition or congress of the local races fonml in and near Bengal 
and other proyinees, on the occasion of Local Industrial Exhibitions ; 
and the eventnal ho|.»e is, that the way being thus prepared, we may 
at some not very distant day have in Calcutta a great ethnological 
congress ol all the races of India in its widest sense ; in fact of all 
.Southern Asia and the Xrchipelngo, a congress of such a character that 
many of the Savants and accomplished men of Europe may not 
improbably be induced to take a part in it. 1 think it most desirable 
that the proposition should he made known to the members of the 
Society at large, and to the public, with whose support I trust that 
it will be worked out : also that the Council should be supported in 
the matter by tbe vote of a general meeting, I hope therefore, that 
the Council will think it pro[»er to read the coiTCpondence at the next 
meeting, that the meeting will sanction what has been done, and 
that the subject will be found to 1 h 3 one of great general interest. 
With this object, I beg to give notice of the following motions at tho 
next meeting on the first Wednesday of April. 

“ 1. That tbe corresjsuulence and proceedings of the Council regard- 
ing the proposed ethnological gathering be read. 

“ 2. That the Society approve of the action of the Council in the 
matter. 

3. That a copy of the Proceedings be communicated to the Punjab 
Government, with tho expiession of a hoj)e, that it also w^ill take an 
early opportunity of collecting and comparing specimens of the various 
very interesting and highly developed races in and about its territory, 
as a measure preliminary to a more general ethnological cougiess.” 

Mr Waklie remarked on the speeimeu of a Caiidie and Ear-rings 
from Bum^ah, presented to tho Society at its meeting in Jauuaiy by 
S. Avdall, Ewp 

I have examined the samples of a Bimnesc candle and ear ring which 
was presentdiho tlie Society by the llev. Mr. Long at the January 
meeting, and find that they are, as 1 then suggested, composed of Pa- 
raffin or the solid hydrocarbon which is found in the Petroleum of 
Rangoon and other places. Those petroleums agree in their general 
eharaeiers with the oils obtained by the stow distillation of coal and 
bituminoos shales, in contradistinction to the tarry products obtained by 
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the quick distillation of coal for illuminating gas. They am found in 
many quarters of the globe, — in Burmah, on the shores of the Oas- 
plan, in North America, and in numerous other places, and consist of 
a mixture of many oily compountls varying in degrees of fluidity^ and 
volatility as also in their relation to chemictil agents. Certain of them 
can be removed by the action of strong acids and alkalies^ which form 
coagula in solutions : the matter remaining ^^composed of a mixture^ 
of oily faubstanccs, compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen, all of pretty 
nearly the same composition, but of different degrees of density and 
volatility. When distille<l, the lighter and more volatile portions coruo 
over first ; the denser and less volatile last. If the latter jjortions bo 
e\pos(*d to cold, a solid substance crystallizes which can bo freed from 
the liquitl oils by pressure — cold oi>d warm — and purified by chemical 
prot*csst‘s. This solid substance is the Paraffin. 

‘‘ \Mien pure, Paraffin is a white, translucent/crystaliine, brittle sub- 
stance ; 80 friable indeed, that it can be powdered even in this climate. 
In these respects, it difleis considerably from wax, of which these eiir 
rings and caudle wore at first supposed to be composed ; as also by 
fusing at a somewdiat leaver temperature. The most striking point of 
differcncf* is the absence of }>lasticity in Paraffin, a property which 
renders bcts-wax so valuable. 

“In a scientilic point of view, the subject of greatest interest, con- 
nected with these substances, Ls their origin. Ajiplication was made to 
Mr. Avdall,.who presented them, through Mr. Long, but no informa- 
tion could he obtained on the |K)int in question. But, as I stated at 
the time, I luid examined speciiiieiis of a similar material which had 
been found in the 8uri*iee of tlie ground in some parts of Burmah j and 
tlicrc can be little doubt that the Paraffin had been separated from the 
petroleum by the slow operation of heat, atmospheric oxygen and water, 
and possibly some constituents of the soil, afionling another instance 
amongst a host oi otliers, in which the changes which are effected by 
the Chemist in the laboratory or in the factoiy by pofiarful agents, 
in houi-s or days, are brought about by nature by the operation of 
the feeblest chemical agencies extended over years or centuries.” 

Letteia were read — 

1. Fi om Babu Rakhal Doss Haidar, Deputy Collector, Manblioom, 
Pumlia, through Col. Dalton, two letters on some old temples near the 
Barakar river. 
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The foUdwing is an abstract. 

The temples ("four in number) are situated on a rock close by the 
spot where the Ghrand Trunk Koad crosses the Barakar river. They 
ate sarronnded by ruins which indicate that the site was that of a 
large monastery. The courts were at one time all paved with stone^ 
and the temples were highly ornamented , and contained stone figures 
^of great beauty. On thfr right hand side of the entrance of the most 
piodem looking of the templeSj there are two inscriptions. One of 
them, in the old Bengali character, dated Wednesday, the 8th of the 
wane in the month ol Plidlguna, Saka year 13B3=A. D. 1459,. 
records the dedication of a number of idols by one Haripriya, the 
favourite wife of a king. 

Although tlio iu8crii>tion’ gives no clue to the sect of the dedicator, 
her name (the beloved of Havi), the subject of the dedication (a number 
of gods), and the allusion to Haris Chandra and future rewards, leave 
no doubt of its being a Hindu record. 

The following arc its transcript and translation. 

Transcript, 

^©f5sfc?i 

» 

TramlaUion, 

On a fortunate Wedncs<lay, the 8th of the wane, in thb month of 
Phalguna, in the Saka year 1883, Haripriya, the favourite of the 
most beautiful {Bhurisri) lord of the earth (king, likusakra) with 
a view to obtain rewards in a future world, handsomely consecrated a 
number of divine images even as Haimdiandra did (of yore). 

2. — ^From Col. R. C. Tytler, describing a specimen of VuUur 
fnomchm, 

UmhaUaj 3id March ^ 1866. 

Mtdsab Gbotb, — I have this moment, or rather an hour ago, shot 
« splendid 8pe<;;imen of that rare and noble bird the Vidiur monachns. 
Although the bird lignres in museums, little or nothing seems to be 
known of it, further than what dried skins can give : I have been 
watching those I have mm very closely, so I send yon an account for 
publication. For there can be uo doubt but that many will be interested 
in the little I have to say. 
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** I have iJways found this bird a very rare species : the first I ever 
saw wild, were two in the Punjab, in November, 1842. They were sitting 
in the centre of a large field, and it was quite impossibL to appr^ch 
them : I again fell in with another pair at Oorai near Cawnpore in 
December, 1855 ; they were feeding on the carcass of a dead bullock, 
along with two or three Gyps and numbers of Gyps Bengatemis^ 

G. Indicm and Atagyps Calvus ; the smaller vultures shewed no 
signs of alarm at the huge appearance of the Mmiachm ; but I remarked 
that the latter were in the 00011*6 of the group of vultures, and hml 
evidently the masterly choice of position on the carcass. I had only 
No. 8 shot in my gun, an<i the nearest I could approach them was at a 
distance of about 80 or 90 yards; so that although I fired, it proved 
perfectly useless. The birds scarcely seeiiiod to feel it, for they flew 
lajsily away, and gradually ascended to a tremendous hciglit, describing 
circles in their ascent, till they were almost out of sight, and I saw 
nothing more of them, or of any more till in December, 1865, at 
Umballa, when I was driving to the City from Cantonments, and my 
son Frank, who was sitting beside me, drew my attention to two 
Wge vultures, surrounded by smaller vultures, on the carcass of a 
horse. We immediately drove up to the place, and I again saw this 
rare bird. There were three of them ; and they allowed us to approach 
with the Dog cart, as I liad no gnu with me, to within 80 yards, and 
then flew lazily away, and describing circles, ascended to an incredible 
height. A few days afterwards, I saw three more flying in company 
with other vultures, but far too high for a shot. This morning, the 8rd 
Mamh, 1860, I had just returned from shooting, when I found a note 
waiting for me from Dr. Scott, medical store-keeper, saying he had 
just seen two of these birds, feeding, with other vultures, on the carcass 
of a horse ; and described the place so well, that although I was very 
tired, 1 at once started for the spot, and then I had the satisfaction of 
again seeing three of these noble vultures, not near the carcass of the 
horse, but at some distance from it, seated on a sand hillock along 
with other vultures. I approached as cautiously as I couj||j : the position 
was a most exposed one, and I had a good opportunity for observing 
these monsters. At first they were about ten yards apart from each 
other, but when my jyresence slightly alarmed tbemi the largest walked 
towards the other, and both then raised themselves to their full height ; 
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and certainly they possessed a most striking appearance. They now put 
their bills together, which they clattered for a short time, apparently 
as if inclined to bite each other. I now approached within 80 yards, 
and as my gun was loaded with large shot, I fired at the largest. He 
was struck beyond all doubt, but both flew away in a most lazy 
unconcerned manner, and after flying about 100 yards, settled on the 
sandy plain, near a few sand hillocks. I again loaded, and cautiously 
approached the spot, concealing myself behind the hillocks till within 
80 yards ; when I again selected the largest, and fired both barrels into 
it, but apparently without any more effect than the last shot, and 
both flew away in a most unconcerned manner. But when at a 
distance of about 600 yards, one suddenly fell down dead, and I 
succeeded in getting this’ truly noble bird and examining a fresh 
killed specimen. It weighs 17 lbs. — extent of wings from tip to tip 
8 feet 2 inches — length, including bill and tail, 3 feet 7 inches — wing 
2 feet 9 inches — ^head and bill GJ inches — ^tarsus 5| inches — middle toe, 
including claw, 6 inches — ^middle claw 1| inches : the tarsus is clothed 
in front with feathers to within IJ inches of claws. Claws black — 
feet and nude skin about the head and neck : livid white, cere livid 
white — upper mandible dark brown — under lighter brown — head 
covered wdth downy feathers in front and top to beyond the eyes 
dark brown — back of the head covered with light brown downy 
feathers. Chin and upper part of throat covered with dark brown 
downy feathers, as well as the cheeks — the entire neck, eyebrows and 
tegion of ears, devoid of feathers, and the skin of a livid white ; length 
of tail 1 foot 7 inches ; round the body and tvings 8 feet, general 
colour very dark brown. ' ^ 

** When flying, the VuUur nxonachus can easily be distinguished from 
other vultures, as no white is visible, and the tail looks very rounded, 
Oyps Bengalemis shews white in the adult bird under the wing, and 
the young bird shews traces of white. In Atagyps Calvus two white 
patches are visible near the breast : the other vultures are light brown, 
and their facets easily distinguished.” 

The Council recommended, on the report of the Philological Com- 
mittee, to publish the Yc^ Aphorisms of Patunjul, in the Sanscrit series 
of the Bibliotheca ludica. 

The Council recommended that the Rev. J. Long he elected a mem- 
ber of the Philological Committee, 
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The followhig gentlenieu duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for, and elected as ordinary members. 

W. Irvine, Es(p 

B^bn Kadar Nath Mookerjee. 

Dr. J. F. Wise. 

A. P. Maciloiiell, Esq. 

And as CoiTCsponding Meiiihers. 

The Rev. M. A. Sherring. 

Prof(‘ssor E. von Sehlagiutwcit. 

The following gentlemen W'ore iiannvl for ballot for the next mooting 
as ordinary rncnibei s. 

II. P. Brodei i<*k, Es<i., M. D , Surgeon, l>st Regiment, Central India 
Horse, An;.;ur. 

Proposed by Mr. II. B. Mudlicott, seconded by Mr. 11. F. Blauford, 

— Henry, Belgian Consul. 

Proposed by Mr. W. L. neclcy, secomlod by Mr. TI. F. Blanford. 

The receipt of the following communications was annonueod, 

1. From Baboo Hopee Nath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteo- 
rological CbscrvaliouH taken at Calcutta in October and November, 
1865. 

2. From the Government of India (Public Works Department,) tlio 
Archmok gical survey rt'poil of the Goveniment of India, for 1864-65. 

3. Froin^ E. B. Harris, Esq. C. S., throiigli T Oblhanq Es<j[. 

A list (d things discovered In the new cxeavations at Sultangung<^, 
up to November 1805 , noth two maps. 

4. Fiom K. Thomas, Esq. The Initial (k)inage of Bengal. 

5. From l)i. A, Sprengcr, Remarks on Barbir do Maynard'H edition 
of Ibn Khordadhc, mid on the Land tax of the Eminre of the Khalyfs, 

6. From C. ilMine, Esq. Notes on the three villages (Anjirnmi, 
Karcciigunge an I Takoura), on the cross roail loading to Etah ; with 
rongli sketches. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For Aprii., 18G(5. 


The monthly General Meeting of the Atiiatic Society of Bengal 
wiis held on W(‘diu\«(iay, the 4th instant. 

liahii llaj«‘ndra Lala Mitra, senior Member, in the chair. 

The proco(‘<lings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Prestnitations wore announced : — 

1. From II. F. Blanfotd, Esq., a copy of the “ Pre-historic man** 
a lecture delivered by him at the Dalhousio Institute, Calcutta. 

2. From J. Murdoch, Esq., a copy of a classified Catalogue of Tamil 
printed books, compiled by him. 

3. From M. Lloj^d, Esq., Tounghoo, a packet of specimens of 
indigenous t».a, supposed to be the same as the Chinese plant. 

The following letter and enclosure which accompanied the donation 
were read.* 

To the. Secretary Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to inform you Hiat I havo^espatehed 
to your adurcbs a packet containing leaves of, I think, the China Tea 
plant. 

During a trip over the Karen hills, east of and 30 miles from Toung- 
hoo, I encamped in a valley called in Burmese “ Lekpet Aing” or the 
** tea fake.” On the hills about this valley I found the tea on an 
elevation of from 3000 to 4000 feet above sea level. I forward on 
extra<'t from my ofitcial journal. 

You will observe from my journal, I note that the leaf answers the 
description given of the tea leaf. The planlation, (it appears the 
trees were originally planted, see my journal,) has now become a 
wilderness, the bushes have become trees, some 30 to 40 feet high* 
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The Karens cut down hundreds of these trees annually to make room 
for their rice clearings. 

The spot is distant from Tounghoo 84 miles. A good supply of 
water all the year round. Small quantities of ice can be collected in 
December and January : road easy for elephants and bullocks. 

If the specimens forwarded are not sufficient to enable an opinion to 
be formed as to the value of the plant, kindly let me know how a 
fresh lot should be prepared before despatch. 

March Zrdy 1866. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. Lloyd, 

, Deputy Ctmmissio7ier^ Tounghoo. 

Extract from the Deputy Commissioner of Tounghoo’s Journal, on 
his visit to the Gyeikki country. 

After crossing the Dha Thuay Kyouk mountain, the road is 
almost a continued descent ; here and there a small but abrupt hill 
has to be passed over. After travelling between 5 and 6 miles, the 
Tha Kho Creek is crossed, a small stream whicdi runs into the 
Toukyagat, whose course is east of the “ Dha Thoay Kyouk” mountain. 
The road then passed into a valley known as Lek Pet Aing. This valley 
nms almost north and south, two miles in length, with an avciage 
breadth of 260 yards ; the valley is sorrounded by a small range of 
hills : whichever way the eye is turned, on these hills the tea plant is 
to bo found in abundance. A small colony of Slums settled here last 
year, with a view to prepare this tea for the Tounghoo markets : the 
colony consisted of l<|l>ut 50 souls, but 30 died of fever during the 
rains ; which drove those who were spared away. The Sliaiis pronounced 
the tea plant a little inferior to the same plant found in abundance in 
the Shan States, but stated that, with })rojxu- cultivation, it could he 
greatly improved. 

** The hills all about are covered with tea trees, I saw some between 
80 and 40 feet high. The leaves of this tree are alternate, and have, 
what I have read of as peculiar to the leaf, viz. a leathery feeling and 
a marking with transparent spots. On making enquiries as to the 
origin of the trees, I am informed that between 200 and 300 years ago 
a Shan Tsawbwa, byname “ Tonngbaloo,” built a large town near 
Iiekpet-Aing/‘ and planted tea trees, but the Tsawbwa was not allowed 
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to remain long, as tbe Burmese attacked his people, and broke ftp the 
settlement.’* 

4. From A. H. Blechynden, Esq., Secretary Agri-llorticultural 
Society, three packets of wood obtained in digginga well atBallygunge. 

Mr. Blanford observed that the specimens on the table were evi- 
dently similar in character to those which he ha<l describeil in a note 
on a tank-section at Sealdah, pablished in the thirty-third volume 
of the Society’s Journal. These had been pronounced by Dr. T. Anderson 
to be specimens of Sun<lri, and had been obtained at depths of from 
20 to 30 feet, from stumps of trees with the roots attached in situ. 
In the paper rofeured to, ho had eTidoavoured to sho\v that their 
occurrenfo at t])is and similar depths appeared to obtain over a very 
large part of the Gangetic delta; and that it could only be explained 
by assuming that a general subsidem'e of il» delta to a depth of 18 or 
20 feet had taken place siuoe the trees grew on a former land surface. 

Dr. J. Anderson reported that the following specimens were 
adiled to Museum during the month of March, 1866. 

Presfintations, 

From Dr. J. Amlcrson, one Vij^era Bussellii^ one CohrUf one 8m 
AndanuineufiiHj one Gyps Bengalemis, one Oriolm Melayiocejthalus^ one 
PtvnqiUH Edwardsiij one Lutm Nalr. 

Through Dr. J. Anderson, a collectibn of snakes, lizards and Crus- 
tacea from the Andaman Islands. 

From IV .*S. Atkinson, Esq, 1 Nest of Nectariuia NipaJemis and of 

a Nvctfiririiu f^'p, 'f 

From J. A. (?ockl)Urn, Esq, 1 Python molu'njJt 

Frtuii J. Olibard, 3 Marine boring Annelids taken from the 
timbers of a ship. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Campbell moved, in accordance with the notice 
given at the last meeting : 

That the correspondence and proceedings of the Council, regarding 
the proposed ethnological gathering, be read.” The motion having 
been put and carried, tbe Secretary read the following correspondence. 

From J. Fayebr, Bstt., M. D., 

Professor of Surgery in Medical College, 

" To J? Akdbrson, Esa., M. D., 

Nahiral History Secretary^ Asiatic Society^ Bengal. 

My oear Sir,— I shall feel obliged by your submitting the follow- 
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iiig suggestion to tlie Council of the Asiatic Society for consideration, 
and I hope, adoption, and elaboration. 

The project may, at first, seem rather a startling one, but, on 
reflection, I believe it will be admitted that, were it carried out in a 
liberal spirit, much benefit might result to Science, and light be 
thrown on many obscure points in the natural history and affinities 
of the various sections of the human race. 

** A circular has recently been issued by the Society, requesting all 
who are in a position to do so, to contribute Crania, with a view to 
the illustration of the Ethnology of India, and indeed of the world. 
But, valuable as such contributions might be, I think they would 
fall short of the advantages to be derived by anthro])ological science 
from a study of the races themselves in life. 

** I would propose, therffore, that the aid of Government be sought, 
in conjunction with the Asiatic Society, in bringing together in one 
great ethnological exhibition, typical examples of the races of the old 
world, and that they should be made tlie subject of scientific study 
when so collected. 

“ Calcutta is peculiarly situated for the easy and rapid accomplish- 
ment of this project, and, with a little aid ami support from Govern- 
ment and its officers, there can be no doubt that it might, after due 
notice, be easily carried out. 

The vast variety of tribe's of the human race that might thus be 
assembled, would offer an op]>ortunity of studying their natural 
history and peculiarities, that has never yet been realized. 

“ Such a gathering miglit well take place after the fashion of the 
late Exhibition, at Aliporc, of the lower animals and the products of 
the country. 

“The object here proposed surely has not less interest, for it is not 
merely in its scientific aspect that it meiits consideration. 

“ It is not necessary now to enter into details ; the general proposition 
is all I need desire to place before tlio Society. Should it meet with 
support from the Council, I should be happy* to aid in devising a 
detailed plan as to the extent of the aid we should seek from 
Government and the public, 

“ Knowing the deep interest you take in this subject, I feel sure that 
you will agree with me in the general proposition. I therefore leave 
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it to you to commend it to the Council, with such support or alteration 
a« you may deem expedient.’’^ 

Yours sincerely, 

Calcutta, im December, 1865. J. Fatrbr. 

Extract from the Proceeding of the Council under date the 
2nd February, 1866. 

“ Rea<l the minutes of the Council on Dr. Fayrer^s letter, proposing 
that assiKtance be requested from the Oovernmont in collecting in an 
Ethnological Exhibition, typical examples of the races of the Old 
World, that they be made the subject of study when collected. 

“ Refen-ed for report to a Coniiulttee consisting of Dr. Fayrer, 
A. Grotp, Esq., Dr. 1). Boyes Smith, W. L. Hceley, Esq., Dr. John 
Anderson, and Dr. 3. B. Pailridgc ; with power to add to their number,’* 

No. 1^9. . 

Front John Andkrson, Esq., M. D., 

Natural History Secretary, Asiatic Society, 

Tu E. C. Bayley, Esq., 

Secretary to the Govt, of India, Home Department, 

Asiatic Sfcietys Rooms, CaleuUa, ^tk March, 1866, 

“ Sir, — W itli reference to tlie annexed letter from Dr. J. Fayrer 
to tbe Natural History Secretary of the Asiatic Soei<ity, I have the 
honor to inioun you, tliat the Council of the Society have considered 
the proposition embodied in the letter, and, I am requested to say, it 
has receiv'.'tl their cordial support. 

“ The Cumu’il were umndnious in regarding tlic proposition as one 
highly calculated to advance the science of ethnology, and they 
believe it to contain a recognition of the only method by which many 
of the historical, philological and anatomical facts of the science will 
Ikj rightly umlerstood. 1 am, therefore, directed to request, in the hope 
that the proposal will meet with the approval and support of Govern- 
ment, that the claims of Dr. Fayrcr*s admirable and original proposition 
may be submitted for the coitshleration of His Excellency the 
Governqj-General in Council. 

In the proposition, as it originally stands, it is intended to bring 
together in congress, typical examples of all the races of man found 
scattered throughout the Asiatic Continent and the Pacific Archipelago, 
and in no other part of the world does man present such a diversity of 
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physical; linguistic and social characters ; — characters, however, which, 
as yet, are meaningless and unconnected. 

Human history and tradition, and all the facts bearing on the 
history of the domestication of the lower animals, point to the above 
geographical area as the first residence of primaeval man ; the enlarged 
study, therefore, of recent man in the area becomes one of surpassing 
importance. 

“ The Council are of opinion that one gi cat reason why the Science 
of Ethnology has not progressed in a ratio corresponding with that 
which in past years has characterized the advance of other and 
cognate sciences,^ is due to the fact that the Natural History 
method has never as yet been applied to the elucidation of the various 
phenomena which ethnology offers for our observation and research. 
They believe that Dr. Fayrer’s propc»sitiou is based upon an appre- 
ciation of this great w'aiit, and they feel convinced, if the method 
which he has proponnde<l for meeting it, is carried out in an enlightened 
spirit and countenanced by the support of a liberal Government, that 
Ethnology will enter upon a brilliant career of discovery. 

It is proposed to bring together typical examples of each race, 
and to make them the subject of careful and scientific description. 
Every physical character will he carefully noted and registered by 
means of photograplis and by plaster of Paris casts, and the type of 
each apoken language will be determined, and the i>rominent social 
customs of each tribe will be described; and by applying the com- 
parative system or true natural history method, an attempt will be 
made to determine their ufhuities* 

“ The Council have the honor to suggest that the proposed Ethnolo- 
gical Congress would form a fitting adjunct to the General Industrial 
Exhibition for 1869-70, which the Governor-General in Council has 
recommended for the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
such an occasion, Calcutta, owing to its geographical proposition, will 
he thronged with the specimens of many Indian and Asiatic tribes 
and races ; and tlie Council are of opiiiiou, that if the opporlmnity be 
fully taken advantage of, little diMculty will be experienced in 
illustrating the Ethnology of the whole of the area to which I have 
fldluded, and in brining together nearly all the persistent modifications 
of the huntim race. 
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The Council are fully impressed with the importance of the many 
and intricate details which will have to be considered before the 
scheme is fully matured, whilst they appreciate the many difficulties 
w’hich suggest themselves : still they are satisfied that the scheme is 
one which can be matured, if the Government of I’ dia will give it 
their countenance and suppoil. 

“As a preliminary step to the further maturing of the scheme, I 
am desired to suggest that a detailed statement of the various races 
found in India be called for from each Government. The Council be* 
lieve that such a list would be of great interest, and prove a valuable aid 
to the study of Et]inf)logy. 

“ If the sanction o^ Government is given to Dr. J. Fayror's proposal, 
and the Council suggestion that tlie Congress should form a part of 
the General Indnstriul Exhibition for 1869-70 is approved, it will be 
nec<‘ssaiy iiltiniately to interest the services of the French, llussiaii, 
Chinese, Spanish and Dutch Governments, with the view of obtaining 
examples of tlic various tribes found in their Asiatic territories, and 
from the intmest whicdi the majority of these Governments have 
always manifested in the progress of science, the Council feel confident 
that the proposed Congress will meet with their cordial support. 

“ Knowing thiit the Government of India has always, in the past, 
lent aid to anf scheme tending to spread a knowledge of the benefits 
of civilization and to advance learning, the Council have every 
asHurunce of the snccess of their proposition, and feel confident of the 
support of Government.’’ 

I have, <Src. 

(Stl.) John Andeuson, M. D. 

Srcretiiry for Nidural History^ Asiatic Sat iety, 

A copy of the above was alsf; addressed to the Secretaiy, Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department. 

No. 141. 

From John Anuerson, Esq., M. D., 

Natnrai Hisitfry^ Secretary^ Asiatic Society, 

To thi Secret ary to the Government of Bmigcd^ 

Asiatic Society's Pooms^ Cukwtta^ %th March^ 1866. 

SiB,-— I have the honor to submit for the consideration of His 
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Honop the Lieutenant-Governor, the accompanying letter from 
Dr, Fayrer to the Natural History Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and a copy of a letter addressed by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society to the Foreign and Home Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

** I am requested by the Council to lay before you a modification of 
Dr. Fayrer’s proposal, in the hope that it will meet with the approval 
of His Honor the Tiieutenant- Governor. The Council believe that 
this modified proposition might be carried out with comparative ease 
(luring the Agricultural Exhibition at the end of the present year, 
and with great advantage to Anthropological Science. 

This modified proposition is not intended to interfere with or super- 
sede the original one, which the Council fain hope will meet with the 
cordial support of tlic Government of India, 

The Council are of o[)inion that an Ethnological Congress of all the 
tribes found in Bengal, Ne]>al and Biirmah, and in the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands would bo oiui of easy accomplishment ; especially at 
the time indicated, ns cxam])les of many of the above tribes will bo 
drawn to Calcutta by the Agricultural Exhibition. 

If this}>roposalm(u*ts u ith the appioval of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Council of the Asiatic Society have to re([uest, with a view to 
further details, that Tlis Honor will be pleased to instruct all Com- 
missioners in Bengal to furnish ollicial lists of all the races of men 
found in their respective districts, and to indicate in these lists the 
means at their^ disposal for t}u‘ transport of individuals of each tribe 
to the Congress in Calcutta, and the probable expense of so doing. 

** The Council, after a careful consideration of the whole subject, 
believe that this is the fiist step to the completion of the design, and 
as all the arrangements will still remain to be made for the transit of 
specimens of each race to Calcutta after the above returns have been 
supplied, the Council earnestly request that the information now (jailed 
for, may be fumished not later than the end of April. 

The Council, in recommoudiug tliis project 'ior the (x>n6ideration of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, feel certain that there can only be one opinion 
regarding the scientific importance of Dr. Fayrer’s conception in its 
modified form, and of the amount and kind of knowledge it will 
convey to us of Indian Ethnology \ and they have therefore every 
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coafideiice in sabtuiitiug the proposition for the sfinction of the 
Lieuleneut- Governor, who has always manifested a keen appreciAlon 
of the benefits which result from scientific research.’* 

I have, <fec. 

(Sd.) J. Andkrson, M. D , 
Natural History Secretary^ Asiatic Society^ 

No. 1577. 

From J. Gkoohkgan, Esq., 

OJuj, Junior S^xrt fary to the Govt, of jdengaU 
To the Seoretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Fori William^ the lOf/i March y 1866. 

General. 

Hir, — I am directed to ackmiwledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 141 of the 8tli instant, and in reply to say thai. instructions have 
been issued to all Conimissioncrs under the authority of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, for the pi^paration and submission of lists of all races of 
men found in tbeir respective divisions. I am at the same time to 
point out that the Asiatic Society arc mistaken in supposing that 
there will be a general Agricultural Exhibition held at the end of 
this year. It is not proposed to hold such exhibition till the cold 
w eather of 1867-68. 

I havc, <^c., 

• (Sd.) J. (iROdllKOAN, 

Offy, Junior Secy, to the jffovt, of Bengal, 

Mr. Campbell then addressed the meeting os follows : — ** My next 
motion is this— 

2. That the Society approve of the action of the Council in the 
matter.” 

” You have now hoard the correspondence which speaks for itself 
and shows you Dr, FayTer*s plan and the proceedings of the Council 
upon it. It is true that.ih^ whole matter is as yet in embryo, but 
my object in bringing it forward to-night, is the hope of enlisting, in 
favour of the project, the sympathies of the meml)er» of the Society iu 
all parts of the country, and of the public at large. Nothing can 
come into the world full fledged, and things don*t grow iu the dark. 
I hope that by the aid of many energetic and highly-informed mem* 
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bers, and by en^sting in the di 8 Ci:^ion the Public and the Press, the 
thing may gradually take practical shape and fruit may be home. 

“ I will not now address myself to the more magnificent proposal 
which Dr, Fayrer, with a worthy enthusiasm, hopes to realise some 
years hence, a great International Congress, in which the races of all 
Asia, Australia, and the Isles even to tlie farthest Pacific, may be collec- 
ted together in Calcutta as a gi*eat centre, and all the Savans of Europe 
and America may flock here to see tbem. That may, I hope, some day 
be realised ; but it will take time, and there are steps intermediate before 
irrriving at tlmt consummation. I do not wonder that at this early stage 
the Q-ovemment of India should cautiously abstain from pledging 
themselves to this Congress, till the project has taken a more 
definite shape. Meantime they give us the assistance which we 
desire, by collecting information for us. Looking especially to the 
advantage of a pmctical beginning, I wouhl submit to the meeting a few 
remarks regarding the hiimbh‘r project, w'hich is the subject of the 
letter to the Governmout of Beiigid. It seems probable that a com- 
mencement can best be made i)y Local Ethmdogical Exhibitions on a 
comparatively small scale, and such as can be caniod out at small 
expense and with machinery ready to hand. The body of scientific men 
in this country is not so great, nor the interest of the public in a single 
subject so absorbing, that a Loral Ethnological Exhibition could be 
expected to stand alone; btit it may, as tlie Bi>eciak Committee on the 
subject thinks, wth great advantage and interest, he combined with 
the Local Agricultural and Industrial Exhibitions. For a project 
of this kind, no place is so favourably situated as Calcutta, and no 
country contains a greater awl more interesting variety of races than 
the Bengal Lieut-Governorsh!]> and its borders. If we go no farther 
than the bazars of this city, we there find an immense assemblage 
of most marked tribes and rat^^s of almost every nation and every 
clime of Southern Asia and the Isles. And, as I think 1 once before 
remarked, if we only explore this ‘ maidau’ at our doors, and examine 
the coolies working on the ditches, we nray discover races taore 
peculiar, 11101*6 unknown and undescrilted, more ancient, and more 
interesting, than in any savage and remote country in the world. Tlie 
aboriginal racea come down very largely for lafour of this kind. 
I often stop and look at them, and I have tried to make something of 
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them, but they don’t understand me ; I don’t understand them ; and they 
don’t seem to realise the interest of ethnological inquiries, so I have 
not progressed much, In brief, however, I say, that if we go no farther 
than our bazars and our labouring coolies, wo have the materials for a 
large and important Ethnological Exhibition. The varieties of the 
race are there, but without some arrangement, olassihcation, and 
means of enquiry, little can be done. The proposal really is little 
mute than to collect and marshal good and characteristic specimens 
of the races ready to hand, at such time and place, and with such 
facilities for communication, that they can be systematically studied 
by tlmse who take an interest in such matters. * 

** To ren<l *t cojuplcte an Exhibition of this kind in Calcutta, wo 
should hoj>o Uiat the J^ocal Government would consent to bring 
together, at no greater expense than is now devoted to the transport 
of animals aiul goods, specimens of such races subject to it, as are not 
found in and about Calcutta. I will only glance at some of the races 
within the limits of the Province. To begin with, wc have not only 
^in Bengal but also in Behar a large portion of llindoostan, and good 
samples of the Hindustani races. All or almost all the tribes and 
castes of Bengal and Iliudustan, 'would be represented without any 
difft<*uUy. On the western border-land, in the Cliota-Nagpore 
Commis^ionor.4up and the borders of Cuttack, we have what lean only 
describe as a ]»erij|ct congeries of aboriginal tribes of every kind, 
liravidian Goods and Ilajmahaleea, the Cooli<‘ tribes, Moondalos and 
Blioomiges and Sontals ; Bhooyasand Khonds and others yet unclassed. 
They arc all within easy reach of Calcutta, (when not, as they are for 
the most part, alicady here.) and they have much engaged the attention 
of a very scientific man, Col. Dalton, the Coininissionor. An exhibition 
of Aborigines w ouM be the easiest thing in the world. And as they 
are such excellent labourers, they might be utilised as Coolies to put 
in order the Exhibition grounds at certain times, while at others 
they take their seats for the instruction of the Public. 

Then on the other side of Bengal, on the East, we have another 
equally extensive congeries of radesof another great item of the human 
family, the Mongolian and Indo-Chinese, represented in its principal 
branches, Thibetaikii Burmese, Siamese proper, and by a vast variety of 
tribes, civilized and savage* Of these also, an assorted cargo 
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might very eamly be brought down in a Steamer^ A few Anda- 
manese would give ns one of the most primitive and interesting 
of all races. The port of Calcutta would supply Chinese and 
Malays, Africans, and men of the Persian Gulf and Arabia. 
Some interesting specimens might be obtained from Nepal f^d 
Burmah, eacji within a very few days’ journey. Altogether, I 
maintain that at a very small expense, and with very easy arrangement, 
a very large and important Ethnological collection might be brought 
together at any Exhibition in Calcutta. The plan then which I 
would suggest, would be somewhat as follows. That an Ethnological 
brkndh should be added to the next Agricultural Exhibition, in which, 
without in any way tiegrading men and brethren to the position of 
animals, opportunity should be given for studying man at least to the 
same extent to which animals are studied ; a study which, in the case 
of humans, should extend to language and to mental qualities, as wel| 
as to physical qualities. I would engage a suitable number of indivi- 
duals of pronounced type, as Exhibitors on a suitable remuneration. 
I would erect a sufficient number of booths or stalls divided into com- 
partments, like the boxes in a theatre or tlie shops in a bazar ; I woulcl 
arrange, that on certain hours, on certain days, the Exhibitors, classified 
according to races and tribes, should sit each in his own stall, should 
receive and converse with the Public, and submit to be photographed, 
painted, taken off in casts, and otherwise rcasonab^ dealt with, in the 
interests of science. I ^vould have each stall properly labelled with 
particulars of race, habitat, age, <fec. of the occupants, and would pro- 
vide competent interpreters to enable them to communicate with the 
Public. In this way I think that a commencement might be made 
of such a scientific study of man, as has never yet been attempted ; 
and I believe that those who first in practice break the ice and com- 
mence work in tliis direction, may be the Pioneers of great movements 
and earn for themselves a name in history. 

** I hope, I need scarcely argue, that a movement of this kind is no 
mere dildtanteism. Of all sciences, the neglected study of man is now 
recognised as the most important/ The breeding of horses is a 
science ; the breeding of cattle is a science ; I believe that the breeding 
of short-horns is one of the most exciting of English occupations, but 
the breed of man has hitherto been allowed to multiply at hap hazard. 
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Man bimsclf alioubl aurdy be tbo subject of a science ; not only are his 
pliyiucal features parallel to those of tlie animals, and capable of a like 
improvement, but we know that mental qualities also are hereditary, 
and we may presume capable of similar improvemeui. Prom a scien- 
tifig^tudy of Man, his physique, his language, his laws, his miud and 
his inaniicrs, much of history, prior to written rccor h is % brought to 
light; and as history repeats itself, by studying contemporaneous races 
in an early stage of development, we may bjr»t see man ae^e existed 
many thousand years ago. When we bettor understand his nature, 
his varieties, and the laws of his deveh»pniont, wo may better improve 
him. Ahead) great fpiestions are pressing on the world, with which, 
from want oi a hudicient knowleilge of the creature man, wo are 
totally unjn'e)>ured to deal. Tlie world is becoming more and more 
one great count j) ; race meets raec, the black witli the white, the 
Arian witli the Turanian and the Negro ; and questions of miscegena- 
tion or separation are very pressing. In more tlian one quarter of the 
world the Negro is a groat diiliculty, and opinions regarding him are 
still uttiuly discordant. Some assert liim to be not only a man and a 
nrother, but just as goo<l as ourselves ; others assort that ho is only fit 
for slavery. Kvtni in these da)s, T find that in England, at the An- 
tliropologieal Society, a bold naval oflicer broadly propounded that last 
doctrine, afjpnu ally, (if we may trust the report,) with considerable 
sympathy among fljj? audience ; and he even went so far as to enunciate? 
with reference to the late lamentable occurrences in Jamaica, that it 
was totally unneccKsary to wait for the evidence, since, to his knowledge, 
the Negro \> an animal so vicious, so stupid, so degu'oded, that it nmst 
have been right to shoot him down. To solve tlie great questions of 
the day, we ought to know how and how far the varieties of our race 
are capabh' of iinprovenient ; what is tlie effect of the intennixture of 
various races, ami much more Ix'sides. We have here, us I said, at a 
{Kiint where the extreincH ol different races meet, and where we have 
them both pure, and hlemled in every possible degree, — wo have here, T 
repeat unrivalled oppoHunities for such studies, and 1 trust that we shall 
make the most of them. I beg to move that the action of the 
Council in this matter l>e approved by the Society.** 

Mr. Beverley seconded the proposition ; wliicli was then put to the 
meeting, and carried unauimously* 
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Mr. Campbell then rose to propose the third resolution, of which he 
ha<l given notice, and addressed the meeting to the following effect : — 
1 hope we may l(Jbk to see the way paved for a great Ethnological 
Congress, not by one only, but by many local Exhibitions. I have 
addressed myself more particularly to that which we may, I tmet, 
before long have in Calcutta ; but there is one other locality which I 
would also wish to be permitted to make the subject of a special 
motion, o4 account of its extreme importance. I allude to the Punjab. 
I may almost say, that if one-half of the races of mankind are to be 
found in Bengal, the other half may be found in and about the Pun- 
jab. At any rate not only all India, but all Asia, and a good deal 
besides, would be represented at the two points of Calcutta, and Lahore 
or Peshawur : the south and east at the one, the noith and west at the 
other. If the varieties to be found in Bengal are perhaps more nu- 
merous and more original, on the other hand, the highest types of the 
human race are to be found in and near the Punjab. The farther 
you go towards the northwest of India, the finer and handsomer do the 
people become, and I liave no hesitation in saying, that tlie very high- 
est devtdopmeut of the human race, the greatest personal beauty m 
feature and form, is to be found in those regions ; while, in point of men- 
tal acuteness also, the Cashmeroe, for instance, is probably excelled by 
no race in the world. The people of the Punjab plains, though some- 
w’hat dark, are really as fine a race as can anywhere be seen, and in the 
hills immediately beyond, wc have races free from any intermixture oi 
the blood of the Southern Aborigines, (which probably more or less 
intermingles with most Indian races) ; the very purest Arians, fair, ro- 
bust, high-featured, eminently handsome. Whether we European 
Arians have minglovl with some aboriginal Es(|uimaux or Finns oi 
primeval Fish-eaters of soiiie sort, I do not know ; but we cannot all be 
said to be remarkably beautiful, especially ibe labouring classes. 
In the hills of the Indian Caucasus, almost every coolie that you meet 
with a load of apples on his back, might be taken in marble as a model 
of the human kind. In the Punjab then, froiii among the various 
races of Punjabees of the plains and hills, the Caslimerees, the Aff- 
ghans, the Cbilasees and*Kallir8, the Persians and Beloochis, as well 
as some of the Northern Hinditstauee tribes, might be collected the 
hueat show of Arians possible in the world. Again, specimens of all 
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the Tnrkijjh and Mongolian tribes are rfeadily available. That most 
remarkable race of Mongolian featnre, Persian tc^ue, and remarkable 
energy and industry, the Haai.rihs of the hills aWut Ghnznee, ootne 
freely to the Punjab to seek labotir ; and there are in those quarters 
lua^ other pi»culiar tribes. The Tuikish race reaches in fact into 
the territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and boUi by that route 
and hy Cahul, Tnroomans and Northern Asiatics of every dggree find 
their way to the Punjab. There is a Thibetan population all along 
the north-eastern frontier of the Punjab territories, and the races of 
Central Asia eoino in freely by that route. Thus then we might have 
at Lahore the finest Arinn race.s, some of the finest Turanian races, 
and a great vin iiity of races blended between the two. "VVe may look, 
I think, to tie. Lioiiteiiant-Uovernor td the Punjab to encourage any 
good moveuiciit for the advancement of knowledge. I therefore 
would bring the pn'sent movement .specially to his notice, by moving 
the following resolution : — 

** 3. That a coj>y of the Proceedings be comninniente«l to the Pim- 
jl^b Government, witli the expression of a hope that it also will take 
an early opportunity of colleeting and comparing specimens of the 
various very inteiesting and highly developed races in and about its 
territory, as a measure pielimiuary to a more general Kthnuiogical 
Congress.*’ 

Mr. Atkinson seconded the resolutioii. 

In supj)ort of the motion, Mr. Ilnverley wished to point out that, 
although from the enormous variety of district frontier tribes, Bengal 
offered peculiar tacilities for such an Exliibition, as had been proposed, 
still, much valuabli^ iufonrialioii migkt be collected in the Punjab, in 
which cliiection lay the ancient Iran, the cradle of the human race. It 
was to bo exp/'cted that we hhould tlmre find impoitant fmiis which 
Would help to throw light on the earliest liistory of man. The degree 
of asMVtaiJce whit’h the 8tK*icty might expect from Government in 
this matter, woiihl depend, in a great measure, upon the exertions with 
which, in the mean time, it amassed tlie requisite facta and information 
to give interest and value to the specimens when collected. He might 
say, the work! was looking to this society for the solution of many of 
the difitculiics in which the early hist<jry of man was involved, and it 
tlierefore behoved each member to exert himself. There were* two 
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aspects in wllich this subject might be studied, the physical relations 
of the various rac^ and their language and customs. Every one 
might not be competent to deal with the subject in both branches, 
but there were few of the Society’s members, who could but take an 
interest in one or the other of them, 

Mr. Blanford could not accept the suggestion of Mr. Beverley, that 
the centre from which man had radiated, was probably identical with 
the traditional centre of the Arian race. It is indeed unknown at 
what geological period the human race commenced, but the known facts 
of primitive ethnology iinlieate that man’s development in his earlier 
stages was veiy slow, and he could not have made, and indeed so far 
as we know, di<l not make his apj>earancc in Western Europe, at the 
close of the glacial period, until he had made very great advances, and 
had discovered the arts of producing fire, and of providing himself 
with clothing ; the former especially a discovery of great difficulty 
an<l of the highest importance. But the climate of Iran was not at 
the present day one suited to an utterly savage race, and there is good 
reason to believe, judging from the observations of Dr. Hooker in the 
Lebanon, and of Indian Geologists on the former extension of the 
Himalayan glaciers, that in the later Tertiary period, it had been still 
less adaj)ted to the wants of savage man. Moreover during a great 
part of the later Tertiary period, a sea of considerable extent had 
occupied much of the region of Central Asia, cast of the Caspian and 
north of the Hindoo Kush, and had, for a long period, acted as a 
barrier between the faunas of S. E. Asia on the one hand, and that 
of Siberia and Europe on tlie other. Even at the present day, tliere 
is a marked distinction between these faunas. He thought that the 
region of the anthropoid apes, which in habits and wants most nearly 
resembled the umiovelopod animal man, was a far more probable 
centre of the hitler’s origin, and it was notewortliy that in this and 
the neighbouring region of Australia, are to be found at the present 
day some of the lowest human t^'pes, the Negritoes and Australians. 
We could do little more than speculate at present, but suclf facts as 
wo have, appeared rather to point to an equatorial region as the 
place of man’s origin, than to that in which man had develojied into a 
higher form of animal, and from which he had issued at a later 
l>eriod to dispossess and di*ive backwards the less advanced forms of his 
species. 
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Mr. Beverley, vpbile admitting the bigli importance attached to geo- 
logical dincoveriee, nevertheless doubted whether the investigations in 
Central Asia had been suthcieTitly elaborrfte, to warrant the conclnaious 
drawn by the Honorary Secretary. So far, however, from his having 
started a novel idea, the theory was that which, up to the last year or two 
had obtained universal acceptance, and the onm jt, ohaudi lay on those 
seeking to overthrow it. But there was some presumptive evidence 
in favour of Iran, or the parts of Central Asia thereabout, being the 
cai'liest seat of the human family. It was to that country that the 
earliest traditions all pointed, and the history of every country always 
led us back. It >vas from Central Asia that successive races had 
spread both east and west to drive on and supplant each other. In 
the west wc hatl tlio imij>tioiis of the Huns, the Goths and the Turks, 
while India itseli had been frequently invaded from the north-west. 
Indeed it would seem as though, in the struggle for existence, the most 
barbarous tribes had been driven farther and faillier from the common 
centre, and while seeking tlierefore for aboriginal tribes in the islands 
of the racihe and other out-of-the-way corners of the world, wo 
should nevertheless expect to find the cra<Ue of the human family in 
that region, where, apart from European influences, the race had made 
the greatest progress in physitpie and civilization. 

Major Norman observed that many of the Punjab regiments offered 
a great variety of materials for the study of the raee.s from Central 
Asia. In one regiment there were a number of Siah-Posh Kafirs, in 
another, men from the neighbourhood of Kandaliar. He tliought 
that an exhibition of such men would be most desirable. 

Mr. Campbell <‘onld bear wltnoas to the e\'tr<uue interest of the 
Ethnology of many of the Punjab regiments. As a member of the 
Statistical (committee he had endeavoured to obtiiin a return of the 
various tribes repr*‘sented in tlu^se regiments, with tables of the aver- 
age height, weight, and character of the men. This lost charjiicteristic 
is especially well developed by the discipline of a regiment. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith staterl that Dr. Fayrer was unavoidably absent 
from the present meeting, to Ips own great regret. • 

The motion was then put to the vote and carrie<l unanimously. 

The Chairman gave notice that at tlie next meeting the Council 
would move : That this Meeting is desirous of placing on record its 
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appreciation of ,ilie enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
Btudy of Oriental Literature, evinced by the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Punjab, in his late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed 
Oriental College at Lahore.” 

The following letter from E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, was read : — 

No. 3169. 

From E. 0. Bayley, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India* 

To J. Anderson, Esq., M. D., 

Secretary of the Asiatic Society* 

Dated, Fort William, the 31s< March, 1866. 

Home Dept., Public. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter No. 172, dated the 23rd instant, 
I am directed to state that the “ Bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Public Museum nt Calcutta,” having passed into law as Act 
No. XVII. of 1866, the Governor- General in Council is prepared to 
take over the collections of the Society, and to place them in the 
hands of Tnistees, in confonnity wdth the provisions of the above- 
mentioned Act, and with this view, His Excellency in Council re- 
quests that the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will, as 
required by the law, nominate four Trustees as early as possible. 

I have (fee., 

E. C. Bayley, 

Sccy. to the Govt* of India* 

Letters from C. C. »Stevons, Esq. and R. L. Martin, Esq., intimating 
their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

H. 0. Broderick, Esq,, M. D. ; N. A. Henry, Esq., the Belgian 
Consul. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot, as ordinary mem- 
bers, tbe ensuing meeting : — 

W. H. Coxe, Esq., Krishnagur College, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Lieutenant B. Lovett, Kohat, proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
seconded by Mr, W. S. Atkinson, 
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Baboo Peary CMnd Mitra, proposed by Mr. W. S. Atkinson, se- 
conded by Mr, H. F. Blanford. 

Baboo Soorut Nath Mnllick, Howrah, proposed by Baboo J^dava 
Krishna Singh, seconded by Baboo Rajendn:lhl4 Mitra. 

The receipt of the following commuiucatioiih was announced : — 

1. From Baboo Oopinalh Sen, nn abstract of the results of tlie 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at Calcutta for Deceniber, 
1865. 

2. From Lieutenant- Colonel R. C. Tytler, “ Dcsoriptiun of Dry- 
moica Verreauxii.** 

3. From C. Horne, Esq , “ Noto.s on Jiisrow village and its ruins.’* 

4. From W. Herscholl, Esq., Description of the CluuulrurokUa 
Gurh near Saslittmce, Purgnniiah Nyegong, Miduapore.” 

5. From Lieu tenant -Cul one! J. E. T, Wiilkor. “ The Russian 
geographical oj^eratious in Asia.’ 

6. From G. E. Ward, Esq., “ Note on the existence of Buddhist 
remains in the Dhoon.” 

The Secretary read Mr. Ward’s note as follows : — 

“ As I see that 31 r. Forrest has again directed attention to the pro- 
bable existcTice of Buddhist or other remains in the Doon, I take fhe 
in>erty of w’iting you word of some ficts which have come under my 
own obser/ation, in the ho}>e that more experienced antiquaries may 
be induced to examine the subject, or at all events that I may gain 
some hints as to any materials that may exist, for arriving at some 
knowledge of the Boon’s past history. 

About two years ago, the projuietor o. an estate at Ilorawala, in 
trenching for tea, fumed up the nunains of what be took to bo an 
old palace. No coins or inscriptions were foun<l, but a large quantity 
of bricks, of whb'h some are said to have ineafiure<l 24' X ^4' X 9'. 
No one being on the spot who cared for such things, the bricks were 
bre^ken up, and the greater part built into a tea factory. The largest 
brick I could find at all peifect, measured 16J X H> X 6J, but I saw 
many shapeless fragments of w*hat must have bi^en larger bricks than 
this one. One fragment I measured was 1 5 X 9 X I understand 
that there was a mark found upon all the bricks turned up ; but 1 
found no traces of such a mark myself, and could not form a clear idek 
of the nature of it from what I heard. There is a mound near the 
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tea plantation^ which, I suspect, contains more relips. Horawala is 
situated on the slope of the Himalayas immediately under Badrdj, at 
a distance of about 8 or 9 niiles, as the crow flies, from the Jumna, 
and occupies a commanding position. Separated from Horaw^a^ and 
its surrounding small villages by the Kot Naddi,. is a lofty eminence 
called by the natives Bhobri, which bears a local reputation of having 
once been a place of some importance. Numerous fragments of bricks 
are washed down from it, by thetorrenis formed during the rair^, into 
the Kot Naddi on the cast and the !Maota on the west. Both these 
rivers have their source in the ravines of Badraj, and for some distance 
run almost parallel to each other with a very small interval. The 
Maota, however, is united to, the Galina and takes its name for some 
distance before the Kot joins it, and \^'ith it forms the Sitlawala 
Naddi. The liill called Bhobri, which is only Iciiown to the records as 
part of the townshiji of Siiriia, is a long narrow and excessively steep 
barrier between the Kot and the Maota, Ascending from the Kot, 
one r<*acbeK a terrace about half way up, whiclfts exceedingly regular in 
its fonuation, and much unlike anything I have observed in the other 
hills below the Himalayas. Tlie summit is now barely a yard in 
width, the deseeiit to the Maota being a tremendous precipice, though 
the tiny thread of water wMch constitutcK that river, runs far away 
from the side. As one proceeds to the north along the summit, one 
meets two sudden breaks iu llu» liill, which have every appearance of 
being artiticial. Passing these, one can with difliculty arrive at a peak, 
uo>v tenanted by birds, with jueedpices on three sides, and the latter of 
the two dykes I have mentioned on the fourth. Nothing can exceed 
the desolation which at present eliaracti'rises the spot, yet even on this 
summit I found fragments of bricks similar to those I bad seen all 
about the hill. These liagmcnts measured 8' in breadth by in 
depth, and the greatest length I saw was 9'. I must add that north 
of this siK)t and of Horawala, are the villages of Kotra and Kothi, 
which names, with that of the river Kot, seem to indicate the memory 
of some ancient citadel The remains at^Pirt hi pur consist of an old 
fort surrounded by a moat and by thorny bamboos, and a Hindu tem- 
ple and some, Satis; but there are traditions of an extensive city situ- 
l^d in what is now the Pirlbipur forest, and traces of an old aqueduct 
rmining through it. In recent times Pirthipur was the i>lace where 
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the Viceroy? (Miyaus) of the Nahan Raja held their oourt, as those of 
the Gurhwdl Raja did at Naw&da on the N6g«iddh hill. Large bricks 
arc found at the latter place, built in mth those of a later date, fhe 
smal^t I have seen ; and I think it probable that both PirthipiSr and 
Nawdrla were selected as being historical places. Besides the spots 
I have mentioned, the ancient remains of Bantaurgarh, said to have 
l*een demohdied by Akbar, the site of Kalyanpdr marked by a cu- 
rious lined with alternate rows of brick and stone, and a hill 
immediately above the village of Bijepnr on the opposite side of the 
river Tons, arc, I think, worthy of attention. At present less seems to 
be known of the Boon than of any other part of British India, though 
there can be ni> doubt, it has been a mo.st populous district, and is one 
of tiie mo^^t Kacie<l tiaots Hindu geography. sfThe native traditions 
now current an*, various, and not easily reconcileable. Borne attribute 
the origin of tbe name Boon to Brona ; and the spot is pointed out near 
fhe junction of the Tons and the Jumna, (outside the Boon,) whereiilie 
sago peifoniied penanee^or many years. Another story is, that a 
Baujara whose name is not given, jK»oph*d the valley and remained 
unmolested for some years, through the neighbouring Rajas being 
unaware of the existence of the Boon. There, is a spot called Gang- 
bhewa near the Jumna, where the Ganges is said to have visited this 
Baujara, uhi was at this time unable to proceed to Hnrdwar, but this 
tradition wo^iild sccm more natuiully to apply to Brona.’^ 


Br. Anderson reported that the f*»lh»wing speciiuens were pui chased 
hw the muHeum during March last: — 

<,)ne sk< letou of a Bhootea, 

On(* aUm, 

One (iraculus carlto. 

One (tnis A rf iyone. 

One Myderia Austrafia. 

One Pi&uffojruriis Masnivyus^ 

One (Jorvm nphnfhns. 

One Emplontmm alho^crintatm. 
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or THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For May, 1^66, 


The inoutlilv g^'noral meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wo<lncsday, the 2nd instant, at 9 P. M. 

Bttbu llAjcmirahll i Mitra, senior nicmbor, in the chair, 

Tlic j)n>cocdin‘Jcs of the last meeting were road and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced - 

1. From N, A Henry, a copy of Racines Idiotismes Fou- 
damentanx do la languc Tui\(uc,” and Levee des Tangouss.” 

2. From the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces : — 

A specimen of the Madar’* hark fibre and specimens of thread, 
curd and dull;, made from the same fibre, %vith specimens of cloth made 
from the <'otiun, and cotton and fibre of Madar,” collected by 
R. Adam^, 

The folluiviiig letter accompanied the donatfbii : — 

(hfvernmenf House, AUahahad, 6(h April, 186G. 

“ Dear Fir, 

At the re<|n<*st of the Lieutenant-Governor, T have the pleasure 
to for^vard a few specimens of manufacture from the fibre and 
Cotton, or cotton »ilk of the ‘Madar’ plant, so common ^irough- 
ont these provinces. 

‘‘His Honor thinks that the specimens, together with the note on 
the capahUities of tlio plant, may^ |>crhaps prove of interest to the 
Findety, althougli he Relieves the subject has been frequently discussed 
in funner years. 

• “ Yours ike, 

^Signed) “ 11. GARDEN, 

“ Piivatc Hecrtiary,*^ 
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B, From the Government of Bengal, a copy of Max Miiller’s Big 
Veda, vol. IV. 

4. From Bdbu E^jendra Mallik, a specimen of Dromaius Novm 
Hollandia^ one of Grus antigone^ and one of Ara areauna. 

5. From the Barrackpore Park Menagerie, a specimen of Stmthio’- 
camelus, 

6. From Dr. John Anderson, a specimen of Limulus rotimdicauda^ 
Hooghly, and one of Platanisia gangctica. The first male specimen 
presented to the Museum. 

7. From P. Hartnell, Esq., Commander, ship St. Bernard,” a 
specimen of Xiphias gladim (swordfish) from the Bay of Bengal. 

8. ^om Kumdr Pramatlia N^tha Roy of Dighapuity, through 
Bdbu Rdjcndralala Mitra* a specimen of Calchsrrinn Mllherti from 
the river Ganges, 

0. From Btibii Prot^p Chnnder Ghoshc, a specimen of OngrJto- 
cephahis arutus from the streets of Calcutta. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members : — 

W, H. Coxc, Esq., Lieutenant B. Lovett, Babu 8oorut Ndth 
MuUick, and Baboo Peary Chand Miti-a. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary 
members : — 

R. B. Smart, Esq., Revenue Suiweyor, proposed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gastroll, seconded by Mr. II. F. Blanford. 

Captain J. Macdonald, Bengal Staff Corp.«!, Nagpore, proposed by 
Colonel Gastrell, seconded by Mr, H. F. Blanford. 

T. W. Gribble, Es4p, B. O. S., Sasseram, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. 11 F. Blanford. 

J. ^ime, Esq., B. A., Piofcssor, Doveton College, proposed by Mr, 
H. Blochmann, seconded by Mr. 11. F. Blanford. 

W. H, Bourke, Esq., Barristor-at-Law, proposed by Dr. D. B. 
Smith, seconded by Mr. 11. F. Blanford. 

Dr. H. B. Buckle, C. B., Calcutta, proposed by Dr. D. B. Smith, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

C. Brownfield, Esq., Assistant Revenue Surveyor, Gowhatty, pro- 
posed by Colonel Gastrell, seconded by Mr. H, F. Blanford. 

Lettem from Dr. A, C, Macrae, and Lieutenant-Colonel D. G. 
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Hobinson, intiiaatiiig their desire to withdraw from the Society, were 
recorded. 

The Chairman said that, in behalf of tlie Council, he hau to submit 
to th<^ meet big an important resolution, and he Regretted much that 
the President or tl.e Vice-Presidents were not present to take charge 
of it, Hut as a native of India, deeply interested in the odu cation of his 
eountrtunen, he <*ould not put it to the vote without saying a few words 
on the hubject of it. That subject was no other than the intellectual 
culture of a whole race, and on its correct understanding depended 
the welfare of a hundred and eighty mUiions of felloAV beings. It had 
already engage‘l tljc attention of some of tlie greatest scholars that 
Europe hud sent out to India, and some of the most revet ed names in 
the annals of the #>ciety had been <issociatcd with it. But the ques* 
tion had not yt‘t been finally settled. It wan yet undecided, at least 
in India, whether the masses sliouid be taught through the medium 
of the vernacular, or through a foreign language, and e^er and anon 
the most startling theories were propounded on the subject. But 
the sytnpathies of the Asiatic Sochdy had always b(*eii with those 
who advocated the use of the vernaculars. ‘‘ Thirty years ago, 
the late distinguifthod naturalist, Mr. Brian Hanghtou Hodgson, 
whose bust adorns our hall, and whoso numerous an<l varied "'contribu- 
tions ad<Hii th^* pagi's of our Journal, most ably advocated the 
preiumnence of the vernaculars in a scries of letters, whoso arguments 
yet remain t^nauswered ; and this day I have the honor, in the name of 
the Council, n* niov^c that we record our n]>prohation of the enlighten- 
ed ojdnion of anothei of our distinguished associates, that to render 
education accei,sihlc to all, to make knowledge permeate the masses, 
it must l)c offered through the vernacular.^’ It was not to bo denied 
that the current languages of India were as yet poor and with- 
out, a healthy literature, that all the sciences were locked up 
in the languagCh of Europe, and that to render them a/jcessible to the 
people, they must have recourse to the open sesame*’ of the English 
tongue, hut that ** oj>cn sesame,” that Aladin’s lamp of knowledge, 
however useful wlien once acquired, was not easy to he had. It w^as 
easier far to create a healthy scientific literature in any vernacular 
language, than for a large nation to acquire a foreign tongue. “ I 
liave myself devoted some of the best years of iny life to its 
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acquisition, ,»nd my broken English this night will convince you 
how unsuccessful have been my labours/' Referring to the rules 
of the Calcutta University, he said that a course of nine or ten years 
was necessary to give a sufticient knowledge of the English language, 
to enable a boy to begin the study of the sciences. Now, as language 
was but a means and not an end, and as men did not learn it for its 
own sake, but for the knowledge that was to be acquired through its 
medium, that language must make the best medium of education 
which was acquired the easiest ; and as the vernacular of a nation 
was acquired without any labour or exertion, as it grew with its 
growth, and ripened with its maturity — a pait and parcel of its exist- 
ence^-rit was infinitely better adapted to make learning easy, than the 
English which could not be learned in loss than t4l years. The car- 
penter who begins by mining the crude ore, smefting his iron, and 
forging his chisel, before commencing upon a table, wdll be far behind 
him who takes up a ready made chisel in the market ; and the 
table that will be turned out by the latter will be incomparably su- 
perior to that of the former. And what was true of the carpenter 
and his chisel, was equally so of the scholar and the instrument of his 
learning. The man who would take u}> a language ready to his hand, 
would bo' far more successful in his studies, than lie who would devote 
a whole decade of years to its accpiisition. It may be said that when 
the English has been naturalised in this country, it would come home 
to the peoj>lo, just as well as the vernacular. Rut to wait for that 
time, would be to indefinitely jK>stpoue tlieir education. A hundred 
years of British rule in India had not yet taught more than one in ten 
thousands of the native inhabitants to speak the English language. 
Seven centuries of Moslem supremacy in this country, instead of up- 
rooting the vernaculars, served only to make the conquerors give up 
their own in favour of an Indian tongu<» — tlie Hindi. For more than 
three conturios the Norman French was tlie language of the court and 
of the camp, of business and of nishioii, in England, and yet it failed 
to supplant the old Saxon. The Homans, ^Iiose great masters of 
political government, had before tliat time made it a point of state 
policy, and an iustnimont of police, to suppress the language of their 
subject nations, but never succeeded in destroying a single language 
of any extent. The Teutonic was still the basis of the English, des- 
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pite the sK>vercigiity of the Roraans in Britain for centnries. But 
admitting that the means and appliances of modem civilization, the 
printing press, the electric telegraph, the railroa-tl, and steam vessels, 
would effect what the conquering Romans and Uio Moslems failed to 
achieve, still it would he a work of time w^hich must be represented 
by centuries, and not by yeai*s, and ail that the work of educat- 
ing the masses must be allowed to stand still, and the gloom of igno- 
rance to j>erva<lo the land. The people had not the necessary 
leisure, first to learn a dillic-ult and foreign language, and then the 
sciences, and eoiiHcqucntly the sciences and intellectual enlightenment 
had to be left to take care of themselves. Such was the case in 
Europe long as tln^ vernaculars were miglected, and so must it be 
in this countiy . fn India, men had to begin life-— to buffet tbo world 
for existence — at a very early age Even in Europe, the average period 
devoted to e<iucatinn was limited to between five and six years ; in India 
it w'liH conshhnably less, and it was impossible to devote ten years out of 
it for tlic acspiisiiioii of a foreign tongue, which was not knowledge itself, 
but moiely a key to oi)en tlie storehouse of knowledge. It would be 
generally admitted that in Kuropeatt universities more time was devoted 
to tlu* < lassi{*al languages than to any other branches of study, and 
yet he thought 1 h‘ could assert, ^\ithout any fear of contradiction, "that 
were tlie clrssics this day made the only vehicle of^soience, its progress 
would at once be thrown back a century, and our scientific men would 
number b\*<lozenH instt*a<l of thousands. Jlenco it was that the dark- 
ness of the miildle ages prevailed over England until the Norman 
Frem h of the eompierers was replaced by the Anglo-Haxon, and tho 
same veil of ignorance.* covered tJjo human mind in Franco, Italy and 
Germany as hmg as the Latin at tho schoolmen wa.s not superseded 
}>y the veroatjularn of those countries. In Russia tho first dawn 
of civiii/aitiou dated with the use of the Russian as tho vtdiicle of 
eilucAtiua. In making these remarks, it was not at oil his wish 
to doprgaUe tlie study of the classics and h^rcign languages^ but to 
point out the superiof adaptability of the vernaonlars as a medium 
of scientific education for the people at large, and scientific educa- 
tion was of greater importance than the most copious or the most 
perfect language tfiat was ever devised by the ingenuity of man, or 
produced by nature. Let those have tlie leisure and the oppor- 
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tunitj leara the classics. The training they gave to the mind would 
be of immense use to many. They placed at the disposal of students 
the productions of the greatest scholars and thinkers of antiquity. 
The modern languages of Europe too were of the greatest value — the 
English of the most vital importance —to the people of India, and the 
higher and the middle classes could not neglect them without neglect- 
ing their best interests. The value of the intellectual treasures which 
the English language placed at the disposal of the natives could not 
be exaggerate#^ Then, for the Hindus the Sanskrit was the emblem 
of their most cherished recollections and their ancient glory. To cast 
it aside, as ** the sloughed skin of the past,” would be to cast away 
that which should be the j^earcst and dearest to them, to resign their 
nationality, and without a past to reduce themselves to the level of the 
Coles, the Bheels and the Sonthals. To give up the classics or foreign 
languages was therefore the farthest from his thought ; the amenities of 
modem civilization rendered Ihem the most cssontinl parts of a liberal 
education ; all that he contended for, and what, in his opinion, the 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant -Governor of the Punjab advocated, was that 
our system of education, to be national, should be based on the verna- 
cular ; that the veniacular was the best mt'diuiu of education for the 
masses ; and that it should not be neglected by the higher and the 
middle classes ; for it luis been justly observed by Frederick Schlegel, 
one of the greatest scholars of this century, tliat the acquaintance with 
foreign languages, whi'thcr dead or living, need not be assiJciated with 
a uoglnn of the vernacular hp(‘ech, “ a neglect which is always sure to 
work its own revenge on those, who practise it, and which can never 
be supposed to create any prejudice in favour of their politeness or 
their emdition.” 

The Chairman then, in accordance wdth the notice given at the 
previous mei?ting, moved, on the ])art of the Council — 

That this meeting is desirous of placing on record its appreciation of 
the enlightened interest in the promotion of the study of Oriental 
Literature evinced by the Lieut (*nant-Governor -of the Punjab, in his 
late reply to the addrOvSS of the foumlers of the proposed Oriental 
College at Lahore. 

Mr. Grotc mid that, though a motion of the Council was in no 
need of a Seconder, it gave him great ideasurc to support their pro- 
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posed Resolution which, as it required no previous notice, it had been 
intended to bring up before the April meeting. For some reason 
which, not having been present at that meeting, ho was unaware of, the 
Resolution had been defen*ed, and the subject to which it had reference, 
was now an occurrence of three months ago. The lucetiug would re* 
meinbor that the Hon'blc Mr. Macleod liad, in hi ' reply 10 the address, 
then presented to him by the native chiefs and others, who had jjro- 
jocted the foundation of the Oriental College at Lahore, o^ered them 
some cxceUciil advice. Among other things he laid on the im- 

portance of euhivating their own lit«‘raturc, and it was to this part of 
the n»ply that the Couucirs rosolation called attention. It seemed 
natural tlnu the Hociety which had so long endeavoured to push 
Oriental n^searcli, and which W'as now making, as Mr. Grotc believed, 
the best use of a liberal Goverain‘'nt grant for the publication of a 
series of classical and hislorical works in the Saitskrit and Persian 
languages, hbould jicknow ledge the assistance which their efforts deriv- 
ed from such a declaration, as that lately made by the head of tho 
Punjab Government, The llou’ble Mr. Macleod was one of the oldest 
members of the Society, an«l there >vas room to lio]:>c that, under his 
auspices, the Auxiliary Society lately established at Lahore would 
grow and ilonrish, and*thus bring additional strength to the parent 
Society, by increasing its own small but imiustrious knot of native 
orientalists. 

Mr. (^anif)bell asked, if he could .see a copy of Mr. Machjod’s address; 
and uuderstantliug that it was not then to bo had, said that he would 
like to suggest whctho*r some caution was not necessary. Tho meet- 
ing might hav<' a general c<>nfi»lcuce that anything said by Mr. Mac- 
lood wouM be wise and good, but still tlie Society might bo commit- 
ting itself to what might seem like an expreshiou of opinion on a 
matter of some nicety. No one, ho believed^ would doubt that tho 
venmcnlar tnust be the medium for instructing the masses ; but tho 
Oriental University proposed, he understood, to go farther, and to use 
tho vernacular as tlie.modiurn of higher instruction in' Arts, Science 
and Philosopljy, such as would entitle to University degrees. That 
might be a verv good principle, ami a very practicable plan ; ho was 
not at all iaclinc<l to deny it, but still it was something differ- 
ent from the practice hitherto atlopted ; it was a new experiment^ aiul 
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very likely an -excellent experiment. The body to whom Mr. Macleod 
Heemed to have replied in an encouraging fashion, was wholly devoted 
to that plan ; the excellent speech of the mover of this vote was 
devoted to its support. Considering the position and weight of this 
Society, he thought the meeting must take care, that they did not 
rashly and incautiously commit themselves to any opinions by voting 
thanks to Mr. Macleod for a particular address, without knowing 
exactly what Mr. Macleod said. He confessed to an imperfect recol- 
lection on tholjibject at this distance of time, tie was far from wish- 
ing to throw cold water on the motion, he only suggested that, they 
should have Mr. Macleod's address before them. 

Mr. Campbell then moved as an amendment : 

‘‘ That previously to putting this motion, Mr. Macleod’s address to 
which it refers, bo laid on the table.’* 

Mr. Blanford would have preferred that Mr. Cami)bcirs amendment 
should be seconded by some other member of the Society, but it was 
so manifestly desirable, that the meeting should he ])rcpared by a full 
knowledge of the tenor of Mr. Macleod’s address, to discuss the Coun- 
cil’s resolution, and tlie important questions opened up by the Chair- 
man in connection therewith, that ho could not hut support Mr. 
Campbell’s proposition, and be would tlicre^oro second it ; and if 
carrie<l, be would procure copies of the address in question for circula- 
tion to the members, in anticipation of the next meeting of the 
Society. 

The Chairman explained that the remarks with which he intro- 
duced the resolution, were intended to give expression to his own 
individual opinion on the subject of the lloii’blo Mr. Maclcod’s reply, 
but that the wording of the resol uti«>ii was general, and would not , 
comuiit the Society to the extent that was apprehended. 

Mr. Grote replied that the wording of the resolution was general, 
and had purposely been made so by the Council, with a view to avoid 
pledging the Society to a support of the views on the educational 
question contained in Mr. Macieod’s reply. ,Ho would, with the 
Chairman’s permission, read the i-esolution again to the meeting. 

Mr, Phear said, that Mr. Groto had referred to the words of the reso- 
lution as sufllcient of themselves to explain the full extent of the vote, 
which the meeting was asked to come to. Phear, who had not 
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seen or read Hr. Macleod’s speecb, was oUiged to oonfm that lie did aoi, 
in the leant, know what was the ^^enlightened appreciation** to which 
the resolution referred. Reraeiiihering that this Society stood high in 
public estimation both in this country and throughout Burope, he 
thought it would, by affirming this resolution in the dark, either be 
going too far, or it would fall short of a discharge oi its proper fan<^ 
tions, and would do that which wjis neither worthy of its own name, 
nor complimentary to Mr. Hacleod. Either the resolution was intended 
to embody some definite proiiosition, which was imexj8^ssed in it, 
and could not now be discussed, or it amounted to nothing more than 
patting Mr. Bbicieod on the back for having said something in a 
speech, of which, (so far as he, Mr. Phear, could learn) the large majo- 
rity of meriibers present were absolutely ignorant. For himself he 
fell there was no alternative, except to rote either against the resolu*- 
tion, or in favour of Mr. Campbeirs amendment. 

The amendment was then put to the vote and carried. 

After the amendment had been carried, Mr. Grote observed that 
such having been the fate of the resolution, ho was disposed to regret 
that the Council had brought it forward. The expediency of having 
a copy of the reply attached to the dr.ift res^ntion had, it was true, 
wiggested itself to them, while the latter was under discussion ; but he 
(Mr. Giotc) and others had rejwesented that the purport of such a 
document would probably be well remembered by the Society’s mem- 
bers, and in* that belief, the Council had kid their recommendation 
before the meeting. 

The Chairman aimoimced that the Council had elected the Hon’blo 
G. Campbell a member of their body, vice Mr. W. 8. Atkinson, who 
had resigned on proceeding to Darjeeling.. * 

Letters were read — 

1. From Dr. T. Anderson, on the specimen of supposed Indigenous 
Tea from Tounghoo, presented to the Society at its last meeting. 

The supposed tea plant you sent me from Btirmah is ATwrya c/wWn- 

one of the TenistromiaceaB, the natijral order to which the tea plant 
belongs. The leaves of Furya tkinmais have been frequently mistaken 
for tea. The plant is fbund all over the mountains of India.” 

2. From J. D. Tremlett, Esq. M. A. giving some account of the 
Thanunan tank in the Lahore district. 
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** Dnri% aTecent tour m the iuterior of the liahore district, I heard 
much of the beauties of m artificial taak, in the Kassfir Pergunnah, 
at the village of Thamman ; and as I am not aware that it has 
been desoribed, the following account of it, and of the traditional 
history of the fraternity to which it belongs, may not be altogether 
void of interest. 

** The tank itself is of an oblong shape, and its beauty is greatly en- 
hanced to an European eye by the two longer sides being broken into 
a succession of curves, by which means the stiffness and angularity 
which detract so much from the appearance of most Indian works of 
this nature, are quite got rid of. It is surrounded^ a brick wall, 
with ghits in one or two places, but as there is uo continuous walk 
immediately round it, I was unable, by pacing it, to obtain even an 
approxiiqate idea of its dimensions : the headmen of the village, 
however, said its area was larger than that of the gi*cat tank surround- 
ing the Sikh temple at Umritsur, and I am inclined to agree with 
them. The effect is also improved by a small islet, covered with 
trees and verdure, which rises out of the water near the western face *, 
and the legend connected with which will be mentioned below. 

“ On all sides stand the samadhs and hospices of the fraternity of 
Vairagee faqirs to whom the place belongs, thickly intci-spersed with 
splendid trees, poepuls, acacias and sissoos ; and in passing, it may he 
remarked, that it is to the care of those mendicants, objectionable ks 
the class may be in many points, that Upper India owes so many of 
those really magnificent trees, which make, so to speak, such frequent 
oases of beauty iii the midst of the dull monotony of the ordinary 
landscape. The buildings which are all constructed of burnt brick, 
and stand at -short distances from each other, are mostly tenantless, 
except for some three days in the year, in the beginning of the month 
of Baisakh, when a large fair is held, at which the whole country side 
collects. From some of the brotherhood, I obtained the following 
account of the origin of the sect established here, and of the tank 
itself : — 

** About the time of the Emperor Shah Jeh^, there lived in the vil- 
lage of Killah in the Derajat, a peasant gifted with more than mortal 
knowledge, by name Rai Mull. His wife, going one day to the village 
well to draw water, was driven away by the other women, who reviled 
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Her for having no syiritna! gnide ; she of course carried her troubles 
to her lord, and implored him to tell her who their gurm was : he 
answered, that she must be patient, as the teacher was yet only a child 
of six years . but she was too true a womau to be put df with such a 
reply, and possibly felt that, whether the spbitual benefits to be de- 
rived from the holy guide were essential or not, the free use of the 
well was. Accordingly Rai Mull was talked over, and he set ofiatonctf 
with his wife to Kealah, a village in the neighbourhood of BatttUah* 
On approaching the village, they see a group of children at play, one 
of whom. Ram Thamman, is at once pointed out by Rai Mall as 
their gam ; however, ho proceeded to prostrate liiniself before 

him, the child told him that he had come sooner than ho should, as 
the time for his manifestation had not arrived ; still as ho had been 
thus hasty, his labour should not be in vain, as he would ^company 
him. Rai Mall was then carrying him away in his arms, when the 
chihrs parents, who were Khatrees of the village, came out with their 
friends, and after beating the strangers, rescued the lad. Filial duty, 
however, does not appear to have been one of the pious founder’s 
virtues, for he annihilated at once, (how, is not said,) the whole of hitf 
too olheious kindred, with the exception of one woman whom he 
spared, as she vowed that the child of which she was then pregnant 
slionld iKK'ome his disciple. Rai Mull then took Ram Thamman with 
him to Tlrarah, thinking possibly that the good people of Killah were 
unworthy of Slaving so holy a youth dwelling among them. After two 
years, however, the pnxligies the youth periormed won him so little 
favour, that he was summarily ejcjcted from llrdrah ; on which, having 
cursed the place, he removed to a spot two coss off from the site of 
the present monastery. ^ 

After this migration he begun to enrol disciples, Rai Mull holding 
the first place among the twelve who attached themselves to him. 
The preslut fraternity at Thamman are the successors of six of these, 
the remaining moiety having left no disciples. Subsequently, he is 
said to have removed fo a neighbouring village, the proprietor of 
whidi, a Musnlmfin named Kalu K&ra, becaise as much disgusted 
with the pr<Hligies and miracles wrought by the holy man as the 
Urkrah people had been before him, and imperallvely ordered him to 
quit his land. This order, Bam Thamman quietly nmt by saving 
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that the land was his, and not K41u Kara's at all ; ultimately, the 
dispute was brought before the masnad of Shah Jehdn, who referred 
the litigants to a celebrated Pir at Shergurh. When called on by him 
for their proofs, the Mnsnlmdn said that if they were to dig on the site 
where the tank now is, if the land were his, an ox yoke would be 
found, wHle the Hindu affirmed that if his claim were good, the 
sandals, deer skin, -drinking gourd, and fireplace which he had used 
in a previous life, would be discovered. On digging^ of course the 
Musulmkn’s token was nowhere ; and on coming on the relics of Earn 
Thamman*6 prior existence, he was acknowledged with plaudits to be 
the indisputable lord of the soil. When he subseqimtly wished to 
improve his new acquisition, the Sheshndg came, an<r at the sage’s 
bidding, where the serpent moved, the tank formed itself. 

** My informants, after this engineering exploit, had nothing farther 
to tell ©rEam Thamraan, except that when one Achaln^th, who was 
partly a disciple of the guru, and partly remained a jogee as before, 
asked for quarters from his master, the latter threw a floyver into the 
tank, and told him to dwell there ; the disciple having faith of the 
strongest, obeyed, and was rewarded by the tiny islet arising, of which 
mention has already been made. On the Baba’s death, his disciples 
built their monastic dwellings round the holy lake. 

** As an illustration of the tendency of Hindu sects in the Punjab to 
claim affinity with the great teacher of the land, I may add that tke 
Faqirs asserted that Earn Thamman and Baba Nanak’s mothers were 
own sisters, notwitlistanding that their own account that the guru’s 
dispute with KUu Kara took place in Shah Jehan’s reign, shews that 
their founder belongs to the seventeenth, rather than the end of the 
fifteenth, century. 

** The whole narrative, however, is not without its value, as pointing 
out the strong and weak points in indigenous tradition in this country ; 
for, while they had nothing but wild myths to relate about th^ncidents 
in their founder’s life, or of the construction of one of the finest works 
of its kind in the country, they were able to furnish lists of the suc- 
cessive heads of their subdivisions, Unking the present incumbents 
with the immediate disciples of the guru, and to speak with a de- 
tail, which looks like truth, of the various villages whence their 
ancestors, or those whom they regard as standing in loco parentutn 
had come." 
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The following communications were announced • — 

1. From P. A. Minas, Esq., a short sketch of the tribes of 
Bhuttiana and Harriana. 

2. From R. Adams, Esq., through the Govt, of the N. W. P* 
** Notes on the ‘ Madar' plant.** 

8. From C. Home, Esq., C. S. “ Notes on the Jumma Miisjid 
of Etawah.*' 

The Secretary read Mr. Home*8 paper, which will appear in due 
course in the Journal of the Society. 


Dr. J<>hn Hhtlcrsoii reported that the following specimens had 
been pui(*ha.sed for the Museum : — 

Ciinie fam lliaris. 

FelLb Bmgalensis^ 

Felts chaua, 

Echetm polgchloros, 

Eclecliis grandis, 

Loricalus pumilns, 

Lophophortis Impeganua, 

Caauarim galeatvs. 

The Librarian submitted a li.st of additions made to the Library 
idnce the meeting held in February last. 
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Libeaby. 

The foHowing are the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in February last : — 

Presentatims. 

The names of Donors in capitals. 

The Oeographical and Statistical report of the District of Tipperah, 
by R. Smart. — Tub Bbnoal Government. 

Notice sur le Convent Arm^nien de Tile S. Lazare de Venise, by 
V. Langlois. — J. Avdall, Esq. 

The Astronomical observations of the Cambridge Observatory, by 
Rev. J. Challis, Vol. XX. — The Syndicate op the Observatory. 

Classified Catalogue ,of Tamil printed Books, by J. Murdoch. — 
The Compiler. 

Pre-Historic Man ; being a lecture delivered at the Dalhousie In- 
stitute, Calcutta, by 11. F. Blanford, Esq. — Tub Author. 

Report of the High Ranges of the Annamullay Mountains, by Lieut.- 
Col. D. Hamilton. — The Author. 

Racines on Idiotismcs Fondaraentaux de la Languc Turque, by 
N. A. Henr]^ Esq. — The Author. 

Levee de Tagouss, by N. A. Henry, Esq. — The Author, 

Fudmini Upakhy4na, 2nd Edition, by Babu 

Rangolala Bauerjee. — The Calcutta S. B. Society. 

Official Catalogue of International Exhibition, Italy. — The Di- 
rector OP THE Royal Industriel Museum op Turin. *' 

Journal Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVIII, Part 4. — 
The Society. 

Journal of the Agri -Horticultural Society of Imlia, Vol. XIV, 
Part 2. — The Aort-IIorttcultural Society. 

Jabrbuch der Kaiserlich-Kdniglichen Geologischen Rcichsan- 
stalt, Vol. XV, No. 3. — K. K. Reicuhanstalt. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, of London, Vol. XIV. No. 79, 
Vol. XV. Nos. 80, 81. — The Royal Society of London. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Vol. XXVII, Nos.^314, 315.— 
The Editor. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India (PalsBontologia Indica.) 
Vol, III. Parts 10 to 13. — The Governments op India and Bbn- 
<ual, and the Superintendent op the Geolooical Survey of India. 
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t 

Selections from tlie Records of the Government of Beng4, No. 42. — 
Thb RsNOAt Govbenmknx. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of Bombay^ — New 
Series, No. 1/with a map. — T he Bomba v Government. 

Proceetlings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. X, No. 2. — 
The Royal Geographical Society. 

JExchanges. 

The Athena'nm, from December 1865 to February 1866. 

The Pliilosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXXl^ 
Nos. 206 10 208. 

Purchases, 

Numismatic Chronicles and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, No. 20. 

Trilingual Dictionary, by Mathura P. Misri, 

Atlas Icbtliyologiquo des ludes Orientales Ncerlaudaises, by M. P. 
Blceker, No. 20. 

Zo<»loi^ical sketeboB, by J. Wolf, Parts 7,^8. 

The Tveiisury of Botany, J)y J. Lindlay and T. Moore, 2 Vols. 

The Com})arative Anatomy, by W. Owen, 

The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. R. H. Beddoiuc, Parts 9 and 
10 . 

Prc-IIistoric Remains of Caithness, by Laing and Huxley. 

FiXotie Btitterrties, by W. C. Ilewitson, Part 57. 

Sanscrit Worterbuch, by 0. Buhtlingk and Roth, Vol V, Part 1. 

Reeve’s C<)nchol(>giii Iconica, Parts 252, 253, 

Indiftcho Spruche, by 0. Bdlitlingk, Vol. III. 

Deutsches Worterbuch, by J. and W. Grimm, Vol. IV, Part 3. 

Kavya Kalapa, by Heera Chdnd, No. 4, 

The Stnicture of Animal Life, by L, Agassiz. 

Ten Yc^ars in Sarawak, by C. Brooke. 

Dictionnaire Turc-Arab-Persan, by Dr. J. T. Zenker. 

The Annals and .Magazine of Natural History, Vol XVII, Nos. 97 
to 99. 

Comptes Hemlus de rAcademie des Sciences, Tome LXIl Nos. 1 
to 10, with an Index for the year 1865. ^ 

The hMinburgh Review, Vol. CXXill, No. 261. 
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Tlie last moutlily general mectiug of the Asiatic Society was held 
on Wedticsday, the 6tli instant. 

W. L. fleeh'y, Es(|., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of tlie last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Pu*sciitiiti(jnH were announced. 

1. From J. II. Crawford, Ea<j., a steel print portrait of Sir Jam- 
setjee Ji'jeebhoy, Bart. 

2. Fiom Mrnilavi Agha Ahmad Ali, through Professor Blochmann, 
a copy of Muay/.id-i-Burhan,** a lexicographical work in l*ci*sian. 

From Professor GoldstU#ker, Principal Editor, Sanskrit Text 
Society, a tvi»v of the “ Nyaya Mala Vistara.” 

4. From Capt. G. C. Depree, two Rubbings of a Pali inscription 
from a case l»eluw the celebrated Ramgniii hills in Sirgooja. The 
following letter accou»])anie<l the* donation : — 

Chota Nar/pore^ 6lh May^ 1806. 

My DKAE Ili'IKLKY, 

I have t-o-day sent off a book post packet, containing some nihbings 
of a Ihdi inscription cut in a cave below the celebrated Ramgnrh 
Ilitt in Sirgooja, which was desciibcMl by Col. Dalton, and published 
in the Asiatic Societ^y's Journal in his “ Notes of a tour, Will 

yon kin<|ly give the tjaid rubbings over to any «jyant, and send mo 
particulars of the translation when one be niatio.IRrou will see that in 
addition to the rubbing of each letter, I have subscribed the form of 
the letter carefully copied by liand : this will elucidate a doubtfiil iin- 
presbion. Tlic second or wofttern inscription I o%>ied entirely, as my 
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hand became accustomed to the character, i|||t the letters were al] 
repetitions of those in the eastern inscription. 

I have some water from the hot springs of Sirgooja, also some sur- 
face coal from the same locality. Will they be of any interest to the 
Society ? If so, I will ^end them down. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. C. Depree. 

6. From J. Westmacott, Esq., specimens of canes, rattans, and a 
skull of a deer, from Jessore. 

6. From S. Jennings?, Esq., a specimen of a flying lizard, Draco 
Dussumicri. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected as ordinary members : — 

K. B. Smart, Esq, ; Capt. J, Macdonald; T. W. Gribhlc, Esq., C. S. 
J, Sime, Esq., B, A. ; W^l. Bourke, Es(£ , Barrister-at-Law ; Dr. H. B. 
Buckle, C. B. ; C. Bro^™cld, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as ordinary members 

A. Anderson, Esq., Fyzobad, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. Blanford. 

M. 11. Onnsby, Esq., proposed by Mr. Bull, seconded by Mr. Fedden. 

J. H. Mathews, Esq,, pro|>osed '^y Mr. Locke, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

Letters from Capt. G. M. Bowie and J. C. Whishaw, Esq., intimat- 
ing their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

In accordance with tlu^ amendment canied in the last meeting, the 
following papers were laid on the table : — ‘‘ An address of the native 
nobility and gentry of Lahore and TJmritsiir, to the Ilon’ble D. F. 
McLeod, C. B., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, on the establish- 
ment of a College for the study of Oriental languages and His 
Honor’s reply to the same. 

The^ Secretary read the following memo, find a letter from the 
Hon^ble Mr. Macle^ 

Memorandmr^nt proposed Oriental University ai djahore. 

Having waited for a length of time, after replying to the Address 
of the Laliore and Amritsur gentry on the above subject, expecting to 
receive from their donamitee a statement of the course they intended 
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to pursue, and Hndi^tliai tliey made no move, I had an interview 
on the subject with Dr. Leitner, which ended in his requesting me to 
suggest to them in writing the measure*: which I would advise them 
to adopt. 

I accordingly wrote to them, that there appeared to me to he only 
two methods iu which Government could effectively co-operate with 
their Committe»e, viz : 

1, By 80 lar modifying the rules of the Calcutta Tlniversity, as 
to admit of purely Oriental Colleges being affiliated to it ; appro- 
priate honours ami degrees being awarded to the foremost pupils of 
these Cudog<*s, by a special machinery formed for the purpose ; 
grants ill -aid being, at the same time, allowed to these Colleges; — or 
2ndly. By so far modifying the Grant-in-aid Rules, as to admit 
of an Oriental University, such as the Committee propose to establish 
for the Punjah, receiving a grant-in-aid ; and being otherwise dealt 
with as a grant-in-aid Institution. ^ 

The Committee, I find, unanimously prefci^m the latter, and within 
the last few' days, I have received from them a Resolution in English* 
to this effect, wliich I am now about to submit to Government, 

. I intimated to Dr. Leitner, that I considered the first of these me- 
thods, if piacti cable, to be by far the preferable one, and pointed out 
that if they ilid not at least make the effort to secure its adoption, 
they w’ouldj' abject themselves to the same charges, whicli they bring 
against the Auglo-E<lucationist8, of being too exclusive. But they 
have nevertheless, as I have stated, detemiined to solicit the adop- 
tion of the socerid measure, in preference — despairing, it would appear 
— and not perhaps without reason— of obtaining any such concession 
on the part of the Calcutta University, as w'ould meet their views. 

Not being myself conversant wdth University matters, and being 
at a distance from the Head- Quarters of the Supreme Government, 
where the (hilcutta University has been established, I feel that lam by 
no means competent to rliscuss this matter, or to advise in connection 
with it, successfully, *And accordingly, if the members of the" Asiatic 
Society who take a deep interest itk the cause o|K>neni4 Literature, 
and are more favourably circumstanced than I, will afford us the 


* A oopy is subjoined. 
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kid of their advice and encouragement, they wi](| be rendering us, at 
the present time, a very essential service. 

D. F. M’Leod. 

Lahore^ the 22nd May^ 1866. 

Eesolidion of provisional Committee at Lahore, in regard to the 
felaiion which they desire to he established between the proposed Oriental 
Unversity and the Government, 

The following Resolution was arrived at by the provisional Com- 
mittee of the Oriental University, consisting of more than half of the 
supporters of the movement, at a meeting held on the morning of the 
80th (thirtieth) of Apr^, 1860 ; — 

** That the supporters of the Oriental University movement consi- 
der it essential to the success of the objects they have in view, that the 
Oriental University should have a ae]wate existence ; that it should 
give every guarantee of proper financial management which the Go- 
vernment and the pub^ may reejuire ; that the Grant-in-aid rules 
are the only ones whicn at present meet the case of the Oriental 
University, but that they should be in so far modifictl as to admit of 
the direct control of the Vice-Patron, the Governor- General ; Chan- 
cellor (the Lieutenant-Governor) ; the Oliicinl Govenior and the Coun- 
cil which the dignity and vastness of the scheme, as a national ono, 
efisentially require. 


The above papers having been read, the Chairman moved on behalf 
of the Council — “ That this meeting is desirous of placing on record 
its appreciation of the enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
study of oriental literature evinced l)y the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, in his late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed 
oriental college at Lahore.’" 

Major Lees said that he desired to make a few remarks before the 
resolution was put from the chair, for two reasons— to coivect an 
erroneous impression that had got abroad, that eny apathy had been 
shown by the Society in noticing the movement that have been made 
in the Punjab for the encouragement of the study of the oriental 

• Yi^ roagb draft of the Oriental University as published in the Lahore 
Chronicle and the £ducatmiai 
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dcissics ; and second^ to jw>int out the close ofimoct ’on that existed 
between the Society ant! the principles involved in this movement. 

He had seen it stated, he said, in the piiMic print^^, with reference 
to the reasons assigned at the last meeting uf the Society, for postpon- 
ing tlic resolution now before tb.e Society ; that “ it was negatived, 
because this Society, once the most famous in the world as the ci’ca- 
tion of Sir William Jones and supported by James Prinsop, Wilkins, 
Colcbrooko, Leyden, and II. H. Wilson, had not even read the address, 
and the Council could not supply them with a copy.*' Mr. Macleod, 
it was added, must bo ashamed of bis would-be admirers, and it asked 
if there was no genuine scholar in the Society to redeem its reputa- 
tion ? ” Now ho was preimred to show that th<‘re was no apathy on 
the part of this Society in this matter. The reply the Lieutenant- 
Governor was first published in the Lnhor^} Chroinch\ very few copies 
of which journal reached Calcutta, and no sooner had notices of it 
appeared in other newsj>apers, than he liad^ery many a]'plicationH 
from members of this Society for permission to peruse it, but copies 
efthis \>aper could not be obtained here. A resolution, however, 
nomewliat similar to that now before the meeting, was at once drawn 
up and submitted to the President of the Society : but it was thought 
that more [)ublicity should be given to tlie views of Mr. McLeod 
before any movement were made by the Society. He then had a 
copy of the^Lientorjaut-Govornor's reply publisliod in a daily paper ; 
but it is known to all, that the otHoial duties of every one in India 
are so arduous, that they have not always leisure to read all that 
appeal’s in the daily papers, on tlm day that it is published, and thus, 
frequently, valuable infSrmation is lost sight of. He stated that ho had 
immediately oddrosw^d several parties at Lahore, soliciting that a largo 
number of copies should be sent to the Society ; and that, finally, not 
o||aitung them, he heal addressed the Lieutenant-Governor himself. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, a few days ago, forwarded twelve copies 
of the address and his reply, and the memorandum which the Secretary 
had just read to the meeting ; and the following extract from his 
letter will satisfy the meeting, that the delay W placing ‘ this docu- 
ment within their reach, and in bringing forward this resolution, was 
not attributable to any want of sseal in the couee Mr. McLeod had so 
ably advocated. Here Major Lees read an extrict from a private 
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letter from Mr. Mcl^d, stating that the delay originated in the first 
translation of the address made being imperfect, and defective print- 
ing arrangements. 

Major Lees said that he thought it would • he travelling out of 
our way to notice the subject from an educational stand-point. That 
was a view of the question which, in his opinion, did not concern the 
Society. The Government of India were responible for the educa- 
tion of the people of the country ; and no doubt they were fully com- 
petent to deal with any points of difference that might arise in dis- 
cussions regarding this important subject. They were undoubtedly 
the best judges of what were the proper media^ through which educa- 
tion should be given to the natives of India, and whatever media they 
should decide upon adopting, it was no business of this Society or its 
members, to expr^ any opinion on their suitability, or otherwise, for 
the purposes of attaining the object in view. 

There was a point of view, however, in which he conceived that 
the encouragement of"** oriental Shasters pre-eminently concerned 
this Society — their bearing on historical, archaeological, and philolfe- 
gical enquiries ; to render which of value, required of the enquirer 
an accurate and critical knowledge of the oriental classical languages. 
It was to these enquiries that this Society owed its foundation ; it 
was these enquiries that first created a desire for the knowledge of 
oriental literature ; and it was in this Society, and within these 
walls, that, when in 1835, the Government of India showed such 
hostility to the cultivation of the languages and literature of the East, 
as to direct that all support and eiicouragcnient should be withdrawn 
from them, so noble a stand was made agittnst their policy in this 
respect, by Macnaghten, the two Prinseps, Sir E. Ryan," and 
other of its most distinguished members. Nor were the Government 
satisfied with legislating for the future. They w^ent further, |pd 
directed that the printing of the long list of oriental works, which 
the Committee of Education had at the time in the Press, many of 
which were half, and some almost entirely completed, should be 
discontinued* He held in his hand a list of those works, thus 
consigned to sudden destruction, a few of which he would read. The 
first work on that list was the MaMhh^rata^ the Hiad of Indian 
literature ; the second was the Bajatarangini^ that work to which per- 
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baps of all otlim we wa*e imlobietl for tlie most accurate "account ol 
the history of the earliest period of the North of India. Lowet down 
in the list came the Fdt^va Alamgirif an Indian work on Mahom* 
xnedan law and precedents, of such singular merit and such high repu- 
tation throughout every part of the East whore tlie Mahoinmedan 
religion prevailed, that, some years ago, when travelling through 
Egypt, he was wjeed by the Shaikh »ul -Islam for a copy, as the most 
valuable gift he could bestow on him. The Ilon'blo Justice Campbell 
no doubt w^as aware of the rare value of this noble work. Then follows 
the J/dytr, another Mahoinmedan law book, a commentary on the 
Eifdynh and the great Mahommedan authority in India, the Heddyak, 
the l{dpmwan<(, the Surya Siddhanta^ and many other equally impor- 
tant works on Law, Kliotorie, and Logic. All th^ valuable works, 
it was the desire of the Govcmnicnt of India of th^ay, to consign to 
destruction ; an act, to use the words of our most distinguished 
Secretaiy, James Prinsep, not far out-done by the destruction of the 
Alexandrine library itself.’^ Such was the opinion of this Society 
those days ; and many members of the Society in these days will 
perhaps he«u: with surj)rise, that these valuable works were considered 
waste paper” by the Govornment of India. On tlio fiat for tlieir 
destruction liaving gone fortli, the Society at once momorializod the 
Government to prefer their humble prayer to the TIome-Goverumont for 
a special grant to be appropriated exclusively to the support of orien- 
tal literature ; they further asked to bo permitted to continue the 
printing of the works which had been stopped, soliciting some pecu- 
niary grant to aid them in carrying out the undertaking. But the 
Government of India declined to solicit any sjMicial aid from the Court 
for the promotion of the object the Society had in view ; and their reply 
on this and the other points is so remarkable that I will read it to the 
xofeting. “ The Government having resolved to discontinue, with soino 
exceptions, the printing of the projected editions of oriental works, a 
groat portion of the limited Education Fund having hitherto been 
expended on similar publications, to little purpose but to accumulate 
stores of waste paper, cannot furnish pecuniary aid to the Society for 
the further printing of those works,* but will gladly make over the 
parts already printed either to the Asiatic Society, or to any other 
Society or individuals, who may be disposed to tiOmpletethe publioa^ 
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tioii at theft* own expense/' The Society did not, however, allow the 
matter to rest ; but memorialized the Court of Directors on the sub- 
ject ; and bringing all the influence, both ofl|pal and private, it could 
command, to the support of the cause it so earnestly and so ably 
advocated, succeeded finally in obtaining that grant of Rs. 600 a 
month which has been mainly instrumental in enabling it to print 
that largo series of very valuable oriental works, ,|?iiich have been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. Indeed so faithfully has the 
Society discharged its trust to the oriental world in this respect, that 
it was remarked in a late Annual Report of the Societe Asiaiique^ 
that never was a grant for similar purposes more admirably adminis- 
tered. 

This Society has ever been the faithful and solitary guardian of 

orieuial literature^id oriental studies in India, and had it not been 

* 

for its existence, it is diflieiilt tu say to what extent they would have 
been neglected. It was the cradle, I may say, of all the knowledge 
which the West of late years has obtairn'd from the East ; for it is to 
the early efforts of its members, that the oriental languages owe the 
important position they have now attained in Europe. It is since 
the study of tlie Sanskrit language has been developed, that language 
itself has attained to the dignity of science, and while such value 
is attributed to the oriental classics in the West — while scholars 
pursue their study with suoli enthusiasm and such success, it is 
nndancholy to observe the decay of oriental learning in its natural 
home, proceeding so steadily and so surely that there is some fear 
that soon we may look for an oriental scholar, Eurdpean or Native, 
and look in vain. Most of us sitting round this table are Govern- 
ment servants, but we do not sit here as such, but in a higher capa- 
city. We are here, rather, cautiously to watch its action in all matters 
connected with those high objects we have in view, and respectfully 
to express our opinions on their effects, as they appear to us to 
be injurious, or the contrary, to the progress of ancient literature and 
smencc. It is notorious that the Government of Great Britain does 
least of any of the great Governments of Europe for the direct 
encouragement of science. Almost everything that is done in 
England for the advancement of science, is accomplihhed by private 
Societies — ^Societies such as that, which we hero represent. When 
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Oovernment there, can be brought to move or to abl iri any move- 
ment having for its object the attornment of a scientifio chd, ita 
cooperation or assistaidft is almost inva/iably obtained throngh the 
pressure of some of those numerous Societies which are the pride of 
our country ; and it is no cause for wonder, ii such is the case in 
England, that the same rule should hold good in this country, ami 
that we slimiM find it necessary occasionally to remind the Govern’* 
ment of India of the duties it owes to the important interests we hold 
in our keeping.” 

In conclusion, he trusted that he had made it cl(*ar to the meeting, 
how intimate w'as the connection (^this Society with the movemout 
tliat was now taking place in the runjab, and how deep an interest 
it had in its success, lie gave it as his opinion that the neglect of 
oriental ^dics iu India had now reached the culnnnating point, and 
that therefore it was iin umbent on tliis Society to give to the novv 
movement its most cordial and most liearty support. 

Mr. Campbell said— I entirely concur iu thinking that this Society 
cannot take upon itself tU express, as a bo<ly, any ojnnion on questions 
of a prop»‘rly Eilucational and Departmental character, and on that 
account I have somewhat regretted that, going beyond the address, 
which U the subject of the motion, other papers raising such ques- 
tions shouhl have been read. I would also especially deprecate our 
saying or dfjing anything which shouhl seem to take us hack to tha 
old ilivihioiiN of Anglicists and Orientalists. I have felt that caiitiou 
is necessary in regard to one or two of Mr. Maelood’s expiessioiia 
which seem to j>oint that way, the more so as the learned mover of 
the pnqM)sitioii before us also used some such expressions. While 
admitting that there is great force in much that haw been said by 
Major Lees, I can in no way assent to those parts of his observations, 
wbicli would app(^ar to make us pardons in those ancient and almost 
forgotten battles of the year 1835. As regards all that then passed, 

I would say, ‘ Let the^<lcad bury their deail/ Even supposing that the 
Government of tliose days were the rude and barbarous Goths that 
Major Lees represents them to be, (the name of the ehief offender being, 
it appears, that of Macaulay), he has also iohl m that tlie work of 
Oriental Publications has not been altogether neglected. Barbarians 
as they were, the Government made a pecuniary grant for the pur- 
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pose to th<?se better qualified than themselves, viz. to this Society, 
which has used it with that excellent effect which Major Lees has so 
well described. I would have it then to be ftstinctly undei’stood that 
we neither take the part of the Orientalists against the Anglicists, nor 
make the praise of one G-overnor the occasion of blaming any other 
Governors living or dead. I think that we should confine ourselves 
strictly to the compass of the resolution before us, viz. to express in 
general terms our thanks to Mr. Maclootl for promoting by his ad- 
dress the study of Oriental Literature ; having regard not to parti- 
cular expressions, but to the general tone and tenor of the address. 
I have now carefully read it, thinking that, particular phrases 
apart, it is in the in^aiii fidmirable and excellent, I wish to give my 
humble support to the motion before tlie meeting. For myself I 
have no doubt that the Educational iiiovoment of 30 yei» ago has 
resulted in great positive good. I think that the study of English, 
and of all that English unlocks to the natives, has been attended with 
the greatest advantages both in an Pldiieational and in a Political 
point of view. I beJicve that if E<lucation ffad Wen left to the San- 
scrit and Arabli^ Colh'gos, vve should have been worlds behind our 
present point. No one in Calcutta can look round on the many eflu- 
cated and intelligent nativt^s : no one can sec the thorough, lively, 
and healthy interest taken by the native youth in many discussions 
in the English language, without being convinced that there has been 
an enormous gain. At the sann* time I think it cannot be denied 
that there are two sides to the picture — that there arc certain draw- 
backs to the English system of education. In the first place, it is 
evident that the means available in Calcutta are not and probably for 
generations will not bt‘, available in most parts of the country. For 
many a long day, the Calcutta systtuu cannot be general *, and it is 
most undesirable that moaiitime the great body of the native youth 
sliould be shut out from Euro]>eau learning. Again, nothing can be 
more forcibly or bettor put, than tlie argument of the learned member 
B&bd K&jendra, in support of his own \ iew^ of the case. It seems 
clear that if a man must spend several years of his life in aapiiring 
a foreign language, as the more vehicle of knowledge, the field must 
be very much narrowed. So again as respects the Educational results 
of the present system, there is, I think, a good deal of truth in these 
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l>a«ifinges of Mr, Maeleocrs address, which I will read. He says^ Not- 
withstaudiag some brilliant exceptions, tlie great bulk oi our scholars 
never attain more than a Hoperiieial knowledge either of English 
or of the subjects they study in that language, white the mental 
training imparted is, as a general rule, of a purely imitative character, 
ili -calculated to raise the nation to habits of vigorous and independent 
thought and ** The youths who are attracted to our schools and 
colleges are, f(*r the most part, those who desire only to qualify them- 
selves for public employ, or to acquire a colloquial knowledge of 
English, seldom or never including youths of those classes who are 
used to devote themselves wholly to the cause of learning.” These 
obsenations very much tally with those made by anotlier distinguish- 
ed man and great thinker, at the late meeting of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, by^e Vice-Oliancellor, Mr Maine. lie also dwelt on the want 
of masci^me vigour — on the hdtatioe character of the present Native 
Education, lie told the studeiitis that their acquisitions were too 
much an effort of memory, and too little an exerefse of the reasoning 
faculties, and h(» recommended the greater eiiltivatioii of exact sciences, 
as distinguished from mere English literature. Now it seems evident, 
that the acquisition of a strange language must be in the main a 
severe and long continued effort of memory, and that there now stands 
ill the wiiy a great obstacle to the cultivation of those European 
sciences which Mr, Maine recommends. Such arc the drawbacks as 
respects the natives. Another and, 1 think, no inconsiderable draw-* 
back of the preseui system is in its effects on Europeans. It seems 
to me to he indisputable that, during the last quarter of a century, 
there has not ht;eu among Etinipeiins in India the same Oriental steal 
and learning as formoily. We have made comparatively few such 
brilliant discoveries us illustrated the generat\,on which commenced with 
Sir William Jones : we have even to a great degree neglected to work 
those rich mines of knowledge opened out by our predeceasors, those 
splendid gold-bearing veins which we inherited from them. Major 
Lees has justly pointed out, that now more than ever their labours are 
bearing fruit in Europe. Now more than ever is it seen that the 
key to the histoiy of language, to the history of uxan, has been found 
in India. But I lament to say that progress in India itself has not of 
late years kept jiaco with the vast importance of the subject. I have 
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lately had occasion to look over many papers, and I could not but be 
struck with the profuseness of Oriental knowledge to be found in 
eifflier as compared with later years. To take one small example ; I 
cannot believe that if, in the beginning of the century, we had been as 
intimate with Cashmir, as we have been during the last twenty years, 
we should have known so little of the language. 

The fact seems to be, that we have of late years to a great extent 
taken up this position, that the natives must come to us j we won’t go 
to them. And having so entrenched ourselves, as it were, we have 
little in common with the natives most learned after their own fashion. 
As Mr. Macleod puts it, The most cultivated minds amongst our 
race and yours have remained but too often widely apart, each being 
unable either to understand or to appreciate the other.” In truth, I 
fear that in some respects the gulf between the two races^^ rather 
widening than narrowing. The old intercourse in natm fashion 
becomes less. The men whose minds are saturated with English 
classics, justly feel that they are above intercourse ou the old unequal 
footing of European ruler and Native ruled ; and at the same time they 
have too seldom really acquired that substantially English tone of 
mind, that remlcrs possible frank and cordial intercourse after the 
English fashion. 

Without then in any way putting it as op])oscd to English learn- 
ing, I think we must all join in considering that every effort towards 
Oriental and vernacular learning, is in itself a good. So far from such 
learning being opposed to Euglisli learning, I believe that it is just 
the contrary. As Railways have not superseded roads and carriages, 
but, on the contrary, these lattei are more than ever used as feeders to 
Railways, so also I believe that the use of the vernacular languages, 
as the medium of comuiuuioatiug Emoj)eau learning on a broader and 
more general scale than is now poasible, and the contact of English 
with Oriental scholars in the use of the language of the latter, would 
create and whet an appetite for those larger stores of learning which 
English only can afford. It seems therefore to me that in the present 
stage of our progress, when so many natives have so good a knowledge 
of English, and the higher branches of education are so exclusively Eng- 
lish, there is also much room for the encouragement of Oriental learning 
in two ways : first, by translating into the Vernacular books of European 
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learuing, science, and general information, to a very muck greater 
extent than has yet been done ; and fondly, by renew-^ efforts on the 
part of men of European learning in India to acquire both the Veiv 
nacular and the learned languages of the East, to bring theiuselves 
into contact with the most learned and intelligent men of Oriental 
education, and with their aid to work out the stores of knowledge 
and the passages in the history of mankind which lie ready to the 
hand of the eager seekers. 

‘‘ In this view then, taking Mr. Macleod’s address as a whole, I 
think that we properly owe him wann thanks for his encouragement 
of Vernacular education and Oriental literature, and may without 
fear commit ourselves to, as it were, an abstract proposition that 
those obj<jets arc in tliemsolves excellent, without in any way pledging 
ourselvc^o anything opposed to any other system or to any edu- 
cational * tails. I shall vote for the resolution before the meeting.** 

The Chairman said tha( iu 1835 there had been two parties, Angli- 
cists and Orientalists, in the great Educational discussion of the day. 
Mr. McLeod was one of the latter party, but nevertheless those who 
supported this resolution, would not thereby pledge themselves to any 
partisan views. The resolution merely recognised the encouragement 
giv(*n Mr. McLeoiI to tlie study of oriental languages, and such en- 
couragement it was tlie duty of our Society also to give. Wo did 
not hy tliis^Ke -olution hind our.selves to adopt all the views of Mr. 
McLeod, hut only so far as the terms of the Itesolution specify. He 
would now [>ut the llesoiution to the vote. 

The \ote’» of the nie^-ting l>eiug taken, the Chainnan declared that 
the llesolution was carri<*d unanimously. 

Mr. Campindl then siiid that, though the motion had been carrie<l, 
and he was somewlmt out of order, i^erhaps the meeting would allow 
him to make or two observations on a point which had escaped 
him. Ho had marked and read some passages in Mr. McLeod*8 
addre.ss in which he very much coinci<led, but there was one more 
passage which he IniA marked, in respect to which he had the misfor- 
tune to differ from Mr, McLcimI, and enterUining a somewhat strong 
opinion on the subject, he hat! winlied to take the opportunity of say- 
ing «o. 31r. McLeod said, 1 would urge you tO adhere to oriental 
models, whether in the designation of your Institution, the dt^iees 
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or honors Uioy may confer, or the scientific tetminology they may 
adopt, rather than unnecessarily import terms from European lands, 
which last appears to me to he as unsuitable here as would be the 
modes of dress of other nations, if substituted for the more graceful 
garments of your own.’’ Mr. Campbell went on This is the pas- 
sage from which I particularly dissent. It seems to me that Ifeffer- 
ence of language is in itself an evil, that if we cannot soon have a 
lingua franca common to all, wc should at least study rather to ap- 
proximate than to draw farther apart. It is, I think, a great advan- 
tage of the vernacular languages of India, that they have a singular 
facility for adopting and incorporating useful foreign words. Already 
many English words hayc been incorporated in the language of the 
country. It used to be said that if our rule ceased, we should leave 
nothing behind us but empty bottles. We sliouhl now leave many 
material monuments. But more than that, I believe that we should 
also leave in the language distinct traces of our presence. Well, in 
respect of scientific terminology, of all things, uniformity of nomencla- 
ture is the greatest possiblt^ i>bjeet, and it ap]>ears to me that when- 
ever wo would introduce into the vernacular languages a scientific 
term not before known t(^ those languages, it is infinitely more cori- 
veuiont to import the Eiiglisli or European term, than to invent some 
hondble new name, just us strange to natives, and quite unintelligible 
to Europeans. When a word existing in the vernacular is well known, 
and correctly expresses the required moaning, by all means retain it : 
but when there is no such word, to coin one by the use of complex 
Sansciit compounds and Arabic derivatives, seems to me to be an 
affectation of Oriental purism at the expense of practical utility, and 
one, I may add, attended with no grace whatever, but with the most 
crack-jaw results.” 

Major Lees said that at this late hour of the evening he was unwill- 
ing to prolong the discussion, and that as he had opened it, perhaps he 
might be permitted also to close it. It had been bis desire, as he 
before said^ to remove the discussion altogether from the arena of 
educational policy, for imsons before stated, and because be was 
aware that, as regards the educational question, there was a good deal 
of party feeling ; but there ought not to bo, and there could not be 
my party feeling regarding this question from the stand- ^wint from 
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wliich he viewed it — its bearing on the advancement of literature and 
scienee. He Imd employed no ingenuity in the remarks he had already 
addressed to the meeting, hia object being simply to place before the 
meeting, as clearly as he could, the position this Society had previ- 
onsliyccupied with reference to the question that had come under 
discussion, and the interest they had in supporting to the utmost of 
their power the new impulse which was about to be given to the 
cultivation and study of the Oriental classical languages in the Punjab* 
As to the Educational views of the Lieutenant- Governor of the Punjab, 
they had better not discuss them here ; they were not involved in 
the K.e.solution before the meeting, and the)’ were foreign to the busi^ 
ness of thi.s Sooit^ty, Mr. Justlee Campbell however, ho said, had 
fallen into error, in saying that if the Govcnimeiit of I^dia had dis- 
continued the publication of Oriental wovk.*^, it had done better, it 
bad appi\»])riated a handsome grant for the purpose, to be adminis- 
tered by the most competent body to undei*take this work. The Go- 
vernment of India had done nothing of the kind. The pecuniary aid 
which had bcmi granted for the special purpose of publishing Orien- 
tal works liad been obtained by the persevering exertions of this 
Society, iv t through any aid or support it received from the Govern- 
ment in tills conntiy, but in spite of its opposition. 

The Ohainnan thought that sucli a |K>int as Uiat mooted *by Mr. 
Camjibell \^as quite within the province of our Society to decide. 
This Society stands in a position Boniewlmt analogous to that of the 
Fieneh Academy. It is the one body in India competent, as embrac- 
ing a knowh'dge of the requirements of science, together with a know- 
ledge of Ih*^ gcnin> of the oriental languages, to give an opinion which 
cannot fail to carry w<‘ight in all quai'tei*8. The Society has no 
imnu‘diate connexion with education, hut few cducutionalists would 
set tliemselveB in opposition to a view expressed by the Society on 
such a jioint as this. For himself, Mr. Heeley continued, he did not 
profess to have studied the question. He knew only that scholars, 
such as the late Dr. Ballantyne, had thought it quite possible to form 
a technical ^ngnage from purely Sanscrit roots, which should be 
equally expressive wdth the iecbnicai language derived from Greek 
and Latin rmU w hich pn>7ailed in Europe, and Would be much more 
in accordance with the spiri* of the pople. The study, in the ver- 
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nacular, of a Bcience of which all the terms are foreign, yoiild be 
almost an impossibility. He conclnded by inviting Mr. Campbell to 
draw up a proposition in terms, for submission to the Society’s next 
meeting. 

Mr. Norman doubted whether it was desirable that the 
should be asked to commit itself to tlie expression of an opinion on 
two subjects brought forward this evening. The first touches a point 
of groat difficulty, viz. whether learning is better conveyed to the 
natives of this country in English or the vernacular. All scientific 
works are written in European languages, and it is by the medium 
<*f English alone, that such subjects as those of modern science can at 
present be studied. In the vernacular, there is indeed a certain amount 
of imaginative literature, grammar, and metaphysics, which may 
therefore be imparted without retiuiring a knowledge of English, but 
that is almost all : and it is a great question, whether the advantage 
of opening to the Native the vast storehouses of European science 
does not infinitely outweigh the disadvantage of liis having to acquire 
the rmliments of his knowledge in a strange tongue. The second 
discussion is on a point on which no opinion of the Society can be of 
much value, because it can have but little effect on the result, lie 
quite aKrcod wdth Mr. Campbell that a scientific terminology should 
be uniform, indeed as far possible a universal language ; but were any 
man of mark, as a man of science, to arise among the natives, he would 
not be likely to obey the dictation, or even tlie lead of the Society ; 
but would probably adopt a terminology of his own, and his teaching 
would be followed by his countrymen quite irrespective of any reso- 
lutions of this Society. 

Mr. Campbell said that he had not intended any motion on this 
subject, but he entirely agreed with 31r. Ueeloy, in thinking that the 
questions of the terminology was one eminently within the province 
of this Society. It may bo a matter of comparatively little impor- 
tance, from what language a Unjlmology is taken, but it is of the 
greatest importance tliat it should be uniform. You may have half 
a dos&en equally good terms for the same thing, but if all are used, 
^great confusion results. What is wanted, is some authority to decide 
in favour of one or the other. Now in India, wliat body is so compe- 
tent to decide on a matter of this kind as the Asiatic Society ? What 
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body wo|Id wry one tithe so much weight ? We aesumelio despotic 
authority! It may be, that some Hindoo or Mahomnedan g^reater 
than Linnaeus may start up and impose on us a Sanscrit or Arabic 
technology which may scatter ours to the winds ; blU meantime I 
beiiei^ that the authority of the Asiatic Society would carry the very 
greatest weight, and would probably be respected in most public and 
private Institutions. The matter is one of very great importance, and 
it must be remembered that Mr. McLeod has distinctly, by the letter 
whicfi has been read to me, asked our advice. On the purely Educa- 
tional questions we cannot take upon ourselves to give advice ; we 
have only done what we can, by expressing our admiration of Mr.' 
McLeod’s efforts in the cause of learning. But as respects the 
question of a scientific terminology, I think that we may pro- 
perly respond to Mr. McLeod’s inVitation, by advising him one way 
or other. So strongly do I feel on the subject, that 1 beg to give 
notice of the following Resolutions to be moved at the next meeting. 

That while the members of this Society regret that they feel them- 
selves precluded from expressing an. opinion on the purely Educa- 
tional matters on which Mr. McLeod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is 
desirable to adopt for general use, the European scientific te|||p, for 
which equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.’* 

The Coqpcil reported that the following gentlemen were elected 
Trustees the Indian Bluseum. 

I)r. S, B. Partridge; Dr. J, Fayrer; W. S. Atkinson, Esq.; H. F. 
Blanford, Esq. ; for the Society. 

The Council reported that A. Grote, Esq. has been elected a mem- 
ber of tlie Library Committee. 

The Council also reported that Baboo Protap Chunder Ghoshe is 
appointed Assistant Secretary vice Baboo Lfdgopfd Dutt, who haa 
resigned. 

Tlie following letter was read — ' 

From G. Fttxgnsson, Esq., bontaining some remarks oh the tower at 
Boodh Gya. ^ 

** Since I last wrote you, I have looked oarefull^ into the evidence 
about the age of the Tower at Boodh Gya, and see no reason to deubt 
the evidence ol the inscription given (J. A. S. B.| VoL HI. p. 214,) 
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tliat the huMing we now see was erected in the first year of the 14th 
century. Prom its architecture, as shewn in the photograph you 
have sent me, I would have been inclined to make it even more 
modem ; and*he evidence of the “ arches,’* as explained by Mr. 
Home, is to my mind quite conclusive that it was erected long aftpr the 
Mahomedan conquest. Had it been built by true Hindoos, they would 
not have been found there even then, but the Burmese never hated 
the arch so cordially as the true Hindoo. My impression of its 
history would be that in Asoka’s time, or between that and the 
Christian era, the Bo tree was surrounded by a rail of the Sanchee type. 
At some subsequent period a “ stupa” was erected, probably of a 
tow€k form ; it may be by Amara, and the Lehras may be of his time ; 
but I feel nearly quite certain that the arches were inserted and the 
tower took its present form in the beginning of the 14th century.” 

The following communications received were announced : — 

1. From the Hon’ble G. Campbell Ethnology of India” in 6 
parts.” 

2. From Baboo Gopee Nauth Sen, An abstract of the hourly me- 
teorological observations made in February last. 

3. From Major B. Ford. “ Report of Committee ordered by the 
Bupemtendent of Port Blair to proceed to Barren Islands, to enquire 
into tno practicability of thence supplying the settlement of Port 
Blair with fodder, as well as to note any other product of the island 
that may be of scientific interest, or of benefit to the settlement.” 
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‘ STATEMENT 

Abstract of the Cash Account 

EECEIPTS. 

^ 1866. 1864. 

Admission Fees. ^ 


Becei red from N ew Members, ... Es. 

928 

0 

0 







- 



— 

928 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

Contributions. 










Eeoeived from Members, 

9,445 

0 

0 







- 



— 

9,445 

0 

0 

8,389 

10 

0 

Journal. 










Sale proceeds of, and Subscription 










to the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 

749 

8 

0 







Eefund of Postage Stamps, ... 

6 

0 

0 







Ditto of Freight, 

2 

9 

0 










— 

758 

1 

0 

610 

4 

0 

Library. 










Rale proceeds of books, 

162 

12 

0 







Refund of Freight, 

29 

1 

0 







Ditto of Postage S tamps, 

1 

15 

0 







- 



— 

193 

15 

0 

300 

4 

0 

Md.selm. 










Received from the General Treasury at 










600 Rs. per month, ... 

6,(XK) 

0 

0 







Ravings of saloiy, . . , 

87 

13 

0 







- 



— 

6,037 

13 

0 

6,515 

11 

6 

Vested Fund. 










Interest on Government Securities 










received from the Bauk of Bengal, . 

337 

8 

0 







- 



— 

337 

8 

0 

344 

12 

11 

Secretary’s Office. 










Rale of Postage Stamps, 

2 

4 

0 







Refund of Po.stage Stamps, 

23 

13 

0 







Ditto of I’acking Charges, 

0 

8 

0 







Ditto of Banghy Expenses, . . 

5 

7 

6 







Saving of salary, 

2 

6 

6 







- 



— 

34 

7 

0 

16 

0 

9 

General E.stablishment. 










Saving of salary, / 

1 

14 

9 







— 



— 

1 

14 

9 

4 

0 

0 

Com Fund. 










Sale proceeds of Gold and Silver Coins, 

236 

15 

6 







- 

— 

_ 


236 15 

6 

33 

0 

0 


A. C. L. Caelitle, Esq. 

BefUud of the amount advanced him 
on the Contingent Expenses for the 

Museum, ... ... 117 11 6 

117 11 6 280 4 9 

Babu Poornochunder Btsac*. 

Belftind in part of the amount advanced 

for the expenditure of the Museum, 762 15 3 

762 15 3 


Carried over,.,. 18,854 5 0 
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Na 1. 

nf fh^ SociAy^/or 1 h 65 . 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


(\>\TRlKrTU>\S. 

RpfuiuU'ii to Messrs. CoKmu, Cowio and 
Co on iiwount, of Major J. L 8!ier- 
wiU'h SuliHcrjption for 3rd quarter 
IHGl, retreived in advance, , . Rs, 


6 0 0 


.ioi KV VL. 


IVmting (’hacjafos. 

1,(U0 

2 

0 

Drawiiijr plans, kc, for the Journal 




and IVoceodiiJifs, 

559 

3 

0 

Kug^rHvinjj: d':i;rran«'^, Ac for do. do., 

576 

S 

0 

Colorii.^ (Iia).sninis lor llic Jeuirnal, , . 

3 

10 

3 

Fnncrht an«l cxpciifus. 

232 

1 

6 

rnrciiaso ol St a tups, 

130 

(t 

0 

r>u’kinf»: CMmi/jfcs, 

33 

1 f 

0 

Commission on Sale of b(K>ks. 

23 

10 

6 

PnrehaHO of ptiniiiijaf paper for the 




Journal and ProctM’diiijyw, 

69 

0 

0 

Ditto fora Co]>y of Joimial, .. 

1 

8 

0 

Ditto for ihrc^i blank books, .. 

8 

4 

0 

Petty Cliarjjjes, , ... ... . . 

4 

7 

0 


Lihr \iiY. 


Sftlari, of the Librarian, 

, , 

810 

0 

0 

Kstabli.-Nliinertt . 


130 

0 

0 

Purchase of Hooks, 


2.55 

0 

9 

Binding Hooks Mid Mounting Maps, 

A'c 

398 

2 

0 

K\tra u liter. 


118 

0 

0 

Sahirv (or ]>reparni^ a rovised 

(vJl- 




lalojuriic of«tln‘ Library, 


335 

0 

0 

Ibircimse ot Furniture, . . 


383 

0 

6 

Print iiifT Chat (.'■Os, 



0 

<) 

Pimdiaye of a blank book, 


2 

0 

O 

Frcijrht. 


2i 

14 

3 

i4Ltidin^«' r!iart?e«!, . , . 


8 

4 

6 

Benrin;: Postaire, 


1 

8 

0 

(’ommiHsion on Sale of Bcsjks, 


12 

10 

3 

Petty Charges, 


28 

1 

3 

Musk CM, 





Salan* of the ^’arator, .. 


260 

0 

0 

Ditto of tilt* Sub-Curator, 


1,20.) 

0 

0 

Establishment, 


588 

0 

0 

Salary*^ of Taxiderinists, ^ 


978 

9 

9 

r'ontinjufent eharjrcK, 


2,269 

1 

0 

F«rniturf*«, Stands, Ac. 

... 

5fH 

33 

0 

*arrhaj«e of biatik booku, 


20 

8 

0 

Advertising Cbarjff.g, ... 


7 

8 

0 

Freight, 

... 

38 

3 

3 

Photi»grtq»hic Dniwiugfl, 


mi 

0 

0 




6 0 ( 


3,272 4 3 


2,576 6 6 


lS6i. 


2,264- 3 0 


3.397 0 8 


Carried over,.,. 5,935 11 0 5,854 13 U 
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BBCIIPTS. 

Brought 0 Ter,...Bs. 18,854! 5 0 

PoTITPABTIW MiSTRY. 

Befhixd of the amount advanced him on the 
9th December Jast, ... 50 6 0 

60 0 0 60 0 0 

Capt. J. Johnston. 

Booeived from him in deposit, •*« «•« 0 6 0 

0 6 0 

A. M. Verchere, Esq. 

Eefund in part of the amount paid on 
the 31st May, 1864, ... ... 10 0 

10 0 


E. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

Befund of tho amount paid on the 31st 

March last, ... 3 8 0 

Major J. G. Oowan. 

Bccoived from him in Doiiosit, «.. 10 0 0 

liT. J. Water rroi’SK. 

Beftind of tho amount paid 2l8t Juno 

last, 12 0 

Government N. W. TROviNrEs. 

Befund in part of the freight paid 

for sending Journal Asiatic Society, 9 0 0 


' vJrti 

“ittuy last, 


OMOnUN SiRrAB. 

the amount paid on the 16th 


Biieikh Gin.T.o Taxidermist. 

Befund of the amount paid on the 

13th Beptomber last, ... ... 20 0 0 


Bev. JAE.sniKE. 

Bale pruc‘e<‘da of a ropy of ThHbeian 

Grammar on his account, ... ... 10 0 


Balance op IBG^t. 

In the Bank of Bengal, 1,301 6 6 

Cash in hand, ... 511 7 


3 8 0 

10 0 0 

12 0 

9 0 0 

100 0 0 

20 0 0 

10 0 

1,310 4 1 


Corrietl over, 20,360 9 1 
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msBtmsEHsmrs. 

Branght over,...B«, 5,955 11 0 5,854 ir 

Repairing Charges, 339 6 d 

Parchaae' of Postage Stamps, 10 0 a 

Ditto of 53 yards of Broad Cloth, 102 li 0 

Packing Clxargc^, . . . . 8 0 0 

Inct^mo Tax on CuraWs Salary, 52 8 0 ^ ^ « 

6,468 8 6 6,307 8 3 

MrsEUSf Transfer Account, 

Printing 125 Copies of the Oenoral 

Museum incori)onitian draft Act, ... 68 0 0 

58 0 0 

Vested Fund. 

CoramiHftioii to the Bank of Bengal 
for d rawing iTiterest on tho Govern- 
ment Securities, ... ... 0 13 6 

0 13 6 7,063 4 4 

S ECREr Ally’s Oi'i'icR. 

General Kstahlishmeut, ... 771 0 0 

Secretary’s Office Establishment, 1,0()8 () 0 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 140 6 0 

Ditto of V)1 a nk books, ... ... 22 0 0 

Ditto of two Sheet Almanacs for 

18t>5.G(>, 2 0 0 

Ditto of Stationery, ... ... 101 3 0 

Printing and Engraving Charge,®, 162 0 0 

Beanng Postage, ... ... 6 119 

Petty Charges, ... 10 9 6 

2,349 13 8 2,321 1 9 

Coin Fund. 

Purchase of Coins, ,•« «*• 386 11 

^ 386 11 9 406 2 11 

Brrr.nrNG. 

AH«esHim‘nt, • ... ... ... 480 0 0 

DiJtofoi lij'^liiig, ... 96 0 0 

Eeiminng, ... ... 1,764 7 6 

2,310 7 6 816 11 B 


Miv ro\ s. 


Advertising Cliarges, 

4 12 

0 

Meeting (’barges. 

75 

7 

0 

Salary of a 41 ally. 

Fee to tho Bank of Bengal for Starap- 

57 

0 

0 

in|9Cheques,. . 

3 

2 

0 

Purchase of Ih'ccdpt Stamps, 

7 

13 

0 

Repairing old rattan mata, ... 

Firvnch Polishing a laige TelesoojK'i- 

40 

3 

6 

Table in the Mooting nxim, 

45 

0 

0 

Petty Clmrges, ... ...* 

32 

6 

9 


265 12 3 


387 7 6 


BaJH PoORNOCHUNhER BySACK. 

Paid him m advance on the Con- 
tingent exponwe for the Museum, . 1,015 0 0 

1,046 0 0 


CiuTiod over,. . . 18,769 11 6 



BECBTPTS. 

Brought over,... Es. 20,360 9 1 


Curried ovoi’j 


20.360 9 ■ 
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DISBUSSEHKNTS. 

Brought over,... Es. 18,769 11 ' 

E. B. CowTJLi,, Esq. 

Paid FiTight lor aomling a parcel of 
Bib. Indica to Mossrs. Williams aud 

Konmle, 5 0 0 

5 0 C 

E. T. Atkinsox, Esq. 

Paid BaJi}?hy E.vpenses for sendirif? a 

boa of Bmiks with Packing Charges, 3 8 0 

3 8 ( 

Cai^t J. Joh.vstox. 

Paif buck his deposit of the 4th March 

last, 0 6 0 

0 6 ( 

LfElX J. W VTEHTIOirSE. 

Paid Copying (Jliaiges on three pages 

of Music, 12 0 

1 2 C 

Go%t. N. W. PHOvrxcEs. 

Paid Haihvjiy charge for sending Jour- 
nal and Pi oceediugH to Allahabad, . . 16 5 0 

IG 6 

Col. R SnucHEr. 

Paid Freight for sending his books to 
Messrs. Williams ANorgate, London, 10 0 0 

— ^ 10 0 0 

J. H. IUttfx, Esq. 

Paid liailwiiy Ireight for sending Li- 
brary Books, 2 9 0 

2 9 C 

Me>MIS. W^ILLr\MN tM) Nokoatk. 

J’ald Mi'h ll Piddmgtoii as per their 
draft at 2.s. }!»/, per rup(>e, 385 12 0 

385 12 0 

Ht RUO Mom \ SlKeUL 

Paid him as advaner for preparing 

three book eanes, . . 100 0 0 • 

100 0 0 

CaIT, T, ilLTlON. 

Paul Banghy Ex]»onstN Ac. for Hending 
a parcel of liuseets to Mussoone, , 3 0 0 

* 3 0 0 

an. H. Aisikv. 

Paid Banghy Expenses, At;, for send- 
ing Library Books to DehraD<uin, .. 3 14 0 

3 14 0 

LiEITEXAXT A. PlXLAN. 

Paid Bearing Banghy Expenacs, on 
a parcel of Coins sent by him to the 

Society, 9 0 0 

— 9 0 0 


27 0 0 


0 5 6 0 


994 7 0 


Carried over,... 19,310 8 6 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, . . . Rs. 20,3($0 9 1 


Hs. 20,3G0 9 1 


Examined, 

PitoTAP Cjivnder Giiorhe, 

Off), AssisUiht ticcrciot/ry. 


Asiatic 8oHeiy*s RoonMt 

The ^lai Doccfnher, 1865. 
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BISBTTESEMjrNTS. 

Brought orer»...B8« 19,310 8 

A, G. Wai.k«», Esq. 

Paid iiiiiiifficioBLt Postago oa a paro^ 


of books, 

Shaie GtJLLO Taxidermist. 


SllAIR HiRRT TaXIDERHIST. 
Paid ium his Salary iii advance, 


BALANnS, 

In the Bank of Bengal, 
Catili in hand, ... 


7 0 u 


. 20 

0 0 

103 

0 0 


... 817 a O 

... 103 2 7 


7 0 

ao' 0 

103 0 
19,440 3 

920 5 


Bs 20,360 9 


C 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

1 


Audited, 

H. F. Blanford, 
Kajkmdba Lala Mitra. 
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STATEMENT 

Alstract of the Oriental 


BEOEIPTS. 

1865. 

Ortisntal Publications. 


Eeceived by Sale of Bibliotheca 


Indica, ... Eb. 

1,401 

13 

9 




Ditto by Subscription to ditto, 


126 

0 

0 




Ditto by Sale of White Yajorveda, 


88 

0 

0 




Ecsfbnd of Postage Stamps, . . . 

• • • 

7 

8 

0 




Ditto of Packing Chai’ges, 

• * * 

0 

4 

0 





- 



— 

1,673 

9 

9 

OOTEENMENT ALLOWANCE. 








Beceived from the General Treasury 







at 500 Es. per month, 


C,000 

0 

0 





- 

— 

— 

— 

6,000 

0 

0 

Vested Fund. 








Boceived Interest on the Government 







Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 

442 

8 

0 





- 



— 

442 

8 

0 

Custody of Oriental Wokks. 








Sayings of Salary, ... 

••• 

10 

7 

9 









10 

7 

9 

Eev. F. Krrrr.L. 








Boceived from liiiii in Deposit, 

••• 

12 

4 

0 









12 

4 

0 

Velanandoo B. Room ah. 








Boceived from him in Dc’posit, 

•11 

1 

15 

0 









1 15 

6 

Eev. T. Foulkes. 








Befond of Freight, ... mi 

•II 

2 

8 

9 









2 

8‘ 

9 

Dh. M. Hauo. 








Boceived from him as advance 

for 







aouding Bibliotheca Indioa, 

• •• 

10 

(f 

0 









10 

0 

0 

B, T. H. GmmTH, Esq. ' 








Befond of Freight, 

III 

3 

1 

0 




Pundit Chhotarah Tiwart, 





3 

1 

0 

Boceived from him in Deposit, 

Ml 

6 

0 

6 




Balance jafc 1864. ».« 

14* 

1,424 

10 

2 

6 

0 

6 

Cashinflmd, *.i «m 

• 4* 

13 

9 

8 









1,438 

3 10 


1864 

2,210 8 6 

6,000 0 0 

452 4 9 

1 14 0 


Caniod over, .. 9,500 11 1 
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No. 2. 

Fmul/or 1865. 


DISBUBSEMEWTS. 

1365. 

Oriental PrsiiCATioNS. 


rommi8sif>n on tho Sak* of Books, Rs. 

158 

1 

0 

Fn ijjfht and Banghj, 

190 

14 

0 

Pju'king Charges, ... ... ... 

48 

8 

0 

PurchaKO of Postage and Receipt 




Stamp.*?, 

22 

9 

6 

Printing (Jhargos, ,,, ... 

25 

0 

0 

Petty Charges, ... ».• 

11 

6 

3 


466 7 3 

Ve«!TED FrvD. 

CommiKrt.on tt» thi* Bank nf BpngpJ for 
(Irnwinj? interesl on (Jovomniout 
Socariiics, ... 118 

118 

Ct'stopv or Oru.vtax Works. 


Sahoy of tho Cihriirian, ... ... 

360 

0 

0 




EsUihlishmom, .. ... ... ... 

246 

0 

0 




Book Binding, ... 

119 

8 

0 




Fih* paid to ilio Bank of Bengal for 







Stamping CiuKUK'B, .. ... ,,, 

1 

9 

0 




PurchaKc of Fkirnilurc, ... ,,, 

31 

15 

6 




Petty Charges, »*« 

17 12 

9 




- 


— 

— 

776 

13 

3 

LinKtuv. 







Purchase of Books, ,,, 

205 

0 

0 




•» 




205 

0 

0 

A.sw u. n A X V !5 r u ’TA S itr a. 







Editing ('l-nrgcH, 

480 

0 

0 




Pnataig diitif, ... 

896 

0 

0 




— 


— 


1,376 

0 

0 

LaLITA ViSlAU. 







Eiliting Charges, 

618 

0 

0 




— 




618 

0 

0 

TARlKlM-FtAimi Vf, 







Editing and I’riuiing Charges, 

391 

0 

0 




- 


— — 


391 

0 

0 

Bioi,ii\riur Ai, Di'CTioxAKr. 







Editing ttud Pnntuig Chai'ges, ... 

760 

0 

0 




— 




760 

0 

0 

Niaya Darsaxa. 







Editing Charges, ... 

308 

0 

0 




Prinimg ditto, ... ,,4 „« 

448 

0 

0 




• mmm 


.....I 

«. 

756 

0 

0 

' TvITTIRYA A.1UNTAIU. 







Editing Charges, ... ... ... 

288 

0 

0 




Printing ditto, ... ... ... 

224 

0 

0 




... 




612 

0 

0 

BRTHATSAXniTA. 







Printing Charges, 

902 

0 

0 




— 

— — 


— 

902 

0 

0 


1864. 

382 0 0 

9,266 0 8 

901 0 6 
23 0 0 

288 0 0 

884 0 0 
900 0 0 

144 0 0 
228 0 0 


Qfiurmd orer, ... 6|767 6 2 
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EBOEIPTS. 

Brought oyer^ ..Rs. 9,500 41 1 


R« 9.500 U 1 

Examined. . 

Pkotap Chi’^der Ghoshe, 

Qffg, Secretary, 


Aiiatk BoeietyU Rooms, 

The 81st Ikcmher, 1865. 
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DISBlTBSrai&NTS. 


Kasiandakiya Nitisara. 
Print] [tg Cimrgeei, 

Taittirya Brahxaka. 
Editing Charges, ... .. 

Pkakri/ Graxvar. 
Editing Chargos^ 

IqBAL Nameh. 

Editing and Printing Charges, 
Wls-o-Rakin. 

Editing and Printing Charges, 

NaR^HA PANCHMiATTHA- 
Printing Charges, ... 

Mimaxsv Parsana. 
Printing Charges, 

Ayekn-i-Akiiaki. 


Brought over,... Bs. 6,757 6 ^ 

... 204 0 0 

£ 24 , 0 0 

... 144 0 0 

144 0 0 

... 288 0 0 

288 0 0 

... 956 8 0 

: 956 8 0 

... 96 8 0 

96 8 0 

... 232 8 0 

232 8 0 

.. 237 0 0 

237 0 0 


Charges lor bringing ManuscriiA of do., 18 6 0 


Copying MS 8, 
Copying Cliarges, 


18 5 0 

6 8 0 


R. T. H. CiuPFiTn, Esq. 

Paid freight for hpuding a pai'cel of 
Bibliothwa ludica, 310 

PiMMT Clg||rrAKAM TiWABI. 

Paid him in par?en hjB deposit, ... 2 8 0 


Dr. M Ha roil. 

The viiiue of Bibliotheca Indlca sent to 

9 6 0 

Balani e. 


6 8 0 

3 10 

2 8 0 


9 6 0 


In the Bunk of BougaJ, 539 g g 

Caah m hand, 6 8 5 

525 0 11 


He. ... 9,500 11 1 


Audited, 

H. P. Bi.anpobd 

lU^ISlfnjLA LAI.A 


96 *6 0 

3jm 0 0 

1,168 0 0 

349 0 0 

14 10 6 

8 8 0 
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Shewing the Assets and Liabilities of the Asiatic Society at the close of 1865. 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

Shfvnwj the Amts nnd Linhtlltks of the drnntal Puhlication Fund ni the. close of 1865. 
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Examined, Audited, 

Asif ^ JBoemw, Pkotap Chunder Ghoshe, H. F. Biaotord, 

I^The 31s< Decm^t 1865, Assistant Secretary, Rajendea Lala ; 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF rsuB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL, 

For Julv, 1866, 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 4th Instant, 

A. Grote, Esci*, scuior member, in the Chair. 

The proi'cedings of the last meeting were read and confiimed. 
Presentations were announced — . 

1, From Major B. For<l, a box of mineral and vegetable specimens 
from Barren Island ; the paper announced at the last meeting accom- 
panied the donation^ 

2. From V, J. Carey, Es<p a 8kot<di of a |>erforated stone found on 
a ** Clialjoutra'’ at Jubbulpore. Plate I. 

The following letter accompanied the donation. 

Jubbulpore j Jum^ 1806, 

Bear Sir, 

Since my wiling to you in January, I liave found four or five 
‘ Celts’ of the mooih later stone age, and also two of these perforated 
stones. A sketch of one I «end you, natural size. I found these on a 

* Chautra’ or Chaboutra, on which they place stones for the worship of 

* MahMeo.’ On thase ‘ Cliautras’ I find ^ Celts,’ and about this part of 
the country Celts are not found except on them, or may be a chance 
one in a temple. 

Several of these perforated stones have been found by difierent 
members of mr staff along the line. Each have their own interpreta- 
tion, I faney^hey are mauls or hammers. I had one as smfdl ai 
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Kiiwffiy let me have your idea of what they were meant for and 

oblige 

“Tours faithfully, 

(Sd.) “ V. Jajo!S Cabet/* 

Mr. Blanford said that the sketches were those of stones similar 
in character to specimens that had been found accompanying the relics 
of the later stone age in Europe ; and also those of the bronze age ; but 
the latter were freij^uently of a different material, viz. earthenware. 
They wore regarded by archa3ologists as spindle- whorls, i, e. weights 
attached to a stick to give it sufficient rotatory inertia to spin fibres, 
whether for weaving or net-making. Some arcliajologists thought 
that the earthen waie specimens were also used as weights for nets. 
It was interesting to find these in India, as well as the flint hatchets 
of the smooth typo. But it was much to be desired that the circum- 
Btances under which these relics occurred in situ could be ascertained, 
These early antiquities were, however, exciting much attention in 
Central India, and he hoped that before long some evidence on this 
head would be brought to light. He had strong hopes that the 
exertions of the Nagporc Society would facilitate this ; Mr. Oarnac, tho 
Secretary, took much interest in these discoveries, and he believed that 
others besides that gentleman and Mr. Carey were giving their atten- 
tion to them. 

8. From K&lly Krishna Bdhudoor, a copy of a “ General list of 
native implements, &c. for the Paris Universal Exhibition, for 1867.’^ 

4. From 8, Jennings, Esq., a specimen of an Aprosmictns scapula- 
tm (King Parrot) of Australia. 

5. From W. 0. Taylor, Esq., C. S., a large collection of Insects, 
chiefly from Darjiling. 

6. From D. Waldio, Esq. some pseudomorphs of OTI*oxide of Iron 
after Pyrites. 

With reference to this presentation, the donor made the following 
remarks 

“ The mineral cry^tols presented to the Society arc pseudomorphs 
resulting from the conversion of iron pyrites or bisulphide of iron iutq 
peroxide of iron, and are interesting from exhibiting the change in 

♦ BefbrHng to a pen-anthink sketch of a stone of the same form as that figured 
f& Plate 1. but measuring only % inches in diameter and \ inch in thickness. 
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varions atagos of itd progross* Simple ox{<latian would oonvort sul- 
pbklo of iron into sulphate oi ironj and the only way of aocountiug 
for tho farther change into peroxide is by the action of \ icarbonate of 
lime, or even bicarbonate of magnesia) or of the alkalies in presonco 
of excess of carbonic aeid and water, by which the sulphuric acid is 
removed in combination with the earth or alkali. By ««ch a process 
pei oxide of iron would bo left in combination with water, Hiis is 
the explanation given by Cischof in hj« Chemical Geology, (Cav, 
Hoc. Tr|ns., Vol III , p. 452), in which be cites observations corrobo- 
rative of the theory, and also notices the observations of others 
(llllmanu and SiHem) in which red hematite or anhydrous peroxide 
was found comjilctcly or partially in place of brown hematite or tlie 
hydrated })eio\id< , givimjc it as his opinion that the production of 
r<*<l hematite talvcs }>iaco sul>*«eqnently to that of hydrated peroxide, 
and not directly iioin iron pv*ites. 

** ThchC ( rystal'j exemplify these <*hange^. Sonic of them consist of 
peroxide oi non oiilv, with home water and a little siliceous earth : 
one crystal gave 2.0 biliceous, 4 78 water, and the remaindci peroxide 
of iioii. Ah blown hematite contains 14.7(), and another hydrate 
10 H() p c. oi water, the above is evidently a mixture of hydrated and 
aidi^diou'* j>eio\ide. Home of the ciyslals contain a few Miiall bright 
o! hidolnde of iioii, otht‘rs a laige haul nucleus of the same. 
(>ae ci\st»d when broken was <dHerV(‘d to be paitiully hollow, and the 
iiiattei in Uie centre was soft ami of an ochry ttf>[>caraii>;e, very proba- 
bly in the btutt* of Milwulphate. They are in tlie state of well formed 
Isolated cnbi< .d (rvstals. It uouM have been interesting to have 
known the piulicnlui>» of their bK-ality and probable oiigin, and appli- 
cation wa^ m^c lor these pai titulars, but without succosh. J only 
horned that tm*\ \v<*re found in India, on the surface of the ground.** 
The following gentlemen, duly pio|>oso<l and sccoadod at tho last 
meetin*r, were balloted for ami elected as ordinary 

A. Audorsfui, Mh<| : M. II. Griiwby, Esq. ; J. 1 ^lathows, Esq, 
Letters from J Hfi’achcy,KMi , 0. 8 , J. M, Hcott, Kmj., J,C. Sarkies, 
Esq , Baboos Jodiiuauth Mookerjftc and Rally I’loaotto Butt, intimating 
their desire to withdraiv from the Society, were recorded. ^ ‘ 

The following letter irom B. Thomaa, Ewp and potice of an address 
dcliveicd by the writer at the Roy^ Asiatic 8oci#y, weio rmd* 
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“ My DSAB Ghotb, — encloise yon a slip report of a small lectare 
which I gave on the spur of the moment (in default of other papers) 
at the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

The subject is one of considerable interest, and it is singular that 
all and every bit of evidence should tend to the same end. The result, 
however, is only ejgactly what we were fully prepared for, i. c. that the 
Aryans left their early homes long after the other nations^ of the 
world had achieved a large amount of civilization. The only point 
of peculiar iutcrest to us Indians is the course of the Aryan alphabets 
downwards. I am quite clear about the Bactrian adaptation from the 
Phoenician, and am equally convinced of the originality of the concep- 
tion of the Lat alphabet, which was primarily designed for Dravidian 
or Scythic forms of speech. I have been collecting proofs of this for 
some time past, and each fresh enquiry the more and more confirms my 
early impression I But I am anxious to learn all that can be said 
against my position, which I am, however, quite prepared to abandon 
on proof of error. If you can elicit any discussion on the point, it 
may enlighten us all ! and your observations will reach England long 
before 1 shall be in a position to prtW, even if I do write anything 
beyond what I have already said / 

E. B. Thomas.” 

The following is the printed extract enclosed in Mr. Thomases 
letter 

“ The following are the positions laid down by Mi. Thomas as the 
result of his palaeographical investigations : — The Aryans invented no 
alphabet of their own for their special form of human speech, but were, 
in all their migrations, indebted to the nationality amid whom they 
settled for their instruction in the science of writing. 1. The Persian 
Cuneiform owed its origin to the Assyrian, and the Assyrian Cunei- 
form emanated from an antecedent Tuf^nian symbolic character. 2. 
The Cheek and Jjotin alphabets were manifestly derived from the 
Phosnioian* 8. The Bactrian was a<lapted to its more precise functions 
by a re-construotion and amplification of Phoenician models. 4« The 
Xhvandgari was appropriated to the expression of the Sanskrit language 
from the pre-existing Indian PUi or Ldt alphabet, which was obviously 
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originated to meet the requirements of Turdnian (Drdvidian) dialects* 
5. The PMvi was the offspring oi later and already modified 
Phuenician letters ; and 6, The ^end was elahotated out of the 
limited elements of the Pehlvi writing, but by a totally diSefent 
method from that followed in the adaptation of the Semitic Bactrian* 
Mr. Thomas then proceeded to advert to the single point op«i to 
discussion, involved under the fourth head, tracing the progress of 
the successive waves of Aryan immigration from thj^ Oxus into the 
provinces of Ariana and the Hindd Kush, and the downward course 
of the Pastoral races from their first entry into the Punjab, and the 
associate crude chants of the Yedic hymns, to the estabb'shment of 
the cultivated Brahnmnic institutions on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and the elaboration of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila, — connecting the 
advance of their literature with the simplified but extende<l alphabet 
they constructed in t)ie Arianian provinces out of a very archaic typo 
of Phoenician, and whoso giaphic efficiency was so singularly aided 
by the free use of birch bark. This alphabet continued in use as tlio 
official writing under the Greek an<l Indo-Scythiaii rulers of Northern 
India, until it was superseded by the superior fitness and capabilities 
of the local Pfili, which is ptoved by Asoka’s scattered inscriptions 
on rocks and monoliths (Ldts) to have constituted the current writing 
of the emttineut of India in b.c. 250; while a similar, if not identical 
charaetei is w‘cn to have furnished the prototype of all the varying 
Bysleins of writing employed by the different nationalities of India 
at large, from Sind to Ceylon, and spreading over Burmah, till tho 
Indian P^i meets Chinese alphabets on their own soil in Annain* 
In conclusion, Mr. Thomas pointed out tho importance of tho dis^ 
coveries of Korns and Caldwell, derived from completely independent 
sources, regarding tho Scythic origin of the introductory Indian 
alphabets/' 

Mr. Campbell said he wculd gladly have left the hononr of the 
Hindus in the hands of the learned B^bu opposite, but in default of 
any one more competent, he would make one or two observations. 
It appeared tojiim that the Nagaree character was very much adapted 
to the Sanscrit and Hindee languages. We found how different it 
was when we try to express these tongues in EtUnan or Persian 
characters. If then the Nagatee character was not invented for 
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Sanscrit) itf must have been ^apted fot its use in a reMarkabie way. 
He did not feel competent to take Aipon himself to deny that the 
character may have been borrowed from others. But as respects the 
miginal inventors suggested by Mr. Thomases tlieory, he felt inclined 
to protest against the loose way of using the terms ‘ Bra vidian/ 

' Turanian/ and ‘ Scythic/ as if synonymous. He was aware that 
Max Miller had classed two-thirds of the world under the broad 
designation of ^ Turanian/ but he found that other great authorities 
abjccted to the classification as too sweeping, and as including in 
a common term several widely different families.*" Whoever may have 
fimt invented letters, he felt great difficulty in believing tliat tlie 
discovery was due to the Dravidian ancestors of the barbarous Gonds 
and Khonds, Dhangars and others, who, speaking ancient Dravidian 
tongues, were themselves to this day without a written language. On 
the whole subject, wo were still very much in the dark. If he had 
himself a half-formed theory, it inclined to this ; that if in fact the 
Hindus came in contact with another civilisation already possessed of 
a Pali language and letters, the latter should rather he attributed to 
Some old Western immigration by sea, in the days of tlie most ancient 
Egyptians and Phoenicians and their contemporaries. Max Miillcr 
had made clear to us the character of the Ariau religion. The gods 
of the Arians are above, and they <lesccnd to the earth in occasional 
incarnations. But there is still very prevalent in all the west of 
India, and in several forjus, another ndigion, that worship of the 
procreative power of the Phallus or Lingam, which eecnis to be the 
earliest development of the modern idea of the natural progreHsion of 
typo, and which the Buddhi^ts'and Jains have carried forward by their 
system of gradual perfectibility, raising man from below nearly to the 
rank of a god. That belief in natural progress, from below uptvards, seem- 
ed to him (Mr. Campbell) to be in opposition to the Arian beliefs in gods 
descending from above : they were two widely separate types of belief, 
and his suggestion would be, that any civilisation and any letters wliich 
preceded the Hindus in India, may liave becif brought in from the 
west, in company with the worship of the Phallus ai^ the doctrines 
which have sprung from it. But in truth we seemed to be as yet 
but on the thi^shold of knowledge of the earlier inhabitants of the 
world. The Society must be greatly iudobte<l to Mr. Thomas for his 
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comiziiiiki<^tian, and it vtm most d^isirabl© that it should hO eiwfidatod 
and fartliur discussed. 

Bibtt E^ijoiulial^U Mitra said he had not well hoani the and 

could not therefore then outer iu detail into the question involved^in 
it, which Wiis one of great iniportance. Tiie historical evidences 
which had hitherto been collected, all tended to show that the Arians 
were one of the earliest civili;5e<l of the hiiinan races, and that the^ 
brought their civilizsation andhocinl arts from the (jlateau of Central Asia 
to the plains of India ; and as one important element of oiviliaatiou 
was the alphabet, it was dillicult to suppose that they borrowed it 
from the aborigines of the south, whom they described j[*.s Dasyus, 
barbarians and inouk«\vs, and who unquestionably were hi a state of 
mental cnltiiro far below that of their conquerors. 

The Eev. Mr Baneijea tlionglit that tlio papers just read should bo 
circulated. lie had no great acquaintance witli the Bravidiau Ian* 
guages, but had made several visits to Madras, and had thus gained 
souie knowhHige of their alphabets. He thought that Mr. Thomas*^ 
theory shuuid have been more precisedy stated. Which alpliahot did 
he mean — tin Tamil or the Teloogoo? The former was as imperfect 
as the latter was irregularly exuberant. The Tamil admitted no 
sounds such a* A 4, hh, <//<, and had no di^iineZive character for «/, 
or hy the Ictltrs A, or p doing duty for them iu certain positiong. 
The Tclnr»g.>oV cxubeiance itself was a proof of its being a desccur 
dani of ^auHciit — the ad<litioual lett<u''» standing simjdy for rude aba* 
rigiual s<.)umK. It is riv)t probable lliat the ricli Aritiu aljdjabets were 
derived fium one so poor as the Tamil. Th<3 Tclegoo x« evidently an 
ohMioot ol San crit. Moreover the aboiiglues of the country, the Gond% 
Ac., have no al]»]iabct. 

lie would not, liowever, go so far as to say that the invaders had 
borrower! nothing from ih*‘ aborigiues. On the contrary, he thougkt 
that some portions of tlicir w.>rslnp, especially that of Shiva, had been 
so ado]»te«l. 


In accor<lance to the notice given at the la«t lueetiug, the Hoii’ble 
Mr. O. Campbell movtal — 

** That while the members of the Society tqgrei that they feel tlnem^ 
selves precluded from expressing an opinion on the |mxely edueatloiMd 
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witioli Mr. McLeod hag done them the faononr to oongnlt 
tbem^ they would venture to express the opinion that it is desiral^e 
to adopt for general use the European gcientidc terms lor which 
equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

In introducing the motion, he observed as follows ; — 

I would beg to call attention to the exact words of my motion, 
1 direct it solely and entirely to terms which are not found in the 
Vernacular languages. I do not suggest the substitution of European 
for vernacular terms, where the latter exist : I only say that when 
there is no vernacular word to express the meaning of anything or 
any idea «which education and civilisation have introduced into 
India, it is better simply to adopt a widely known and easily used 
European term, than to coih an artificial and a^ected new word from 
the Oriental classical languages. When the subject was mentioned 
at the last meeting, it appeared that some gentlemen might doubt the 
propriety of my motion on one or other of two grounds — first, several 
gentlemen seemed to think that the subject was not one proper to be 
discussed and determined by this Society; and a smaller num- 
ber of gentlemen seemed to prefer the coining of Oriental to the 
adoption of European terms. As respects the first objection, I repeat 
that while w#can dictate to no one, it appears to me that, to secure 
unifonnity of practice, nobody is likely to exercise such moral weight 
as this Society. And it is no mere theory that I uphold. It is a 
matter of pressing practical importance. Sir D. Macleod speaking as 
Lieutenant*QrOvernor and officially addressing the representatives of 
the founders of the first Oriental University established in India, has 
deliberately urged them to eschew European terms, and to adhere to 
Oriental models in their scientific technology. This advice is almost 
a command, and once adopted, it may long be thought necessary to 
follow it. I doubt not that, whatever may be said, the greater con- 
venience of simple and universal European terms, and the great pre- 
ference for them exhibited by the Native Public, will eventually lead 
to their adopti<m ; but meantime there may be great divergence and 
discordance, and much harm may result. Sir B. Macleod himself has 
sought our advice, and the Council has placed before ns the address 
which contains hk emphatic declaration in favour of Oriental termino- 
logy, and made it the subject of a vote of thanks. There is no doubt 
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that the addross lends veiy tnnoli lathe ideas of the Orientalist party/ 
and that we sail very near the wind in thanking Sir Donald Macleod 
for it, without pledging ourselves to that side of the question. But 
having done so, and our advice havit^ been asked, I think we may 
well go on to say whether we do do not concur in certain Ultra'- 
Orientalist advice on a subject, falling, as I conceive, very much within 
our province. 

‘‘ On the merits of my proposition, it seems to me that in sclentido 
terminology, of all things, uniformity of nomenclature is most desirable. 
Ideas wliolly now to India must be represented by words new to 
India. But the vernacular languages have a singular genius for 
adaptation, and the ][»oople are most ready to adopt, and do daily 
adopt, the convenient terms which we offer to them, together with 
our new ideas. Is it not then better to permit them to do so, than 
to say * No, don’t condescend to borrow from us, don’t defile your 
language with our barbarous words, to Sanscrit and Aritbic, and 
thence concoct compounds and abstruse derivatives, and affix a mean* 
ing to them whicli, if people do not uiiderKtand, they may be made to 
understand ?’ It seems to me that such advice comes less becomingly 
fiom UH English than from any people under the sun. For what is 
our own language, ol which we are now so proud, but the most 
polyglot ill (Iir world? How have wo raised it from a savage jargon 
to one ot the mont copious, useful ami practical of languages, but by 
taking all the higher words from fm*eign languages, wherever wu 
have found tlicun good and suitable ? There are some excellent obsor* 
vatious on this subject in a [>a£K^r published by the Society in their 
Joumalsiiwe the la^t meeting, a paper on the Hiiidustaueo by Mr. J. 
Beames. As he says, English, 1^ ready borrowing and making good 
use of its borrowed stores, has raised itself from an obscure low 
German Patou to the most extensively used medium of communioa« 
tiou between distant countries.” And he draws a capital comparison 
between English which lias thus freely borrowed, and German whicli 
has attempted to progress by combinations of indigenous words, 
rather than by borrowing. He shows ns ilmt while English, abound^ 
ing ip words which, though of foreign extraction, are now part of the 
language, and are concise, clear and easy, uses them with facility andi 
effect, German has become entangled in a mass of horrilde long 
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vm^t wUcb m^e the la^gaege a eaation to the woiM. He giyee 
us specimens of these terrible words which I dare not attempt even 
to approach, and which make me shudder to look at them, aud he 
compares them with their simple Snglish equivalents* In fact the 
German language is the greatest possible obstacle to access to German 
thought, Badically our language is the same as German, and to- 
tally different from French. Yet how much more easy it is for us 
to learh to read French than German, and how many more of us do 
{|o I Why is this ? Solely because, commencing by borrowing our 
terminology from a common source with the French, it has gradually 
come about that these two languages, originally so different, have 
now all the higher and more difficult parts of their vocabularies prac- 
Uoally common to both — while English and German, originally so 
similar, have now wholly diverged in respect to all the higher portions 
of the languages. It is wonderful how few are the radical words of 
a language. It is said that iCh English ploughman uses only from 
500 to 1000 words altogether, that is the original English verna- 
cular. The language has now expanded, as we know, to very many 
thousand words, chiefly by dint of borrowing. It may even be that 
the question raised by Sir D. Macleod is, whether the vernacular lan- 
guages of India are to follow the German or the English course ; whe- 
ther by compounding from the Sanscrit they are to render themselves 
^ as impracticable a.s the German, or whether, by borrowing, they are 
to become as convenient and cosmopolitan as the English. 

“ Nay more, I believe that a greater question lies behind, the whole 
subject of inter-communication between the two races, I am one of 
those ^'ho believe that iSdia will never be governed by an English 
Government to the satisfaction either of the Governors or the go^ 
verned, till the two races draw together much more than they now 
do or than they now tend towards. A chief difficulty is divergence 
of language. We have discussed the great quest! <m of the use of 
English or of the vernaottlar in education. May there not some day 
be a compromise, — ^not in our day, but in those of our descendanta-'in 
the use of a vocabulary in a great degree common to both lan- 
guages? The Yemaeular radicals will probably never be aband^ed, 
but may they hot be overlaid by a common limguage, which may 
approximate tlimn to EngMsh imd to one another, as Ei^Msh and 
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VtmAk have been «p|>mximated ? I believe ihat the qneetlon liefo^b 
tie Involves that issue. Bcientifie terminology may not seem io im- 
{K>rtaiit| but it is well remarked in Aa last number of the 

that we acazeely know how far the ordinary words of to-^ay 
were the technical terms of another age. To whom does it ocour^ 
says the Reviewer, that such English words as * judge* and * guard’ 
were oxiginally technical Norm^ terms? ‘Beef and ‘muiton’ ud 
many otheie are more palpable. My hope then is that the day may 
come, when the great mass of the higher wortls used in the vemaoular 
languages may be derived from the Earopean sources, from which the 
natives are so prone to draw~*>that thus a language to a great degree 
cosmopolitan may be formed, and that then a man who desires to 
loam one of the native languages, may have but to acquire the 600 
or 1000 words used by the Coolie, with the simpler parts of his 
grammar, and, so much learned, ho may dud that almost all the rest 
he knows already — that he has mastered a polite and copious lan- 
guage. Such a consummation would, I am sure, do more than any- 
thing to draw together the educated and intelligent of the different 
races. 

“ Meantime, however, my motion is confined to the advice to be 
given to Oriental Colleges in regard io their scientific terminology, and 
in the belief that it is better to adopt than to manufacture new terms ; 
and 1 submit my motion to the meeting.” 

Mr. G. M. Tagore »ai<i, — ** Mr. President, with your permission I 
should like to make a few observations. In my humble opinion, the 
history of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta poweijfully illustrates and 
throws considerable light on the point under discussion. 

If I recollect right, one of the main objects of that institution was, 
not merely to encourage oiiontal learning, but also to convey a know- 
ledge of the Earopean scicuces in an oriental garb and through an 
oriental medium. The Sanscrit College in time, as you know, became 
the debatable ground between the Aogltdsts and the Orientalists of 
that period. Its failure as an insiitntion for conveying a knowledge 
of the European sciences is now acknowledged by all parties, and &at 
failttiu, in my opinion, proves the necessity of a new terminology (or 
technology if yon please) upon a new basis. Therelote the most 
isnportant question in counection wi^h tUm evcniiig’s discussion is, to 
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lukva AH adeqai^^ notion of the basis ttpon which it is to be built* 
It has always occnrred to me, that a new termindogy cannot be 
intpodnced into a nation, without a strict adherence to what I should 
say on organic as contradistinguished from a mechanical law : that 
is to say not by a law of superposition, but by a law of incorporation. 
And the great test by which we are to detect whether such a law has 
been observed or not in any particular case, is by an appeal to the 
consensus of the nation, or in other words, to its invisible consent* 
To explain myself : — 

A living language, as a great writer has said, is one in which a 
vital formative energy is at work ; and in the course of its evolution, 
it appropriates and incorporates to itself what it anywhere finds 
congenial to its own life, multiplying its wealth and increasing its 
resources, not by an evanescent and sporadic process, but by a fixed 
and an organic law, casting off from its vocabulary cumbrous forms 
and useless and uncongenial words, and by a reactive energy reject- 
ing from the body of the language the foreign and the heterogeneous, 
which through conquest or other intercourse may have been forced 
upon it. Many foreign words have been introduced into our language 
under the above process, and many also rejected. For example 
tbe word jahaz (which is a foreign word) is used in preference to 
nattka for a ship. The word nauka in common parlance means 
boat. I cannot do better than quote the striking observation made 
by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea in his Encyclopedia Bengalensia, 

‘ Where words are required that are not in common use, I draw 
from the Sanscrit, it that can be readily done without having recourse 
to far-fetched inventions. Where an idea can be easily expressed by 
a Persian or Hindustani word already current, I make no scruple to 
adopt it, in case no Sanscrit or Bengali word can be found equally 
apt for the purpose. Where Persian or Hindustani words have been 
almost naturalised in Bengali, I do not fastidiously reject them, even 
though there may be corresponding Bengali words with the same 
meaning. In such oases I use the Bengali and the Hindustanu 
indifferently, only taking care not to shock my readers by disr^arding 
their taste in this respect. The word thomand^ for instance, I have 
sometimes translated by Ailsar, sometimes by saAosra. It is, I think, 
an advantage where foreign words may be introduced into a language 
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ai the Bengali now is, consistently with perspiotiity, and iwthout 
shockiiig the national feeiiixgs of the people. l%iB is, 1 thiiil:, the 
legitimate way of enriching the vocabnlaiy of such a language* 
Where a Sanscrit word, thongh expressing originally the idea I intend 
to convey, has, by the lapse of ages, obtained a different signification, 
I do not hesitate to use some popular term, having the same meaning^, 
though it may be of foreign derivation. I have for instance generally 
translated tMp by Jahaxy though this is neither Sanscrit nor Bengali, 
because the Sanscrit nattka though exactly corresponding to the Latin 
natw, is now used in Bengali to express a boat rather than a ship, 

* Scientific terms I borrow from the English, when the Sanscrit 
fails to produce any either ready made or capable of being easily 
invented. In Geometry and Algebra, however, I have scarcely ex'^ 
jKirienced any difficulty in procuring terms, since the Sanscrit voca* 
bulary here is very full.* 

“ ‘ Then again : Baihgarry is used in preference to Tjolia ha glian^y,* 

“ In connection with the present subject, I cannot help alluding to a 
class of men who ought not to ho iinnoccssarily dragged to the notice of 
a purely scientific Society, I mean the Indian Missionarfos. They would 
have succeeded to a much greater extent in their proselytising efforts, 
and would have attracted far greater sympathy from the natives, if tliey 
had been careful and provident in the adoption of a proper theologi* 
cal terminology. 

“ For example, if instead of naturalizing the word baptism in the 
native Christian vocabulary, they had used the far more expressive 
correlative of the word in Sanscrit namely samkara, they would have 
found a certain meeting>place or common ground between Christianity 
and Hinduism. The introduction of a new word is often an impor** 
taut event in the history of a nation ; what Milton said of boofcs^ 
might well be said of words : * They contain a progeny of life which i$ 
treasured up in a vial to a ]i*e beyond life.* 

I fully sympathise with Mr, Justice Campbell*s remarlts, as to the 
antagonism between the two races in this country, the Native and the 
European# I could only wish that the European members in this 
assembly could fully dive into the def^h and the intensity of hh 
expressions. If by the use of a common terminology we could bridge 
pver this unnatural unchristian gull of separation, | should with all 
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my hHrt^ and in the intemity of my Christian feeling, «aiy God^speed to 
it But I am afraid the scheme will fail, unless it were tested hy and 
inttodnced in conformity with the consensus of the nation* And that 
last spark of liberty which this country has, will never yield either to 
the induence or to the tide of conquest, save and except under a 
law peculiar to itself.** 

Bdbu Bdjendral^ Mitra said : I regret much the necessity that 
Jias placed me in opposition to ray learned and respected friend, the 
honorable mover of the resolution ; but I cannot conscientiously give 
ray support to the proposition, that the scientific terminology of 
jBjiigland should be introduced bodily into vernacular books. Such a 
tneasuYO, in ray humble opjnion, cannot but prove highly injurious to 
the spread of European science in this country. The subject is not a 
new one. It has engined the attention of Anglo-Indian educationists 
off and on for the last forty years, and many and very contradictory 
have been the opinions put forth about it. Dr. Tytler, who had 
charge of a vernacular medical school some time between 1820 and 
1825, maintained that European scientific terras could not be translated 
Into the vernacfllar. He accordingly published a series of plates an<l 
text-books on anatomy with all the Latin names, such as musculi 
^dduciores digiti minimi^ muscuU crico-aryUsnoides laterales^ all 
beautifully transliterated, and in the process, I may add, completely 
murdered, in Persian characters. This was rebutted by Mr. Felix Carey, 
who, in a portly volume on anatomy, showed that all the Latin terms 
could be with perfect case rendered into Bengali, The late Pandit 
Madhusudan Gupta at the same time translated Hooper’s Vade Mecum, 
in which all the European terms were represented by Sanskrit equi- 
valents. Certain Missionary gentlemen ]^ere also, about the same 
time, engaged in a discussion as to whetW the technical terms of 
the Bible riiould be transliterated or translated in the Bengali, and 
a Committee, consisting of Br. Wilson, Br. Mill, the Eev. Mr. Morton 
and some others, reported in favour of translation, and laid down some 
definite and very judicious rules on the subject. Next came Mr, Boutros 
of the Delhi College, He would listen to no translation, and obtained 
the permission of the then General Committee of Public Instruction 
to introduce English terms in a series of Urdu school books which 
he compiled for his collt^e ; but they all fell still-born from the press^ 
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and never were touched beyond the four welleof the college pre*^ 
miseeu Ten yeafs after hiiU) Br. Ballautyue of Blares brought hk 
extensive learning and ripe scholarship to bear upon thO vexed question 
of Indian technical terms, and ended by publishing a treatise on OhendS'^ 
try, the most technical ol all the sciences of tiiC present day, with the 
whole of its terms rendered into correct Sanskrit. Since then, the prach 
lice in Bengal has been uniformly to translate foreign terms, and all 
our school books (and the Calcutta School Book Society issues a hundred 
tliousand volumes every year) are produced on that |>rinci|de. There 
ai'o however, a few exceptions. I allude to the publications of the venian 
cular branch of the Calcutta Medical College. There tmnslHeration is 
the rule exclusively, and in some of them their authors go the length 
of bodily transcribing such words as a hot bath and a sand bath, 
and produce in Bengali letters ha fa hatha and sSida hdtka^ as if the 
native languages had not wordfi enough in their vocabularies to 
indicate hot water or sand or a bath. To an Englishman a sand 
bath may not be an ordinary everyday thing, but there is not 
a village boy in the obscurest part of India who has tasted a hand* 
fill of paiched rice, who does not know wliat a sand bath or a 
hdlir kJiotd is. A learned Professor of the College, himself a native 
of ^Sbis country, gravely told me the other day that the hot bath, 
implied a certain fixed amount of heat, which the translated word 
would not imply, as if in English or even in Medical phraseology 
the word hot implied a fixed degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
and no other. Sir, the resolution before the meeting, if adopted, 
would in a manner place the imprimatur of the Society on this folly 
of hdfa hatha. If it be desirable to encourage the study of the sciences 
and to naturalize them in India, we must make them easily accessible, 
and bring them home to every man’s mind. We must offer them 
in siinple and homely forms, clothed in the easiest language and 
divested as much as possible of mystical formula and jaw-breaking 
foreign terms. By a^lopting the terminoli^ of Europe in vernacular 
books, we do the very, reverse of this. We offer a set ol words, many 
of which, to the generality of the people, will appear in so transnumtaii^ 
an aspect, that they will be taken more for mantras, oreharms and incau<* 
tations for driving away ghosts and overcoming eidl ipirita, than sober 
terms lor indioafitig natural phenomena and every *d|;y ooeumneea and 
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objects^ For tha., people at large to pronounce them correctly would be a 
tremendous task^ and tinunderstand them accurately an impossibility. 
And it will readily be admitted that whatever increases the 
difhculty of acquiring the terminology of a science, tends likewise 
to disgust the student and render it unpopular. This has of late 
been greatly felt in England, and attempts are being made to divest 
popular books as much as possible of hard and not easily intelligible 
technical terms. To Englishmen Greek and Latin words twisted 
and turned and shaped on the lathe of the English Grammar, 
do not appear so foreign and difficult as they must be to the natives 
of' this country, and yet to the former we scruple to offer that which 
Ve propose to drive down the throats of the latter. I am not 
insensible to the advantages of uniformity. 1 readily admit the 
great benefit which science would derive by having a common termi- 
nology the world over. But a universal terminology is not a 
universal language, capable of bringing together the different nations 
of the earth to one brotherhood. The one is, however, as Utopian 
and impracticable as the other. The nations of Europe, all drawing 
their terminology from Greek and Latin roots, have failed to secure 
uniformity. The genius of the different languages have so masked 
and transmuted the same words, that to people uninitiated 
the mysteries of those languages, they appear totally different. To 
an Englishman unacquainted with French, the chemical terms of 
France are as unintelligible as those of Germany. But there is 
another agency at work more potent than the genius of a language, 
to promote and maintain the divergence of human tongues. It is 
the climate. However startling it may appear at first sight, it is 
as true as the sun will rise to-morrow, that the six consonants apiece 
of the Bussiau and the sibilants of the English which we have to 
hiss, spit and sputter all,’* owe their origin mainly, if not solely, 
to climatic infiuepce. That influence in India has given a soft 
flabby character to the vot^al chords, which will always stand in the 
way of a correct pronunciation of English words in this country. 

more will English blood maintain its English character for three 
generations successively in this land, than English words maiutaiu 
their speciality. The climate will tell as unmistakeahly and as 
aurely on the <me as on the other. In less than a century, English 
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words in the months of the natives will be so far Ihdianised as to 
be almost tinreeogniaable by an In^lishman* |p!1ie English omelet is 
with the native cook a maftUet and the haricot mutton a haf^H kabdL I 
wonder what the triple phosphiHe) tri-etliyl-emyl-platino-phosphoniuni: 
will sound like in a purely Punjabi montu, even if the boasted 
perfection of the SHiiskritic alphabet could reduce it to writiitg 
without iminWiiig its character. But supposing, for the sake of 
aigument that English scdentitic terns could be reproduced by Indian 
alphabets and preserved unchanged in the vernaculars, what would bo 
the advantage gained by importing them? We. could not hold 
converse with, or convey our thoughts on any scientific Hubjeot tf' 
an European, on the Strength of a common terminology, withou 
knowing his laugfiugc. A few idle teachers are all that would benefit 
by the proposed measure, and they are the last to be pitied. The 
primary, the great, the only object of technical terms is to Hystematisa 
science, and thereby to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge ; to that 
must be sacviHced all other coiisideratioiiB ; and inasmuch as a nation 
Icams the terniinology of a science more easily in its own mother- 
tongue than i!i a foreign language, the vernacular is the best material 
with which to prepare its scientific terms. It is true that those 
terms are mere names, and all names,” according to Hobbes, “ are 
words taken at pleasure to servo for a mark, which may raise in our 
mind thoughts like to Home thoughts we had before, and which being 
proriot I u<‘‘‘d to othius, may Iw, to them, signs of what thoughts the 
speaker had, or hat) not, before his mind atitl as such, English words 
may serve as j?igns to the Indians quite sh well as native words. But 
scientific terms have something more to do than serve m more signs. 
They are ni)t proper names, or what the logicians call “ non-counota- 
tive’* terms, arbitrarily assignedKj particular objects. They do not, like 
Mr. Black or Mr. While, indicate particular individuals by arbitrary 
aasiguiuent, %vilhout regard the power of the as expressive 

of blackiiesH and whitness. They are emblems intimately associated 
with their original meanings ; they are like the »uira» of our revered 
Btshis, intended to convey a whole train of ideas by a few express}!^ 
signs. The moment they cease to convey those ideas, they cease 
to be scientific terms, and lHJC<»me the jargon of ihecibalisis. Cbemigtty 
became a science only when Lavoisiei: and Ms co-kboureirs reduced it 
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to a uniform cmd most beautifully expressive terminology. Take 
tkat terminology away^pind chemistry will again be what it originally 
was. The alchemists knew a great many facts in chemistry ; they 
knew all the principal metals and ribst of the nonmelallic bodies. 
They knew them and their compounds well, but they called them 
brothers of the moon and sisters of the sun, or some such names, 
and used them as mysteries and delusions. Wo designate them by 
words which at once tell us exactly what they are and of what 
things composed, and we convert alchemy into a science. Let our 
por-nitrate of iron and scsqui-oxide of manganese cease to connote to our 
minds the different components of the articles we allude to, and they 

^cease to be instruments of science, and bccome%s unmeaning gibberish 

* 

as the “ sisters of the sun'^ and the “ brothers of the moon.” To the 
natives of India those words must necessarily be perfectly uuintelU- 
gible, and therefore, if imported bodily into our vernacular books, 
they cannot but for us altogether destroy the beautiful simplicity 
and precision of clioiaistry as a scieu(;e, and reduce it to the level 
of a juggler’s art. And what is true of chemistry, will be true of 
most other S(;ionccs. Will Mathematics or Botany remain sciences 
to us, if we be called uix>n to vrork mathematical propositions without 
understanding such tonus as linc^ and angles and ares and trai)eziums ? 
or recognise plants, if wo understand not w’hat are petals and sepals 
and anthers and pollen ? 

“ But porhajMi my position will be admitted, and it will bo said 
that the vomacnlai-s are not rich and pliant enough to admit of 
the formation of sufficiently expreshive scientific terms. This, how- 
ever, I deny. Every experiment that has been made in' this 
country on the subject, has proved tlm contrary. I am told it ^vas 
said at the last meeting that such words as galvanism and electricity 
could not bo translated iiito Bengali. But I can see nothing in 
tliom which need £i!||hten us in the least. The word galvanism is a most 
unfortunate instance to (piotc. If it indicates anything it sliewa 
that we have not yet got a more expressive .term in the English 
taiiguage to connote certain eloctneal plienomena than a uon-connota- 
iive word, the name of an Italian physicist. As for electricity it 
fumply means * relating to amber’ or electron the Greek name for 
amber* It has nothing to dp with the various pheimmena which 
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the modem science of electricity teaches ns. We have n vmrd for 
amber, but what could bo a better word to iti||jicate those phenomena 
than the native terio for lightning? Then there are oth'^r terms iit 
Engli?«h which are positively wrong. Oxygen was the solo generator 
of acids as long as the conipQs||oii of the hydrochloric acid was not 
known, A vegetable alkaloid, on the principle I suppose of * Lucus 
a non luccndo,’ is called narcotino, though it has no narcotic effect 
at all. Will it he proper to perpetuate those errors when conveying 
a science from a nation who has it, to another who has it not, and 
wdicn we have the moans of correcting them without creating any 
jar on usage? 1 certainly think not. I do not deny that there 
are certain words in Efiglish which cannot he rendered with absolute^ 
accuracy in any uativt^ language, ami perhaps the fi : fa : and : sa : of 
our English coarts could not be reproduced in such shO?t handy 
forms in Ih'ugali. But 1, nevertheless, maintain that native tenuft 
arc pretVnil>lt‘ to foreign oties^ The English terms are not always and 
absolutely cornTt, though they will always ho unintelligible and un- 
pronoum^cablc. The vernacular t(*rms may sometimes prove to bo incor- 
rect, but the> will be intclligildc and useful, and thcr<doro always pre- 
ferable. But suppose th(‘ case were worse, and that vtwuacular terms 
wnne always to turn out incorrect, still their claims would not be second 
to thos\‘ oi loreigmuK, ior it would be a great niistako to suppose that 
what IS soiuctimes correct is necessarily better than what is alwaya 
wrong. Jt would be a logical position \vhich DeMorgan has justly stig- 
inatisi'd as a gro^s fallacy. My watch, Hir, it may he, is always wrong ; it 
g^»es cither a few minutes too fast or toii slow ; but it is nevertheless in- 
iiiiitcly inoH’ nstUul than the watcli which does not go at all, but which 
from lliat very eir'^ninstance is imithematically correct twice in 24 
hours. My Indian terms like my watch will alvvayg Ik? useful, though 
they may be at times somewlmt inexpressivo. The English terma 
may he exact, but like the watch tliat does n# go, be perfectly 
useless and a positive en< unibrance. I b<?g of you, therefore, gentle- 
men, to fKiuse before ^'on adopt the resolution. I feel crmvinccMl that 
it will prove, if it be enforced, a grievous hardship to the people of 
this country and a serious impeilitnent to the progress of knowledge/* 
The Secretary roa<l the following letter beamg m the discussion^ 
at the rciiuestipf the Eev. J. Long. 
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I regret that want of time prev^ented my sending in the paper on 
^chnical terms which promised. It is a subject with which I have 
had to deal practically during the last twelve years, in connection with 
schools and translations into the vernacular. 

It is of importance to keep to-nigit to the point at issue, which I 
conceive to be'— not whether ascient* nomenclature derived from the 
Sanskrit or Arabic should be constructed for those natives who intend 
to study fhorotigh/y the sciences of Botany, Minerology, Chemistry, 
Optics, Anatomy ?: — but whether the mass of the people, whoitan only 
gain an elementary knowledge of popular science, should have to study 
Latin and Greek terminology ? 

T)ic upper ten thousand who study English, will of course study 
science in English, and with it they will adopt the terminology which 
Englishmen use. But it is a very different question with the masses 
of India, whose knowledge will and can he gained only through the 
vernaculars, who have time only to s^dy the elements of popular 
science. 

With respect to their case, and they comprise 170,000,000 in India, 
1 would make the following remarks : — 

(1) Should we not so then endeavour to pop?iJarise science^ by 
communicating its truth in as plain language as possible, freeing the 
approaches to its temple from the thorny jungle of hard w ords, and not 
imitating the Schoolmen in making a jungle of terms ? Even in 
England itself, is it not admitted by some of the leading Botanists 
that their delightful science has been rendered distasteful to many, and 
particularly to ladies, by the numerous strange terms wliich they must 
first study ? 

“ (2) In Bengal, with the exception of medical works, for Avhich there 
are special reasons, all the ])opular works in Bengali on Botany, Natural 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, Astronomy, Zoology and Geometry, Algebra, 

derive their technical terms from the Sanskrit. 

(3) As niuo-teuths of the Bengali language is derived from the 
Sanskrit, those terms are easily understood and keep a firm hold on the 
memory. They generally define themselves thus, peduncle is rendered by 
pushpa danda, the flower stalk *, petal by puekpapatra^ the flower leaf ; 
peiiede by potra danda, the leaf stalk ; also by a host of others. I have seen 
myself in schools under my saperintcndeucc peasant l|ps learn these 
terms with the greatest ease. 
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** 4. The terms used is Bengali arc easily transferrible to the Hindeci 
Mahnitta, and Telugn languages used by one hiyidred millions of people, 
and they are equally applicable to Biirmah and other countries ithem 
the Pali has been in use. ' 

5. Throughout India with the exception of a few names, the 
technical tonus used in the Bilto and Prayer Book have been derived 
mainly from Sanskrit or Arabic, 

(8d.) J. Loko/* 

The^ftev. K, M. Bauerjea said it had been his lot to occupy the 
\ria media in the discussions which wore carried on with such 
vehemence nearly thirty years ago between the two siduads, one of 
which is cert ainly rcprescntotl by the last Hpoiiket (Baboo Kajendralal 
Mittra), an<l with the other of which the Hon’blo mover of the 
resolution luis been idenlihed, not however, as it would a|^ear, with 
much correctness. Mr. Bauerjea had himself written a good deal in 
connection with Sir Charlea Trevelyan while the controversj’- was 
raging in olden <layi^, and like all persons who stand in the middle 
of a combat, it liad been his misfortune to receive shots from both 
sides. lie differed as much from thuso who despised oriental learning, 
as from others wdio would use it as the only or the chief medium of 
native education. As far as the natives were concerned, tin? system 
inaugural <‘d b> the victorious party in under the auspices of 

Lord William Bentinck, lias been fraught with inestimable ad vautagea. 
“It is to (hat system,” said Mr. Banerjea, “ that you owe the largo 
ami increasinur number <*ducated native.^ whose intluence is now felt 
not only tliruughont the province of Bengal, but is fast spreading 
to tlic Noilh Wrst Provinces. It is owing to that system that you have 
now a native justice in the highest court of the presidency, and that 
you have a native bar which has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be scarcely inferior to the bar of Westminster. But for 
that system, you could not have had such efficient and trustworthy 
Sadder Ameens and Deputy Magistrates as are now the pride of the 
public fiervice. And — but for the same system— yon could not, this 
evening, have enjoved tlie felicity of seeing t)ie claims of Oriental 
literature itself enioreed by a native gentleman with the eloquence 
and ability of my learnofi friend, the last speaker. And here I tnuut 
remind the intereats of Sidence and History are quite 

as much in its keeping as the interests of Oriental lore. The latti^ 
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gbonltl never bo allowed to interfere with the fonner, nor should the 
Society encourage any system which would only produce mere pundits, 
ignorant of the history of the world, ignorant of everything which 
passed or passes elsewhere than among their own countrymen, whom no- 
body would trust, and who were once detected in an extensive forgery 
of whole passages interpolated in manuscript copies of a Sanscrit Law- 
book, held as authority in the Sudder Court. The real mischief which 
was done by the Anglicists, as they were called in 1835, was in the 
discouragement of oriental learning in the civil and military Hrvants 
of Government. It is owing to the contempt of that learning in 
high places, that young officers take so little interest in the cultivation 
of oriental lanaguagos, and that you no longer find your Colebrookos 
and Wilkins raised up in the service by study in India.” 

Returning to the specific resolution before tlic meeting, Mr. Banerjoa 
said he would heartily vole for it, if the llou’ble and learned mover 
would but add the words “ and the classical languages from which 
they arc derived,” that is to say, if the resolution Glided thus ; Found 
in the vernaculars and the classical languages from wliich they ai‘o 
derived.” He was opposed to the miftftng of new terms which no- 
body undervstood, and which the sj)eculative inventor might himself 
forget afterwards, unless he <laily exercised himself. The Society 
must not forget the interests of Science in its zeal for Orientalism. 
Wliere words are found in the vernaculars or their respective classics, 
lot them not be ignored, let them be preserved by all means. But 
where the idea is <piite novel, and there is no word in the vcrri.'iculars 
or tlioir cla.ssicH, let the foreign term wliioh introduced the idea be 
at once adopted, without any iminmir about purism. There are 
practical examples which are n^plete with instruction in this respect, 
and from which sj#oculativo purists may take a lesson. The records 
of the low*er courts of justice are hy taw retpiircd to bo kept in the 
vernacular languages, and yet no one has attempted to translate such 
words as ” appeal,” “ issue,” “ decree.” In the ordinary business of 
life, men use terms that are practically useful, without regard to the 
theories of any school, and no one has ever heard translations of such 
words as discount,” “ exchange,” che(pie.s,” and a liost of other 
business terms. The Avord “ map,” has been translated by mdn^hiira, 
but it exists only on paper : it is never uttered unless )||||p school -boy 
^nder compulsion, and, thoogb it has been on paper for many years 
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pastj if a mm went to the China Bazar and asked for a min^chitm of 
Bumpe or Asia, no one would understand that he wanted a map^** 
The word “ might be umlerstood, but that is equally fofoigu 

to the Bengali with “ map.” The Society should never encourage a 
speculative coining of terms when it has not the power of enforcing 
their use, and it wouh! only throw the Society inti.* rithcule to contend 
for wliat may prove an impracticable theory. The last speaker^ 
said 31 r. Bauorjea, hs\8 referred to the 3Iedical College? and to its 
doggod^adherciice to English terms, unwilling to translate evou sudi 
words as “ hot water.” I think tho fact speaks volumes. The 
medical profession )uis to deal practically with science and human life, 
and its ])raetice, as my learned friend himself has d(*scril>ed it, adds 
force to the resolution. The cxpericuoc of siicli a profession is not 
to be despised. And tliere may be many reuse uk for not translating 
even the words “ hot water.” The words are of course translateablc, 
every comiaiiuity has a word for fn^nt and one for water. But there 
may be oc(*ti>ious in which a Doctor may do much harm by translating 
them. And tliis reminds mo of a case in which harm was done. 
31uiiy years ago a person (a naUVe) was taken ill of the cholera, and 
and there was congestion of the brain. A sub-assistant surgeon 
ordered tlie apjdieation of irnttir Jjotffe^ to the feet : lie transiato<l 
the onier to the icmale who was attending on the patient. How did 
the lady undeistand the order and how sho executed it ? She had 
water warmed and then and putting it in bottles, applied them 

to the feet. Coht water bottles were thus applit?trinstca<l of hotj and 
the [mtient die I ^ Speculntive purism must lujt bo pushed to tho 
extent of saerjti<’»ng cver\ tiling else before the shrino f»f oriental lore. 

On the other huml, he would not proscribe terms existing in tho 
vcrna<‘ular« oi tin classics. lie hiiitself translated the elemeuta 
of Euclid into Bengali twenty years ago, and with a solitary oxcoptioii 
or two, he found all the iiect^sary terms in Sanmirit, ami freely 
adoptcil them. The Hoii’ble mo\er of the rcsolulion, h« thought, 
would not wish the •ignoring of such terms, aikd under this im- 
pression and with the slight alteration he had suggested, he would 
cheerfully give his vote for the resolution. 

Babii Kajcudralabi Mitra begged permission to say a few words 
with rcferenc^gp the amendment suggested by tlio Bcv. Mr. Banerjeo. 
He did not care whether names of foreign things were takfu froiy* 
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foreign languages or coined in the vernaculars. . He would in such 
caaos rather borrow than coin. But in regard to compound terms 
which were not only to denote a thing but also to connote an attribute, 
he thought the process of borrowing would be highly objectionable. 
If it be strictly followed, it would put an end to all scientific tennino- 
logy, and the beauty of classification would be entirely gone. There 
was in Bengali a word for iron, and also one for the oxide of 
iron, but Jione for oxygen or an oxide. Now in treating of the 
oxide of iron in Bengali, ho asked whether it should be called oxide 
of iron^ or, oxide of lohdy or viorchyd f The first would be perfeclfy 
uninielligiblo, the second an intolerable mongrel, retaining an English 
preposition and an Englj^h affix in connection with a Bengali word, 
and the third utterly unscientific. In Botany again there was a word 
for leaf in Bengali, but none for lanceolate, and ho left it to the 
meeting to decide if the words lanceolate leaf or lanceolate paid would 
bo the most appropriate way of teaching Bengali mallies the pecu- 
liarity of a particular kind of leaf. He Avas no purist, he said, 
and had some experience in the preparation of vernacular works for 
his countrymen, and he bogged most Hftmestly to assure the mectbig 
that there could not be greater nionstrositios in language, than tOrfiis 
made up partly of European and partly of native words, held together 
by' a random sprinkling of English prepositions and English affixes, 
and to them the meeting would drive the people of this country if 
it would insist tip^i terminology being transliterated, and aot 
translated and adapted from the English language. 

On the motion of Major W. N. Lees, the discussion was then ad- 
journed till Wednesday the 18th Instant. 

The Giouncil reported that they had elected Dr. J. Ewart, a 
meuiberof their body, vice Major W. N. Lees who had resigned.; f 
The receipt of the following communicatipns will be announced J 
1, From Baboo Gqopee Nath Sen, Abst^*act of the Hoiirly 
Meteorological Observations taken in March, 1866. 

, * 2. From the Officiating Secretary Goverumeait of Bengal, Piilblic 
‘W^orks Department, Beport of the Superintending Engineers of 
Bengal on particulars of the Earthquake of the 15th December, 1865." 
Z. From Captain II, H. Godwin Austen, Notes on the Pangong 
Distiict of Ladakh." 
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Hie adjourned Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
18 tl#lily. 

A. Grotib, Esq. senior member, in tlic Chair. 

The chairman read the proposed resolution. 

“ The Chairman then called upotA Major Loos as the mover of the ad- 
jouniment, to reopen tlie discussion. 

Mnjo)' I^ees said ho rcgretttkl that he could not for many reasons 
support the motion. /Vr.s/, Because he felt certain, that if any such 
resolution as that before the meeting was passed, it would be wholly 
inoperative ; and it ditl not. ho thought, become Societies, founded for 
the investigation of scientific subjects, to waste their time in discussing 
a resolution, which, when passed, would Ik? a dead letter. Hecondhj^ This 
Society, composed as it was of a mixed body, some who professed one 
blanch of knowledge, and others who professed anotlier, but the great 
majority oi whom professed none, was not the kind of Society wdiosc 
opinion on such a subject would carry any weight with the pub)^. 
An opinion on thi^ subject, to be of any value, should emanate from a 
lij:erary Soidety, the majority at least of whose members had some 
acquaintance with the principles of comparative philolgy and the genius 
of a variety of languages. The questioti of terminology was surrounded 
with difificullies Ui the West, and when we came to the East, those 
difhculties were increased fourfold. ThiMly^ He niust^ppose the luotion, 
lll^cause, if it were passed in its presetU form, it would certkiuly exdto 
t|ie ridicule of all men of science, amC especially of those German 
piilologcrH, to whom the’ vrbolo world is so tlcoply indebted for their 
able researches into the principles which tt^gulated the philological 
stricture of languages, and for those labours which hail laid the fotyid- 
ations of the science of language. In adopting technical tertiM|^fo« 
eiupfoyment in trauslatious from English into the vernacular languages 
of India, to i«xcludc the large body olT terms whidh already exists in 
the classical languages of India, would be very like cxclt^ing tertnt; 
derived fromlLatia and Greek from our terminology in Etnrope* 
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The whole subject, os it appeared to him, was one of extr|||iie 
difficulty, and one for which we ought not to lay down any rules ; 
for if we did, no one would be bound by them. It was a subject which 
must be left to time and experience, and the time past and the experience 
already gained went some little way to show that, if let alone, the 
matter would right itself. It was a subject upon which coercion would 
do harm rather than good. People, if left to themselves, 
adopted that which appeared to them the easiest mode of settling a 
difficulty; and in this matter experience taught that, though in- 
dividuals might be so eccentric, where a nation had a new science 
or new sciences to learn, they did not invent or coin new technical 
terms, when they had old 6nes convenient for use ready at hand. Thus 
the Arabs, when they translated all the Greek works on science they 
could obtain, did not invent new terms, though they did not as a rule 
import the Greek terms. They translated the ideas when possible. 
The Persians, when they commenced to study those sciences, many of 
which the Arabs had elaborated from the Greeks, took over bodily the 
whole tcnninology of the Arabs. European astronomers again did not 
reject the whole of the astronomical terms they found in use with the 
Arabs ; they adopted some and translated others. There is no rule. 
Each nation, no doubt, adopted the course that appeared easiest and 
most in accordance with the peculiarities of its language ; and such 
will be the case here. There are difficulties in the application of both 
methods, whichever he approved ; and no resolution of ours will 
remove or simplify them. Thui^; if to translate purely technical terms 
be impossible (as it really is),- to introduce w^ords which are not such, 
and which are easily translatable, is a very great mistake. It only 
increases the difficulties of acquiring knowledge, which no one can 
approve. It will be admitted that one of the gravest objections to the 
chevaum de frise of technical terms with which the approaches to all 
Westerm sciences is guarded, is that they deter many from acquiring 
them at all. This cannot now be mended ; but here foreign words are 
often introduced quite needlessly, which not only hinders progress, but 
actually leads to the commission of ludicrous orrors. Many of the terms 
mentioned the other evening as instances of the impropriety of using 
^ foreign terms are of this class. They afford ft ground for argument, 
£<n? they are not technical terms at all. Again, the learned Baba 
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ii^gl^ced the word cA c^wiVy, derived from^Xetcrpov, amber ^ $» an unhappy 
instance of indenting on Greek sources ; but true technical term% come 
to be identihed w|th the things or ideas they represent, and in ordinary 
use, seldom, if ever, retain anything of their derivative meaning. In a 
treatise on electricity published in the Brnfisi Ban\ or A,e Paris 
Jupiter^ an Arabic newspaper published at Paris, chiefly for circulation 
in J^rsjSut w’hich is also taken in by some natives in India, the term 
used, if I recollect rightly, is precisely the same, viz. kahmhaJi, which is 
the Persian for amber, and which no doubt conveys its meaning equally 
well. Here the telegraph is the only illustration of the power of the 
electric fluid generaliy known, and it is called tar-i-harqic by educated 
Mabomedans, and bijli ki tar by the Hindus, both meaning “ lightning 
wire.” The one serves tlie purposes of those who use it quite as well as 
the other, and as dectric wuVe, and both are equally scientific. The 
uneducated natives or common people generally call it teeleegaraf 
which in Hindustan can have no scientific value, and native ears 
must sound Boiuewhat harsh if not barbarous. As illustrative of the 
errors likely to follow the abuse of terms not properly technical, he 
mentioned a curious circumstance. “ In leading a native petition 
to Government hist w-eek,” ho said, ** my attention was attracted by 
the words fiovernmeni partneshwnrt. lote^ for ‘ Government Promis- 
sory note/ Now Parmeshwari means relating to IsJmar^ i, e. the 
Supreme Being, or, as we would probably say ‘ divine’ or * holy.’ 

I pointed the word out to my native secretary as a curious coincidence. 
The Manhwi, however, informed me that it was no coincidence : that 
the lower order of natives had ^au idea that these notes were very 
solemn things ; and that the Governor- General or some great 
State Ofticei. in issuing them, was obliged to take a solemn oath, that 
they would be cached on presentation.” But this, or the very numer- 
ous similar instauces which could he atlduced, are no arguments for 
or against the introduction of foreign technical tenns in translating 
scientific treatises. Such blunders are maiie by tbe common and 
uneducated people in all countries ; an<l he wouhi be far from wishing 
to exclude new terms taken for a foreign tongue, frmn scientific works 
in India, because the mansez would probably change them into any 
familiar terms which hJ||»ened be similar in sound — ^what he chiefly 
contended for was, that wc should avoid, as much as possible, raising 
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up new difficulties, or inoreasiug the difficulties which already 
the acquirement of almost all sciences. To pass any resolution which 
would exclude from the Yemaculars the great 4^dy of tedbnical 
terms which already exist in Sanscrit and Arabic, in theology, 
law, logic, mental and moral philosophy, philology, mathematics, 
astronomy, (fee., would come with a very bad gtace from this Society. 
He had brought with him a weighty tome, which lay th^table 
before him. It was nearly a foot thick. It was called the Kashfal- 
Zonoonf and was a dictionary of the technical terms used in the 
sciences of the Moalirm, This book was published by this Society 
a few years ago, at a cost of some Rs. 7000 or Rs. 8000, and was 
edited under the superintendence of Dr. Sprenger and himself, and if 
this resolution was passed in its present form, it would be tantamount 
to saying that that sum of the Society’s money had been wasted, 
or, in other words, would be to pass a vote of censure on ourselves. 
** We have li®re, it may readily be undemtood, a great mass of technical 
terms, and there are very many more in other dictionaries, which 
have been published elsewhere.” To reject all those tenns ; or, as 
one half of them no doubt are to be found in some translations which 


have already been made, to take one half and to reject the other half, 
would doubtless not bo a very wise thing to do. Indeed, to reject 
any terms which, being accurate and, as existing in a cognate 
language, more easily and more generally understood, can be more 
readily incorporated with the language into which the translation is 
made, would, in his opinion, be a very foolish thing. And to this latter 
point considerable attention must be paid, as the genius of languages 
differs materially. Of those we have to deal wdth, in this part of India, 
there are two great divisions ; one which delights in compounds, the 
other which abhors them. The two cannot be said to be equally 
well adapted for receiving or absorbing, as a portion of the language, 
new terms derived from a foreign source. Again in the West, the 
Roman alphabet is in universal use. Here we have languages wdth 
very different alphabets, some having more, and some having fewer 
, letters. Thus the Arabic language has not the letter p j and in 


NliHereut countries where that language is spoken, the letter j is 
^V>iiounced as J, Q <fe h. Few Asiatics can ^ph>nounce foreign words 
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ki|||||P^ in thw own language, and Uiese distiaetioiis and diffoieitcea 
of sounds and letters eould be multiplied almost od it^nitum* It is 
thus <^en that |pie sounds are lost, especially when words wre 
transliterated back into the original language^ or any other foreign 
language. The Arabs, as before mentioned, translated most of the 
Greek technical terms where they were translatable, hut they retained, 
of eom:se, j]S*oper names. Some of these latter might be recognised 
if rendereil into Greek or Homan letters, as 8(*krdjt for Socrates, 
FudgarooSj for Pythagoras, ArUioiilU for Aristotle; but others, such 
as Jalinoos for Galen, would certainly become Jolly Nose in English, 
and Bukrdi for Hippocrates, might with equal probability become 
Big Bat, I trust then that from these hurried and unprepared re- 
marks, I have made it clear that there are diMoulties on either side 
of this proposition, and that this x^eting will see that they will best 
consult the interest of science by letting it alone/* 

Mr. Ball favoured the passage of the resolution, provided the phrase 
“ technical terms'* he used in its stricter sense. At least theio was a 
class of tenns apjdied to recent facts and the discoveries of modern 
science, for which he conceived that no con'espondiiig term could be 
found, even in the bulky quarto of Arabic and Sanscrit terms now on 
the. table. doubted if his friend Major Lees would find there any 
term answering to the chemical elements of bodies as at present 
recognized. As new facts and combinations occurred, or resolutions of 
bodies, once held to Ije simples, into yet simpler substances were accom- 
plished, nam<?s were selected for them which partook of the nature of 
pro|)er names of p(MV)n8, and were, like onr own names, untraiislatcable. 
Either an entirely new name must be invented, other than that which 
had obtained general acceptance among scientific men, ---or the term 
must be tninsliterated. It could not be translated. 

Mr. BliK^hmann read the -ollowdiig remarks 
I agree entirely with the last remark made by Major Lees, that 
the record of the opinions of the members of this Society regarding 
the resolution btdore us, will remain inoperative. The chief argument 
against a Sanscrit and an Arabic terminology has been already clearly 
stated by Mr. Justice Norman. 1 intend mentioning a few other 
reasons, which may be of int^^t, as they are baaed on facts 

The possibility, or otherwise, of inventing technical terms is by ng 
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means a modem question. We know that among the Bomans^ 
was very often in great distress for the want of Latin equivalents for 
Greek soientidc terms. The terms he reqaired|||||kere for the most 
part metaphysical ones, and the Disputationes Tmculanae and De 
Officiu are full of words coined by him. In many cases, however, 
Cicera retained the Greek terms, evidently despairing of the success of 
Latin equivalents. How Cicero succeeded in passing off his new 
coinage, is a Idstorical fact. Notwithstanding his great authority as the 
first of the Latin classics, he could scarcely prevail upon his countrymen 
to accept a single one of his coinages. Lan^age is the immediate result 
of thought ; you may call it thought itself ; and hence no man will 
suffer his language being dictated to. Plutarch relates another curious 
example. A freed slave of the name of Oarvilius, who was the 
first writing master in Borne dtqjng the first Punic war, wished to 
make a difference in form between the letters C and G. For up to 
his time and for several centuries after him, the Romans employed the 
C alike for C and G. Although, a distinction like this would have been 
of the greatest practical benefit, Carvilius could not prevail upon his 
countrymen to adopt it. Three hundred years after, he found a votary 
for his proposed change in the Emperor Caligula, who was an amateur 
philologist, and it a})pears that, soon after, the distinction proposed by 
Carvilius was at last generally adopted. Here we have an example of a 
practical and necessary change requiring more than three centuries to 
become generally adopted. 

The examples of modern times are also striking. The French Aca- 
demy, with its magnificent Dictionary, was not able to fix the classical 
character of many phrases proposed and sanctioned by that learned body. 
The French language has since progressed independently of that diction- 
ary. In Germany, about twenty years ago, a Society of respectable scho- 
lars was founded in Potsdam, whose object was, to substitute for every 
foreign word in the German langtiage a good German equivalent, and to 
do away with the apparently useless foreign terminology. The scheme 
seemed to stand a good chance ; for the power of the German language 
of forming compounds is, as it is the case with the Sanscrit, almost mar- 
vellous ; although these compounds are by no means so formidable and 
unutterable, as the Hon^ble Mr. Campbell, 4nd some time ago Mr, 
B^mes in an essay in our Journal, represented. The Potsdam 
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sclijpie appeared aleo the more promialng^ as being snitablo id the 
German mind, so fond of speculative theories. The Society went to 
work right eam^|||| Even for the names of the Greek and Boman 
mythologies, German equivalents were substituted. But what was the 
end ? The people of Germany would not accept the piv^pofinds of a learned 
Society ; the invented compounds were laughed at, notwithstanding 
their general excellence. The fact that the language could form the 
compounds was no proof that they would become nnturali«;ed. The 
whole scheme is now’-a-days forgotten, but it ought to be a warning to 
the whole world, and especially to Englishmen, who justly boast of 
looking at the practical side of every question. 

With such exaTX)ples before us, 1 <*annot say why the case nliould 
be different here in India, as, I speak with all due deference, the 
pundits here ill not be^hblu to J[onn more acceptable compounds 
than German savants. 

I have to UKUition a few other facts. My learned friend, Babu 
Rajcndralala Mittra, was very enthusiastic in speaking of Sanscrit 
compounds. But are tlio Hindus the only class, for which a new 
terminology is intended ? 

Wo have a largo proportion of Mahoinedans in this countr}^, will 
tliey accept Sanscrit compounds? The answer will be, No ; you must 
take them from their classical language, Arabic. Now I maintain — 
and I know that every Arabic scholar will be on niy si<le — tliat the 
formation of coinpoimds is altogether against the gemm of the Arabic 
language ; so much so, that our largest Arabic dictionaries do not 
contain a single compound, not even a coined compound. It is only 
in the very modem Arabic, that a few compounds have been attempted, 
but they arc not yet generally received. Thus I may mention the 
modern Arabic word for rosewater, for The position 

of the article before the word U shows plainly that a compound. 

Under these circumstances, we would have to take words which are 
not compounds, t . e. we should have either to give new meanings to 
existing Arabic words, or invent new roots. Both things are im- 
possible, especially the latter, as dll languages on eaiib which are not 
absolutely savage, have long ago lost the power of creating new roots, 
This explains the fact that numerous foreign terms have been intro- 
duced into every living langiu^gre. The Arabic is no exception to 
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thui nile. For, riek and immense as the resources of this 
a veiy large number of Greek and Persian terms were adopted, even 
from the time before the Hijra, which in some seem altogether 
useless* Thus we find even in classical works or iylLo^U^ 

hospital, for A. to cast up an estimate, from the P. 

for the good a tax, tribute, the Greek rofw for the 

A. ^fyk and hundreds more. The Arabs have certainly a large number 
of indigenous scientific terms, as is shewn in the grand dictionary 
published by Dra, Sprenger and Lees for our Society. But these 
f^gchnical terms are altogether insufficient for modern science. It is 
a well known fact that the Arabic and Sanscrit possess a large number 
of metaphysical technical terms ; and I think that every modem work 
on metaphysics could be easily translated into Arabic and Sanscrit, 
without the use of a single Western teclfiiical term. But this is 
the case with every language. For in metaphysics we have as yet 
no general terminology, as in Natural Science, nor do even the 
technical terms of one English philosopher in every case agree with 
those of another. I mention this, in order that the immense number 
of Sanscrit metaphysical terms, which are more or less accepted, may 
not induce some of my learned friends to extend their expectations 
to the technical terms of other sciences. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra mentioned among others, the fact, that 
useless words, like ‘ hot baths* for garm gosl, had become accepted by 
the vulgar. I would not call this a technical term, but view it rather 
as an adoption necessary to avoid ambiguity, like dfis, sUce^ 

cldk, ailvmran, for postpone; office, slice, clock, sale- wan ant, &c» 
Europeans have not recommended their use. The vulgar has got hold 
of them and refuses to let them go now. But Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
mentioned also Botany, and said that the Bengali or Sanscrit had 
beautiful words for petal, stalk, &c. and that the introduction of these 
English words would be mischievous. But the introduction of such terms 
even is not intended. We do not care whether the English, French, 
German, Bengali, <fec. have the same or different words for things 
like petal, stalk, i&c. : we could not call such words technical terms. 
For they existed in the language before the science of Botany was 
Cultivated, But all European savants give to the plants the same 
scientific name, and « in this respect it is desirable, that India 
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«mid adopt the same* All European languages have the same woi^ 
for locomotive, electrophortis, astatic needle, isotherms, <fee. Theser 
and similar word^jjjbey be often differently pronounced in different 
countries. The English pronounce locoi||tive, the French locoinotfvO 
and the Germans Idcomotivay. My learned friead fears that thd 
Indians might imitate the word, and perhaps pronounce lakmadip 
and lokhyodibh. There is no harm in that. Only let them spell 
it as the Westom nations do, that treatises written in future by 
Bengalis, on improvements on locomotives, may be easier understood 
in Europe. 

The fact tlsat every country speaks a different language, is a for- 
midable obstacle to the rapid interchange of scientific ideas and 
facts. A radical difference in terminology would only increase the 
obstacle. Nor are translations of technical terms here of any use. The 
Potsdam Society rexjommendod for Jupiter the translation, Tages- 
vater,** i. e. Father of Day. It was smiled at. What would a Persian* 
say, if you recommended to him for locomotive because 

means loco and moves ? He would laugh. I am told the 
Punjabecs, on seeing the first locomotive in Amritsir, called it “ the 
iron horse,'' just as the Roman anny fighting in Liicaiiia against 
King Pyrrhus called the elephant IJos Lucanns, Lncanian ox. But I 
have no doubt that the iron horse will soon give way to locomotive 
or Rail gar just as the 7ios Lucanm has giveri way to Ele^ihas 
Afruanus^ 

We have then the following additional reasons against a Sanscrit 
termimdogy of coinponnds. First Ihe useless, I might say ludicrous, 
attempts made in ancient and modem times against the natural 
development of a language, by dictating to it coined terms. Secondly, a 
terminology from the Arabic is iin|K>SHible, as being against the genius 
of the language. Hence Sanscrit t^hnieal terms would suit a porim% 
of India only. Tliirdly, mcMlem languages have lost tlte power of forming 
new (I do not jnoan derivatives) for new things. New things 
in our times are invariably expressed by foreign terms. 

Tlien, in my opinion, we may retain for the purposes of vernacular 
education the use of those technical terms which the Indian classical 
languages already possess, but we might fairly recommend the 
introduction of our Western terminology for i^oh terms as do not 
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exist at all in Sanscrit or Arabic. Should the languages of 
adopt even in many cases English terms, for which good native terms 
exist, we ought to remember from the past, the severity, or 
authority, of no linguistical nurist is powerful enough to arrest such 
a phenomenon* 

“lam under the impression that science has long ago established the 
correctness of the resolution before us. But I cannot see wliat benefit 


would arise, if our Society should record an opinion on a settled matter. 
For this reason I cannot support the resolution.” 

,Mr, Blanford spoke to the following effect : — 

“ With mapy of Mr. Blochmann’s remarks 1 am entirely in accord. 
As I remarked on the first occasion on which the present matter was 
discussed, I do not think that any decision that the Society may come 
to, will in any way affect the ultimate practical result, which will be 
determined by the convenience the natives may find in adopting the 
one or the other course now under discussion. All we can do is, to 
endeavour to ascertain which of the two courses pointed out will pro- 
haldy prove most convenient, and by endeavouring to convince others, 
save them, perhaps, some misapplied labour. Sir D. Maclco<l has given 
his opinion, an opinion which, being at present unopposed, will doubt- 
less carry much weight with those to whom it was addressed ; but he 
has asked us for our opinion also, and I think therefore we are bound 
to give it. # 

“ The question at issue is, I take it, purely one of convenience, and 
we may fairly set aside all supposed preference on national grounds 
for one or the other course' Science is cosmopolitan, and nothing 
tends more to raise men above small local partialities, than the study 
of Science in a scientific spirit. I must, however, point out at the 
outset, that all my remarks are intended to bear on the study of 
Science^ which alone deserves the name, — of that body of systematized 
knowledge, which has methods, as well as a language of its own ; 
and I in no way refer to such scatterotl fragnientiB of its results as are 
imbibed as dogmas, and with a view to their practical uses, by those 
W’ho have little or no conception of scientific method. For the educa- 
tion of the masses, it will probably be found here, as ia England, that 


*,jmuch useful practical knowledge may be conveyed, with the assistance 
very small amoui^ of technology, and that words in common use 
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with veiy few additionsj suffice to convey as much knowledge ai 
the people generally either TOcpiire o#are capable of acquiring 
Scieutifio»tcchnol(|||^ and nomenclature art chiefly required becatMW 
Science deals wdth new and rigorous ynceptions, and because 
recognises distinctions which are not recognized in popular language ; 
since the masses who use that language) do not find it necessary to 
draw such tiistincfions. When these now' conceptions and rigoroUfl 
distinctions are learned and recognised, a scientific language is re- 
quiretl to express them with precision ; but the acquisition of the 
ideas and knowledgt' of things is the essential and really difficult paH 
of the procc;;8, ami the sounds which denote them are very easily 
learned, wluui their meaning has once become familiar. 1 have found 
in my own experience at the Goliege, that students learn technical terms 
much more readily tlian they acquire the ideas they are intended to con- 
vey. Tlie error, wdiich, as T conceive, has pervaded the greater part of 
my friend Biihu Ilajendralal Mitra’s eloquent address, affords an illus- 
tration to the point. lie has frequently used a very teclmical term, 
‘connotation/ a tom certainly not much used in oniinary conversation 
or writing, lot he has used that term — ^not in its rigorf)UH te<’h ideal 
sense, — but as if it w’cre sy non vinous noth ‘ ilescriptivc etymology.’ 
Indeeti his main argument resU ii|Mm the assumption, that as n general 
rule, the root-w<»rds of whieh a toelmical term is eompoiitided, inform 
UK of the meaning of the term itself, (the ‘ connotutiun’ or posses- 
sion of ceitoju diMingnihhing characters which the term implioH.) 
This, as T shall emhuwonr to shew, is by no means a common character 
<if the nomemdatnro of science, of the naming of objects ; equally little 
is it the ea'v^ with ficicntific tenninology, or the technical terms by 
which objects and tlieir relations arc dea‘ribe<l ; and if this l>c so, I 
think tlie whole argument that has been based on the assumed identity 
of ^meaning’ and *etynioh»gy,’ by confounding them under theunfamiiiur 
term ‘ connotation,’ falls to the ground. That so erroneous an idea should 
ever have been adop%l, I imagine, in gieat part due to the method, 
by which, in a measure perhaps unavoidably, it has Ihscu attempts 
til teach Natural »Scie«ce in this country. As I have elsewhere 
ol^n'veil, thisitos Iwen mainly a book teaching of names and words, not 
of things, or of the ideas which the knowdt^ge of thiwj» suggests ; ai^ 
it is no wonder therefore, if, in the al^nce of Ibe objects and visiok 
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plienomenajHhe custom has grown up of endeavouring to collect the 
meaning of technical terms irom that of the elementary sounds com- 
posing them, 

“ Let us see now how far technical terms are really descriptive. In 
Zoology and Botany, to begin with, a very large number of names are 
simply the names of places or individuals, with a slight alteration or 
addition of the terminal syllable. When any fact at all is recalled 
by the name, it is usually nothing more important than that the 
animal or plant or fossil so named was first noticed at such a place, 
or first collected by such a person. Even this last is quite ex- 
ceptional, an<|piore frequently the name is given as a mere verbal 
monument of some friend’s merits. In the Physical Sciences, in 
tvhich the mere nomenclature is less copious, and therefore less ex- 
haustive of our resources, terms of similar derivation are also frequent, 
and thus we have Magnetism^ Galvanism^ Leyden jar, Frauenhofer's 
lineSy Boyle^s law^ NichoIVs prism, Ammonia, Magnesia, Andalusite, 
Silurian or Cambrian systems, <fcc., a list that might be extended 
almost ad infinitum. Among these, we frequently find two or more 
terms of totally different technical signification, derived from the same 
source, as e, g. Magnesia and Magnetism, Ammonia and Ammonite, 
Another class of technical terms are based on some fanciful analogy 
or erroneously supposed relation. Such are anode and cathode in Elec- 
tric Science, Hematite, Topaz, Blende, and Crystal and its derivatives 
in Mineralogy, Porphyry and Trap in Geology, and a host of others. 
And in Zoology or Botany, even when the name used has some de- 
scriptive meaning, it would be frequently as applicable to those 
objects which it counter-indicates, as to those which, by convention, it 
denotes. Thus such names as formosa, splendem, magnus, similis, 
iubius, prohlematicm are of constant occuiTence as specific names, 
ivhen they would greatly mislead, were they supposed to be descrip- 
tively distinctive. Lastly, to take those cases in which well known 
irernacular terms are used in Science, we frequently find them used 
with a distinct or specially restricted meaning, so that it is a question 
ivhether, in such cases, their use is not apt to foster that very vagueness 
Etnd confusion of thought, which it is the chief conditiA^ of Science to 
ii^oid. Such are fault, joint, rock, cleavage in Geology ; current, poh, 
mgaim, saU, aiamic weigM, acid, base, dfc. in Physics and Che- 
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ntisiry ; and in Zoology we use such teitne even nBfiBh, rejfddk^ and immk 
in a more special sense than in ordinary language. These, however, and 
a lai-ge number oi words constantly in use in vernacular languages, are 
generally translated in European languages, and the same will doubt- 
less be the case to a great extent, when scientific books are written or 
translated in the Indian vernaculars. But these words are expressly 
excluded by the terms of the resolution. 

Babn Rajendralala Mitra’s, argument that chemistry, without its 
systematic nomenclature, would relapse into the confusion and mys- 
ticism of Alchemy, affords a salient proof of how much he has 
mi»understo(/(l the real state of the case. In answer to this, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the chemi(*al systematic nomenclature only applies to 
a small part of the science, the inorganic branch ; but be will scarceli' 
assert that organic chemistry is not as much a science of law, and 
weight and quantity, as the inorganic branch. Science, as I have said, is 
characterized by its precision of idea and rigorous definition, and 
whether the etymology of the words it employs to denote ideas and 
things, have a vaguely descriptive etymology or not, is a matter of quite 
secondary importance, so long as the things are well known and the ideas 
are clearly conceived and accurately reasoned upon. I think then, that in 
popular Ncrnacnlar teaching, where scientific exactness is not aimed 
at, and cannot be attained, tlic loss technology is employed, the better ; 
and the fewer the Greek, Latin or Banscrit terms introduced, the 
better probably for teachers and pupils. When new objects previ- 
ously known only to science become familial to the people, experience 
shews that they have no difficulty in learning the names, however 
unfamiliar their etymology may be. Rhinoceros^ 

Astronomy^ Asfrohtgy, Geography^ Aniline^ Paraffine^ Iodine^ and a 
host of other terms originally esoteric, are now familiarly used by 
thoasands who have no idea of their etymology, and by classes to 
whom they were originally as strange and unfamiliar as they would 
now l>e to the mass #f the people of India. But, for science^ techno- 
logy u indispensiblc, and as the students of science must have re- 
course to works in other languages than their own, it is a 
advantage to them, (I sjieak from my own exfierienee) to have to^eam 
the vemaculiir vocabularies only, and to find in those languages ilj 
same temis, (written, if not pronounced the same,) as are already Camtliar 
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to the eye. reply to Major Lees, I would say, that in my opinion 
the whole question is not one for Literary Philologists to decide, 
but rather, in so fat as any decision is possible, for those who are 
practically familiar with the demands of their own sciences. 

Dr. J. Anderson thought that the onus of the debate rests on Sir 
D, Macleod, He had said in his reply to the address of the native 
nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsur, I would urge you to 
adhere to oriental models, whether in the designation of your 
institutions, the degrees or honors they may confer, or the scientific 
technology they may adopt, rather than unnecessarily import terms 
from European hinds, which last appear to me to be as unsuitable 
here as would be the modes of dress of other nations, if substituted 
lor the more graceful garments of your own and in his memoran- 
dum read at the meeting of the Society in June, he had invited the 
aid of the Society’s advice and encouragement, with reference to the 
subject of this addrciss. Two matters quite distinct from each other 
had been discussed by the meeting. One was the mode in which 
educated natives could best be inducted to a knowledge of Eiu’opean 
Bcienco, The other was that of a dogmatic imposition of a technical 
language. This last was of course impracticable, but with reference 
to the former he thought tlm only way of attaining the object in 
view would be, to use the language of European Savam which had 
been specially invented to convey their ideas. He thought, however, 
that the terms of the resolution, as it stood, were too dogmatic, and 
he would move the following, as an amendment — 

“ That while the members of this Society regret that they feel 
themselves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely edu- 
cational Inat tors on which Sir D. Macleod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general use of scientific terms, for wdiich 
eipiivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

Mr. Ganendro Mohun Tagore said, 

“ I beg to second Dr. Anderson's amended motion. You will i3|rdon 
luy observing that there is considerahle difference between encouraging 
ythe use of a foreign technology, and the amciulod form of the resolution, 
TO^t to discourage the use of a foreign technology. The former would 
haWs been a direct iutorfereuce, whereas the latter is only the suggestion 
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of a co-op<?i*ative maastire that may tond towards the ^alnchnient ol 
the Indian vocabulary.** 

The Bev. K. M. Banerjea aaid that he underatood Mr. Blochmann 
to concur with most of the other speakers on the essentials of the Be* 
solution now before tlie meeting — only, he was opp^ »sed to the carrying 
of that resolution, because ho thought there was no occasion for it* 
If the Hon' hie and learned mover had asked the Society, uncalled 
for, to commit itself to the sentiments contained in his resolution, he, 
Mr. Banerjea, would have joined Mr. Blochinaun in deprecating this 
motion. Mr. Blochmann has shown with great ability and learning 
that the resolution is correct in its essentials, and that tlio arguments 
wdiich another learned lueiuber had put forward a fortniglit ago in 
opposition to it, were not weighty. But Mr. Blochmann tliinks tbal 
the Society is not called upon to paas the resolution, thongli correct 
in itself. He, as it were, moves the previous question, without directly 
contrailicting the resolution. Mr Banerjea cannot concur with him 
in this. The soci<!ty has already committed itself. The Society has 
expressed a sort of s(diemo calculated to stop 

the progress of historical studies and scientific researches on the part 
of the natives of the Punjab, For how could they study, purely by 
means of the oriental languages, sul^jpets not contained in those 
languages ? Th*' Society is pledged to consult tlie interests of Science 
and History no less than tlnise of Oriental loro. Its anxiety for one of 
its truhts lias already led it to overlook the other. An expression of 
opinion is therefore noct^sary in the intercMs of Science, which have 
inadvertently been comproinised by what has passed. Besides, Mr#, 
Madeod has asked for the Society’s opinion. If nothing more be said 
than what has already passetl, Mr. Macleod will have no dat#for con* 
eluding that the sentiments of the Swiety are anything like those 
which are containe<l in Mr. Campbell’s resolution. The Society being 
already committed, it is too late now to move the previous question^ 
as it wore. The previous question might have been originally moved, 
wb^Mr. Macleod’s scheme was first brought to tho notice of the 
Soc^^. The Society might have abstained in fo/o from an expression 
of opinion <m the Punjab scheme, as it never took any notice of a 
moamtre at ita own door— vk. the ^lotion of th« Calcutta Uiiivo'> 
aity, by which the study of Sansci^ or Aral^ic was |aade compulsory 
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on the part of Indian graduates not taking up (^reek or Latin. The 
Society might therefore have refrained altogether from interfering with 
educational movements — but having already interfered, it is too late at 
this time of day to say that it has no business with a motion of this 
kind. It has already entered into the business— it cannot now back 
out. It must face the resolution. Let it negative the resolution 
directly if it can — ^but while approving it in its essentials, let it not 
throw it overboard by something like a motion of ih.Q p'eviom question. 

Mr. Banerjea then moved an amendment in the wording of the 
resolution, which he said ought to conclude with the words for 
which equivalents are npt found in the Indian vernaculars or the 
classical languages from which they are derived.” Ho thought that 
while elaborate fabrications of new compounds, quite as unintelligible 
as any European terms, and much more so than current European 
terms, were to be deprecated, no terms already existing in the clas- 
sical languages of the country should be ignored. 

Mr. D. Waldie said : — 

I do not intend to object to any modification which the honorable 
mover of this resolution may make upon it, but I confess that I 
should have preferred Mr. Campbeirs original motion. Sir Donald 
Macleod’s proposal on this subject appears to me very objectionable, 
for it seems to give encouragement to a spirit of nationality. Now, 
science knows nothing of nationality : science is cosmopolitan in 
its spirit, and it is of the greatest importance that its language should 
be as universally understood, as possible. Major Lees has said that 
the chief advantage and necessity for scientific nomenejature is, that 
it may be universally understood. This, it is true, is a highly impor- 
tant poiftt, but it is not its primary object : that, as has already been 
indicated by Mr. Blanford, is precision of definition. Etymology is 
of subsidiary importance; in giving a name, though it be to his dog 
or his horse, a man always has some reason, but the name becomes 
arbitrary, and its origin is often forgotten. For instance in the case 
of the chemical elements Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine ; thoug^hese 
names were derived from Greek words, indicating certain quallfles of 
^hese bodies, the large majority of people acquainted with these bodies 
ihad their properties, will much ^more readily remember the Greek 
wWs from the knowledge they Is^ve of these properties, than they 
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will gacli properties Irom the origin of the names. The names in fact 
become arbitrary terms. ^ 

‘‘ I do not see the force of the objection ^ised by Major Lees from 
the large %'oloine of native scientific terms he has referred to. As 
regards words which are suitable for their purposes, there i« no reason 
for changing them, and we do not desire to do so ; but there must be 
many also, more particularly those couneetod with the natural and 
physlftil sciences, which can only be of interest or use in the history 
of antiquated science. We make no objectiou to preserving them for 
such purposes, but the qiiestiou at present is with reference to the 
introduction of modern science: we are endeavouring to introduce 
the knowledge of n<‘w things, facts and ideas, for which there are no 
nut i VC words in e\istence ; ainl wind w’o contend for is, that the names 
given to tliese things hy those who have first described or created them, 
should be m cepted by thf>s<» to whom they are impartial, and not bo 
superseded by others needlessly invented for the purpose. If the plea 
of nationality and prjculiarity of language is a gojjd one, then in propor- 
tion as sci(‘iitific knowledge is extended to different races, we should 
have new teniis invented nnt only on the basis of the Sanscrit, but on 
that of Arabic, Chincbo or other Icuiling language, producing difliculty 
and confusion greatly to be regietted. 

Euro])ean cultivators of science do not confine themselves to words 
of Latin and Greek origin : there are many instances of terms derived 
from other lunguagec ; and it a|)i)earH to me that it would be a course 
much more redounding to their honour, if tl,'o Hindoos, in cultivating 
the mtsbirn scieiws, instead of setting about inventing new terms to 
replace tlK»st» alrciuly accepted and used by scientific men throughout 
the world, weit* Uy apply thenibclves to the discovery of new f|cts, and 
the evolution of new ideas. In giving names to these, should they 
derive them from the San^icrit or the Arabic, there can be no doubt 
hut that Eur(»pcan men of science would readily adopt them.*' 

Major Lees said that he was very reluctant to prolong a dia* 
ensshm which, he had alrea<ly stated, he thought profitless *, but he 
inusf%r44est against the turn that had been given to the debate, lest 
it should bo inferred that the principle against whieh the arguments 
of many of the gentlemen who had spoken this evening were levied,^ 
wasemlnxlied in the reply of the Ltedt.-Qovcnior of the Punjab to Ijhe 
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native nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsnr. It .was sought 
to be shown that Sir Donald McLeod had said something conceived 
in a spirit of hostility to the use, under any circumstances, of Western 
scientific terms in oriental translations ; but he had read his reply very 
carefully, and nowhere could he find any grounds whatever for such an 
assumption. What the Lieut. -Q-ovemor does say is, that he would prefer 
to see the promoters of the Lahore College adhere to oriental models 
“ in the scientific technology they may adopt, rather than uAeces- 
sarily import terms from European lands.” And he would draw special 
attention to the word imnecessarily^ the force of which seems to have 
been etitirely overlooked, or the sense of the passage misunderstood. 
But it appeared to him, that if the Lieut. -Governor’s impression 
was to be interpreted in the sense, words in the English language 
ordinarily bore, what he had said, had very nearly if not quite the 
same meaning as the last amendment to the Hon’ble mover’s motion ; 
and having been in communication with His Honor, since notice of this 
motion was given, he was not at all prepared to say that, were he here 
present, he would ofSr any veiy strenuous opposition to it. Such being 
the case then, it seemed strange to him to propose a resolution evidently 
intended to express dissent from a particular view, which was almost iden- 
tical in substance, if not in the terms of its expression, with the resolution 
brought forward to condemn it. It must be borne in mind that Sir D. 
McLeod was addressing a body of gentlemen whose special object was to 
found an Oriental College, in which the subjects mainly studied will be 
the classical languages of India; and though the Lieut- Governor himself 
is opposed to anything like elcclusiveness, and desires to disseminate 
as far as possible the knowledge supplied by all lands,” yet no doubt 
the wish and intention of the founders is to revive the knowledge 
of their own ancient classics, which has almost disappeared. Possibly 
very little science may be studied in this College at all, which, it may 
be the intention, should beai* the same relation to tlovernment Colleges, 
as a very few years ago 0;!dord did to Cambridge, w^hen an Oxford 
student’s knowledge of any branch of science might have been set 
down as nil. It had been said of the students of Oxford, that though 
ignorant of science, there was an odour of Plato and rose-water about 
4hem, and possibly that is the style of thing our friends of Lahore 
]^efer to chemistry, botany, and other studies which bristle with 
technical terms. 
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Mr. Campbell, oh tbe mover of the resolution, replied as fol- 
lows:— ‘‘I most remind tlie meeting that this discussion tame 
about in consequence of the submission to the Society of an address 
of Sir D. Macleod to the Oiiental University, and a memorandum 
of that gentleman asking our advice on the sabji^cts theie mooted. 
A resolution of thanks to Sir Donald for his address was proposed 
and voted ; but at the same time, to guard against tbe construction 
that we shared the more extreme Orientalist views contained iu the 
address, I gave notice of the present motion. It appears to me that 
Sir D. Maclefnl, in words as plain as words can bo, urged the managers 
of the new TTniversity not to adopt l^uropean scientific terms, but to 
take them from Oriental models. Major Loos now seeks to show that Sir 
J>onald meant nothing of the kind. His argument is ingenious, but 
savours somewhat of special pleading. I can, however, well beliovo 
that on re-consideration, Sir Donald would not maintain so extreme 
a view, and am glad to suppose that both he and Major Lees may 
now to a great degree concur in my motion. I sought to express 
dissent from the view contained in the passage of the address, by 
voting affirmatively, that when we have to express a new thing or a 
new idea, not known to tJie vernacular languages, it is better to adopt 
the cosmopolilau term expressing that idea or thing, rather than coin 
a new one, or drag into the service from a dead oriental language a 
term wholly unintelligible to the people. But I am extremely ready 
to defer to the feeling expressed by several members of the Society, 
that it is desirable to avoid any appearance of dictation in the matter* 
T am perfectly craitent to leav'o the matter to the free and unl>iasf 4 e<|,^ 
choice of the ruitives thciusclves, who, in all their relations withyis, 
show so decided a tendency to the adoption and adaptation of Euro* 
pean tenus. I have no doubt that whatever we may resolve, they 
will in the entl use those terms. My only object is to express dissent 
from the strong diseSuragement of and warning Sgoinst that course, 
which the passage in Sir D. Macleod^s address to which I allude, 
seems to convey. Therefore, when I came, to the meeting to-day, I 
thought that my object urould be quite Hufficiently served by tbe 
negative form the resolution, which I sought to substitute for 
that w hich I had jdacod before the meeting, and which Dr. Anderson^ 
ha'* now been good enough to move. Dr. Andeison’s atuendmi^ 
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simply expref^ses l^at it is not desirable to discourage tbe use 
of European terms. We would leave the natives free to use them 
if they find them most convenient. We think that from us Euro- 
peans, at any rate, there should icome no discouragement of such a 
course, which in fact most of us would, I believe, rather actively en- 
courage, so far as in us lies, though we cannot and would not dictate in 
the matter. I propose then to withdraw my original motion, and to 
support that in an amended form, as moved by Br. Anderson. 

“ I cannot consent to the amendment of the Reverend gentleman op- 
posite, because I think that it is not desirable to adopt obscure and far- 
fetched Sanscrit and Arabic wor^s. Sanscrit is not m this country tho 
language of education as Latin is in Europe. Ordinary educated na- 
tives know nothing of Sanscrit, and Sanscrit compounds are as bad as 
German ones, Arabic is a language wholly foreign to this country ; 
all very well when the Mahomedans were masters, but not suited to 
these days. The first result of this proposition would be, that we 
mt^tall make a commencement by getting up the whole of the terri- 
ble gi’cat book which Major Lees has placed on the table, a book 
which the Society has printed, but which I doubt if any member has 
read. Tlie si>cech at our last meeting of the learned Babu Rajendnvhila 
was most able and excellent, and my only objection to it is, that it was 
not to the point. He seemed to represent me as seeking to force down 
the throats of tho natives English words for the commonest terms, 
for ‘ hot water’ for instance. Such an idea I never entertained for one 
moment. I have all along said that, wherever a vernacular word 
\i^xists to express the required meaning, and is used by the people, tliey 
miist continue to use it. I have been asked what I mean by tbe ver- 
nacular. I mean simply the language used and understood by de- 
cently cducateil natives. Of course I do not suggest that a wonl is 
not vcmacxilar, because it is of Sanscrit origin. ** Jal,* water was men- 
tioned, that is an elementajy vcriiacnlar word. iS respects tbe words 
<< general use” in the proposition Insfore the meeting, it is now only pro- 
posed that" we should not discourage the use of English words by those 
who choose to use them. 1 would say, Let the more learned few use 
European words which they find convenient, and let the millions also 
\iee those European words which titey find convenient, whether scien- 
tific, technical, or any other, I do not object to corruptions : in all 
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adaptations thoro innst he cormption, bnt a very practice enables 
us to recognise one word a little modified. We hear every^ moment 
natives around us using such words us rail/’ map/’ “receipt/* 
“ claim/’ “ court/’ “ decree/’ “ warrant/’ “inomlet/’ “ boot,” and many 
others. I hoj>o that they will long continue to use them, and increase 
their stock. At any rate I say do not let us discourage their doing so.” 

The chainnan, in putting the motion to the meeting, observed that 
he did not untlorstand Major Lees as having qualificHl and retracted 
the remarks which he had made in opposition to Mr. CampheU’s 
motion, and in all which remarks he (the chairnmn)eoidially concaned 
Nm could he read that jiassage of Sir D. Macleod’s reply to which 
Mr. Campbell had just referred, as asking for the Society’s opinion 
on the question of scientific technology which had been discussed at 
such length. Sir D. Maclcod seemed to wish for advice only on tho 
subject of the relations lo be established between the new Oriental 
College and existing Government institutions, a subject on which 
the text of Mr. CamphcH’s resolution very properly declares tho 
Society to be precluded from expressing an opinion. 

Major Lees had anticipated the chairman in calling attention to 
that passage in Sir I>. Maclcod’s reply which had given rise to tho 
resuintion Indore tho meeting. Tho advice therein given was ‘ not 
uunen ssarilg to imjxnt terms from European lands,’ Dr. Wablio 
had pointed out instances, in whicli it \voiild bo absolutely necessary 
to import terms from some source, and to cases such as these, Sir D. 
MaclcfMlV warning would not of course a])ply. If the chairman 
rightly understt>oil Mr. Catnplwdrs closing rciuarks, the latter gave his 
assent lo the view of the (picstion expressed by Dr. Wahlie, and in 
that case he thought that his motion in the negative form, wl^U^ 
it had assimicd as Dr. Anderson’s amendment, might well be wlU- 
drawn. ^ 

^Mr. Campbell had at the last meeting referred to Mr. Bcames’s 
paper just published In the Journal, but the chairman did not there 
find any <lisj)bsition to advocate the object of the resolution. Mr. 
Bcames strongly recommended the indenting on Arabic rather than 
on Sanscrit roots for supplying deficiencies in official lliiidastani ; 
but his objections to Sanscrit compounds woiild apply to tho intro-" 
ductiou of jteiTus derived from any of the Indo-Qermanic language;^. 
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As the hour was late, the chairman would now put to the vote the 
several amendments which had been handed to him- Mr- Campbell 
had, with the permission of the meeting, withdrawn his original motion, 
and had adopted the amended form of resolution proposed by Dr- 
Anderson- He would now read the latter to the meeting. 

That while the members of this Society regret that they feel 
themselves preclr^ded from expressing an opinion on the purely edu- 
cational matters on which Sir D. Macleod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general use of scientific terms, for which 
equivalents arc not found in the vernacular languages.*^ 

To this the Eev. Mr. Bahbrjea proposed to add as a rider or the 
classical languages from which they are derived and the following 
amendment had been handed to him hy Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra ; — 
That all terms intended to denote attributes should bo invariably 
translated and adopted ; but simple names of things may be taken 
from the languages of Europe, if their equivalents be not found in 
those of India.’* 

. The amendment and rider having been put to the meeting and nega- 
tived by shew of hands, Dr. Anderson’s resolution was submitted to 
vote, when there appeared — 

For the resolution : Against it ; 

11 C 

aud the resolution was declared carried. 
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Tli'' montlily general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal wasi 
held on Wednesday, the Int instant, at 9 p. m. 

The IJon’lfle J, B. Ph«*ar in the chair. 

The |»ro(*<‘e<Ungs of the last meeting %vere read and comfirmed. 

IVesoutalions were announced — 

1. From the Government of Madras, a copy of lithographed 
bhetohes of the Shevaroy, Pului and Auaiimlley Hills, by lieut.-Col. 1). 
Hamilton. 

2. From Major B. Ford, specimens of Crustacea^ Echinodemiata, 
Cenlipodes and snakes from the Andaman iKlands. 

8. From W. T. Blanford, Esq., Specimens of Qallm 
Oaflojn^nhx lunufosa, Fuhtjula rufina, AfUi/ojic quadricomia (two 
heads), and fore an4 hind l<‘g of J*oh Gaurns, 

The following gentlemen were proposed for election at the next 

Lieut.-Col. H. Ballard, C. B. propose<l by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. II. F. Blanford. Captain F. S. Shcrer, Deputy Commissioner, Gow- 
hatty, projKJsed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. F. Bknford« 

The Conncil re|>orted that they have elected the Hon'ble G. Camp- 
bell, as Vice-President, ptce Mr. W. B. IfeeleyJ who has resigned ; 
also that Mr. A, Ma^^kenzie has been added to their body in his place 
as a member of the Council. 

The Council reported that they have appointed two provisional 
Committees to determine the conrse of acityn of the proposed 
Ethnological Congress, and they have nominated the foUowiQ|^ geulle- 
men as members, with power to add to their uttiuher. 
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Physical Committee. 

A Grote, Esq. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

II. P. Blanford, Esq. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

Dr. J. Anderson, Secretary. 

Linguistic. 

The Hon’hle G. Camphell. 

II. Blochirianii, Esq. 

Babii Rajondral^ala Mitra. 

Majof W. N. Lees. 

J. Beanies, Esq. 

II. Beverley, Esq , Secretary. 

The following eoinnmuicatious received since the last meeting were 
then announced. 

1. From J. Beanies, Esq., on the Arabic Elements in official 
Iliadiistani^ No. 2. 

2. From tlic Secretary to the Government of Bengal : some Re- 
ports on the eartlapiakos felt at different parts of India. 

3. From W. II. Johnson, Esq., tlirough Col. J. T. Walker : Re- 
port of tlic Survey operations of the Cashmere scries beyond and to 
the noith of the Chdngchenrao valley. 

4. From Col. E. T. Dalton : The Kols of phota-Nagpore, with 
Notes on the Oraon language by Rev. F. Batsch. 

5. From the Punjab Auxiliary Branch of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal : two Notes on visits to Cashmere, by Major D. F. Ncwall, R. A. 

6. From F. S. Growse, Esq., C. S. : some objections to the modem 
style of official IlinduHtaui. 

The Secretary read some extracts from Mr. Johnson’s report on the 
Survey Oiierations of the Cashmere series, giving an account of the 
writer’s visit to Ilclii in Khotan. The following is a brief abstract of 
some portions of the pajier : — 

The author’s route to Hold in Khotan was from Leh by the end of 
the Paugong lake and over the Masimik Pass to the ChAngchenmo 
valley. Thence cros.sing the Lumkang Pass, he proceeded in a nor- 
therly direction on high extensive table lauds, which might be called 
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plains in comparison with the nigged ranges of the Himalayas, for 
they have a gnmter extent of level than of hilly ground, and the hills 
are low, and have such easy Hlo|)e» that a horse nwy he gaUoped over 
them ever>’whero/^ These plains are at an tLOvalion of from 16,300 
to 17.300 It. and extend up to the foot of the Kfuu Lun. To the east 
and south-east, the author noticed oth<*r plains of considerable extent, 
which are hcdicveiJ to merge into the Oh^ngthding plains of Iludok. 
To tile west there were no plains, but a series of deep valleys, in which 
are the ^ >ure»'S oi one of the principal aflluents of the K^iriik^sh river. 
ProceOiling muthwaids from the plains abovementionod, the author 
stru<*k the river at a point six miles west of tho O. 

T. m «ui th«* Kinn Lun, E. 57, (lat. 36^ 53' 30''; long. 70*^ 
5!^' 3l! , height 21,707 ft.) and 25 miles to tho N. W, of its source ; 
which is in a spur of the Kmn Lun, separating tho valley of tho 
Kuiakii^h from the plains crossed by the travellers. The author 
learnt fr.»ni native iufonnation, that the Kiuii Lnn stretches in an 
easteily diiection f(vr about lUO miles frpm tho source of the Kdrtik&sh, 
and then terminates in an extensive plain, which communicates with 
tlie Che ’ig- tilling plain : further, that by skirting the Kiun Lun 
range, u liei let] eon vejanecs might be taken easily from Ilchf to the 
Chiin^ehenmo \ alley near Lch, 

Anei a stay of Bome days on the KfirUkfish, uhich tho author cm- 
ployf‘«l lu viMfing several j>cakH and fixing {loiuts for the continuation 
of his > across the Kiun Lun, ho proceeded, on the invitation of 
the Khun of Khotan, to Ilchf, a journey of 16 days due north, and 
l>y \erv dillk ulf roads. The whole country of Khotan north of tho 
Kiun Lun range, including seven pergunnahs of Ydrkand, which had 
foubmitted to tke Kh^n of Khotan during the author's stay in Ilchf, 
is an immense j lain, sloping gently downwards to Aksd, fifteen long 
iiiarcl*c*B north <*f Ilchf. The entire plain is vfatcred by numerous 
stream^ and some large rivers, which are the principal affluents of tho 
T4rim or Arg<d river^ which in its turn disemlx^es into the great 
Lakx of Lob Ntir, The whole country is iirigated by canals from 
these n vers. Six miles north of Ilchf is the great desert of Takl& 
Makin (Gobi), the shifting sands of which are said to have buried 
360 cities in the spaije of 24 hours. Brick tea is dug out of one of 
these cities in large quantities, and finds a ready selo iu Khotan^ now 
that all trade with China is stopped 
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Khotan, wLich was formerly a province of China, is now indepen- 
dent, the Mahomedan population of Yarkand, Khotan, Kdshgdr, 
and other provinces of Central Asia having, in 1863, massacred all the 
Chinese in those provinces, except a few who adopted the Mahomedan 
religion. The population of Uchf is about 40,000, and that of the 
whole country of Khotan about 250,000, the females preponderating 
over the males to the extent of 20 per cent. They have a slight 
Tartar cast of features, and speak the Turki language ; they appear 
to be very strict religionists. 

The chief grains of the country are Indian com, wheat, barley, 
bajra, jowar, buckwheat and rice, all of which are superior to the 
Indian grains, and of fine quality, the climate being mild and equable 
in temperature, with moderate rain in slight showers occasionally. 
The country is described as being superior to India, and equal to 
Kashmir, over which it has the advantage of being less humid. 
Cotton of good quality, and raw silk are produced in large quantities. 
The principal forest trees arc . the ]>o]dar, willow and tamarisk, and 
between Khotan and Aksu, for a distance of twelve marches, there is 
such a dense forest of them, that travellers are said to have lost 
themselves in it. The whole country is very rich in soil, and pro- 
duces splendid grass, but the greater poidion is waste, for want of 
inhabitants, and the present produce is more than sufficient for the 
w'ants of the population. 

The Khan of Khotan has an army of 6,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry; and a large aiiillery force, commanded by the Kh&n’s sons 
and a Pathau from India. 

From Ilclu the author visited Kirid, about 40 miles east of Uchf, 
and the site of an old city near Urangkiish, from which the brick tea 
is exhumed. He met with great diOiculty in taking observations 
for fixing the latitude, as the Khiin. although he offered no objection 
to the use of the plane-table, was decidedly opposed to astronomical 
observations, saying that his courtiers considereu it might be prelimi- 
nary to the country being taken possession of by the British Govern- 
ment. The author was, however, invited to visit Yarkand and take 
possession of it in the name of the British Government, and was in- 
foimed that the inhabitants had clubbed together and collected three 
lakhs of rupees and khileUs m a present, if he would take up the 
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governorship of Yi^rkantl, as thoy^*erc tirod of anaroiiy, donfusioii, 
ami constant warfare with one another, ami oppression at the hands 
of the Kbokanees. 

After a htay of sixtf‘on days, the author v ts ailowod to take his 
departure, and after a rapiM march to Luk in the Y’arkand territoiy, 
ami about dO mile- east of the city of tluit nam<, ho returne*! to Zilgid, 
and tln'iico proci-eded via Sanjti to Shadnia, the guard house on tlio 
frouti«*r of thu Maharajali of Ka^hnur, arid so southwaids to Leli. 

Tlie p!i[K‘r \vu*» illu>ti*ate{l by a sketeli nmji, shelving the autlior's 
route, and uciNMupauied by several Itineraries, partly deri\eil 
fz’Om nau\e infoiniutiou. 


Extracts foou a nou* by Culonel Walker on the subject of the above 
jmpei ucie read, as follow^^ — 

Tie* of \uikand as assigned by M-nitgumerie differs hy 

tib<»ut 2tK> miles in longitud<’ from that a-.-igned by tin* ^eldugiutvveits. 
I think 3Iontgom(‘rie\s valm* i- a lull degree in longitude too lunoh 
to the ea-t. We know the <lisl.iU‘*e Ix lvvedi Yarkand and Kiishgar 
pretty tVbly, ami we know the ]to>ition ftssigued to Kasligar hy Rus* 
siaij ot]ie<*r>. If Montgomerie is correet, the josition of Kashgdr 
must I'c (ou^idrrably altered.” With roien‘nce to Mr. Johnson’s 
paper he remarks, Jt is the most ^’'aluabb* »'onlribution to tho 
geography <*f rtmtral Asia, that has been made, for sovcraJ years, by 
anybody iu India.” 

The (’hairman, in jnoposing that the thanks of the meeting bo 
voted to Mr. Johnson, observed as ndlow.s : — 

‘‘ The paper which has just heon read Ijy our Beereiary, Mr. Stan- 
ford. seems to possess very cousidcrublo merits. The country which 
Mr. Johnson dev ribes eclainly cxliihits many remarkable features. 
Whether we oon«idcr it in reference to its contiguity to three distinct 
kinds of civilization, that of China on the one sitlc, of the Russian 
Empke on another, ^aud of England or rather British India on the 
third, tlmt i» to the south and soiith-weat : or whether wo look at its 
bomewiiat isolated positi<m on the iiigh plateau of Central A.sia : or^ 
again, if we turn to the character for goo<i looks and personal beauty 
which the author gives to the inhabitants, so little to have been anti- 
cipateii d priori in a people said to have a close oonnectieu with the 
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Chinese and the Turanian races ; ^ to the singular fertility (unequal- 
led in this part of the world, unless perhaps by that of the valley of 
Cashmere,) which is displayed on one side of Khotan, contrasted on 
the other by that phenomenon, which is, I believe, in some respects 
still a puzzle to geologists, namely, the growing desert ; or lastly, to 
the important political questions which are proposed by the author : — 
in whichever of these aspects we regard the subject of Mr. Johnson’s 
X)apcr, it ap])ears to me to afford us many topics of unusual interest, 
and 1 have gieat pleasure in now inviting discussion upon them.” 

Mr. G. Campbell and Mr. W. T. Blanford offered a few remarks on 
the paper, and the thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to 
the author. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THS 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For September, 1800. 


The ificetini; oi the Asiatic Society of Bengal was hold on 
Wo<inesday the /)th Se])tombe’\ 

The Hon’hle G. Campbell in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From A. Grote, Esq., two specimens of Euhydrina Benyalensis ; 
one Rpocinien of Le^ms Iluficaudatus : one newborn foal of Equus 
(^ahal/us : tlir4‘e eggs of Coloies vcrdcohr : four specimens of live 
G<*ckoK : and one of a Python. 

2. From Ml'S. H. Mackenzie of Bangalore, through Mr. Grote ; an 

abnonnal sknll of a dog from North China. * 

3. From Lieut. -Col. J. E. Gastpell, a map of Central Asia, com- 
piled in 

4. From A. M Fcrgiisson, E.s<)., a chart shewing a summary of 
information regarding Ceylon. 

Skins of the H<*i> Oaurus and the four-horned antelope were ex- 
hibited by Mr. W. T. Blauford, who offered some remarks on these 
I>pecimen8 and ov the distphution of the animals frequenting the Sal 
Forests. 

Tlie following gentlemen proposed at the last meeting were 
ballot ted for ^d elected as ordinary members : — 

Capt. F. B. Sherer.||^ 

Lieut -CoL H. Ballard, C. B. 

A letter from Rajah Apnrva Krishna, intimating hia desire to 
withdraw from the Society, was recorded. 
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The OhainDUEi,n read a communication from Mr. Temple, with an 
enclosure from Col, T. Spence, regarding the collection of aboriginal 
specimens of the human race, at the approaching Jubbulpore Ex- 
hibition. He said, — 

I am glad to be able to inform the Society thathur efforts for the 
establishment of a system of Ethnological exhibitions are likely 
soon to bear practical fruit. In these things, the first step is the 
most difficult ; and if we once make a commencement, the rest will 
follow. Knowing that Mr. Temple, Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, proposes to hold an Exhibition at J ubbulpore next 
Christmas week, and believing J ubbulpore to be the centre of a country 
abounding in the most interesting aboriginal races, I suggested to 
him the advantage of adding a human department to his exhibition. 
Mr. Temple is a man always ready to take the lead in any movemeift 
in advance : he acts, while others only think. The letters which I 
will now read will show that he has accepted our suggestion. 

“ They run as follows : — 

The Eesldcncg, Nugpore^ 

bth Julg^ 1866 . 

“ My dear Campbell, — In reference to your Ethnological sugges- 
tion : I enclose an extract copy of a note from Spence. 

“ 1 have told him to get the Exhibition Committee to see whether a 
littlb lucre may not tempt these wild creatures to come into the 
station and be clothed, and shewn off for the edification of their more 
civilized fellow-humans. 

(Extract from Col, Sjtence^s letter,) 

‘ With reference to the proposal for getting up an Ethnological 
Exhibition as an addendum to the Exhibition at Jubbulpore, which 
forms the subject of your letter of the 20th instant, there is no doubt 
that there are many interesting races in various parts of this division : 
hut I fear it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to get speci- 
mens of these races collected at Jubbulpore, for they are os wild as 
the jungles and hills which they inhabit ; and are so suspicious, that 
they would be sure to think we have some myOTerious object 
in view. If we could manage to bring some of them in, we should 
be obliged to provide clothing for most of them : ^at least I can say 
that when 1 was in the Mundlah District in January and February 
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last, one of the most characteristic ajvecimens of the Bygah race I 
saw there, boasted of nothing liiore in the way of clothing^ 4;lian ft 
green tassels and a powder-horn, which, however cool and airy, wiui 
scarcely suflicient for decency ! I shall do what I can, to have men 
belonging to as many different races as possible coliectod at the 
Bxhibition ; and should any scioutiffc men desire to make an examiu> 
ation of the heads and general conformation of any of these specimens 
of the butiian family, our Committee will give all the assistance that 
can be rendered without risk of causing annoyance or apprehension^ 
which we nnist, of course, bo careful to guard against*’ 

BtOOHffKLD.* 

True copy, 

You xvill see that Col, S|>ence, notwithstamling the difficulties 
suggested, hojw^K to get some very interesting specimens; and Mr 
Temple proposi's to get over C»>1. Spence’s difficulties by a little 
judicious l»ril>erv. Of the existence of races of the wildest and 
most (‘urioiiH typos, there can be no doubt. The Bygahs mon^ 
tinned b}" (VL Spence are new to me. In those parts, the Gonds are 
a sort of superior and dominant aborigines, perhaps conquerors; and 
the Bygah^ luid other extreme savages are no doubt the vestiges of 
more priiinn^al races, and must be of the very greatest interest. 

Willi respect to the clothing, 1 would only suggest that I think 
we should preuM* to have them in their native and characteristic 
shape without it. As cleanliness comes after godliness, so I think 
that decency muHt come after ^dence ; at any rate I wouhl only satisfy 
the most inevitald** demands of decency, 

I would then H^rongly recommend all those mcunbcrs of the Society 
w*ho take an inteiost in the subject and have the leisure, to arrange 
to be at Jubi*uijx»ve at Gliristmas, and toV>e prepared to make the most 
of the aboriginal gentlemen whose acquaintance they will have an 
opportunity of making. I propose that the Society communicate to 
Mr. Temple and Col. Spence their warm thanks for the way in whicli 
they have taken up this matter.’*'” 

This proiKWiition being put to Ihe vote was cknried uuanimoosly* * 

• The moramg afiber the Society’s meeting, Mr. Campbfdl received a 
commoniciittoft cm HUs same snbjc^t from ihe Secretary of the Jubhnlpore 
Hxhibitton, and the opportnnity m takon of publishing it with these PrtK 
oeedings, to show that tlio matter is actively going forward. The abm^xud 
classes mentiuaed by the Jubbalpore Comnuttoe iitclude aU the most important 
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The chairman then read a letter from the Bev. Mr. Jaeschke com- 
municated by Mr. F. Cooper, C. B., regarding the languages of the 
North Himalayan Frontier, which he introduced with the following 
remarks ; — 


aborigmal families of Central India. Mr. Campbell has only been able to 
suggest the addition of some ‘ Bhooyas’ and some of the wildest Kol tribes 
from Sumbulporo. The Gonds from beyond Belaspore and Chuttoesgurh are 
much more savage and primeval than those of Jubbulpore. Mr. Campbell 
has also asked whether search could be made in a westerly direction for the 
* Sherrias* of the sources of the Ohambul, mentioned in a paper read to the 
Society last year, and also whether some of the purer specimens of Bombay 
Koleos could not be brought up for comj3ari8on with the others. 

Mr. Campbell has farther suggested that, situated as Jubbulpore is in the 
very centre of India, it would be very interesting to place in a conspicuous 
position characteristic specimens of the different civilised and somi-civilised 
rac5es found in the Central Provinces. Jubbulpore and the otmntry to the 
north would supply the Hindustauoe tribes and castes. In Nagporo proper 
and the country to the west and south are the Mahratta races — and in 
extreme south-east districts, down the Nerbudda, is a Telinga population. 

Nagporo, lift iSej-iteinher, 1866. 

Mt mc\Tt Mr. Campbell, — I think it was at your suggestion that the Jub- 
bulpore Exhibition Coimnitteo first dooided to collect ethnological specimens 
at Jubbulpore this Christmas. You may therefore like to see what they pro- 
pose to do. 

If you could offer any suggestions for improving the human show, they 
would be gratefully received. 

1 hope you aro to be there yourself to see, 

Tour’s sincerely, 

C. Bernard. 


Hon. Geo. Campbell. 

En troct from Exhibition Committee's letter. 

** Our ethnologioal arrangements may at present be tokl in a sentence. Dis- 
trict Officers were addressed in a circular, a copy of which was furnished you 
The only replies received are from Dennys, Deputy Commissioner of Seoneo, and 
Troyford, Deputy Commissionei’ of BaltouU Dennys can bring some wild speci- 
mons perhaps, but asks us to pay Rs. 5 each for them, a question we yiut on one 
side, till wo see what other Deputy CummiBsionors will do. I have been talking 
over the matter with Pearson.- lie thinks wo might get specimens of the 
following wild tribes without much difficulty. 

Gonds. 

Koorkoos. 

Bygnhs. 

Bheels. 

Kols. 

Aro there any other wild tribes we can lay hands on P 

** The value of single 8|>eoiineu8 would, 1 presume, be small. We will try and 
get a family of each. 

** The Gtjnds cTOuld bo got near at hand. But it may perhaps be worth whiJe 
fetching a family of them fnini Belaspoi^P, and another from the upper (iodaverj% 
in oi*der to mark diversities, (supposing they exist). Koorkoos fixim Hoshunga- 
bad, Byguhs from Mundla and Belaspore, Blieela from Nimar, and Kols from 
Bigerajoogurh, 

“ 1 will ask the Deputy Commissioner of these Districts, if they can get us a 
family of each. We shtdl have to feed our bipod specii^iins, no doubt. And 
when they are here, we will photoj^^ph them. The scientific observation part 
pia»t be done by visitors. Cumberled^ will be asked to send some specimens 
pxm Sumbulpore.’* 
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I have Teceiverl from Mr. F. Cooper, C. B., imdent in Kaahmere, a 

communication from the Bev. Mr, Jaeechke, Missionaiy in Jiabool* 

He does not seem to have any personal acquaintance with the lUh* 

mere countries, and his criticisms on our Proceedings are principdly 

derived from books. He advocates the cbtr!n« of the snowy peaks 

Korili of Aliuorah and north 'Oast of Lahoiil to be the great and small 

Kailm of the Hindoos, but eventually he comes to a conclusion in 

which I am much disposed to agree, viz., that the word was applied 

vaguely and generally to "unknown heights.'* If so, the snows of 

< Nanga Paibat and the surrouiidmg country west of Kashmere may 

properly, claim the name without interfering ivith rivul claimants. 

Mr, Jaeschke is, however, certainly wrong in assuming that there is 

no modtru country of * ChiJas,’ because he says he finds from tho 
* 

map that ‘ Chibis’ is only a single village, lie admits that his groat 
authorit) , Ciiuniugham, applies the name Kailas to the whole range 
covering this part of the country, but ho adds ‘ only as a scientific 
proposal, from want of another name.* This is quite a inistako, 
General Cunningham rightly applied the name, only correcting Chilas 
to Kailas. I can testify from personal observation that tho country 
up there is just as well-known as ‘ Chilas* as ‘ Bengal* is known 
down here. 

" .Ml. Jacschkc ailvocates the claim of the ancient name * Hardee* to 
Ito applied to the languages of those parts. If it is preferred, I have 
not the sliglitcht objection. I only wish to get tho language, by 
whatever name vve call it. 

" M<»re important arc Mr. Jaeschke’s remarks regarding the country 
whn h be himself knows. He says — 

* All this do ft not affect the usefulness of the propo.-^al of Mr* 
(Jampbeli for the siiko of philological science in general, and it would 
uudoiibtediy be a gieat gmn to it, if all these dialects and languages 
were thoroughly explored by competent scholars, and more especislly 
those which may lw»^suppobed bi be of umnixed Aryan descent. As 
for myself, I am greatly obliged t#you for tho sending of the papers 
conceniiiig this project, but my aid to the object in view will iieces 
sarily i>e very scanty, or nothing at all, as my principal study is 
confined to Tibetan; and the two or throe hill dialects of this 
ijeighbourlwxhi, which have little or m affinity with Tfbetan, have, 
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as fair aB I kaoW, not any more with Kashmere, or the fiardee dialects. 
1 intend to make some more accurate enquiries into the Balte dialect, 
which seems to be Tibetan mixed up with a great deal of Persian and 
other foreign words, as well as into the , above non-Tibetan languages 
of this valley, as far as my other duties leave me time for it ; but I 
(lon*t think this to be in any connection with the desires of the 
Asiatic Society, as defined in the papers before me. Proceedings, 
<fec., p. 48.’’ 

** Now Mr. Jaescbke is quite mistaken in supposing that the non- 
Thibetan languages of his neighbourhood do not come within the 
scope of our inquiries. We did not specify them, because we did not 
know of their existence. But nothing can be more important than 
the existence in these most remote valleys, secluded among the 
eternal snows, of non-Thibetan languages. These must be among 
the most ancient traces of the world’s history, and whether they prove 
to be Arian in their character, or whether they are allied to any 
aboriginal tongues of India, they will mark one of the earliest forms 
of human speech. Sir Donald Macleod expressed to me in conver- 
sation a suspicion that the name of Kooloo (the valley south of 
Lahoiil) came from the old aboriginal word * Kol,’ ^ Kolec* or ^ Coolee,’ 
but I do not know if this has been confirmed. At any rate the 
exhumation of those fossil languages of the valleys, separated for 
thousands of years by snow and enormous mountains from all the 
rest of the world, would be the very greatest service to science. I 
propose that wo thank Mr. Jaesclike through Mr. Cooper for his 
communication, and express to him our earnest hope that he will 
communicate to us information regarding the non-Thibetan languages 
alluded to by him.” 

The receipt of the following notes by Mr. J. Beames, on the San- 
scrit and Hebrew “Amen,” and Prof. Blochmann’s reply 

to the above was announced and ordered to be printed in the Pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Beames writes as follows : — 

** I do not think there is any connection between the Sanskrit om 

* 

and the Hebrew omen, for t*-— 

1st. The word omm, which is found in all Semitic languages, is a 
verbal participle of the verb dtmn (Arab. Syr. Eth. the same), 
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meaning origjiklly “to support or parop;*^ then, ”t f carry a^ chUd in* 
the arms/' in which 8en*?e it occurs in Nnmbers xu 12, wh^ the 
words are “ caasher ytssd hd-omSn eth /<d-yoaeAi/' i. e. “ as a foster* 
father carries a child." Onr authorized version renders the word 
0men (the present participle) by “ nursingdather," and Gesenius aptly 
compares the use of the Greek word jrui&tyuryov. 

The cognate word in Arabic is to nourish, and we are time led 
to seek the original blliteral Semitic root in the syllable ma^i, and to 
regard the a initial as a later addition. 

AUhongh, as Mr. Blochmann says, an accessary n may be traced 
in some bilitertil roots, yet a prostbeiic aleph is far more common ; 
and in treating of a point so far removed beyoml the historic {HJiiod 
of language, we must not confound grammatical with radical pro- 
cesses. Mr. Bloclmuitiii scents to be doing this ; he seems to bo 
thinking of verbal derivatives in on or something of that sort. 

The Arfibic root mdna leacls us to l/dnuk * to build,' whence hen 
* a son/ and the original signification is thus closely connected on all 
sides with the ideas of erecting, supporting and confirming. 

Thus ttlthough the Sau.'jkrit compound oman and the Hebrew un- 
compoufKled \uml have at first sight some surface similarity, 

yet it is <*vident on a little eiupiiry that in the Sanskrit word the 
iduii <)i comjtrmiiifj lies in the syllable au or o the syllable man being 
merely a graminatieal addition ; — while in the Hebrew word the idea 
of amfirnnmj lies in the syllabic man or rnen^ the syllable a being 
ineixdy prostlu?tic. To ctmneot the two w^ords then [diilologically, 
we should have to estahiish a coiutii unity of origin between ao and 
mah^ w'hiih a ditlicult, if not an impossible task. 

2ud. The word anu n is found in its sense of “ so must it be," as 
early as Numbers v. 2li, in the description of the ordeal by holy 
water as applied to womeik suspected of infidelity. 

The priest reptjated the curse, and the woman answered “ amen, 
amen /' meaning, “ If I be guilty, may the curse take effect on me.'* 

Again in Deuteronomy xxvii. where, in the hearing of the whole 
nation, curses were pronounced on those who shotild break the law, 
at the end of *m*h curse, “ the ^teople anftw|r6d and said, * amen/' 

“ so mote it bo." 

Now whatever antiquity we aacribe to the Pentateach^ wo caimot 
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well put it lato than 1200 B. G., and I suppose S^lskrit scholars 
daim at still higher antiquity for the Vedas; but the word om being 
a corruption of owa^i, the origin of this latter word must be put 
further back still, just as the use of the Hebrew amen in a work 
dated 1200 B. 0., points to its existence at a much earlier age, M 
tlien we have succeeded in shewing the improbability of the two 
words having a common philological origin, we must next have 
recourse to the supposition that one nation borrowed the word from 
the other, and the idea of the Beni Israel at, say, B. C. 2000, having 
any means of communication with the authors of the Veda is out 
of the question. 

That at an extremely remote pre-historical period, the ancestors of 
the Semitic race were identical with those of our own Aryan family 
is possible, nay, probable ; but the aciitest modern scholars, Gesenius, 
and Kenan for instance, fail to find in Hebrew, more than the very 
faintest traces of a common origin. When the scholars quoted in 
Babn Kajendra Lai’s note render om by amen they do so evidently 
merely as to sense, and do not imjdy that there is any radical affinity 
between the two words. 

8rd. There is no authority for Mr. Blochmann’s assertion that 
the initial a in amen is a softening, through an intermediate ’am, of a 
h initial. The whole process of derivation given by Mr. Blochmann 
appears to me to be fanciful and unsupported. 

The word dmar, ‘ to speak,’ is by Gesenius, who is followed by most 
scholars, held to be another iustance of an akjj/i prosthetic ; so that 
the root is mar, which is a softening of hur ‘ to bear mar therefore 
means * to bear,’ * to bring forth,’ * to biiiig out words from the mouth,’ 

* to speak hence in Arabic we get the sense ‘ to command,’ which is 
derived from the earlier Hebrew sense, and is not, as Mr. Blochmann 
suggests, the original meaning : for, not to lay much stress on the 
improbability of the process by which the idea of * estaMishing, com- 
manding' is made to change to the idea of simple speaking, it may 
1[)e noted that, in Hebitsw, the ide%o! words as something earner! or 
brought out of the mouth, h very common. Instances are the ex- 
pressions ndsd kot, ** he li|^l «p his voice” app]ie<I to weeping or 
singing, (Num. xiv. 1 ami ; also shouting ; and lest it should 

be ntgodf that theae expressions refer to raising the voice to a loud 
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» 

fHtoh, I would* to Exodus xxiii* 1; tissd xltomd IIkhi 

shidt uot utter « Islse rep<»l/* where no idea of rsisiog the vdoe eao 
be etitertaiiied. 

4th, The reference to the misty idea of the Rabbis proves nothing. 
The jagglery of thc^ quasi -learned persons has long been looked 
upon by scholars as unworthy of attention. If the word amen were 
really a compound of EMim mel^ nemdn/’ which is, 1 suppose, 
what the Babu (or his authority rather) means, then any philological 
connection between the syllable am looked on as a radical Semitio 
syllable and om, falls to the ground at once. 

“ I think, therefore, that from a Semitic’^point of view, any connec- 
tion between the two words is impossible, and the Babuls idea, that some 
mysterious importance was attached to avien, is a mistake. Amen is 
the Hebrew lor yes’’ and nothing more. The Evangelists often 
leave a word or two of ^ur Saviour’s native Syriac, when translating 
his sayings into Greek, and this is one ; and from its being retained in 
the Gospels, it has come to form part of modern Oliristian ecclesiastical 
phraseology, but never had, or has, and probably never will have any 
mystic meaning. 

John Bxambs, 

Mr. Bloclnnann’s note in reply is as follows : 

“ Mr. Beanies in his paper endeavours to correct a remark made 
by me some time ago on the word ** amen^' which Babu Rajendra 
Lai Mitra had compared with the Sanscrit om. 

“ Mr. Beames and I agree in three points : — 

1, That there is no connection between nme-a and r>w, as proposed 
by the learned Babu. 

2, That the original meaning of the biliteral root in aman is 
$uppartiny. 

3, That the ultimate roots of the Shemitic languages are hiliteraU 

The poinUbf difference between ns is that Mr. Beames says, that 

of the triliteral aman the original biliteral root is man, the Aleph 
being accessory, whifst I still maintain, that the biliteral am is the 
ultimate root, the final n being the accessory. 

Mr. Beames does not appear to have seen this, because he misuii- 
derstood altogether the term “accessory.*^ He advises me not to 
confound grammatical processes with radical ones, evideiitly under the 
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erroneous idea^ that I considered the final n in aman as related /. e, to 
the n in Gib*on (root gaha*), 

ruhdnd from rfih. But to mix up the etymological n in derivatives 
with the Brd radical n in triliteral roots is a monstrosity, of which 1 
certainly never thought. By an accessory, I mpan that 3rd letter, 
which Mr. Beames and I do not consider as belonging to an ultimate 
biliteral root, I might have called it the modifyer of the idea of the 
root. Thus the ultimate root hi, which people quote so often, has 
yielded many triliteral roots as Jiii, jJai, ^ki. In calling the 
^ accessories, I do not consider as a compound or gram- 
matical process (?) of the ^literal hJ, but I maintain, that the syllable 
lii contains the general idch of cutting and that the accessories reduce 
the general ?dea of cutting to a particular kind of cutting. Thus the 
letter which wc pronounce by closing our lips, superadds to every 
Shemitic verb ending in j*, the idea of closing. The syllable hi means 
cutting generally, and must combine the meanings of cutting and 
closing. On referring to the Bictionary we find that is applied 
to cattle tearing off grass with their lips. (Freytag : extremis denti- 
btis ^frehendit ei gustavit). 

** I trust Mr. Beames will now understand the term accessory or 
modifyer. I need not here explain the modification produced hy the 
accessoiy n in * aman,’ as Mr. Beames holds a <lifferent view. But I 
must ask Mr. Beames, to let me know the meaning of his prosthetic 
Aleph. For if it be a true axiom that language forms nothing wse- 
lessly^ and if the syllable man he the ultimate biliteral root of aman, 
the first Aleph must exercise tjoine influence on the general meaning 
of the biliteral man, which Mr. Beames will now have to explain. 
To call it a prosthetic Aleph merely, implies nothing, and is besides, 
to say the least of it, a misnomer. For the term prosthetic is given 
to the Aleph in for Plato, eshkol a grape for shkdl^ <fec., and is 

purely euphonic. But the syllable man is so easilf pronouuced, 
that no language on earth would put a prosthetic Aleph before it. 

** Mr. Beames calls my proposed etymology, “ fanciful” and ** unsup- 
ported.^’ I pass in silence over the former epithet, but I shall prove 
that the latter was applied too hastily. If Mr. Beames will kindly 
refer to the root in Gesenius’ Lexicon, he will find it 

compared with, and of similar meanings as, "1?^, and 
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». «, the syllable hath with the accessory r traced by Gesenms hiiaself 
over an ^ain and a ydSd to an aleph, the same as I did t^ith 
He may also compare "ItK, in general the remarfcs 

made by Gesenius under the letters 2j H Mr. Boamea^ 
knoadedge of Shcmitic languages will also suggest to him examples 
like to:.K and and J^y , 

and even, dialectically, yS. Hence my views are not only not 
unsupported, but even supported by Gcseniuus bimself. 

“Mr Bcaraes will now fall back on another remark made by him, 
viz. that the prosthetic /fleph is far more common/' than a dual 
modifying n. In this case I would invito Mr. Beanies to look into 
an Aral ic Di'*tionary like the or the or th^tlicc Die* 

tionaire AxaUe’' by Farhat, where the roots are arranged according to 
the faj>f of the three radicals. He will be able to judge with his 
own eyes, that the number of roots ending in n is at hast sixty times 
as great, as the number of the roots commencing with an Alif as 
given in Frey tag. 

The qucNtion whether the ultimate biliteral root of aman be 
aw or vifin involves the more important question of the value 
of the consoiinut.s in Slieiaitic roots, and the reduction of the 
latter to simple ideas arising from perception, or to onomatopoeias. 
There is a probability even, that the root aman in its meaning 
“ nursmg" ought to be traced to DM mother, so that wo would have 
an onomatopujiu with an accessory «, whilst the other meanings might 
belong to the bilitcral aw, 

I pass over Mr. Beanies’ |Hicttliar view^s regarding the age of the 
Pentateuch as a u'Aofc, which he places as far back as 1200 B. 0., 
from w'hich idea however movlcrn critics have good reason to differ," 

U. Bloceb&amk. 

29^/1 J»%,48G6. 

The receipt of thc^following cornmnnications was announced. 

From C. Campbell, Esq. Notes on thb History and Top^grafdiy of 
the Ancient Cities of Delhi. 

2. From P. Carnegy, Esq, through the Honorable G. Campbell ; 
Notes and Queries on the past history of di^erenl clans and races di 
« Onde, " 
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3. From lient -CoL J» E. T. Nicliolls, Officiating Saorotary to tha 
Oovenunent of India, Public Works Papartmont* Further eommuni* 
cations on the Earthquakes d the 28rd May last. 

4. From Bi|^o Gopinatn Sen “ Abstract of the Hourly Meteoro- 
logical Observations for April and May, 1866,’* 

5. From D. Waldie, Esq., experimental investigations connected 
with the water supply to Calcutta, 

6. Contributions to Indian Malacology ; No. VII. A list of species 
of Unio and Anadonta described as occurring in India, Ceylon and 
Burma. By William T. Blanford, Esq. B, 8. M. 

' Mr. Waldie read some extracts from his paper on experimental in- 
vestigations^onnected with, the water supply of Calcutta, of which the 
following i^n abstract. 

Mr. Waldie commenced with some introductory remarks on the 
attention given of late years by civilized communities to subjects bear- 
ing on the preservation of health, and among these to the wholesome- 
ness and purity of the water required for domcBtic use ; also of the spe- 
cial interest taken in this subject at the present time by the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, in connection with the supply of water for the town; 
observing that though he himself had engaged a considerable time 
ago in an analy.si8 of the water of the Hooghly, it was not at all in 
connection with this subject, but only as a contribution to general 
science j but that some of the results obtained had induced him, on 
account of their local interest, to bring them under the notice of tlie 
Society. He then refen*ed to Dr. Macnamara's report on the Hooghly 
water to the Municipality, stating that, in general, his own results went 
to confirm those of the Beport : in some particulars, not of small impor- 
tance, they differed ; and that in others he probably had added to the 
stock of information on the subject. 

After glancing at the influence of the seasons on the river, the 
author referred briefly to the variations of the mineral constituents of 
the wat^r at the different seasons, and the influence/ of the tides 
during thf hot season. His ‘own observations hod been chiefly made 
on water from the river about two or three miles above the entrance of 
the Circular canal at the north of the town. They agreed generally with 
t^oee of the BepoH referred to. For particulars and observations he 
referred his hearers to the paper, which would be published in 
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In the JouTBal. H« remarked on tlie greai difiFere:.ee faeiwt^ Ibt 
quantity af salt hpnght vp hy neap tides and by spting tide^ 
former bringing only about one-fourth d^ie salt the latter did : sliO 
on the difference depending on the time or tide, that bging also great* 
The smallest quantity of salt was Couud at about the last two hours 
of ebb, and the first cue or one and hall ol fiood tide. Sicclading the 
period of three or four months when the influence of the tides pre^ 
Tailed, the river water was on the whole purer, or contained less 
saline matter than that of any of the water eoiupaiies supplying 
London as repn sent<ul by the latest n^ports. 

AttentbkU was tluui directed towards the organic constituents of tho 
water, which, with reference to sanitary considerations, w^e the most 
important ini|mritics. Some remarks were made on the very iucor* 
rect procesHCh which had Ijtsen frequently employed by chemists for 
ascertaimug the (piaritity of these, and the very unsatisfactory nature 
of the results. The process, however, had been improved of late, and 
with the aid of a fine balance, patience anti care gave very fair results* 
By such rnaaiiH the author had determined the amount of organic 
matter in the river water at various .seasons, but the results obtained 
were very «uff<»n nt from those given in Dr. Macuamara's report, being 
very much sioaller, more particttlaily in the case of the water in the 
hot season. On account of the difficulties attending the correct deter- 
mination of organic matter by weight, a new process Hhad of late come 
into favour, wlrich was much simpler and easier of execution. This 
depended on the oxidising properties of the permanganate of potash* 
A weak solution oi this, of known strength, was added with (Tertain 
precautions to a moasured quantity of water, until a slight shade of 
pink colour remained for a certain time. The purer the water, the 
lees of the permanganate solution is required ; the greater the quan- 
tity of this solution requirid, the more impure is the water ; so that by 
delivering the solution from a graduated tube, the quantity required 
can be ascertained, and consequently the amount of impurity estimat- 
ed, or rather the quantity of oxygen required to destroy it. This teat 
does not indicate all the organic matter, only some kinds of it ; but it 
acts on those kinds of organic impurities which have an dfensive 
smell and destroys them. The r^ults of the estiniatlon by weight of 
lha organic matter and of the amount of oxygen required by ibis teat 
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Were in pretty fair accord, and agreed in indicating most organic 
impurity 'ill tlie water of the rainy season, decasasing continuously 
after the rains, as the seasoydvanced. This decrease was not so well 
observed'' in the weight, which was indeed greater during May and 
June, but only to a small extent; and this, it was considered probable, 
might be rather apparent than real, and owing to practical difficul- 
ties in the process and the large quantity of saline matter from the 
sea mixed with the water. At all events, according to the author’s 
results, the amount of organic matter in the river water on the 14th 
June last, at flood tide, at the extreme height of the hot season, 
was only from 1 to 1 1 grains per gallon. These results were very 
different from those generally received, which supposed a minimum of 
organic impurity during the rains, gradually increasing, and during 
the hot season rising to eight, ten, or even more grains per gallon. 
But they were quite in accordance with the latest results of the exa- 
mination of the London waters by Professor Frankland, who found 
that the waters in question are much purer in dry than in wet 
weather, even if the drought occurs during a very hot summer.” And 
on consideration it is found to be in accordance with what may he 
expected. During the whole dry season, both cold and hot, the pro- 
ducts of vegetable and animal decomposition have remained in the 
soil and accumulated, but when the rains come they are washed off 
into the river, hfith in solutiefn and suspension. Wlien the rains cease, 
the impure mud subsides, and the oxygen, freely absorbed by running 
streams, oxidizes the organic matter in solution and purifies the water. 

The nature of the organic matter was then enquired into, — namely, 
its vegetable or animal origin. Tlie latter was considered the most 
dangerous kind, and the means of judging of its presence considered. 
The presence of Ammonia was considered a good indication of the 
existence of animal matter, and some examinations for determining its 
proportion had been made; the proportion in the Hooghly water 
was small. Other means of estimating the amount of animal matter 
indicated the same thing. 

The question as to the extent of contamination of the river water 
daring the hot season under tidal influence, by the sewage of the town 
was considered, and the author had come to the conclusion that at the 
very height of the hot season the water was no worse, as regards 
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orgauic impurities, or not so bad as it was during th^ rainy ^ason* 
This conclusion, be* considered, was supported by the result of some 
examinations of the tank waters, of whic||l several had been subjected 
to partial analysis," and all of them, even the best, found to contain 
more organic impurity than the river at its worst. Their stagnant 
water was not rjubjected to the purifying influence of atmospheric oxygen 
as that of the ninning stream was. 

The general conclusion arrived at by the author was that, if hia 
results were correct;; the river was a better source of supply than the 
tanks, and that }>robably the principal advantage of taking *he water 
from Pultah was the avoidance of the sea water brought up by the tides 
during tlie hot 

The follou ing Hooks have been added to the Library since the 
meeting held in May, 

Libra KY. 

Prci^enfatiom, 

The names of Donors in Capital. 

llig Veda Sanhita, by Professor Max Muller, Vol. IV. 

— The Hknoab Oovehnmknt. 

Eibter nufl Zweitcr Jahrosbericht des Vercins fur Erdknnde m 
Dresden.— Tiiifl (iboukapiiical Society of Drehdkn. 

Er»ter JuKrtsbericlit des Nutorwisaenschaftliclien Vereins an 
Bremen. — The Sooikty or Natch al Science of Bhemen. 

The Introduction of Ohiiuhona cultivation into India, by 0. R. 
Markham, Es^.— TtiK AtTUoR. 

Address of the nuiive nobility and gentry of Lahore to the Hon'ble 
F. D. McLeod ; and hib rejdy. — Till Punjab Govehnhent. 

The Punjab Educational Magm&iuo, Vol. I., Parts 11 <& 12 . — Th» 
Same. 

The iKothermal and Meteorological Chart of India and High Asia, 
by Profr. H, de Bchkgiutweit. — Ttts iNsrEcxoft General Medical 
Department. 

Annual Report (Fifth) of the Agri^HorticuItural Society of Oudfa. 
— Tm Society 

Gayi Mihdtmyam, MlllirPflDV, by T&rdehfmd ShAttiQyi..->BABU Isaiii 

Chandra Bosu. 
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OensoB Report of Oalcuttn, for 1866. — Tub Benoal G^oTBaKiiBscr. 

Sketches of the Shevaroy «nd Pulnr hills, by Lieut. Col. 1). 
Hamilton. — Thb Madbas (JpvBiNMBNT. 

List of Tertebrsted animals living in the garden^ of the Zoological 
Society of London. — ^Babu RajenbralIla Mitra. 

Selections from Papers on Indigo cultivation *in Lower Bengal. — 
Babu RajendbalXla Mixka. 

Catalogue of the Central Library, Roorkee Civil Engineering Col- 
lege, by H. B. Medlicott, Esq. — The Roorkee CoIieoe Library. 

Ajunta Inscriptions, by Dr. Bhaudaji. — The Author. 

Sah or Rudra Bama Inscription on a Rock at Junagnr ; also of 
one of Skandagupta on the •northern face of the rock. — The Same. 

Catalogue of the Meteorites in the Museum of the G-eological Sur- 
vey of India. — The Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India. 

The Sacred Books of the Buddhists, compared with History and mo- 
dem Science, by S. Hardy, Esq. — The Author. 

Summary of Information regarding Ceylon, (a chart,) compiled by 
A. M. Fergusson, Esq. — The Compiler. 

Veiviser ved Geologiske excursioner i Christiania Omegn, von Profr. 
L. T. Kjenilf. — The Author. 

OSi Vaegtlodderne i Nummelandsfundet, af Profr. C. A. Holmboe. — 
The Author. 

Om guul og rod Jord i Gravhoie, af Profr. 0. A. Holomboe. — The 
Author. 

Om de i norge Forekommende-fossiledyrelevning fra quartaerperioden, 
tf Dr. M. Sara. — The Author. 

Norges Ferskvandskrebsdyr, von M. G. 0. Sars. — The Author. 

^ Norges Mynter i Middelalderen, von Profr. 0. A. Holmboe. — The 
Author. 

Maps of Jarao, Kashmir and adjacent Districts ; North Eastern 
Frontiers of Bengal ; District of Jhelum and Rawal Pindee ; and 
the Central Provinces. — The Surveyor General’s Office, 

Statements of Weekly Meteorological Returns in the District of the 
North Western Pxovinces. — The Government of theN. W. Provinces. 

' The Indian Miiseum and the Asiatic Society of Bengal.---BABU 
BajbnbealIla Mitra. 
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Beport of the Kagpar Exhibition of Arts, Mannfa ‘tnres and Pro- 
dace. — T hk Oomsiissionkr. of Nagpur. 

Report of the Superintendent ""of thw Government Observatoiy) 
Colaba. — T he g.cPKRENTENi>EJfT of the IDolaba Observatort, 

Journal of the Statistical Society of Loudon, Vol. XXIX , Parts 1 
and 2. — The Societv. 

Journal of tbe Agri-Hortictiltaral Society of India, Vol. XIV, Parts 
2 and 3 . — The Aori-Horticultural Sociktv. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV, Nos, 82 to 
84. — The Rotai. Society or London. 

Baliasya SandarMia, Vol. II, Nos. 30 to 33. — The Calcutta 
School-Book Socibiy. 

Report of Committee of Bengal Chamber of Commoreo, from 1st 
Nov. to 30th Apiil, 1800.— The Bengal Chamber op Commerce. 

Report (Aiuniiil) on tlic Administration of the Central Provinces, 
for 1804-05, — The Government of Bengal. 

Seleoti<^nH from tbe Records of the 31adra8 Government, Nos. 86 
and 87 . — The Madras Goveiinmf.nt. 

Journal of tbe Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XXXV. 
— The Society. 

JouiTiid of the Chemical Society of London, Vol. IV, from January 
to June, 1800. — The Chemical Society of London. • 

Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Records, Nos. 16 to 18. 
— The Editor. 

The Publications of the Scientific Society of Allyghur, No, 9,-» 
Tub Society. 

Re[»ort (General) on Public Instruction on the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal l*re«ideucy.'— T he Director of Public Instruction. 

Proceedings of the Agri -Horticultural Society of the Punjab, from 
August, 1865 to June, 1866 . — ^Thk Society. 

The Calcutta Christian Ol>server, Nos, 316 and 817. — Tub Editor. 

Proceedings of tbe Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. X, 
Nob. 2 and 3. — The Botai/ Geographical Socirtt. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Coorg District, for 
1864-65, — The Be.koal Government, 

Ditto, ditto of Mysore, for 1864-66, — The Same. 

Zeitachrlft der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellichaft, Vol. 

So. 1. — The Society. 
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Report on tlie Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
for 1864-65. — The Benga.l Oovbenment. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol XXI, 
Nos. 85, 86.— The Society. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Foreign 
Department), No. 49. — Tub Government India. 

Report (Annual) of the Geological Survey of India and of the 
Museum of Economic Geology, for 1865-66. — The Same. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Illustrations, for 
1848-60. — The Society. 

Fyzabad Settlement Report, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. — P. Cahnegy, Esq. 

Selections from the Rccords«of the Government of India, (P. W. D.) 
Reprint Nos. 6 and 7. — The Government of India. 

Noi'ges Officielle Statistik, B. No. 1, 1860-62; C. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 
1862-64 ; D. No. 1, 1862 ; and F. No. 1, 1863-64.— The Royal 

UNIVERblTY OF ClIRISTIANIA. 

Exchanges. 

The Athenamin, from March to June, 1866. 

The l^liilosopliical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXXI, 
Nos. 209 to 213. 

Purchases, 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVI, Nos. 100 
to 103. 

Comptes Rendus de VAca<lemie dcs Sciences, Tome LXII. Nos. 11 
to 26, and Tome LXIII, No. 1, with an Index. 

The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXXII, Nos. 252 and 253. 

Journal des Savans, from February to June, 1866. 

The Quarterly Review, Vol. OXIX, No. 238. 

Revue des Deux Moudes, froin 15th Marcli, to 1st July, 1866. 

Revue et Magusiu de Zoologio, Vol. XVIII, NovS. 3 to 6. 

Journal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XL, Nos. 120 
to 128. 

The Westminster Review, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 58 and 59. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, No. 21. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgeulaudes, Vol. IV. Nos. 2 
and 3. 

The Ibis, a Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. I, No. 6. 
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Annalen tier Physik tind Cheniie, Baud CXXV, btiick 1, 9, 

10, 11, with an Index. 

The Calcutta Review, Nos. 85 ami 86, 

The Indian Aunalx of Medical Science, Nos. 10, 20. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Nos, 1 to 9. 

Dictionnuire Turc-Arab-Poimn, by Dr. J. F, Zenker, No. 9. 

Exotic Butterflies, by W. C. Ilewittson, Parts 5S and 59. 

San^ rit Woiterluich, von O. Buhtlinprk und R, Roth, dOtli Lifer. 

A Dictionary of the Bhotanta or Bhotaiiese language, by F, G. 
C. Sch!a‘t«‘r. 

Bird.> of Ada, by J. tJonld, Vol. XVIIL 

The Feins of iJiii.di lodiau, being tiguroK and description of Ferns 
fioiu all pnits of Ib itish India, by C.ipt. R. 11. Bed<loint‘, Parts 11 & 12, 
Catalogue Annuel do la Librarie Franeaise, par C. Ri inwald. 
Reeve’s (\>nehol(*gia Icoidca, Parts 254, 255, 250, 257. 
Kncyelop.eiiia Blit annica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sideneo and General 
Liteiaturc, Vo].>. 1 to XXL with an Index, 8tli Kditiun. 

Z<H>logie;il iSketehe^, by J. \Voolfe. 

Aiebitivture of Ahauiedabad, by J, Fergusson. 

Shaiva Sudhib ar (inintba, by Sadanand Swamin, 

Naravana S.i. iNangraba, by Ramanuja. 

Sri Sankara Vi)a\a. with Madlnilmeharjya’s Comtry. 

Glossarium C^ niparatlvum Lingua* Sans(*iil{e, a F. Bopp, Jbnt 1. 
E^Mii d'une F.nme Fntomologrf|uc «le J’Archipel Jmlo-Ncerlaiidais, 
jur S. C. 8 N ^lli’nleuen, liud Moiiograplie. 

Main*tln) innl dt r Tanner Kmiig Papyrus, von F. J. Lauth. 

Les Pi'ub'g.arnoieo d Xbn Khaldoun, par 31. de Sbme, 2 Parts. 
Reli^uia- A*pi;ianie.fe, being c,>ntribntionH to the Archaiulogy and 
Pal:ionu»log\ of IVrigord, by II. Christy. 

Deiimaik in the earh iron age, by C. Eiiglehar(]t. 

Die Per'jjM hen Ilan Ischriiten der herzoglichon Hibliothek xa Gotha, 
von Dr. Pei Nt h. 

Descriptitm de l‘A*fn<pie et de TE'^pagne, par 3f. J. Goeje. 

Jacut’s GeographiM he« Woiterlmch, v<in F. Wusteufeld, 

Grammaire Ja^anaiftC, par L'abbe P. Favre. 

Sawitri, von F, Ruckert. 

Die Volker des Ocbtlichen Asiens, ron Dr. A. Bastiam 
Les Zodiatj[ues de Dendcrah, par F. J. Lauth. 
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Die Propaedentik der Araber im Zehnten Jahrhundert, von Br. F. 
Bieterici. 

Bie Orientalischen Handschriften der herzoglicben Bibliothek zu 
Gotha, von Br. W. Pertsch. 

A Catalogue of Phytopbaga, by H. W. Bates. 

Kural of Tiruvalluver, (High Tamil text,) by 0. Graul. 

Sanscrit Grammar, by Professor Max Miiller. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by M. Williams. 

Be Vogels van Nederlandsch Indie, par H. Schlegel, Monographs 

1 , 2 . 

Massif du Mont Blanc, extrait des minutes de la Carte de France, 
par Major M. Mieulet. ♦ 

Sanscrit Bictionary, by T. Benfey. 

Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, by S. Hardy. 

Bie Marchen des Siddhi-Kiir, von Bulg. 

Bie Indo-Australische Lepidopteren-Fauna, von Q. Koch. 

Ibn Malik’s Lamiyat al Afal, von Br. W. Volock. 

Etude sur les Origines Bouddhiques, par G. d’Eichthal. 
Cosmographie de Chems-ed-din, par A. F. Meheru. 

Wilboii’s Works, Yol. VI; the Vishnu Puran. 



PROCBEDINaS 


OF rm 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Fob OctOBEB, 18G6. 


The ^fonthly Gene)*al >Teeting of the A^^iatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wetlnenduy, the Brd October, at 9 P. 

* A. Grotk, Esq., in the Chair. 

The pnK‘cetling« of tlio last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following prcHcntation was aimonnced: — 

From Profcasur 11. Sehlagi lit wait, 100 copies of the Chart of the 
Meteoi*ology India, for distribution. 

The following report of the Philological Committee recommending 
the publicatijii of the Ayiu-Akbar}% was road; and adopted by tho 
meeting. 

Rbport. 

The Council beg to report that they have made arrangements for 
tho publication of a now ami carefully collated e<iition of tho Ayin- 
Akbary in tbe neiv series of the ilibliotheca Indica. 

The niateriab available for the work euiisist of niiio MSS., viz. .*«— 

1. A MS. belonging to Nawab Ztyauddin. 

2. A MS, belonging to I'oloncl Hamiltoii. 

3. A copy of tbe lithographed Ihdlii edition. 

4. vA eoj>y forwa ded by Ms’. Ward. 

5. A copy (parehuignt) belonjpng to the Asiatic Society# 


il 

1)0. 

do. 

do. 

7. 

Do. 

do. • 

do. 

8. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


9. A copy Iwdonging to Hayyid Faqimddin. No. 2, is an old and 
very valuable uumiacript, sup|iosed to ha%^o/at one iitne^ belonged to 
the Einp^r Shah Johan. 
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Th6 dost of printing the work has been estimated at Rs. 9,000, 
more than half of which will be covered by a special grant of 
Rs. 6,000, which has been sandtioned by Government, on condition 
of the Society placing at its disposal 260 copies of the book when 
completed. 

It will be edited by Mr. H. Blochmann, under the superintendence 
of the Philological Committee. 

By order of the Council, 

Rajenbralala Mitra, 

Phil. Secy. Asiatic Society. 

, 27^^ August^ 1866. 

The following gentleman was nominated for election as an Ordi- 
nary Member at the next meeting : — 

Knmdr Harendra Krishna BdliMur ; proposed by Bdbu Rdjendra- 
Ula Mitra, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Bdbu Rajendr^iUla Mitra read the following remarks on the papers 
by Messrs. Beamesand Blochmann on Cm” and Amen,” submitted 
at the last meeting. 

“ I had expected to have been present at the Society’s meeting 
in September last, and to have made a few remarks on the 
papers, then submitted, from Messrs. Beanies and Blochmann, on 
the etymology of the word Ameyi ; but I was unavoidably prevented 
almost at the last moment; I take this opportunity, therefore, of 
noticing a few salient points in the discussion raised by those gentlemen. 

In my observations on the subject in March 1865, 1 said that the 
facts then stated, led me “ to the conclusion that the two are the same, 
or dialectic varieties of the same word, which the Hindus and the 
Hebrews either had in common before they separated into the two 
races, or which one of them bonowed from the other.” The facts to 
which I then alluded were the identity of tlie meaning of the two words ; 
their strong similitude in sound ; their origin (as it seemed probable 
to me) from the same roots ; and the mysterious importance attached 
to them by the races who use them. Mr. Blochmann, commenting on 
my observations, at the time, w^as not disposed to question the position 
I had assumed, and stated that * the Sanskrit “ Om” may have had 
originally a hnai n, and also the meaning of an afhrmative par- 
ticle. If so, the syllable om alone would express this fully, so that we 
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need not lay a partionlar stress on tlie final n in owen and the n of the 
original form of the Sanskrit oni.* (Proceedings for 18ti6, p. 48%) In 
his remarks on Mi\ Beames's paper, he has, however, so far changed his 
opinion as to state that he agreed wdth Mr. Beaines in thinking that 
** then? is no connection between Amen and Om ps proposed*' by me. 
(ProceetUngs for 1806, p. 195 ) 

** Mr. Beames'h arguments against me are based on the etymology and 
the moftniiig of \ho word which, he says, are not what I assumed 

thorn to he ; and if so, my conclusion must be wrong. According to 
him, the original Si mitic biliteral root man with a prosthetic a forms 
and a. Unit i*< very different from the Sanskrit av of Oman^ the 
two cannot ho saio t<> have come from the same root. This would no 
doubt have been a strong argument, had the derivation given by Mr. 
Beumes h(‘en not Mpen to question. Such is, however, not the case. 
The oiiginal of a, says Dr. Johnson “ has given rise to many 
c» njeednres.” and even at the last meeting, tw^o such distinguished 
scholars, as Messrs. Beames and Bloehmann, were diametrically 
opposed to endi other, one maintaining am, and the other man to be 
the original root. The Kcv. J. Wenger, the most learned Hebrew 
scholar in Calcutta, and the Rev. Professor K. M. Banorjea wrote to 
me, when I consulted them in 1865, that Am was the root of Amen, 
Scaliger iiHNigned to it an Arabic origin, and took (^1 to be its 
radical. But tlie great botiy of Biblical commentators and lexicogra- 
phers give the Hebrew 10^ the root of the Oreek and 

c onsequently of the Englibh Amen, Kittc, in his Cyclopsedia of 
Biblical Literature, and Calmet, in the Dictionary of the Bible, are 
positive on the subjejf. None of them has attempted to go beyond 
the triliteral root. Anxi<*us as I ara to avoid confounding accidental 
phonetic similitude with radical connexion proved by strict grammatical 
analysis, I must observe that as regards Amen^ everything beyond its 
triliteral root app<?ars dark and undefineil,— certainly not in a condition 
to justify any posit ive^deduct ion. Under the circumstanoes, the question 
at issue must be decided by other than grammatical evidence. So 
far as mere sound is concerned, seeing on the one hand, that the triliteral 
root omen is as old as the Pentateuch, which, according to Mr. Beames, 
dates from at least 1200 B. and that a great many Semitic roots are 
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trUiteral ; and on the other, that the oldest form of the Sanskrit om ig 
omarif and that the “ Un^i Sutras” which make av to be its root, 
were designed to explain the origin of such words whose radicals could 
not he explained by the ordinary rules of grammar, leaving it thereby 
very doubtful whether av or any other syllable was the root of it, 
I cannot but think that there is sufficient similitude between the two 
words to justify the conjecture I have made. 

The next argument in favor of a common origin of the two words 
is their meaning ; and in that respect there is perfect identity. I 
have already shewn in my remarks in March 1866, that the Sanskrit 
om is a particle of assent and means be it so,” “ be it confirmed,” 
“ so be it,” from the original etymological meaning ‘‘ to confirm,” 
to support,” to uphold,” &c. It also means true,” “ truth,” 
‘‘verily,” “yes,” and “God.” Amen in Greek and Hebrew has 
exactly the same meaning. Glass, in his Philologies Sacra, says of it : 
“ra^iix IDH in Niphal signijicat fidum^ stahile me, 

verificariy confirmariy in Hiphil VDj^n credercy fiderCy^ (p. 396). 
All the other authorities which I have consulted, su])ply the same moan- 
ing. BuxtorfiusJ in the Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, has “ iDiJ 
Veritas Jes. 66-16, inde transit in Fi<lentis et assentientis particulain 
ameUy Dent, xxvii. 16, quasi dicas, ‘ Firmum, Rite est, Vere, fiat.* In 
Novo Test, ubi in principio sententiae adhibetur, transit in naturam 
adverbii, et notat asseverationcm, reique confirmationem.** The differ- 
ent passages from the Bible quoted in Cruden’s “ Concordance’* point 
to the same meanings. 

The circumstances too in which the two words are used are 
identical. The use of the word ‘ amen* after imprecations in Num. 
V. 22 and Deut. xxvii. 15, et seq. has its counterpart in the om in 
the Bhuteah malediction against the English, the translation of which 
led me to notice the identity of the two words. It would be easy 
to point out many other instances of the use of om after imprecations* 
After prayers, om is as universally used by the Hindus, as amen by 
the Christian Churches. 

“As to the mystic importance attached to the two words, it is well 
known that the Hindus hold their om in the highest veneration as an 
emblem of the Deity, and in Isaiah Ixv. 16, the * expression, “ God 
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Ameii/^ ar Qod of tmth** has as close a reseinbliitice to ** Om the 
Ood*' or ** Qod Om” of the Sanskrit as |)OHsihle. 

^ Mr, Beanies emphatically declares tha^ Amen * never had, nor has, 
and probably never will have, any mystic meaning,* The fact, however, 
that the Rtibbis did derive the wonl fmin thv^ initials of 
MeUch Kef ntan, and, did assign to it the menning Dtfminm Hex 
is snflicient evidence to shew that it unco had been used in a 
mystic sense. The use of it bodily in all trauslatiouH of the Bible is 
another proof that more is assigned to it than could be expressed by a 
translatcil term. 

** It has been wild that the translators of the Bible left a tew Hebrew 
words, such as Hovmuuhj ILtUvIujah, untrandated in the Greek, and 
ntwf'tt was one of them. But that wcuild not snfliciently acconut for 
its presence in ti ansiatious in the modern laiigiiages of Europe, ami in 
Bengali, I riah, Hindi, ami a host of other foreign languages. If the 
word meant dimply yes,” or bo it so” and no mysterious or nnconj|aon 
theological importance was attachoil to it, it would bo ntrange to «upjK)»o 
that none < { the many hundred dialects into which the Bible has been 
translated could find an e<puvalent for it. No wonl could bo more 
universal than that which implies “ yfes,” and if it were sought, it 
would bo fouml most oa.sily in every language on the face of tho 
earth, it is worthy of note also that when used adverbially 

for ** verily,” or as an adjective, is always translated, and that 
only when used after prayers and imprecations it is allowed to stand 
in its original fonii. Nor is a reason wanting for this diversity. Tho 
Greek and liatin (churches H<Imtt that they observed more energy in 
the word tb.an they could find in any other, and St. Jerome says, 

‘ tliat at ltoim% when the fKsople answered Amen, the «<mnd of their 
voices was like a clap of thunder.’ Ju umilUudiw ectUntu tonitrui 
Amm reUml. The CabbaJ.sts too, ‘according to their usual manner 
of finding a hidtieu meaning in w'ords which they call notarhm, out 
of the letters of amen found the whole phrase Adomi Mi^kch Neenmi! 
(Bees'a Gyclopa'dia,*«. v. Amen.) No doubt the word existed long 
before tlie Cabliala and the Cabbalista, but as I allude to them to 
shew that it was at one time use^l in a mystic sense, and not in 
support of anything as to its etymology, the whole of the argument 
contained under the 4th head of Mr. Beamea’s paper is thrown away* 
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The question at issue is, whether or not the two words had ever been 
used in a mystic sense ; and it is abundantly evident that at one time 
in their history they were. 

“ The argument embraced in the remark that ^ the idea of Beni 
Israel at, say 2,000 B. 0., having any means of communication with 
the authors of the Vt'das is out of the question,! is equally thrown 
away. My hypothesis is, that at a time anterior to history, when Beni 
Israel and the Aryans lived in a common home or were next door 
neighbours, that they got the word, and the more primitive times we 
go to, the more favourable would it be to my theory. To meet it by 
saying that it was ‘ out of the question,’ is not to meet it at all. 

** I admit that my hypothesis is thrown out as a mere conjecture, for 
of times before B.C. 2000, we can have, in a matter of this kind, nothing 
but conjectures, only move or less probable according as they are based on 
premises more or loss consistent; aiul I shall not deny that as yet philolo- 
gies researches have not found more than a few faint traces of a com- 
munity of origin between tlie Semitic and the Aryan ; but Bunsen, Max 
Miiller and a number of other distinguislied philologists are in favour 
of the theory which would assign a common origin to the two langu- 
ages, and therefore the fact can no more he used as an argument on the 
one side than on the other.” 

The following communications were announced : 

1. From the Assistant Secretary Goveniincnt of Bengal further 
communications on the Eartliqiiakes of India. 

2. From Baboo (ropinath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorologi- 
cal Observations taken at Calcutta for June, 1866. 

8. From B. Waldie, Esq., Supplementary Observations to experi- 
mental Investigations connected with the water supply to Calcutta. 

The Report on Barren Island received from Major Ford, and acknow- 
ledged at the meeting held on the 4th July, 1866, was read, as follows:— 

In accordance with instructions received, we embarked on board 
H. M.’s Steamer Prince Arthur” on the evening of the 18tk April, 
steamed towards Barren Island, and were lying off it by daybreak 
next morning. We at once landed the coolies we had brought with 
ns, as also their rations, water, <fec. and proceeded to examine the 
Island, 
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Foddee. — W e found an abundant supply of good fodder : grass of 
two kinds principally, (wom^ Andropoffma and PogofMtkemm crtntlvm) 
growing generally over the Island, excepting the parts covered with 
lava and scoria^ from the volcano. Arrangements were at once made to 
cut down and take on lM)ard as much as possible, and with the sixty 
c<K)lies we had, we were able, during the two days wo lay off the Inland, 
to ship what %va» estimated to be about a month’s supply for the whole 
of the cattle ia tlie Settlement. 

# Ik ♦ # 

Okneral Dkscriftion of the Island — The Island ia of an 
irregular rluaiha form, the greatest <liHmeter of which is about 
two mibs; ill the emtre of the Island is a regular cone of grey 
aahea, which irom a distance looks quite round and suiooth, with 
no vegetation of any kind on its surface ; and from its apex, during 
the whole of the time were there, clouds of white watery and 
sulphurous vapours were evolved. Around the base of the coup is 
an annular vallcw ciicloHcd by a circular w^all, tlie inner sides of which 
are smooth and regular, wuth a slope of from 30 ’ to 40 but the outer 
sides arc more ragged, ainl send irregular spurs towards the sea. The 
height of tiic MUTouiKling w’all %'aries: towards the south-west, it is a 
little higher *han the cone, but throughout the most of its circuit it is 
lowrer, and towards the western part of it, there isa ga]>, through which 
the lava t«» have flowed into the sea and formed a small Bay, 
which tvf fnund the only practicable landing-place Across the small 
Bay, there isniied. from underneath the Java, a scries of hot springs 
mixing with tl»e water of the sea, which at many places was quite 
hot ; at low tide, in on*' pbn'e where x’apour w^as arising, the tem|>er- 
atttre ot the water, when* it was seen to bubble up, was found to be 
Jt)3 F. and at another F. Surrounding the base of the cone, the 
valley is filled witli black irregular masses of lava, which seem to have 
nm in a slrcam towards the gap, through w^hich it found an exit. 
Between the black ma,**st*8 of lava and the outer w’all, the valley ia 
covered with long bamboo grass, and the soil seems to be stand mixed 
with asbes, whib* the slopes of the outer wall afford the other deacrip- 
tion of gra«s disco lered (Pogmiatherum crinitum). 

Water. — No water of any description could be found on the 
Island. An attempt waa made to dig a well, but by the time they had 
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got laix feet deep, the men could not stand the heat; so we were 
obliged to give up the attempt. It seems doubtful whether any cold 
water could he procured, but we have no doubt that hot springs of 
fresh water might be discovered, especially as the sea water at the 
part where the hot springs issued, was only slightly brackish. 

Rooks. — The whole of the rocks of the Island seem igneous 
basaltic rocks of different colours, of which several specimens have 
been brought ; and the lava is composed of the same material as the 
substrata of the Island ; the only difference that could be discovered 
. being caused by the action of fire. 

Vegetation. — No trees of any height were discovered, but the 
slopes and lidges afford ah abundance of shrubs and brushes, some of 
them rising to the height of about twenty feet. We had no time to wan- 
der into the wooded part of the Ishiiid, so that we were unable to 
collect specimens of the shrubs, but after being accustomed to the one 
tinted jungle of the Andamans, we were very much struck with the 
beauty and variety of the foliage of the slirubs and brushes, the different 
shades of green varying from a very dark almost black to a very pale 
yellow, having a very fine effect when the setting sun shone upon 
them. 

Animals. — The great scarcity of animal life on the Island was noted ; 
no trace of any mammal was discovered, except a few Rats, which 
some of those who slept on the Island saw, but were unable to catch. 

Birds were rare — a few Sea Griills, Sca-hawks and Swallow’s 
were seen, and one or two small binls were noticed perched on a 
shrub, but we ccnild not g^et near euoiigli to see what they were. 
Even amongst insectH, the only ones seen were aiits and moths. 

Cone. — Nearly the whole of our party attempted to ascend the 
cone, the inclination of whose sides is about 40^, and it w’as with some 
considerable difficulty that w’e were able to reach the top. The lower 
part of the slope is loose ashes mixed with largo stones, which rolled 
down on being touched ; aiul these constitute the chief danger in the 
ascent, as great care must be taken that they do not ftdl on any one 
coiuing up behind. The north-west side of the cone was found to be 
the easiest of ascent, and became easier as we got higher, the loose 
ashes becoming less, and the stones becoming adherent by the lava 
or gypsum poured between them. For the last 100 feet or more of 
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the aaccnt, the earCace was quite hot, a»d the quantity <rf gypsum had 
increasotl so much as to give the surfaoe a whiiisli appearance ; and at 
several places were deep fissures, from wliich a whitish vapour was 
evolved and sulphur depositetl around the openings. 

Oil arrival at the top, wo noted, under the shade of an umbrella, 
the change in an Aneroid Barometer and » Thermometer wo had taken 
along with m ; aud the following was the result, from which we tloduce 
that the height of the cone is as nearly as possible 980 feet* 

Time. Theimoraeter. Barometer* 

At lend oi the Sea 6.^0. A. M. 82^ F. 80.126 

At fop oi the Cone 7.45. a m. 88^^ F. 29.145 

The top of (he com* presented on a minor scale the appearance 
of the outci wall of the Isluml : so after we had reached the top, we had 
again to di^Hccnd ahoiit 20 feet into the circular crater forming the 
centre of the coru<, in whitfh two w’hite crystalline mosses were dis* 
covered, which apj>ear principally to be composed of sulphate of Lime, 
These, as well us a few bags of sulphur, we brought down with us, 

HutrixcK. — The (jnantity of sulphur was very small, and only 
found around the months of the deep fissures, from which the vapour 
exuded, and fur too small in oiir opinion to be made of any practicable 
use. 

After we had descended the cone, on the morning of the second 
day of nil] Htuy, ii was determined to steam round the Island to look 
for an am huiago, uad in the evening to take on board what fodder 
had been eat, and then to return. 

We brought frtuii Port Blair with u« a number of oocoanuts, 
plantain trees, and pineapple cuttings, and tbose we planted on the 
ground from which the grass had been cut, in hopes that they might 
be of use to some future vi dtorg, 

Anciioraob. — In steaming round the Island, the load was kept 
going, but from the deep daik blue ap|>carance of the water it could 
be judged that there was but little probability of obtaining an ancho* 
rage. The only place where there seemed any chance, was on the 
south- we Hi, where a small sandy lietich, with a heavy surf running, was 
discovered, above which four old eocoanut trees wwfo seen* A boat 
was sent towards the ^lore, and got bottom at 85 fathoms, but as wo 
had not much time to spare, the whole of the ground could not bo 
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gone over, and if any use is to be made of tbe Island, the soundings 
around tl|||aouth-west part might be more minutely examined. 

BuANn^a Gbass. — ^Before leaving, we set fire to the grass which 
was uncut, but unfortunately, immediately after, a heavy shower of rain 
fell, which must have extinguished the fire in the valley, although we 
saw it running up the hill sides long after we left. 

By evening of the 20th, all had re-embarked, and we steamed 
slowly towards Bose Island, on which we had determined to land on 
our way back, for the purpose of planting some cocoanuts, as well as of 
seeing the Island. 

Boss Island. — We anchored off the Island next morning, and went 
on shore after breakfast ; and while some of us were employed plant- 
ing cocoanuts, the others examined the Island. 

The Island lies low, and is but thinly covered with jungle ; the 
soil is sandy, or a gravelly clay loam, not unlike the soil in some 
places on Barren Island. On wandering along the beach, we discerned 
growing here and there patches of grass of the same kind as grows in 
the circular valley on Ban-en Island, and it at once occurred to us, 
that if the Island was cleared, it would soon be covered with grass, 
and would make a good depot for the cattle of the Settlement. 

If the above idea should meet with little approval, we would 
suggest that the whole of the Island, except a circular belt around the. 
Coast be cleared : and to assist the growth of the grass, which we have 
no doubt would be natural, a quantity of seed procured from Barren 
Island might be scattered. Good anchorage is found all round the 
Island, and as it is only twenty miles from Port Blair, think it might 
be turned to advantage. 

List of Spbcimens accompanying thb Report on Barren Island. 

No. 1. Grass found in valley, a species of Androjjogon^ no flowers 
found to show species. 

No. 2. Grass found on the slopes of the Hills ; Pogonatheruin 
crinitum. 

No. 3. Twelve specimens chipped off from various rocks which 
seemed to differ somewhat in colour. 

No. 4. Black lava found around the base of Cone (4 pieces). 

No. 6. Sand mixed with ashes thrown up by volcano. 
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No, 6. Six specimens o! a mixture of gravel and sulphur foond 
in top of Cone. 

No. 7. Crvstalized sulphur. 

No, 8. Sulphur as found around figstiros near crater. 

No. 9. Several specimens of lava or gypsum, found on top and 
8id(*s of cone. 

No, 10. Two white mass^ found in the centre of the crater ; sup- 
posetl to be piincipally composed of sulphate of lime. 

No. 11, A sample of a red earth found on the Island. 

No, 12. SariiploK of consflomorate. 

No, Id, Sto’ic'? thrown up by volcano. 

No. 14. Hpoi'imenHof sh ells found on jXKsks, Shells (excepting the 
coirnaon rock co\ ric) wcie rare, on account of the steep dip of the rocks. 

No. 15. C.oal found near hot water springs, having a yellowish 
colour \\h<*n takrn out of the water. 

Signed A. Oamkkk«, M, D. 

Autiiur F. Lacouton, Lieul, ( 

Sub-Afisisiant Cointnismry Gc7icraL y^ternhers of Committee* 

J. N, IIoMFRAY, I 

Harbour Master, j 

(Signed) J. H. Fraser, Captam^ 

Puri BUur 2*6rd April^ 18G6, Assistant Supermiendent in Charge* 
(True Copy) 

W. Ford, Major. 

Supdt* Port Blair, 

On the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Medlicott undertook to 
report upon the specimens forwarded with the lleport. 

Mr, D. Wahlie read his supplementary note on the compoaition ol 
the water of the Hooghly. The following is an abstract. 

Mr. Waldie began by reminding the Society that iu his paper read 
at last meeting he ha^l pointed out a very considerable discrepaucy 
between his own results respecting the amount of organic matter in 
the river water, more particularly duiing the hot seasoiii and those of 
the Report to the Municipality th^ referred to, and it was a matter 
for consideration how they were to be accounted for or reconciled. It 
had been suggested that a difference might have been oooasioned by the 
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of time the water had been kept after coHection before the 
analy8ecu||||||m made^ as high chemical anthority could be adduced for 
the necel^ of commencing the analysis without delay. Now he 
could not but admit that there had been more or less delay in com- 
mencing the analysis of the greater part of his samples, as he was not 
aware that such conclusions had been arrived it ; and he had himself, 
from consideration of the great exposure that surface waters supply- 
ing a river had already undergone, rather formed the opinion that the 
decomposition of the organic matter would probably have pretty well 
reached the maximum, so as not to leave much room for farther decom- 
position. His own observations had confirmed him in this so far as ex- 
tended keeping was concerned ; but as there possibly might be a certain 
atnount of rather rapid decomposition during the first week or two 
which he hail overlooked, it appeared desirable to endeavour to ascertain 
the truth of this or otherwise, if possible. With that view he had, during 
the last month, made a considerable number of experiments and analyses. 

The plan of testing by the oxidising action of permanganate of pot- 
ash offered the readiest means for doing so, and this certainly indicated 
a distinct diminution of the amount of oxidizable matter, and a ra- 
pid one too, occurring oven within the first twenty-fonr hours. But 
though the diminution was considerable, sometimes one-tbird or one 
half of the whole amount, yet the absolute quantity was small ; and 
besides, this mode of testing gave iiondiablc information respecting the 
quantity of all the organic matter, wdiich was the jx)int at issue, and 
which could only be determined by aseertHining its weight. 

As the question principally had reference to the water of the hot 
seaaou, and of course no recent water of this kind coxild be procured, 
mixtures were made to imitate it, from samples of hot season winter 
which had been kept, with additions of portions of sewage water. 
Such were prepared and the organic matter in them determined imme- 
diately, and afterw ards at an interval of 12 or 14 days. A diminution 
was found to have taken place, but to a comparatively small extent, even 
though it was found that a considerable degree of putrefaction took 
place in them. But these mixtures, though containing from 
sewage, contained only from to grains organic matter per gallon ; 
and yet, from their smell and other properties, it was quite impossible 
that the river water could be at oil like the two worst of them. Bo- 
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sides, comparing the sewage of Calcutta with the volume of vater in 
the river, its proportion must be insignificant. An 6xam||^ion of 
some tank and river waters immediately after collection, about 

two weeks interval or longer, indicated the sanxe thing, a loss of from 
about 10 to 25 per cent., wdiich would not increase the author’s esti* 
matCH more than about half a grain per gallon. 

Mr. W. further observed that perhaps a quotation* of other results 
than his own might liave more weight, and again referred to Dr. 
Frankland's analysis of the London waters for the largest amount of 
otgauic mutter, — about 2i grains |>er gallon, — found in the worst case ; 
and to the general observations of the Metropolitan 3Icdical Ofiicci*8 
of Health agretnng with Dr. Frankland’s. Ho further rofoiTed to Messrs. 
Lawes and (HI boil’s analysis i f the sewage of Hngby <fcc., (in the paper 
formerly quoted,) who found in the river Wandle, after it had received 
the bcwage of Croydon, little more than 2 grains per gallon of organic 
matter, and in the liquid part of the sewage of lliighy only from about 
7 to 8 J grains of organic matter per gallon. So that if the river water 
in May ami June contain about 8 grains organic matter per gallon, and 
this excess derived from the Calcutta sewage, it must be as bail during 
these months, in regard to organic matter, as the liquid part of the sewage 
of Rugl'y, a sui)pi)sition in the author's opinion altogdher incredible. 

He farther observed that there was no way of reconciling the dis- 
crepancy, (if iluTo was no considerable erro^ in the analyses,) but by 
supposing, during tlio hot season, the presence in the water of a cou- 
sideiaUc quantity of organic matter, possessing no bad smell, but capa- 
l)le of umicrginiig rapid decorajmhition. He could not deny the possibi- 
lity of thi)«, but bail wen no reason to believe it, while he had reasons 
for thinking it highly improbable. The pm*nt could only lie decided 
ja«»itively by further examination at the projMW season. Ho inteuded 
to prosecute the invesiigaiion, and hoped at another opportunity to lay 
the results before the Society. 


Dr. Smith regretted that Mr. Waldie hiul not favoured the Society, 
at the clow of his commanicatlon^ with an epitome of the exact con- 
clusions he had amved at. The paper had been read on two di^erent 
oecasiotis — or rather two distinct mmje had bemi read, with the 
interval of a month between them. I>r. 8« hoped thefelore Mr« Waldie 
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vmA& excuse him if he asked : 1st. What was the exact result ar- 
rived ayUlpi all Mr. Waldie's analyses ? 2nd. If Mr. W. felt satis- 
fied thiflpi observations now described, corroborated those detailed 
in his former communication ? 3rd. What was the largest quantity 
of organic matter Mr. Waldie had at any time, either during the past 
mouth or previously, been able to detect in Hooghly water ? 

Mr. W. replied, 1*4 grs, of organic matter per gallon was the largest 
quantity he had detected. 

Dr. Smith then expressed his opinion on certain parts of the paper. 

He stated his belief that, to have accurate and precise knowledge 
of the quantity of organic impurities in any water, such water ought to 
be analyzed without delay after being drawm. He believed the fact 
was an accepted one <ainoTjg chemists, that hy keeping the foulest 
water^ its organic impurities in time disappeared to a great degree, 
if not altogether, by the action of the oxygen of the water itself. 

Mr. Waldie’s specimens had some of them been kept so long as 
four months, and none (?), had been examined within less than a 
fortnight of the time that they were drawn from tlie river. This 
might be regarded as a most serious objection to the value of the 
analyses that had been in.stitiited by Mr. "Waldie, and of the conclu- 
sions drawn from such analyses. 

Again, if Dr. S. was right in understanding that Mr. W^aldie had, 
during the post month, analyzed mixtures of various kinds of water 
which he himself had artificially produced, and that from these (as 
being certainly more tainted than our river Wfiter) he had arrived at 
the concliisiott^ jthat our river water was comparatively pure, and indeed 
much more so than had been laid down by Dr. Macnamara — if Dr. S. 
was correct in these premises, he could not hut regard such experi- 
ments as very inconclusive, inasmuch as what was wanted Tvas 
simply an analysis of the river water recently drawn, (whatever 
might bo its qualities) and not a table showing the composition of 
mixtures which Mr. W. had made up in his Laboratory — by adding 
to certain ordinary water a certain quantity of offensive fluid taken 
from a drain in town, and again a certain quantity of w'ater from the 
impregnated Salt Lake. 

Mr, Blanford bad stated that he was led to understand that a source 
of fallacy might be attributed to the faulty manner in which Dr. 
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MacnAiuara had caused the specimens of the river water to be drawn, 
upon which hk experiments had been made. 

Dr. Smith said he had Dr, Maenamara*s Report before hid^R which 
the prelim inaries of his operations were most plainly laid down. 

** Tlie water was taken monthly ^ from the centre of the ^tream^ at SMf 
feet Mow the surface ^ and frm^ three statiom^ namely ^ from opposite 
Cossi^wre, PuJtah Qhant and Chitmtrcdi'^ 

Dr. Smith thought the Society might to be glad that so important 
a subject Imd Oeeu brought forward, one not of mere abstract scientific 
interest, bnfc related U» questions of very groat practical impt>rtance. 

It was note- worthy that the largtsst quantity of organic impurity at 
any tifnc detected by Mr. Walflio was 1.4 of a grain per gallon, 
whereas the folio »viiig was the result which had been arrived at by 
Dr. Macnaniara witli Co^siporo v/atcr : — 

As might be expected, tlie water during March, April, May and 
June, is hugely iiuennixo<l with the saline matters of the sea-water 
and the sewerage of Calcutta, and dnrlmj that tnnv is unfit for human 
consumption. ♦ * # * ^ Tin* saline contamination is not of 

such impoUaiMJC with regard to the u^e of Cossipore water for drinking 
purposes, as is tin* pollufiou uhkdi the water derives from the sewage 
matters, whi<‘li tlu* tide suoeps along with it. ♦ * I found during 

last April, as imn li as 10 and 12 guiiuH of organic impurity in the 
water.^’ ♦ The (»rgunic imjmrity of CohMi]»ore is liighly nitro- 
gerii.sed, and while hurniug, evolves a strong and disgusting ummonia- 
eal smell.” 

Here is a grand !liM:rei>ancy, the true cause of tvhich it would be 
well that the Asiatii' Society Klamhl *vy to discover. Dr. 8. w/iH inclined 
to bclit've that the fact of3fi. Waldic's experiments having heim {lost- 
poned after the drawing of tlie wat^'r to weeks and even to months, was 
sufficient to accouiC. for the difference in the results now contrastcMl. 
Dr. Macnamara’s observations had extended over/ouWeea moutlm, and 
be had used wattT fre^ily diawn. 

The comlitions under which 3fr. Waldie ha<lgone to work were quite 
disstiuihir to these, 

Mr. Waldie had said ho thought it simply imposnihU that ib© water 
of the Hooghly could be impregnated with so much as from 5 to S 
grains of organic impurity in the gallon. Dr. Smith was dkincUned 
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to regard tbis as an impossibility, the more so because Br, Macnamam 
bad actu^y succeeded, by most conscientious manipulation, in dis- 
covering^t one time of the year, 12 grains to the gallon in 
the water at Cossipore. Br. Smith observed that when he only 
thought of all the possible and actual sources of impurity in this 
river, the impossibility alluded to by Mr. Waldie vanished entire- 
ly from his mind. We must remember, he said, the incalcula- 
bly vast sources of vegetable and animal adulteration occurring in 
the wholojtprevious course of so large an Indian river. We must 
think of all its tributaries, and of the thousands of nullahs that carried 
into it pollution of every conceivable kind — dead and putrid animals, 
decaying vegetation and Vasto master from populations covering vast 
areas. We must think of the contamination arising from the shipping 
alone, at and near Calcutta. We must recall the fact of there being, 
at the present moment, such things as floating Latrines for thousands 
of our famine-stricken paupers who find shelter close to the river bank, 
We must think of the iwonty-iwo sewers that disgorge themselves into 
the river between Chitpore and Hastings’ Bridge, and this within a 
tidal influence by which much of the impurity is kept in a state of 
oscillation and not effectually carried away by the current. Besides 
this, we must rememher that very vast (piantities of night-soil arc de- 
posited daily in the Hooghly, the quantity being 180 tons daily.* If 
wc think of all these iinpnritics and cou})le them with the tropical condi- 
tions of heat and moisture in which they arc found, it appeared to Dr. 
Smith not only not impossible, but even highly probable that thjere should 
be as much as 5 grains of organic impurity in each gallon of the water. 
Indeed the possibility might he said to resolve itself into a certainty, when 
wo remember that Br. Macnamara actually succeeded in discovering 
Uoelve grains to the gallon. Br. Smitli thought we were also justified 
in holding to a belief in such possibilities by collateral knowledge. 
He said it was well known that where organic impurities abound, 
Biarrbcea, Dysenteiy, Epidemic Fever and Cholera likewise abound. 
Here on the banks of the Hooghly tliey are rile ; and much careful 
observation went to prove, beyond a doubt, that the excess of 
sickness from the tliseascs named arose from the fact of excessive 

♦ In the actual discuasion Dr. Smith had erroneously stated the amount 
at 180^000 tons. Hence Babu imeudra Lai Miter's remark see page 225. 
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and tmasiial organic impurity in the water of the river itaelf* The 
products of foBcal decomposition were known to be there wr vast 
quantities, because the feecal matter was systematically %nd daily 
deposited there, so as, if possible, to poison the stream. 

Why this should be carried out al>ove the tow^ instead of below it 
was, Dr. Smith observed, a puzzle to him. He tliought it a very 
nujustifiabJe Municipal arrangement and highly objectionable. 

Mr. Waldie bad also described “crops and forests of vegetable 
matter" in some of his specimens. Were not these enougb in them- 
selves to ac(‘<mnt for a vast and unusual amount of organic a^lteratiou ? 
Dr. Smith thought this must bo so, quite independent of similar 
iinpnritics derivable iroiii sources of animal decay. 

Dr. S. Mtid he could not help offcerving that Mr, Waldie himself 
hail expresseil very consiilerable uncertainty as to the value of his own 
results, and even as to the processes adopted, by which he had arrived 
at them. 

This, Dr. S. was prepared to allow, was evidence of great candour 
on Mr. Waldie’s part, who indeed, it must be allowed, ha<l judged 
his own experiments very critically and severely. All this, however, 
was not capable of a^octing the Tables now about to be published by 
the authi^r of the present paper, and the relation of these to the 
remarkably <lifferent figures found iu Dr. Macnamara’s Heport of the 
same analyses, conducted at the instance of the Calcutta Municipality. 

Dr. Smiih said he wiis not himself prepared to disprove that tank- 
water was less pure than Ilooghly water ; this was not the point he 
cared to disemss. On the other hand, he vras quite ready to allow 
that water drawn from Pultah Ohat ought to be and is purer than 
that obtained under like circumstances at Cossipore, which is a good 
many miles lower down the river. But if he did not greatly mistake 
Jlr. Wakhe's meanii^g, the Society w^as now asked to accept these two 
broad facts ; — 

Ist. That the water of the Hooghly is not so impure as it is usually 
believed to be, and a« has been stated by Dr. ^lacnamara. 

2nd. That it is fit lor town consumption at all seasons of the 
year without greater tlanger than attaches to the impurities of the 
Thames, for example. 

Dr. S. believed the Hooghly to be a most unumailg Cotil and tainie4 
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stream. We had proofs of this, already alluded to, in connection with 
the amount of prevailing disease — quite independent of difficult 
chemical analysis. 

Dr. S. said he should like to see placards and sign-boards put up all 
along its banks, bearing the words Poison — unmistakable active poison ; 
and he would even be glad to know that it was rendered penal for a 
person to drink of it, exactly on the principle of its being deemed 
advisable to punish those who might attempt to poison themselves 
with a sol|j|ion of arsenic, or any other deleterious substance, which 
.was likely to lead to fatal results# 

With all due respect for Mr. Waldie’s patient observations — ^to his 
unquestionable fairness dnd good faith in trying to place truth before 
the Society ; with all proper regaS also for those traditions of the 
Hindoos that would establish the sanctity and life-inspiring properties 
of the Ganges, Dr. Smith expressed the conviction that it is an inde- 
scribably unclean and revoltingly contaminated river, that it is a vehicle 
for every variety of excrementitious abomination — not only accident- 
ally found in it, but wilfully deposited in its waters, and that its 
hygienic qualities are of the lowest possible standard. 

He thought it very important that this fact should be acknowledged ; 
otherwise the result of Mr. Waldie^s experiments would go to prove that 
it is by no means an unusually tainted river, but, on the contrary, that 
it is one from which a sufficiently wholesome water-supply might be 
obtained on this side of Cossipore, an opinion strongly negatived — not 
only by all past Medical experience in the city, but also by the careful 
observations and published analyses of Dr. Macnamara. Two-thirds of 
the admissions into the Hospitals of Calcutta for cholera. Dr. S. remarked, 
came from the river. This in itself is enough to condemn the Hooghly 
as a most obnoxious vehicle of poison, because we cannot now evade the 
Conclusion that, where we have excess of cholera, we have an unusual 
amount of organic impurity in the water used by the pei-sons so affected, 
—-this conclusion being in the present day considered irresistible^ as a 
result of all the study and analyses gone into and published of late years 
in England, on the subject of cholera and its invariable association with 
organically unwholesome water. 

Dr. S. said that the experience of man had gone^ generally, to 
prove that the water of rivers n^r great towns was idways unwhole- 
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•ome. It was this that had dri^n the Romans to fanng wi^ei^ 
hrom the hills of the Campagna. It was this that had led the cituieiia 
of New York to conduct the rivar Croton from a distaime of forty 
miles, through works which evinced great engineering talent and 
skill, It was this that had led to the last prop' ution that had bcet| 
gravely made in England regarding the water supply of London, via. 
that it shouKl be brought from Uliswater~~on the borders of Cumberland 
—•two hundred and forty miles distant fix)m the Metropolis. It was this 
that led Sir Hugh Rose, shortly before he left India, to throw out the 
suggestion that it might ho advisabk to supply ccttain ^ the larger 
Militar}" btatioujs of Upper India witn water brought down from its 
clear aiid unconttiminattHi bources on the Himalayas. 

The same ex|Kriei»ce8 ought, I>r. S thinks, to lead us to reject the 
notion that Ilo(^ghly water can in any sense or with any justice 
be said to In* coiii])aratively pure — when in point of fact it is absolutely 
iinpuro fioiu a iiifvtare oi vegetable decay, common salt from the 
sea brought up by the title, and fiecal decomposition resulting from a 
thousand init>arities of wliich wo have direct knowledge. 

In coiu hibiou l>i. Smith begged to reiterate his objection to expe- 
riments and aiialy»es coutluctod for the determination of organic im- 
purities of \vatt*r which had been kept for months or even for weeks* 

He bolicviHl he was right in saying that such a mode of procedure 
would not be accepted as a reliable one by any Chemical Society in 
Great Britain or Europe, 

Mr. Blanford said There is a method of decitling the merits of 
rival and mutnany jliscrepant staUmjents of fact, well known in another 
arena of discussion, though I believe it is not common in Societies 
which busy tberiiselves only with Science It is to assume that the 
one, usually the more dogmatic statement, is absolutely and necessarily 
true, and to carry to the distredit of the opposite view, any admission 
of possible error, which may be lumle by a philosophical opponent, who 
considers that the best way to arrive at truth is to treat his own view 
as critically as that which he rejects, I cannot but think that it U 
aomewhat in this manner, that Dr. Smith has discussed Dr, Waldie's 
paper. Dr. Msenamam'* report being prepared for the infnrm.f iftn 
of legialators, who wish for rewilta, and not for a critical discoaaion of 
the means panned to obtmn them, is necessarily soqiewhat 
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in form, and omits a great number of details^ which he would no 
doubt have given, had his paper been prepared, like that of Dr, 
Waldie, for a scientific body. But it by no means follows that his 
results can therefore lay claim to greater confidence. I think indeed 
that, as a general rule, one would rather be inclined to attach most 
weight to that statement which is made most cautiously, and dis- 
plays most sense of possible error. And in the particular case under 
discussion, if I rightly understood some remarks made by Dr. Macna- 
mara, at the close of our last meeting, there is an important part of the 
.evidence adduced in Dr. Macnam^*s report, upon which further infor- 
mation is necessary, before we are in a position to form an opinion on the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Waldie’s and Dr. Macnamara’s results respective- 
ly. Unless I am greatly mistaken. Dr. Macnamara stated, tliat he could 
not hold himself responsible for the sampling, but only for the analyses, 
The statement in Dr. Macuamara’s report, quoted by Dr, Smith, must 
not therefore be taken as expressing more than Sbat, at the time of 
wiitiiig, Dr, Macnamara had no reason to question tlie accuracy of 
statements that had been made to him. But now that there is a dis- 
crepancy, and a very important one, to be cleared np, before we can 
pronounce any opinion on the amount of organic matter in the 
Ilooghly water, we should I think be informed whether Dr, Macna- 
mara’s specimens were taken from the river, in scrupulously clean 
bottles, and by a conscientious and careful sampler in the manner 
stated ; or whether, by a bare possibility, some lazy cooly or chap- 
prassee, having received his instructions, may not have found that 
time and trouble as well as » certain pice entrusted to him for boat- 
hire were saved to him, by taking the water from the edge of the 
muddy river bank, I do h6t of course state that such was the case. 
I merely suggest the point as one on which more evidence is desirable, 
before any decision can be arrived at. 

Dr. Smith attaches great weight to the fact that 180 tons of night- 
soil are poured daily into the river, and thinks Mr. Waldie’s analyses 
quite irreconcileable with this fact. I cannot myself see that the facts 
as stated, would in any way prejudice Mr, Waldie’s results, nor would 
they do so, were the quantity of night-soil ten times as great. The 
question is one of proportion, and until we know the volume of water 
disbhaiged by the river, we are quite unable to louud any aig^ument 
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vpon tbe mere quantity of night-soil dischatged into it. B^en if there 
be 180 UmB a day, 10,000 times that amount of water does not^deem 
an improbably exceiisive discharge for such a river as the Hooghly. 

I do not see that any other aigainent of Dr. Smith’s is by any 
means conclusive. There is no a priori improbability in the water 
being had and not fit for human consumption, even though it contain 
no more than 1*4 grains of organic matter per gallon. The un- 
healtliiness of the water is om question to be decided by evidence, 
that of the number of grains of organic matter per gallon is quite an 
independent qucbiion, which can best^be decided by means similar to 
those adopte\l by Dr, Wahiie.^* 

B^bu KAituulralulu Mitra said that he did not wish to take a part 
in the discussion as regards the merits of the different analyses of the 
Hooghly water by Drs. Alnenamara and Waldie, but be could not 
liolp observing tliat the line of argument adopted to impeach Dr. 
Waldie ’h analyses was not a fair one. The great disparity between 
the results of the two learned chemists was certainly startling, and 
suggested the necessity of further enquiry ; but that enquiry should 
be conducted solely ami exclusively through carefully conducted 
rigid analysis, and not by d arguments which proved nothing. 

No doubt the .lowers of the town discharged a large amou,nt of filth 
into the river, and there were other sources of contamination equally 
or more pob>nt ; but the rivcjr was not a closed vessel, and the law of 
proportion could not njiply to it iu any way. Mr. Blanford had very 
coiTectly jH>iuted out (the B&bu said) that, notwithstanding the oscil- 
lation canned bj^ the tides, the rivei discharged an enormous volume 
ol water every minute into the sea, ami as long as the relation it bore 
to the total quantity of tilth daily throw/ into the river was not 
atKjertained, the rule of proportion suggested by Dr. Smith could only 
serve to mislead. Then a large quantity of filth was being constantly 
changed by exposure to the atmosphere, and tlie pure oxygen contained 
in the water, and its ratio had to be ascertained. Then again the 
fishes, the molluKcs, the cnistacea, and the infusoria — ^the myriad mil* 
lions of animals— which inhabit the river, live and fatten mainly on 
the sewerage of the town, and as long as the qnanlity conaumed by them 
was not ascertmned, one most important element in the caicniaCion 
would remain undetermined. The fact, however, was that riveia were 
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tke ^eat natural drains of a country, and designed expressly to carry 
away its surplus waters and its sewage to where they became the 
least offensive, and at the same time, most useful in the economy 
of nature. The Hooghly in this respect was not worse off than tlie 
Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, or the Meuse in other countries. They 
were the best of sewers, and they served their purpose most effectually. 
To expect that masonry drains would do it better, is to expect that 
irrigation from wells would supersede the rains. Their waters were 
no doubt foul, and they could not bo otherwise ; but Dr. Smith was 
evidently misinformed as to the quantity of night soil daily thrown into 
the river before Calcutta. It could not possibly be 180,000 tons, for 
that would be equal to forty-eight lakhs of maunds a day, or taking 
the population of the town at four lakhs, the number ascertained by the 
last census, it would be twelve times the number or over sixteen times 
* the weight of the whole population. Admitting, liowever, that there 
is a large amount of filth in the waters of the Hooghly, resource should 
be had to chemistry and not to argument, to ascertain its extent. 

As to the unwholcsomeness of the Hooghly water, Dr, Smith had 
(the Babu thought) drawn a rather high coloured picture. The ex- 
perience of ages had convinced the Iliiulus that the water of the 
river for most pari of the year was infinitely more wholesome than 
that of tanks, and they generally incurred heavy expense in bringing 
river water from a distance for drinking purposes, rather than take 
the water of tanks from their doors. Had that water been so loaded 
with the seeds of cholera and dysentery — so potent as an active poison, 
— as Dr. Smith would make us believe, they would have certainly 
suffered more severely than' they do. The death rate of Calcutta 
was no doubt high, but it was not higher amolig the Hindus, most of 
whom drank the river water, than among the Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians who eschewed that source of supply. This fact was the other 
day most pointedly illustrated at the Small Pox Hospital at 
Chitpur, where Dr. Chuckerbutty found that his Hindu patients who 
obtained their water from tlie foulest part of the river opposite Chitpur, 
suffered loss from diarrhoea and dysentery than his Mahomedan 
patients for whom he^tained water from a tank called Babu's Tank, 
the best in the neighbourhood. These were facts which could not be set 
aside by allusion to the prevalence of cholera among sailors, for Jack 
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ik8lH>re was expoaei! to manj sources of disease a gieid^ deal, more 
{lowerful than the waters of the Hooghly. 

Mr. Waldie gave explanations and replies to the several speakers, of 
which the following were the principal ; — 

The principal difference between stagnant and running waters was, 
that in the former the fermentative or putrefactive pi-ocess tended to 
he the prominent on*?, and yielded prmlucts which exercised a deoxy- 
dating influence, and therefore re<ittired a greater cpiantity of oxygen 
when tested by the permanganate. In ninning streams again the 
process was ttiorc of an oxydating one, from the much largei amount 
of surface exposed to the air. 

But the onestinn at ii»<oe was, the amount of organic matter by 
W’eight. He did not consider that the delay in examining some of 
his samples could materially affect the correctness of his results, except 
possibly in the case of the J>.3cember and February waters, which hod 
RtoiXl over three or four months ; tliough even in these, judging from 
ohservations he ha<l made, then? was not probably any great error. 
But he. would put these aside, as the point in question had reference 
to the water of the liot season and of the rains. The formation of 
vegetable growth in the bottles was very striking, and illustrative of 
the excess of organic matter, in the earlier part of the rains more parti- 
cularly, which very decidedly exceeded that in the water of the end 
of the hot scjison. There was no great delay in examining the hot* 
Reason water : that of 14tb June, at the very end of the hot season, was 
examined only nine flays after collection, and gave only grains 
organic matter j>er gallon, being the largest amount found in ths 
water of the hot-Hea>ifm. The water of the rainy season stood about 
a month in the earlier samph^, w'aitiiig till it settled, as the presence 
of the fluely /lividcfl clay, which could not b? separated by filtration, 
was a great <lifli<‘alty in the way of estimating ^the organic matter, 
and though this could be removed easily, the processes required 
made the sabee<|uent determination of organic matter of doubtful 
accuracy. • 

He would not enter into the conclusions^rawn from medical 
statistics. His Ifusiness at pr^nt was simp* to state his results, 
and leave it to the medical men to drawn conciustons from them. 
His object was to supply correct data. 
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Mr* W. fttriher remarked that in this evening’s paper, he had snb- 
jected his own results to a very rigid scrutiny : he had given dates, 
while he knew nothing of the time at which other analyses were made, 
except that probably they were made “ as soon as possible,” not a 
very definite expression. But he intended to prosecute the subject, 
and should be quite ready to correct anything in his past result, which 
further investigation failed to confirm. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford exhibited a large series of worked agates, of the 
eariy-stone period, from Central India, and offered the following remarks. 

The specimens of agate implements now exhibited were collected 
by the late Lieutenant Swlney, in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpoor, 
and we are indebted to Mr. H. Kivett-Carnac for the very fine and 
interesting series before us. Two specimens from the same collection 
were exhibited at the meeting of this Society in April 1865, and a 
note upon them, by Lieutenant Svviney, was read at the same tfme. 
(Proc. As. Soc. Bengal for 1865, p. 77.) 

** Mr. Bivett-Carnac has now very kindly given us an opportunity of 
examining the bulk of the collection, and of figuring some of the 
specimens. They belong to two classes, one of which exactly repre- 
BOiitB the flakes ho frequently found associated with human remains of 
great antiquity in Europe : the other is, I believe, comparatively rare, 
although specimens have been found, especially in the Kjokkenmdd- 
dings of Denmark, and at the April meeting of last year, my brother 
pointed out the resemblance of the first two specimens received from 
Central India to some of these com, as they have been termed. 

The flakes are, for the most part, similar in form to those found in 
Europe. Some are ][)ointod, others blunted at the end, and it is pro- 
bable that the fonnor m\y have been designed for piercing, the latter 
for cutting. Besides the lengthened oblong flakes, there are others 
of much broader form, but judging from the relative proportions in 
the pre«ent collection, they must have been much rarer. (PL III., 
figs. 1, 2, 8.) 

The cores are the most interesting portion of the collection. 

They are of two principal forms, subconical and subprismatic. Irre- 
gular blocks, from wiiich flakes have been split, also occur in consi- 
derable uumbets. They may always be identified by having a num- 
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bet of fftoes tieerly pliuie or slightly concave, of consid^able length in 
oomparison to their breadth, and in general parallel to the longer 
axis of the Idock. 

** The gnbpnsmatic cores (FL II., figs. 1-4, PI. III., figs. 11, 12) ap'^ 
proach most nearly to those represented! in European works. (Compare 
Lnbbock^s Prehistoric Times, PL X., fig. 6, and fig. 61, p. 66.) Many 
of the Jubbulpoor specimens, however, are far neater, a circumstaiwA 
perhaps due to the greater homogeneity of the material. The snb- 
conical forms (PI, II., figs. 6-12, PL III., figs. 8, 9) are, however, the 
most curious. I have seen no figures of similarly shapodl cores from 
Europe. Many of the present specimens are so beautifully shaped, 
and the fad^ots fot ruing them are so regular and equal, that it is diffi* 
cult to avoid the impression that theso little cones were the objects 
desired by the manufaciuret, and that the chips were merely acci- 
dental. Both Lieutenant Swiney and Mr. Rivott-Camac adopted 
this view, looking upon the prismatic and conical forms as arrow 
hearls or lance heads respectively ; and Mr. Rivett-Carnac ingeniously 
snggobted, in a paper publibhed in the Nagpoor Journal, that the im- 
perfect notches seen on many of the specimens wore intended to be 
fitted into a hollow bamboo or reed, that the locality at Jubbulpoor 
was a great manufactory, and that the specimens we now find are the 
failures, not the "" finished weapons. To this opinion it may be ob- 
jected ; 1st, that some of the specimens found (e, g, PL II., fig. 1, and 
Pi. IIL, fig. 4> do not appear at all to be^haped into any form avail- 
able for a weapon ; 2n(l, that every gradation is found, from the most 
perfect cones to rough blocks, from which two or three flakes only have 
been split, and 3rd, especially, that the form of the most finished 
specimens we have (^. y. PI. III., fig. 9) is totally unfitted for 
a weapon intended to pierce, the angles formed by its sides at the 
point being too obtuse, and its transverse section being nearly circular, 
whilst that of all lanco heads, and of most arrow heads, even amongst 
the mdest and least intellectual of races, is more or less elliptical, with 
the ends of the major axis sharp. With respect to the notches, I am 
convinced that they are accidental ; in an attempt which I made to 
imitate some of these cores, (in which I may^ add, to the erodit of 
the stone people, that, with all the advantages derived from the poe- 
imei<m of an iron hammer, 1 failed egr^onsly,) I leand that the 
notches were far more easily swodaeed than avoideii 
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X am bnt ili-aoquainted with tbe remaTi^ble accmsnilatioii of di»* 
coteties with reiq^ect to tbe prebiatoric 8int weapons of Entope, but 
1 cannot help thinking that had any specimens, of equid neatness and 
beauty to these, occurred in the caves and shell mounds of France and 
Denmark, illustrations of them would be more numerous in the works 
relating to the subject. One other remarkable character in which the 
' Central India cores differ from those figured from Europe, is in their 
eKtxemaly small size. Many of the most neatly shaped specimens are 
less than an inch in length, some less than f inch. It is difficult to 
understand how they can have been fashioned, and to what purpose 
the little flakes obtained from them have been applied. Possibly the 
latter were used as needles* or they may have been largely employed to 
tip small darts used for killing birds and small mammals, or, very pro- 
bably, fish. Fish are still frequently shot by arrows in parts of India 
and Burmab, and I have myself seen men engaged in this mode of 
capture in both countries. 

“ The material of whicli all these implements are formed is agate 
or jasper, tlefived from the trap formation so extensively developed 
in Central and Western India. It is a beautifully homogeneous stone; 
very hard, and the edges of flakes split from it are extremely sharp. 
It is similar in mineral character and composition to the flint used by 
the early races of Western Europe, and is of equally good quality. 

With respect to by far the most interesting questions affecting these 
chipped implements, viz, th^ir mode of occurrence and their geological 
antiquity, we have, unfortunately, very little information. Lieutenant 
Swiney’s account of his discovery of the specimens in the neighbour- 
hood of Jubbulpoor has been published in the Proceedings of the 
Society for April, 1865. I have myself, during the past year, found 
one very beautiful specimen of tbe long subprismatic form of core 
(PL lU., fig. 12) dose to the village of Singara, about 15 miles north 
of the station of Chindwara, in the Central Provinces ; and I also met 
with 4 or 5 fragments of agate and jasper, from which flakes had 
evidently been chipped, on the banks of the smaller Sawa river, about 
20 inllee E. N. E. of the station of Kundwa in Nimar. The last loca- 
lity is in a wild, almok uninhabited jungle. In both instanoee the 
cores were lying ei the surface of the ground. 

It is probable that the area indicated, viz. the valley of the Nerbnddn 
and its neighbourhood, for a distance from east to west of shout 200 
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sallesy is but « smsU jportion of tbe tract over vfhkh these chipped 
agates will ultimately be met with. Cores of the prismatic fonUi 
chipped from cherti have been found in Si ud, and specimens are pre*' 
served in the collection of the Bombay Bi'ancli of the Iloyal Asiatic 
Scx'icty* 

“ The quci^tion of the geological age of those iiuplementa becomes 
of great importance, wlieii we consider the neigh bourbood* of the 
locality in which they occur, to the most important later tertiary 
deposit containing remains of mammalia, which has yet been explored 
in India, — the Pliocene gravels of the Nerbudda. It ?s to 1 e hoped 
that it iiia\ b< possible to trace the couuoction of the bone-bearing 
IhmIs with iIhw* **<>utatuing the implements. lu connection with this 
question, the discovery of a flake by Mr. Wynne of the Geological 
Hur\ey in httu, in the gravcK of the Upper Godavery, already men* 
tioned to tlic iSociety by Dr. Oltiham, (see Proceedings for December, 
18t>5, p. iiOT,) is of remarkable interest. A note of the discovery has 
also been pul'lidicd by Mr. Wynne in the Geological Magazine. 1 
wa*s m>self at iir^t very sceptical as to the genuineness of this Bake, 
but a rei'cnt re-examination, and comparison of it with some of the 
Jubbulpooi specimens, have strongly inclined mo to believe that it is 
really oi human nanufaciuro. It is precisely similar in form to one 
JubbiiljMior fiake (^Pl IV., tig. 11), differing only in its larger size. 

It shoub’ nev»»T be forgotten that the question of the antiquity of 
mail m IikIui has a peculiar interest. Both^ tradition and scientifio in- 
du tiou point to the tropic's and espociully to tropi(*al Asia as the 
cradle of the human ra<‘e. If this occurrence of implements of human 
inaiiufactuie in the fiodavery gravels be confirmed, and especially if 
similar iinplemeulH be found In the Nerbudda beds, they will pi^ove 
man in India to have Inicn contemporaneous with a fauna differing far 
more widely from that existing at the present day, than did the old 
cave fauna from that of modern Kurope. 

Another point of interest is, the relative antiquity of the agate 
cores and flakes of the Nerbudda to the quartzite axes, scrapers and 
sling stones of Madras. Judging fn>m the European eqnivalenta, the 
Madras specimens should be the older : they exactly resemble the im- 
plements of the Amiens and Sussex gravels, wliilst Uie counterparts of 
the Jubbnlpoor flakes are to bo found in the cave shelters of Dordogne, 
the shell mounds of Denmark, and the tumult aud barrows of England. 
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But it should not be forgotten that while both types of implements in 
Western Europe are formed of the same stone, viz. dint, those of 
Madras and Central India are of very dinsimilar composition, and the 
agates of the latter country are rarely found in blocks sufficiently large 
to form the weapons of Madras, while the quartzites of Southern 
India would not afford the sharp edges and fine points, for which the 
jaspers and agates of the Nerbudda are eminently suited. In both 
localities the best use appears to have been made of the materials 
at hand, and the two forms of weapons may, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, have been contemporaneous, or either may have 
preceded the other. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out how greatly we are indebted to 
Mr. Rivett-Camac for the loan of these most curious and interesting 
specimens of ancient human i^rt.” 
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Foil November, 1806. 

Tho la«<t luoctlnu of tljo Society of Bengal was held on 

Wednesday, the 7th instant, at *d r. M. 

W, S. Atkinson, Esq., in the Chair. 

Tlie proan'dings of tlie previous meeting wore rctld and confirmed. 

Prestmtutioiis were aniionnced : — 

1. From Lieutenant R. A. Cole, a copy of a Manual of Maho* 
niedan (hvil L.nv” in Oanurese. 

2. Fiom Ke»' A. R Spry, a case of bird skins from Malacca. 

3. From Di\ C. iMacChdlttiid, u case of Upper Cretaceous fossils 
from Cherra Punji, 

4. Frota Captiim T. II Lew in, throngli Mr Groto, Hpecimons of 
clothes w’oin hy the Mill tiihes of Chittagong. 

5. Fnmi Sii 1). Maeh‘od, tJiroiigh 11. II. Locke, Esq., a bust of 
Geiicral Foi]»eh. 

The following h*tter aceonipanied tlic donation 

7'o Urn Jhmorni'y Sicrctary to tht* Asiatic Society of B^nyah 

Pear Sir, — I am «liiv<;ted hy (^l^mel Bnllard t<» forward to you 
the accompanying biii^t of Geneial Forbe-«, as a presentation from Sir 
Ponald MacLeod, Lientonant-Govemor of the l^nnjab. The bust is 
a duplicate winch 3la^»^bGen executed in ihi.s school, from the veiy lino 
marble, l»y Foley, in H. M. Mint, Calcutta. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. II. LoOitK, 

Principal y God. School of Afi^ 


CalcfUtOy Nuvemher 7, 1866. 
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"*011 the proposition of the Chairman, a special vote of thanks to 
Sir D. MacLeod was given by the meeting. 

Kumar Harendra Krishna Bahadoor, proposed at the last meeting, 
was balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentleman was nominated for ballot at the next 
meeting : — 

J. M. Boss, Esq. 

Proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, and seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 
Mr. S. Jennings’ desire to withdraw his name from the Society 
. was recorded. 

Read the following letter from W. H. 'Johnson, Esq., on the existence 
of Hindu Tartars on the*banks of the River Indus : — 

To the Secretary^ Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Calcutta, 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to request the favor of your kindly 
bringing to the notice of the Society the fact of the existence of 
Hindoo Tartars <wi the Indus river, and of their occupying several 
villages, the largest of which is Dab, between Dras and Iskardo. 
These people differ much in their manners, customs and religion from 
the Bhots of Ladak and the Bahis of Iskardo, They consider them- 
selves to be pure Hindoos, being so devout and paying such veneration 
to the cow, as to rtdrain from touching that animal and from consum- 
ing its milk, <fec. I believe these men are of a distinct race, traces of 
which are not to be found in any other part of the Maharajah’s terri- 
tories. No doubt great advantages and useful information may be 
derived by enquiring into the language, manners and religion of these 
people ; and it is for this purpose I have brought the subject to the 
police of the Asiatic Society. 

I remain, yours faitlifully, 

W. H. Johnson, 

F, B, (7. S. 

jPehra DhooHy October ^ 1866. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced ; — 

1. From J. BoaineK, E^q., C. S. — 

** Outlines of Indian Philology.” 

2. From Baboo Gopee Nath Sen — 

An abstract of hourly Meteorological Observations made at the 
Surveyor General’s Office in July last.” 
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3. From B&bu BijendraMa MiiTBr^ 

** Notes on Gupta Inscriptions from Apbsar and fifehar.” 

4. From C. Home, Esq., C. S. — 

** Notes on Jlynpuri village and on some carvinrs on the Bnddhist 
rail-jwsts at Bootih Gya.” 

5. From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Public 
Works Dcpartmciit — 

“ A Beport on the Earthquake of the 23rd May last.’’ 

6. From V. Ball, E8<|. — 

‘‘ Notes on the principal Jungle fruits used as articles of food, by 
the natives ot the dist/icts of Maunbhoom and Haaiareebagh. ” 

At the request of the Chainuan, Mr. Ball read his paper, of whicll 
the following is an abstract : — 

The autbvor remarked that during the present season of famine 
many of the Jangle tribes of Maunbhoom and Hazareebagh subsisted 
entirely on the produce of wild jungle plants. Ue had collected in- 
formation respecting the plants so used, and in the paper which he 
nowrcful to the meeting be enumerated the fruits, <fcc., with some de- 
tails respeeting their preparation os food. The following is the list, 
given apjiroxinuitely in the order of their relative importance — 


BotanivaJ Name, 


Native Natne, 

Parts eaten* 

Jlafiiiia hifi/ofi'i. 


Mahowa. 

f corolla and 
( fruit. 

Shorea rohusfa. 

Boxb. 

Sal. 

seeds. 

3fof inga pterggo^jH^nnnm, 

. Gurtn. 

Sujna. 

leaves. 

Enxolns viritiis. 

Linn, sp. 

Biitwk. 

do. 

A maranth m h^nno^us. 


Khnth. 

do. 

Fmis Indica, 

Boxb. 

Bur. 

fruit. 

F, teligima. 

Linn. 

Pipal. 

do. 

F, rmma. 

Aif. 

Pakoor. 

do. 

F, raeemosa. 

Linn. 

Gooler, 

do. 

Zizyphm jajuJm, 

Lam. 

Bier. 

do. 

Buchanoma l4ttifu>Ua, * 

Boxb. 

Pial* 

fruitandseed* 

I}impyTO$ melanoxylm^ 

Boxb. 

Kanedor Keond. fruit. 

Carma earandus. 

Linn. 

Kuromcha. 

berries. 

Bmditnia VahHi, 

W. L. A. 

Chehoor. 

seeds. 

Bytygium Jamholana* 

BecandoUe. 

Jamoon. 

btiit. 
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Phyllai/Uhus emhlica. 


Amid. 

fruit. 

Terminalia cataj^a* 

Linn. 

Badam, 

seeds. 

CmBia fistula. 

Linn. 

Amultas. 

f placentae of 
( pods.* 

Trapa hispinma. 

Eoxb. 

Singhara. 

seeds. 

T* auadrmnnosa. 


Do. 

do. 


In addition to tlio above, a number of roots are used, but the author 
has not at present sufficient materials to give a list of them. 


Mr. W.T.Blanford said, with reference to Mr. Ball’s paper, that those 
who had not habitually lived anmng the jungle tribes of India, could 
have but little idea how largely they depended on the natural yield of 
the forest for their sustenance. The subject was one of especial 
interest in connexion with the probable habits of the ancient men of 
Pro-historic times, whose relics were now exciting so much deserved 
interest in this Society ainl elsewhere. 

The following notes receiv<Hl from Mr. Ilorue were road. 

1. To what is due the exemption some men have from the 
attacks of bees and wasps ? 

One reads of it in England, and here is another illustration. 

Yesterday we ai rived at our canip at Soj, and needing the ele- 
phant to go on again very soon. I <lirected the Moliaut to feed him 
well, and have liim ready in three horn’s. 

** Instead of this, he chained the said elephant under a large 
peepul tree, leaving him to pull down the houghs and browse on 
them. 

“ He did this for some time, when presently ho seized a large 
branch and swaying to and fro, applied his vast strength to pull it 
down. 

** He succeeded ; but the crash caused the whole tree to shakc^ 
when suddenly there was a cry in the camp, ‘ The bees ! The 
bees I* end every one was seen running aw^ay,' beating off the said 
bees, which descended from the peepul tree, where they had been 
disturbed by the shaking, and attacked every living thing within 
70 or 80 yards. 

“ A dog even, passing below the tree, did not escape, and was sorely 
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I bull ted by the insects. He shook his head, struck with hi^ pawi 
I and rolled in vain. 

i ‘‘One man defended liiuiself vigorously with the table cloth which 
he was taking away, leaving Itowever his piigre ) on the held. Two 
I men It id umler some tent covering, and it was strange to see the per- 
tinacious way in which for more than an hour ten or twelve bees flew 
round at them, CK^cahionally getting under, so that one of the men 
was inucli stung. ' 

But it was stranger still to sec one of the meuChida (gardener), 
lie lay sleeping witli only a w'ai^t cloth on and nearly all his 
botly e A [ku'^ed, under the very tree; yet no bee touched *him! This 
man takes a beoV <jr wasp's nesj, brushes off the bees or wasps with 
his hand ; none sting liim. lie could on this occasion have made no 
prepara ti oh liV/ y it f 

T!if‘ be<‘s after about two hours retired to their tree, and the camp 
>va8 rcinhabited, 

2. - Firctlics and hyrnpatlu^tic light. 

‘‘ On the Stli Sept(Mnbcr, iSdfl, u.s I was returning from my autiinm 
afisize.s at Ktawali, 1 was detained for an hour at Boojeea Ganges 
canal eht.kic, ahout eleven miles from Mynpoory ; and sat outside by 
the canal ati<l watched tlie findiies. 

“ It had just tullen dark, and they were flying around the trees on 
the canal bank in vciy givat tmTubers. But what struck me was their 
simviUaneiUidy flashing ihcir light. Suddenly a whole tree was a 
blaze of light, Au<t a second or two all was dark. Then again the 
light fl;h«hed f^rth sinmltuneoujily. 

“ I have never beinn^ nb.served thiK. I have often seen a long stream 
of sniitainoil light well as the onlinary intermittent effulgence, but 
this was .so beautiful a sight that I shall not quickly forget it. 

** I cannot say how far the simnltaneoUHueHs exieiltted. It certainly 
extemled to several large trees ainl their aurroundinga, altiioiigh aU 
along the canal bank ibero w^ero myriads of firefliisit, whose giving 
forth of light I dul not observe.’' 

A note by 3h. W. Theobald, Junior, on the supposed occurt^mce of 
Nesokia Indica in Burmah, was read. 

** In Blyth’s excellent Memoir of the rats and mice of India/' 
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tlie author remarkB of Nesokia Indica, that he has “ not seen it from 
the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, though it is likely enough to 
Oceur in the dry climate of the region of the Upper Irawadi.’^ 

In confirmation of this supposition, I now record the occurrence of 
N, Indica, at Touiighoo on the Sittang, and the very first specimen 
I procured exceeded any measurement recorded by either Blyth, Gray, 
or Elliot in the above memoir. Elliot gives the dimensions of an old 
lUale. 


=13.50 


Body, 7.00 ‘ 

Tail, 6.50, 

“ On which Blyth remarks : According to my observation, the tail 
has not exceeded inches from any part of the country.*^ 

“ In contrast to the above statement stand the measurements of an 
old male and female Nesokia from Tounghoo, taken carefully from the 
fresh animals. 


. Male, Body, 9.75) 

Tail, 7.25) 

Female,,.. Body, 1 14*10 

Tail G.OO I 

** Colour dark brown above, hardly paler below. 

It will of coiirne from these measurements be surmised that the 
Bpecimens are young Bandicoots, but though I have no series to 
compare them with, I cannot but think they are unusually large 
Nesohias, They display the “ bluff arvicoline or vole like aspect” and 
have toes 4-5 and sixteen mainmw. 

** The following description of Mtts rohastulus^ Blyth, from Toiinglioo, 
may help to exhibit the variations uf size and colour to which the 
apecies of this difficult group ore subject. 

** Mas rohmtulmy Blyth. 

Colour dark grey (*' grizzled grey,” Blyth,) above, scarcely tinged 
with rusty [?] aiil with many black hairs mixed. Feet and belly white. 
Far rather coarse and hispid, but close \ especially below. Tail thinly 
dad. Manunie twelve. 

* Male, Body, 7.10 

Tail, 7.10=14.20 

A 'common house rat breeding in tbe roofs and not burrowing.’* 
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A general loootiiig of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 

liclti on 'Wedavsday the 6th Instant at 9 i\ m. 

The Honorable J B. Phear, in the chair. 

The proct't (linga of the previous meeting were road and confirmed. 
The lolhoving presentations from W. II. Johnson, Esip, were an- 
noil need — 

Oh! brick T(‘a from ruins near Bchi. 


Tea found in dry bed of salt lake near Karakas. 

„ „ nca>* Karakoram pass. 

„ „ at Kiam liot-springs in Changchomno. 

}j }> ditto ditto. 

„ „ at Dooar in Khotan. 

„ „ at Kiam hot-springs. 

„ „ near Booai in Khotan. 

„ „ ,, ditto ditto. 

„ Grasses from Khotan. 

Five Images found in large plain north of the Ohangchemno 
(Tartar). 

One pair of (womau\s) Boots from Kh<»tan. 

One woman’s cap ditto 

One box ditto 


One carpet ditto 

One praying wheel (Tartar^ 

One Tea-jKit from Khotan, engraving done there by women. 

J. M. Ross, Es<|., duly proposed, at the November meetii^, wat 
balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 


* See Ftoe. lor Aagoat* Ante, 
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Messrs. W. T. Bodsworth and A. Money's desire to withdraw 
from the Society was recorded. 

The following gentlemen were named as candidates for ballot at 
the next meeting. 

Lieutenant W. J. Williamson, Assistant Commissioner, G arrow Hills, 
proposed by Br. J. Anderson, seconded by Baboo Biijendrulala 
Mitra. 

G. A. Anley, Esq., Engineer to the Municipal Commissioners, 
proposed by Br. J. Ewart, seconded byBr. J. Anderson. 

Br. J. Ainlersoii read the following two letters from Br. Ross and 
Mr. Abbey. • 

Cape Comorin, Travancore, (jth Octoher, 1866. 

My DEAR Fayrer, — I have undertaken, at the desire of the British 
Resident, to collect information regarding the Ethnology of this countiy 
and of Cochin, and to illustrate it by photographs of typical examples 
of the people, public and religious buildings, and monuments, private 
dwellings, arms, musical instruments, itc. Of the typical people, I pur- 
pose taking of men and women, one full length photograph, and two 
of the bust, one being full face and the other profile — and one photo- 
graph tif the top of the head. Of course photos, of all the agricultural 
instruments will also be taken, and a few of the country, in order to give 
an idea of its general outline, as well as some idea of the way in 
which it may have modified race distinctions. 

The account of the Ethnological condition of the two countries 
will include a f^ll account of the religious and superstitious beliefs 
and practices, of the moral condition, the employments, and amnse- 
monts, the physical conformation, (with accurate measurements,) tlio 
language, history, and traditions of each race. 

A set of the photographs will be presented at the expense of the 
Travancore and Cochin Sircars (or rather at mine, as they are only to 
pay for the actual chemicals used,) to the Ethnological br.auch of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society, together with my account of the Ethnology. 
Ab I shall have to take some 300 or 400 negatives, fully to illustrate 
the subject, and to collect all the information procurable, I have, 
you Blity imagine, my work pretty well cut out for me. As 1 am 
going to so much trouble and expense, I would like the thing to be as 
complete as possible — and I would therefore be much obliged for any 
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liintH which joii could grivo* me in order to render it so j ns I knoi^ 
3"Ou are interested in the subject and competent to give the 
best advice regarding it. 

We lutve many most interesting tribes in tbe.sc two small states:— 
the white and bkck Jews of Cochin, the bigoted and exclusive Nam- 
botjri Brahmins. Avho loid it over the Tamij^nd Conkany Brahmins, 
the Syrian C^hrisnan.s^ tlie Chhotrya rulers of Cochin, the Choans, the 
soil slaves, the Pniiiar>, the Wadi, and the jungle tribes rogaiding ^vhom 
little or nothing is yt known, (including the \vmier trilM> — lithe of 
limb aiel (pii' k <>f oye -with a scent like that of hound ;) the lordly 
Nuir and ihiirtN ( iImo inte*e.sting tiiljes “ too numerous to mention 
here.” Sht>uld von think information uu any special point particularly 
valuable, I will lake caro that it slnill be complete. 

^ JK # # 

Believe mo 

y oar’s very sincerely, 

-dl^NiiAS Macleoi) Boss, 

Bcsidniry Surgeon, 

Menjui^ B, Bfirmnh^ Noveinhrr lijfh 18 i 6 « 

Bear Hir, — I lum- received a priute<l report of Proceedings of the 
Madras (bA*‘rnmeMt, together with a circular to Zillah Surgeons, re- 
qu(*st;ng infniiiiauou m to the Ethnological charactoristios of their 
iesj»ective divtiict'.. 

The di^'triet of Meigui, situated at the southern extremity of B. 
Burmah, has a singnlaily wild iK>puhition, affording specimens of most 
or all of the matiy varieticfi of the Peninsula; natives of Northern and 
Southern China, and j^rubably also of the Eiist Indian Islands. ^ 
Peculiar to the Meigui Aichipelago are the ** Selungs,'’ a curious 
people, very <ii«iinct in appearance, habits and surroundings from the 
hdiabitauls of the main land. 

You will probably agree with me in thinking that any such report 
a-s that called for would be immensely increased in value by a well 
selected series of photographs, which might very possibly prove to bo 
the only really valuable part of the communication. ^ 

I have ventured to address myself to you on this matter, as Wing 
the promoter of tlie forthcoming Ethnological Congmsg. If 
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tMnk it would be worth while to have these photographic illustrations, 
Government might perhaps be induced to forward the matter. 

I am Dear Sir, 

Your’s faithfully, 

Walter Abbev. 

The Hon’ble Justice Campbell made a few remarks on the above 
letters. 

The receipt of the following communications were announced — 

1 . From C. Horne, Esq., Notes on the village of Manaira. 

2, FromW, T. Blanfoi;d, Esq., F. G, S. Contributions to Indian 
Malacology, No. VIII. 

B. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, an abstract of hourly Meteorologi- 
cal Observations taken at the Surveyor General's Office in August 
last. 

4. From Captain H. A. Browne, Notes on the Pegu Pagoda. 

The Secretary read extracts from Caj)tain Brown's paper. It ap- 
pears from the paper that every ancient Pagoda in Burinah has its 
“ Thamaing^^ or “ Sacred Chronicle,” giving its history from its 
found^lon to a recent time. The commencement of these chronicles 
is of a more or less mythical character, the founding of each .particular 
Pagoda being connected, if possible, by its historian, with some event 
in the life of Gaudama. But later on they are truthful contributions 
to the history of the period. According to one of these chronicles, 
(of which the paper is an abstract translation) the SJiwe Hmawdow^ 
or the great Pagoda of Pegu, was erected by two pilgrims named 
Mahathala and Tsoolathala, in the year 572 B. C., and was intended 
to enshrine two hairs of Buddha which he had given them for the pur- 
pose. The Pagoda seems, however, to have soon after fallen into neglect, 
and its first authentic history begins with the foundation of the town 
of Pegu in the year 1116 by Thamala, a Taking prince who named it 
Hanithanoadie. He made it the capital of his kingdom, and greatly im- 
proved and endowed the Pagoda, and thirty-five princes of his race suc- 
cessively reigned after him and added largely to the height and import- 
ance |||the shrine. From the Takings, Pegu passed into the bands of the 
Idng of Pagan in 1B54, who held it but for a few years, and made it 
over to a Martaban prince named Worooree in 1857. The descendants 
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of the last reigned for a little mere than two hundred years, and jielded 
the kingdom to a new dynasty which supplied successively four kings 
from 15()8 to 1636. In 1737 Pegu became an appanage of the kings 
of Ara. 

The Chairman said it was now Lis duty to invito discussion upon 
the paper, which had just been read by the Secretary. He was sorry 
to be obliged to .confess, that under the obscurity of long words, and 
local names entirely uniutelligiblo to him, he had not been able very 
clearly to coniinehetid the purport of Captain Browne’s communication. 
The heading fJ the paper had led him to expect a discussion of 
architectuiid and an lnpiarian researches, and judging from the impres- 
sion produced on hi > niiud two yt‘urs ago by the sight of the magniheent 
pagodas at llango<»n, he imaginc<l that an investigation of their origin 
and of tluur hlruetural peculiarities would afford a subject well worthy of 
the vattention d this Society. If he was not misinfoxTned, these 
pagodas were all solid masses of mason rj^ resembling in this respect 
the pyramids oi Egypt, wfth perhaps (like them also) a small chamber 
ill the centre. It wouhl bo iiitercbting to imiuire, whether the Bur- 
mese pagoda was jm advanced form of the pyramid, in wdiich graceful 
curved outlines, aud mouldings had taken the place of the hexagon 
and its plane lacc's : ami if so, to trace out the circumstances of the 
dcvelopmcn^ But as far as he understootl the present paper, it did not 
touch on thi^ topic at all : it was rathci an abstract of old chronicles, 
and as such, was probably a valuable contribution to the archaic or 
mythological history <>1 Bui mail. 11** hoped that some of the inem- 
b<*rh oi the Society then present were prepared to do justice to it» 
merits. 


IBtr. Waldie rose to mention a subject on which he wished for in- 
foniiation, in connection with the investigations on the Hoogly water 
in which he is at present engaged,^ in the hope that some members of 
the Society might bi^able to assist him to it. And he would taka the 
opjKirtunity to observe, in relation to bis late communications on that 
subject, that he did not coincide with all the views and conclusions 
that had been drawn from the results given in his paj>crs ; and fj^ongh 
ill due time he would probably have more decided opinions, as mattem 
stood at present, he considered that his results rather we|se to be taken 
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as having broken up received opinions on the subject than as having 
Established new ones. 

Mis enquiry at present was directed towards ascertaining the dimen- 
sions of the channel of the river, — its breadth and depth, and there- 
from its area, and also the velocity of the current and quantity of 
water passing in a given time. He re/crred to the source of the river 
in the eMuents from the main stream of the Granges, and the impedi- 
ments to the supply of water from the main stream by the bars formed 
there, the Hoogly having been compared by some to an arm of the 
sea rather than a river during the hot season, in which the water 
oscillated backwards and forwards under the influence of the tides, 
lie should be glad if any member could put liiiu in the way of getting 
some definite information on the subject, as some attempts ho had 
made to obtain this, had not been attended with success. 

Several members expressed an opinion that the information could 
be obtaiiie<l, and promised to assist Dr. Waldie in his researches. 
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The ArnirrJ G»*iioral meoiing of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held oil Wedne-^day the 10th Jamiaiy, 1HC7. 

E. C. Bn} le} , E'»(i , President, in the chair. 

The Secretary icad the Cuiiueil s Ilcpurt. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

In accordanf< with thV custom of this Society tho Council submit 
their annu.d r*'port on the prj^ser^ condition of the Society and on the 
progress of its lal^pun} daring ti»c past year. With tho single exception 
of Finance, wli’eh, oiling to temporary causes presently to bo explain- 
ed, is in a less favcuiruhle condition than it has been for some years 
past, tho Council Relieve that in every respect the state of tjia Society 
H most satisfactory. The Member- roll, ^hich shewed a slight diminu- 
tion last year, now re-exhibits a marked increaMe, the loss of ordinaiy 
members by re^ignati^m and death being 24 only, while 89 new 
meSftbers have joined the Soe*eiy. It now counts 891 membefrs 
against 376 at the close of the last year, and has received therefore a 
net increase of 15 members* The coxnparalive liats ol paying and 
absent membera, shew a still more tuarked improvements Last year, 
there was a decrei^ bf ii^ fbnner by rfot less than 21, but in the year 
just concluded, this de^deii|ipr has been mom than made up, and SS 
paying members hare bei£ ad^d^to the roll* The totU numbef ia 
now 805, of whom 140 are rei|48fe#« The following tal^e (dmwa the 
number of membem lor enoh of the past ten yesra* 
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Paying 

Absent 

Total 

1857 ... 



109 

38 

147 

1858 ..., 



193 

40 

233 

1859 ... 



135 

45 

180 

I860 ... 



195 

47 

242 

1861 ... 



225 

55 

281 

1862 ... 



229 

82 

311 

1863 ... 

* • . ■ 4 . . • . • 


276 

79 

355 

1864 ... 



288 

92 

380 

1866 ... 

, 


267 

109 

876 

1866 ... 




305 

86 

391 


' Tlic losses by death (5 in all) include an unusual number of members 
whose labours have rendered them well known to the world at large 
or in the body of our Society. Foremost among them, we have to 
deplore the sudden and untimely death of the late Bishop of Calcutta, 
a man whose pre-eminent worth and rare liberality of spirit have 
made his decease felt as a public loss, not alone by the clergy whom 
he ruled and by the members of the church he so nobly represented, 
hut by those of every creed, whose object, like his, is the common 
welfare of men. 

Dr, Boer was connected with the Society for very many years, as 
an associate from 1839 to 1852, and as an ordinary member from 1853 
to the time of his decease. In 1841 he was placed in charge of the 
Society’s Library, and in 1847 was appointed Editor of the Bibliotheca 
Indica and Secretary to the Philological Committee. In these di^erent 
capacities, he took an active part in the affairs of the Society and 
rendered it most valuable service. In him the Society has to deplore 
the loss of an oriental scholar of high attainments, and a frequent 
contributor to its Journal and the Bibliotheca Indica. 

. Mr. Joseph G. Medlicott is another member, whose loss is deeply 
regretted by very many of our body. Li his public capacity, he was 
well known as one of the earliest and most energetic members of the 
Geological Survey of India, on the staff of which ho worked for 
upwards of ten years, and contributed ip, no small degree to the 
development of that orderly knowledge of Indian geology which we 
now possess, and which we owe almost entirely to the steady labours of 
the oflicers of the Survey. Aniving in India in 1851, already an 
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experienced geologist, he was engaged, during the ten years of his 
connection with the survey, in the Khasia hills, in the Eajmahal hills, 
and other parts of Bengal and Central India ; hut his* chief and best 
known publication is that on the geology of the Pachmari hills 
and the upper vallies of the Soane and Nurbudda, nwach of which 
country he surveyed under the peculi.^r difuculty of having to form 
his own topographical map pari passu with the survey of the 
geological details. In 1861, when, owing to the outbreak of the civil 
war in America, the cotton production of India suddenly became 
an object of the highest importance to the manufacturers of Europe, 
Mr. Medlicott was commissioned by Government t(? draw up a hand* 
book on the cotton production of Bengal, a work whick gained 
for him a high reputation among those best able to appreciate its 
value. In 1862 he joined the Educational Department of Bengal, 
and up to the time of liis decease in May of the past year, he con- 
tinued to discharge the responsible duties of his post, earning by the 
liberality and catholicity of his views, not less tlian by the geniality 
of his spirit, the respect and confidence of all with whom lie 
had to deal. His minor writings were numerous; chiefly contri* 
butions to the Calcutta lieview and other periodicals. One of these, 
his review of Mr. Darwin’s well known woik on the origin of species, 
may be mentioned as having been noticed by the eminent author 
of the original work, as tlie most appreciative of all the numerous 
reviews that that remarkable book had drawn forth. 

Mr. Obbard was for som^ years a member of tlie Society’s Council, 
and especially took an active pait in the meteorological discussion 
of two or three years since. His devotion to this science ceased 
only with his death, which occurred shortly after his arrival in England, 
whither he had proceeded in March last. 

Two corresponding members have been elected during the past year, 
viz., Professor Emil von Schlagintweit, well known by his valuable 
work on Thibetan Buddhism, and the Rev. M. A. Sherring, to whom, 
in connection with Mr. Horne, the Society is indebted for several 
valuable contributions to the Journal on the subject of the Buddhist 
antiquities of Benares, 
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^ Museum* 

In May last, the long contemplated transfer of the Society’s collections 
to Government concluded the negotiations which have been pending 
since 1857, and the progressive steps of which have been from time 
to time reported to the Society. Before making* the transfer, the 
Society had incurred a very large expenditure upon the Museum, 
in order that it might pass from their hands in a condition worthy 
of the many eminent men by whose exertions it had been formed. 
To Br. J. Anderson, as a member of their own body, the Society are 
indebted for superintending the restoration and re-arrangement which 
the long absence ^f any qualified curator had rendered necessary, and 
they believe that all qualified to judge will pronounce the Museum in 
its present condition to be one of which the Society may be proud. 
The collections will remain in the Society’s house until the completion 
pf the new Museum Building. This, it is expected, will be ready to 
receive them within about three years from the present time. 

The Museum is now in charge of the thirteen trustees appointed 
under the Act (XVL of 1866,) four of whom, viz. Br. Partridge, Dr. 
Fayrer, Mr. Atkinson, and Mr. H. F. Blanford, are nominated by tho 
Council of the Society. 

Finance, 

The heavy outlay on the Museum during the past year, following 
closely upon that incurred for the restoration of the building, and 
accompanied by a large increase in the publications of the Society, 
has temporarily reduced the finances of the Society to an unusually 
Imv ebb. On the other hand, unrealized aSsets, consisting of sums due 
by members and subscribers to the Journal have increased greatly. 
Indeed the Council cannot but think that these arrears would 
have been very much greater than they are, had it not been for 
the active exertions of the Honorary Treasurer of the Society, 
who h«ii sncce|ded by dint of untiring exertions in realizing a con- 
sidoreble portion of the debts outstanding at the end of the last year. 
Owing to these causes, the Council have had id dispose of not less 
than 8000 Rs, worth of Government Securities in excess of the sale 
provided for in the Budget of the last year ; as is shewn in the follow- 
ing table of the income and expenditure, as estimated at the beginning 
of the last year, and as actually received or expended. 
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Estimate. 

Actual. 

Deficit, 

Excess. 

Admission fees, .. 

. 1,000 0 0 

1,280 0 0 


280 0 0 

Subscriptions, .. 

. 8,500 0 0 

8,676 0 0 

... 

176 0 0 

Journal, 

. 600 0 0 

1,327 0 0 

... 

727 0 0 

Library, 

, 200 0 0 

620 0 0 

... 

420 0 0 

Museum, 

, 6,000 0 0 

2,689 0 0 

3,411. 

... 

Secretary's Office, 

, 20 0 0 

22 0 0 

... 

2 0 0 

Coin Fuad, 

100 0 0 

5 0 0 

95. 

... 


25,420 0 0 

14,919 0 0 

3,506. 

1,606 0 0 

Sale of Govt. Sects. 1,500 0 0 

4,500 0 0 


3,000 0 0 




3,506. 

4,605 0 0 



Excess,... Ks. 

1,099 0 0 


Expenditure. 




Estimate, 

Actual. 

Saving. 

Excess. 

Journal, 

. 4,400 0 0 

2,799 0 0 

Es. 1,601. 


Library, 

. 2,000 0 0 

5,258 0 0 

• , • 

3,258 0 0 

Museum, 

. 0,000 0 0 

6,272 0 0 

• • • 

272 0 0 

Secretary's Office. 

, 2,350 0 0 

1,784 0 0 

„ 566. 


Building, 

. 2,500 0 0 

2,684 0 0 

. . . 

134 0 0 

Coin Fund, 

. 320 0 0 

503 0 0 

... 

183 0 0 

Mi-icellaneous, „ 

350 0 0 

862 0 0 

... 

12 0 0 


17,920 0 0 

• 

19,612 0 0 

„ 2,167. 

3,859 0 0 


Expenditure Excess, ^ ^ 

Income ditto, ® „ 1,099' 0 0 

Difference. „ 693 0 0 

From this it will be seen that the sale of Es 3,000 of securities 
beyond what had been anticipated has been necessitated, chiefly by the 
heavy expenditure on the Museum within the first five months of the 
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year, in which period it exceeded the sum estimated for the entire year, 
while the income, estimated for the entire year, was actually received 
for 6 months only. The expenditure on the Library has also been 
considerably in excess of the estimate. But omitting the single item 
of the museum, the income has also exceeded the estimate by 1,630, 

Were the museum expenditure in excess of the receipts for the same 
item omitted, the sale of the additional Rs. 3,000 of securities would 
not have been necessary, and there would have been a small surplus 
of Ss. 683. 

This account of the financial condition of the Society would, however, 
be very imperfect, were the liabilities not also taken into consideration. 
There are still vpry heavy (Rs. 7,500) but not greater than the 
Society can meet without difficulty, if they can succeed in realizing 
any considerable portion of the very large amount (Rs. 8,100) 
due by members and subscribers to the Society. The Treasurer 
has made repeated endeavours to obtain these arrears, and with 
partial success, but some of the heaviest defaulters have, the Council 
regret to say, shown a lamentable disregard of the treasurer’s applica- 
tions, and the Council feci with regret that it may be necessary 
shortly to adopt very stringent measures towards some of the heaviest 
defaulters. Tiie Council propose therefore to register the Society under 
the provisions of Act XXI of 1860, which will enable them to sue 
those who are insensible to less coercive forms of application ; and at the 
same time to enforce Rule 11, which provides that the defaulter’s name 
be removed from the Society, and full publicity given to his removal. 

The Council have further taken steps to re-organize the financial 
system, to check expenditure to the utmost, and to place the entire 
control thereof under the Financial Committee, and they feel confident 
that, with economy and careful management, the Society’s Finances 
will be restored to their former prosperity long*^before the time when 
the removal of , .the Society to the New Museum Building mil put the 
Society in possession of a largely increased income, by the leasing of 
its present premises. 

The following is the schedule of Income and Expenditure for the 
ensuing year. Each item has been carefully considered by the Finan- 
cial Committee, and the amount of each item of Expenditure will not 
be exceeded in any case without a special reference to the Committee. 
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Admission fees, 

... ... ..r 


1,000. 

Subscriptions, ... 

••• ••• 


8,60 a 

Journal, ... 

,.» ... 

... 

900 

Library, 

... 

... • 

200 

Secretary’s Office, 

... ..« ... 

... 

20 

Coin Fund, 

... 

... 

80 



P ' S .. . . 

10,800 


Expenditure, 



Journal, 

••• ••• ... 

... 

5,000 

Library, 

... 



2,150 

Secretary’s Office, 


.. * 

2,000 

Building, ... 



1,000 

Coin Fund, 

.*• ••• 

... 

300 

Miscellaneous, ... 

... 



850 



Rs..,, 

10,800 


Officers. 

The division of the executive work of the Society among four 
honorary officers has been found to work admirably, and has rendered it 
possible to carry out many improvements which would have been im- 
practicable under the old system of entrusting the entire wgi'k to one 
or at the utmost two Secretaries, Two new Committees have been 
formed during the past year, the Secretaryships of which have been 
undertaken by Mr. Beverley and Bi. J. Anderson, The former gentleman 
has not hitherto been a member of their body, and the Council have to 
return their cordial thanks for the valuable assistance he has rendered 
in conducting the business of^the Linguistic Committee,. 

Babu Protap Chunder Ghoshe has been active and assiduous as 
Assistant Secretary and Librarian, and the Council have great pleasure 
in recording thqjr satisfaction with his services. 

• Journal. 

The entire Volume for the past year is larger and more profusely 
illustrated than any issued for previous years, while it has been fully 
equal in the value of the matter to that of any previous year. Three 
numbers of Part I. and two of Part II. have already been issued^ and 
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two more Nos. (one of each Part) are nearly ready for publication. A 
Special Ethnological number, containing a treatise on the Ethnology 
of India by the Hon’ble G. Campbell, with some important vocabu- 
laries, has also been issued, the price of which to subscribers it has been 
found necessary to fix at a higher rate than that of the ordinary 
series. Ten numbers of the Proceedings have also been published, in 
addition to a number containing the Index and tables for the Volume 
of 1865, and a double number, completing the Volume for the past 
year, will be issued in a few days. 

All arrears of papers have now been cleared off, and it is believed 
that in the ensuing year the cost of the publications will be somewhat 
less therefore than during the past two years. But while the Council 
fully recognise thct necessity for economy, they cannot recommend 
any curtailment of the publications, so long as reductions can be 
effected in other departments of the Society’s expenditure. 

Libraby. 

Four hundred and sixty -nine volumes, periodicals and pampBlets 
have been added to the library during the past year and the litera- 
ture of certain departments of Natural History in which the library 
was previously very deficient, has been largely added to. 

During the ensuing year, the finances will unfortunately allow but 
a comparatively small expenditure on new works, but a book for re- 
cording tl^ names of works which it is desirable to add to the library 
is kept open for the suggestions of members, and these will be consi- 
dered, and such as arc approved of, added to the library in the order 
of their importance, as the means of the Society may admit of. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

The editors of the Bibliotheca Indica continue to carry on that 
serial with unabated zeal. They have brought out 24 numbers, including 
portions of 10 different works, within the year under report. Twelve 
of these are in Persian, one in Arabic, ten in Sanskrit, and one trans- 
lation into English from the Sanskrit. 

In the new series Mauluvis Xabir ul Din* Ahmad and Abdul 
Eahmin have published the first three fasciculi of the Pddsh&hndmeh 
of Abdul Hamid Ldhuri, a history of Shah Jehan which will be wel- 
come to oriental scholars as a contemporary and authentic chronicle 
of the reign of that emperor. The work is being printed from a MS. 
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belonging to tbe Society which hmn an autograph of Shall Johan 
and there are several codioea available for coUation. As a continuation 
to it, Mauluvis Kbadatn Hosaim and Abdui Hai haye undertaken an 
edition of the histoiy of Alamgir (Alatngirndmeh) by Mohammed EAaim^ 
of which nine fasciculi have already been issued^ Both the works 
are being printed under the able superiutendeuce of Major Lees. 

The Philological Committee have collected ample materialS| and 
have made arrangements for the publication of a new and revised edition 
of the Ayin Akbaiy. Mr. Blochmann, who has undertaken to edit the 
work, has already made considerable progress in the task of collation^ 
and the work will be sent to press immediately, The Government of 
India has been pleased to sanction a special grant of Es. 5,000 for 
the publication of this work. 

Paridit Btontu'^yana Vidyaratna has completed his edition of the 
Sraata Siitra of Aswalayana with a coiiiineiitary , and is now engaged 
in an edition of the Orihya Sutras of the same author. The work 
contains rules for tlio performance of domestic ceremonies according 
to the ritual of the White Yujur Veda. 

Of the aphorisms of the Mimans^, Pandit Maheschandra Ny&ya- 
ratna has published two fasciculi ; and of the Taittiriya Aranyaka of 
the Black Yajur Veda, B£bu E^jondrama Mitra has brought out two 
numbers. The last named gentleman was for some time engaged in 
collecting materials for an edition of the Yoga aphorisms of Patanjali, 
and has lately been able to send the work to press. It wab originally 
iutedBbd that it should include the commentary of Vy&sa, but that 
work having^ been already taken up by Mr Cowell, for the Sanskrit 
Text Society of London, the Babu has limited his plan to the text of 
Patanjali with the gloss of Bhoja Deva and an English translation. 
This work will complete the Society’s edition of the six Darsanas or 
text books of the leading philosophical schools of India, 

In the Old Series, Mr. Cowell has completed the second volume of. 
the Black Yajur Sauhita, and a fasciculus of the third volume has 
been brought out by.Pandita Eainnirayana Vidyaratna, to whom the 
work has now be^ made over. Of the Bi*^hmana of that Veda, B^bu 
Eajendral^la Mitra has brought out two fasciculi. It is expected 
that he will be able to complete the work in the course of tbe current 
year. B^bu PramadMdsa Mitra has issued one fasciculus of his trausla* 
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tion of tbe S^hitya Darpana, and Major Lees one of tlie Biographical 
Dictionary of persons who knew 'Mohamed. Both these works are 
now in a forward state for completicm. 

The following are lists of the d^ifferent works published, or in 
course of publication, in the old and the new series. 

Of the New Series. 

1. The Taittinya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
commentary of Sdyan&chdryd, edited by iltfabu Rajendraldla Mitra, 
Nos. 88, 97, Fasc. Ill, IV. 

2. The SraiTta Sutra of Aswaldyana with the commentaiy of 
Gdrgya N^rdy^a, edited by lldmanar^yana Yidy^ratna, Nos. 90, 93, 
Fasc. IX, X. 

8. The Mimdnsa Darsdna with the commentary of Savara Swamin,' 
edited by Pandita Mahosdchandra Nyayaratna, Nos. 95, 101, Fasc. 

m, IV. 

4. *Tho Grihya Sdtra of Aswalayana with the commentary of 
Gdrgya Ndr&yana, edited by Rdmandruyaua Vidy^ratna, No. 102, 
Fasc. I. 

6. The Alamgir Nameh by Muhammad Kazim ibn-i- Mohammad 
Amin Munshi, edited by Mawlawis Khddim Husain, and Abdul Hai, 
Nos. 87, 89, 91, 92, 94, 08, 99, 103, 104, Ease. I to IX. 

6. The BMshahnamah by Abdul Hamid Laliawri, edited by 
Mawlawis Kabir A1 Din Ahmad and Abdul Rahim, Nos. 96, 100, 105 
Fase. I, n, III. 

Op the Old Series. 

1, The Taittiriya Brahinaua of the Black Yajur ‘Veda with tno 
commentary of Say&nacharya, edited by Babu R^jendraldla Mitra, 
No. 216, Fasc. XXI. 

2. The Sahitya-Darpana or Mirror of Composition, a treatise on* 
literary criticis by Viswanatha Kaviraja, translated into English 
by Babu Pramad^ddsa Mitra, and the late James R. Ballantyne, LL. D. 
No. 217, Fasc. IV. 

8. The Sanhitd of the Black Yajur Veda wdth the commentary of 
Mudhava AchArya, edited by Rauianiaraydna Vidjii^atna, Nos. 218, 
219, Fasc. XX, XXL 

4. A Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mohammad ; 
by Ibn Hajar, edited in Arabic by Mawlawis Abdul Haqq and 
g-holfim Q&dir, and Captain W. N. Lees, No. 215, Fasc. III. 
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Coin Cabinut. 

The coin cabinet has received accessions of several new coins, in- 
cluding a collection of thirteen gold Indo- Scythians, several •^Greek, 
Bactrlan, and Parthian silver pieces, and some gems. Measures are 
being taken for the arrangement and cataloguing of the collection, and 
the Council expect, that in course of the current year much will be 
done to render it easily accessible for reference and comparison* 

The report having been read, it was moved by Mr. Beverley, and 
voted unanimously, that the report just read be approved. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and officers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was proposed by Mr Blanford and agreed to, that the Hon’ble J, P. 
Norman and Mr. H. H. Locke be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The ballot having been taken, the President announced, on the 
report of the Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been 
elected to serve on the Council for the ensuing year. 

Council. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, President. 

Dr. 8. B. Partridge, ^ 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell, > Vice-Presidents. 

A. Grote, Esq. 3 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

Dr. T. Anderson, 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

Dr. D. B. Smith. 

A. Mackenzie, Esq. 

H. Beverley, Esq. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. General Secretary, 

Bdbu Bdjendraldla Mitra, Philological Secretary. 

Dr, John Anderson, Natural History Secretary. 

Lieuteufftit-Colonel J. E. Gastrell, Treasurer. 

Mr. Mackenzie jfroposed and Dr. Fayrer seconded — ^that Dr. D, Waldie 
and Mr. Robinson be appointed auditors of accounts for the past year." 

The President then addressed the meeting previous to vacating the 
chair. 
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» JSe said that he congratulated the Society of Dr. Fayrer as their 
Preddent. It was especially opportune, as the arrangment for the 
eacperimeiit of an ethnological congress, which had been first suggested 
by Dr. Payier, would have to be matured by the Society during the 
ensuing year, and would now have the benefit of Dr, Fayrer’s 
personal supervision. As to the exact present position of that ex- 
periment, Dr. Fayrer would be better able to speak than himself, 
but he could at least say that the proposal had excited much attention 
and warm sympathy among scientific men and scientific bodies in 
Europe, and had already resulted in the collection of a large mass of 
isismation, both valuable and interesting, regarding the tribes of 
India and the countries on its borders. 

As regards tbe position of the Society too, the year which bad 
just passed was an important one. Their museum which, valuable 
and extensive as it was, bad outgrown the measure of the Society’s 
resources, had been handed over to the Trustees of the future Imperial 
Museum. 

The President could not but think that experience had already 
shown the wisdom of this step. The valuable services of Dr. 
Anderson, which tbe Society’s means could never have enabled it to 
secure, bad already resulted in the addition of much that was required 
to the Collections, and had saved, improved and utilized much which 
they already possessed. The President was sure that all the members 
of the Society who visited the museum would at once recognise the 
value of Dr. Anderson’s labours. And he was convinced tliat the 
transfer of the Society’s collectious to the museum would tend greatly 
to their improvement and better preservation, and to their better 
service to the cause of science. ^ 

To the members, these collections, with the collections of the new 
museum, would be still as freely and conveniently available as before, 
and he believed, in short, that the measure would only result in the 
greater usefnlaess, dignity and prosperity of the Asiatic Society. 

On one subject only, the repoi-ts of the past year which had just 
been read were unsatisfactory, and it was the point on which the reports 
id ways had been unsatisfactory, and this was the pecuniary condition. 
The labours of Dr. Anderson had shown the necessity for a large 
expenditure even before the transfer ; and this heavy outlay had told 
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heavily on the Society’s means ; he hoped, however, that now, telieved^ 
from the maintenance of their collections, their finances woiM soon 
recover, but there was and always would be an ain]((l^ field ^ India 
and its immediate neighbourhood, for the profitable expenditure of 
any amount which either the Society or the Governmilt could afford 
to devote to the development of antiquities, history or natural 
science. 

In conclusion, he could not but regret that his own enforced absence 
from Calcutta had prevented him from being as tiseful to the Society 
as lie could have wished to be. The Society was aware, however, 
that the Vice-Presidents, and especially Mr. Grote, had fully and ably 
done the work which ought to have fallen to the President’s share ; 
for this he begged leave to tender them his individual thanks, and would 
now with great pleasure vacate the chair to make room for Dr. Fayrer. 

The President elect, on taking the chair, addressed the meeting as 
follows. 

“ Gentlemen ; I have to thank you for the great though unexpected 
honour you have conferred on me by electing me to be the President 
of your Society. I must, however, express my conviction that you have 
not made a happy selection ; I say so, because I think that the President 
of a Society, such as thk, should be a person with more leisure at his 
coiiirnaml than I have, and of scientific attainments such as I can 
have no pretension to. Indeed I am at a lose to understand how 
the choice can have fallen on one so unfitted, as I am, for such an 
oihee, and I confess that my misgivings as to the results, cause me 
apprehension. When I reflect on the distinguished men who have 
preceded me, and on all they have done for the Society, 1 feel how 
entirely I am at a disadvantage, and how imperfectly even I can ever 
hope to do justice lo the chair, in which you trave placed me. On 
learning at the last meeting of the Council that it was^the intention of 
that body to nominate me as their President, I hastily determined to 
decline the honour, but on stating my intention to some of my friends, 
and hearing that to do so would be displeasing to many for whom I 
entertain the highest regard, I determined to accept the office if offered 
to me, and do my best, (f. c. whatever the turmoil and uncertain 
leisure of a professional life will permit,) to ^ve you satisfaction, and| 
if I can, with your aid, to promote the interests of the Society. 
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^ It is at an eventful period in the history of the Asiatic Society, that 
the office of President has been assigned to me. In parting with its 
noble collections, and thus associating itself with the inchoate Imperial 
Museum, it has given an impulse to the progress of science in this 
country, that can hardly be over-estimated. 

“ Long possessed of one of the richest known collections of natural 
history, and enjoying the services of a distinguished naturalist as 
curator, it had yet the mortification of seeing these collections 
gradually suffer from neglect and decay ; the valuable services and 
contributions of its best supporters frustrated, if not altogether lost ; 
the progress of natural science languishing, and energy failing, because 
the necessary funds were not forthcoming to meet the demand ; and 
notwithstanding the subsidy of a G-overnment which has so often 
generously aided in the advance of knowledge, the Society was unable 
to keep pace with the requirements of the period, or to maintain, in 
its due freshness and integrity, the position to which it might have 
fairly been entitled in the scientific world. This happily is no longer 
to be the case. It is sufficiently apparent even to the most casual 
observer, among those who frequent the Society’s meetings, that a 
great change has already taken place ; and I feel certain that what we 
now see is but an earnest of much more that is to come. 

‘‘ The Imperial Museum will hold our collections. The curator of 
that Institution will jealously preserve and guard whatever we entrust 
to his care. Scientific men and others in India will contribute to him 
what they would have sent to us ; but our interest is still with our 
collections, and to us the world will look for further contributions and 
further elaboration and generalization of the mass of material already 
accumulated. With the impulse that science received by the recent 
conjoined action of tfie Government and the Sociely, I would venture 
to hope that iucreased activity in furthering scientific enquiry will 
agitate its members generally ; and that a more vivid appreciation of 
scientific research, and the importance of a more zealous investigation 
into the large field of knowledge which still lies open in India, will 
characterize the efiorts of every individual connected with the Society ; 
that these rooms will be the scene of many animated discussions of 
subjects connected with every department of science ; , and the object 
of the founder may be fulfilled, — That enquiry may be fully extend- 
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edf within the geographical limits of Asia, to whatever is performed 
man or produced by nature.” 

** The annual Report, to which you have just listened, has inlormed 
you of much of what has been done, and of the condition of th^ 
Society at the close of the past year. It betoke||| activity and 
onward movement ; it indicates that large and important questions 
have been dealt with by the Society, not only in the Department of 
oriental languages, in which it has always held so high a place, under 
the direction of the eminent native and European philologists who 
have contributed so largely to the ‘ Bibliotheca Tndica,* but also in 
zoology, archaBology, meteorology and other departments of natural 
science, in which enquiry has been pushed, and progress made. 

“ Questions of the day, most occupying men’s miiulK, — those connected 
with the origin of our species, — the history, affinities and relations of 
the infinite number of varieties of the human race, whether illustrated 
by physical conformation or linguistic peculiarities, have been pro^ 
minently brought before the Society, for investigation ; and are perhaps, 
at your hands, to receive the solution of some of the most interesting 
problems connected with the enquiry. 

The Natural History of the Fauna and Flora of the countr;^ its 
mineral and other telluric treasures, already much investigated by 
many able men, yet present ample field for research and discovery. 

A noble Botanic Garden and herbarium, although unconnected 
with the Society, (which we may hope to see supplemented by a 
section o? Economic Botany, in the Museum) already represent the 
treasures of this department of the organized kingdoms of nature. 

“ In Geology and Pala?ontology, a museum and records worthy of the 
distinguished Geologist^who are at the head of that Department of 
Science in India, are acc^ible to the scientific world, and are available 
to you either for study or Comparison. 

For those who are interested in numismatic and archieologioal re- 
lics, collections exist in the Society’s Museum, of no mean repute ; and it 
is with pleasure that. I note the commencement of a Department of 
Social Science under the auspices of a talented and energetic member 
of our Sociipy, which is thus indirectly connected with the Asiatic 
Society, I have also the gratification of recording the initiation of a 
movement among several members of the Society and otliers, for 
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«stablishiiig that most nseful and instructive of all places of public 
recreation, a Zoological garden. This is .a subject which I trust will 
receive public support and the countenance of the Society, and will 
soon be reckoned among the accomplished facts of Calcutta. 

‘‘ It is a siy|i|ct of congratulation in the interests of natural science, 
^at the Socie^ has many energetic collectors, ^quirers and contri- 
butors scattered over the length and breadth of the land ; all working, 
and zealous for its well-doing, 

“ Thegeological, topographical, geometrical and archaeological surveys 
are steadily progressing, and accumulating funds of information of the 
most important nature, under the eminent men who direct their 
operations, and to whom we may naturally look for — and from whom 
indeed we have always received — ^the most valuable contributions to our 
present stock of kj^owledge. With such means at our disposal, — with such 
great opportunities, — with a Government well disposed towards the 
pursuit of science, and some of whose members are on our roll, — with 
an able staff and select committees to work each department of scienti- 
fic enquiry, — surely we ought not to fail in contributing that quota of 
knowledge to the great general stock, which is naturally looked for, 
and may be expected from us by kmdred societies in Europe. 

‘^You will have observed that it has not been altogether progress 
,^uring the past year. Financially the Society has been and is em- 
Ibarassed, but we may reasonably hope that the increasing number of 
the members will obviate for the future this source of trouble, and 
that the many long outstanding arrears will be speedily ffquidated. 
We have suHered too by the inscrutable hand of death. You have heard 
an obituary notice of several eminent and staunch supporters of the 
Society, among whom I regret to say that of Sir G. Everest ought to 
have appeared. They were good and true ^en, earnest enquirers into 
those^ questions which engage our Society and the scientific world 
generally ; and though it is perhaps neither the time nor place to 
allude further to what they have done, or to express our regret for 
their loss, yet I cannot refrain from adding one tribute of regret to "that 
which has lately engaged the sympathies of men of every denomina- 
tion, for the untimely los^of a good man, cut off in hjilprimc in the 
midst of a noble work, respected and beloved alike by learned and 
unlearned, by members of all sects, and every religious denomination 
and creed. 
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‘‘ But there is business of importance fi^li before the meting, and 
I ought not to detain you longer. I again thank you for the honour yon 
have done me, and express a bojie that the year to come may Be even 
more prosperous than tliat just passed away,’^ 

The meeting thfl(| resolved itself into an ordinaiy mviiudy m^ting^ 

The minutes of the previou^l|neeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From Baboo Bishwambhar Nath Mookerjee ; a pair of san- 
dals made of j^citha leaves, a kind of plant abuuclaut in Peshawar 

2. From C. J. Crawford, Esq., through Mr. Orote ; a steel print 
portrait of Dr. Latham. 

3. From the Deputy Commissioner of tho Upper Godavery 
distiict, two human skulls. 

4. From the Eov. G. U. Pope, through tho Rev. C. II. A. Dali ; 
five Tamil printed woiks, by the Rev. G. U. Pope. 

5. From Dr. J. Fayrer ; a spear of a Naga chief, and a bow and 
arrows from the Andaman Islands. 

The following letter from W. Masters, Esq., on the November 
fall of meteors, was read : — 

** I respond to the S 2 )irit of your last letter by forwarding an account 
01 meteors that fell on the 14th instant, for record in the 
ceedings of your Society. I have sent a popular account of them to 
tho Englisliman” for general information : to tliis I shall add a few 
particulars which I did not consider of sufficient interest to insert in 
the original. 

My attention was first drawn to these visitors to our sphere, in 
1833 fl believe), when,# little before sunrise, while seated in an 
upper verandah in Calcutta and looking south, I observed yrhite, 
liearly, flakey, I might almost say, tiny spiritual things of the iihape 
of Rupert diojis falling, as I fancied, perpendicularly down, about a 
yard or two apart, and about 15 succeeding each other in two or three 
minutes within the rflnge of direct vision. Day followed too quickly 
for this exhibition to last long. ^ 

“ Since that time I had been ^vatching their recurrence without suc- 
cess ; and was on the look out for them from the 9th to the 13th 
instant, when only a few stragglers presented themselves. Up to 11 
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p. M. of the 13th, there wjjp no sign of meteors ; but at half-pafit 
4 A. M. of the 14th instant, they were in great abundance over Kish- 
naghur. I cannot say at what hour they first be^an to fall, although 
I have made inquiries of watchmen and others, I looked out about 
half past fom^mi^ quarter to five, and observed them shooting along 
the sky divergingly and very rapidly, from som^|||)art of the head 
of Leo major; and by their mani^ of comporting themselves, 
was immediately convinced that we had coihe upon the great shoal of 
November. I was most interested in detecting, if possible, the precise 
point of divergence ; and it soon became evident that, contrary 
to reo^iyed opinion, y Leonis was not the starting point. After count- 
ing fifty in ^ about five minutes, I woke up five others to witness the 
phenomenon and give aid In watching and counting. 

“We arranged ourselves looking in different directions, and as each 
saw a meteor, there was a distinct call of the next number 51, 62, 63 
<fcc. ; the stars shooting out sometimes faster than they could be 
counted : some were lost on this account ; some, owing to the excite- 
ment of my young coadjutors ; and many, while I was waking up 
aid. Yet, in less than half an hour, we counted four hundred and 
twenty ; had we been all together during the half hour, we should 
certainly have counted more than five humlred. 

“ The velocity of tliese meteors was exceedingly great ; there was 
no lagging or hesitation in their course, as is frequently the case with 
ordinary meteors : but they darted like rockets from an unseen centre, 
sometimes three or four in one direction nearly, slightly diverging, 
leaving long and shoit trains with much divergence horizonwards and 
narrow convergence u])wards. I sliall call these a for reference in the 
sequel. Others slidt in different directions, east, west, north, and 
south, and intermediate points were filled up in rapid succession; not 
one appcaro«l to fall perpendicularly to the earth; all described glow- 
ing arcs in the sky, varying from 20° to 60° ; a few points of light 
excepte^, which described scarcely 3° or 4°. 

“ Their decided and long courses, all seeking' the horizon directly^ 
and their persistent trains Q|,the light, which looked like pieridians on 
a globe, strongly and unmistakably pointed to a spot in the head of 
Leo major, then some degrees eastward of the zenith, as their radiating 
point. 
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The meteors did not actnally start into view at one point j many 
commenced their courses about 30° or 40° from the supposed point 
of divergence, seeking the different points of the horizon, while the 
upper portions of their trains pointed to the same spot in the sky. 
These were generally large and bright, and illumin|B||he trees and 
walls like a flash o||lightning from a thunder cloud n^irthe horizon; 
others, comparatively siitall, darted or first shewed themselves only 
a few degrees from the ipidiating centre, sometimes three at once^ 
leaving their trains for leisurely tracing backwards ; those with Jong 
trains and long courses, generally hurst or blazed out about 20° or 30° 
from the horizon ; some within 20° of it No 8o::^nd of any kind was 
heard : the light of these meteors, when tlu'v blazed out, was reddish: 
tlie trains loft, behind were generally broad, spr(‘.ading about half a 
<legrce, glowing at first like the fresh mark of phosphoins on a wall, 
then quickly becoming pale like the tail of a comet, or like the 
mingling of muriatic acid gas and ammonia, and lasting from half a 
minute to one minute and a half. 

“One took me quite by surprise ; it blaz<5d out like a star of the 
2nd or 3rd magnitude between ft and c of Leo major ^ as bright as c 
hut not of the some silveryncss or intensity, and gradually faded 
away in the same spot, without any visible linear course whatever : 
it suggested the idea of a meteor coming straight to the eye. 

“ 1 looked out again at 6 A. M. before the sun rose, and saw a streak 
of white light, like a Rupert's drop with a long thread behind, shoot 
down from the direction of Leo major, to Cabell a Alajoth in the north 
we.st, the only star tlien visible. It appeared to be do, so at hand . 
and looked exactly like those of 1833, with the exception of the long 
thread. About three or four of the meteors enumerated above did 
not shoot from the diverging point ; if they belonged to the same 
set, they must have been drawn out of their course. 

“ Alter as careful a survey as the circumstances would permit, I have 
no doubt that the centre of radiation was .somewhere between the two 
stars in til e head of Leo major, viz. c andp.; and probably at the 
precise spot whore a meteor appeared and disappeared. I saw one 
meteor start a few degrees i^rtli of ft, (scarcely 3°,) to a point between 
north and north-east, and its course, traced backwards, passed straight 
over ft and € ; and the clear impression of the moment on my mind 
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was, that a line darted from c across and onward, the line becoming 
a meteor some distance farther on. Again, the set of three or four 
which I have called a above, shot south-eastward, leaving Megulus 
a little to the east : starting nearly on a parallel with Begulus^ their 
pale traces, l^j[^ the- sky, converged unmistakeably up to t and fi/ 
one trace pr^Sedfng a little more north than |Jie other : and the 
meteor noticed above which blazed out between these two stars 
appears to reveal the true point of diy^ence : Some point near 
y Lemis was the diverging point in 1833 ; if other observers 
confirm my statement, some step, I imagine, will be gained towards 
the diftermination of the orbit of the November shoal. 

“ On the supposition that the meteors are not self-luminous, but 
become visible after contact with our atmosphere, it would appear 
that the atmosphere was unpierced by any meteors, (two excepted,) to 
a distance of about at most, all round c. 

“ The apex of tire Zodiacal light appeared to be some degrees south 
of both of € and y Leonis/’ 

21st November, 18f)fS. 


** As a sequel to my letter of the 21st ultimo regarding the Novem- 
ber meteors, I bog to forward the following particulars. The 27th to 
the 29th November, and 7th to 12tli December, are dates of observation 
for meteors of a similar kind ; but diverging meteors were not seen 
again or detected till 2|* a. m. of the 12th December ; they might have 
come on at an earlier hour of that date, and they appear to have 
passed off by 3 am. 

They shot divergingly and with great rapidity, not from a point 
near y or c Leonisy but some point to the westward of these, between C 
in the muzzle of Leo Major and the small stars in the foot of the 
Lynx and the tip of its tail ; some point about 29^ or 30° of north 
Declination, and 130° of Right Ascension. They darted out at the rate 
of about three per minute ; were small, described short and thin arcs 
of light, and left no traces : hence it was difficult to fix with any 
degree of precision upon the exact point of divergence. Some showed 
themselves only as moderate blazes or bursts of light about 40° or 50° 
from this point, without any visible arc oAight or course, A bright 
meteor with a long train shot across the area of divergence from nearly 
4ne south to north, or from Alj>hard in Hydra to 0 in Ursa Major. 
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** This display of meteors had nothing brilliant or exciting in it : 
bnt notwithstanding its tameness, I think it shonld be recorded/’ 

Al letter from Dr. Dnka presenting a specina^ of a meteorite was read. 

The piece of stone which I have the honoi: of ]|||||^nting to the 
Society, is a fragn^ent of a largo meteorite t hat fdW iKr Knyahinya 
in the neighbourhood of Nagy-Berezna in the county of Uugy^ in 
the north-east of Hxmg&Yy^mnr the border of Gallicia. 

“ The phenomenon occurred on the 9th of June last, and according 
to the Btatement of Professor Ilirsch, coinmuuicatcd by him to Dr. 
Jlaidiiigcr of Vienna, the fragments were very numerous, as many as 
sixty pieces being in the possession of different parties. 

‘‘ It appears from all I could gather in the country, that on the after- 
noon of the above-mentioned day, l)etween 4 and 5 o’clock, an 
enormous detonation took place, which could be compared to a simul- 
taneous discharge of one hun<lred pieces of artillery. High on the 
horizon a snlfill cloud was visible, about ten times the siz^ 6f the sun ; 
otherwise the heaven was perfectly clear.- tlpon the detonation, tho 
cloud dispersed in a radiating manner, ami in the vacuity no flash was 
visible. Two or three seconds after the discharge a noise was heard, 
wdn'(th seemed to he caused as if waters or rocks were dashing one 
against another, and this lasted for nearly fifteen seconds ; and at 
last, with all traces of the cloud, entirely subsided. The labourers 
working in the fields near the spot, state that, for full half an hour 
afterwards, a smell of sulphur surrounded them. 

All the fragments were collected within the circumference of about 
1,200 yards : they vary in weight from a few ounces to large masses, 
one of which weighs 27 pounds. A Jewish publican who was quite 
close, took* up a fragment immediately on its falling down, and declares 
that it was cold like ice, but that his hands smelled of sulphur or 
garlic for two days subsequently. 

‘‘ The phenomenon was seen all directions of the compass, but at 
a distance, it appeared, instead of a mere cloud, like a ball of fire ; and 
the furthest distance from which it was reported to have been noticed, 
is about 80 English miles. ^ 

As this phenomenon occurred ab<mt the time when the late disas- 
trous Austrian campaign was about to caumience, it excited more tban 
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ordinary interest throughout Austria, and I doubt not but that a full 
Account of it will in due time be published by some of the Scientific 
Societies in the Empire. 

“ My specimen is 1 lb 4 ozs. 72 grs. in weight and 8 to 9| inches in 
circunjfcrence^j^is I Jjelieve of a structure and composition similar to 
the Aerolite wiRh fell near Parnallee in February 1857/^ 


Lieutenant W.J. Williamson, and G. A. D. Anley, Esq., duly proposed 
at the last meeting, were balloted for and elected as ordinary members. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the February meeting. * 

Colonel J. C. Brooke ; proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by 
Dr. J. Ewait. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Blair Reid, Governor- General's Agent at Chumla; 
proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

E. V. Westmacott, Esq., C. S., B. A., Assistant Commissioner, Man-"' 
bhoom ; proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Alfred Woodley Croft, Esq., Professor, Presidency College ; proposed 
by J. B. Branson, Esq., seconded by Mr. II. F. Blanford. . 

John Anderson Paul, Esq., Exchange Ilall; proposed by J. H. 
Branson, Esq., seconded by Mr. II. F. Blanford 

Letters from Dr. II. Bird and Lt. II. Trotter, intimating their desire 
to withdraw from the Society weie recorded. 

An Ethnological Report of the Government of the Straits Settlement 
was submitted. 

In connection w'ith the proposed Ethnographic Congress, Dr. Cleg- 
horn exhibited five photographs by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, 
illustrating the aborigines of the Himalaya and adjacent countries, who 
occasionally find their way to Simla. The Kanaits of the Hill States 
and the Ouddecs of Kangra were represented in their proper costume. 
The most interesting group contained the figures of a Lama fi*om 
Lhassa and a North Tibetan from ^Zauskar, rarely seen at that 
sanatorium. ,, * 

The receipt of the following communications was announced — 

1. Frojn Baboo Gopee Nath Sen, Abttract of Hourly Meteorolo- 
gical Observations made at the Surveyor GenjeraFs Office in Septem- 
cr last. 
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2. From H. Bloclimann, Esq., M. A. 

“ Notes on Sberajuddaulah and tlie town of Moorshedabad, taken 
from a Persian manuscript of the Tariklii-i-Mansun.** 

3. From F. S. Growse, Esq., M. A, Oxon B. 0. S. 

Philological Notes.’* 

4. From Professor E. Von Sclila^intweit. 

“ Notes in reference to the question of the origin of the aboriginal 
tribes of India.” 

5. From J. Beanies, Escp, C. S. 

“ Furtil^er Notes on the derivation of ‘ Oin and A^nen.* 

Library. 

The following arc the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in September last. 

Fxesentations, 

* ^ Tlie names of Donors in Capitals, 

Dio Fossilcn Mollusken dos Tertiar-Beckens von Wien, by Dr. M. 
Biirncs (Band. IT. Nos. 5 and C. Bivalve). — The Author. 

Procecdmgs of the Delhi Society (in Persian). — The Society. 

A Treatise on Cultivation (in Persian).— The Delhi Scientific 
Society. 

Catalogue of the American Philosophical Society’s Library, Part 2. — 
The Society. 

IL‘iso dor ()t‘storreicliischen Fregatte Novara um die Erdo in den 
Jahreii, 1857-»^)8-59, u liter den Befehlen des Commodore B. Von Wiil- 
lerstorf-TJrbair. Nautisoh-Physicalischer Thcil. — The Author. 

An Index to Aitchison’s Treatises, Engagements and Sunnuds. — 
The Government or Bengal. 

Ditto ditto.— T he Foreign Office. 

A Manual of Mahomcdan Civil Law in Canaresc by Lieut. B. A Cole, 
— The Author. 

Hindu Social Laws and habits viewed in relation to health, by 
Baboo Kony Lall Dey. — The AbTuoii. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard College, No. 1 : 0||hiuridi» and Astrophytidae, by Professor 
T. Lyman. — The Museum. 

Ditto ditto No, 2; N. American Acalephas by Professor A. Agassiss.— 
Tub Author. 
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Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. — Professor Agassiz, 

Report on the Calcutta Cyclone ; by Lieut.-Col. J. E. Gastrell and 
11 F. Blanford, Esq. — The Government of Bengal. 

Extracts from Harrington’s Analysis of Bengal Regulations.— Tub 
Foreign OpfJIb. 

Abhandlungen der Koniglicben Academie der Wissensebaften zu 
Berlin, 1864. — Tub Academy of Science op Berlin. 

Observations on the functions of the liver by Dr. R. M’Donnell. — 
The Author. 

Catalogus Codicum Orientalium Bibliotheca^ Academias Juugduno- 
Batavse by P. Jong and M. J. de Goeje. — The Authors, 

Ichthycdogischer Boriclit liber eine iia^ph Spanien und Portugal un- 
ternommene Rcise by Dr. F. Steindachner. — The Author. 

The Progress of England ; a poem ; to which are added Notes on 
the organization of the British Empire. — The Editor, ^ 

Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. IX, Parts 3 and 4, Vol. X, 
Parts 1 to 3. — Tub Bengal Government. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. lY ; July, Auguft and Sep- 
tember, 1866 : — The Society. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 87, 88. — Tub Society. 

Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, Vol. I, Part 2 : — 
The Society. 

Journal Asiaticiue, Vol. IV, No. 15, Vol. VII, Nos. 24, 27, 
Vol. VIII, No. 28, sixth series : — The Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XV, Nos. 8^3, 86. — The 
Royal Society cp LondOn. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXIX, Part 3 : — 
The Society. 

Bijdragen Taal-land-en Volkcnkunde van Nedcrlaiidsch Indie, Vol. 
I, Parts 1 and 2, 3rd series. — The Society. 

Transactions of the Linnean Sbeiety of London, Vol. XXV, 
Part 2. — The Society. 

Journal of Sacred Literature, Vol. X, No. 19. — The Editors. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society, Zoology, Vol. 
VIIL Nos. 31, 32, 33.— The Society. 

Ditto ditto, Botany, Vol. IX, Nos. 36, 37, ditto ditto.-— The Society. 
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Sitzaugsberichte der K. Akademie der Wissenscliaften zii Miin- 
clien-; Vol. I, Parts 1 to 4; Vol. H, Parts 1, 2 ; — Tm Sooist^* 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 318, 319, 322 and 323.— Tub 
Editor. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Koj'al Society of London, Tol. 
CLIV, Part 3, Vol. CLV, Part 1 .--The SooiBTr. 

Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol, II, No. 34.— Thb Calcutta School 
Book Society. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, (Pala^ontologia Indica), 
Vol. IVj^art 1, — Tils Government or India. 

Ditto ditto, Vol, IV. Part I. — The Government of Bengal. 

Ditto ditto, Vol. IV. Part T : — The Superintendent op tub Geolo- 
gical Survey. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Province of Oudh 
fbr 1864-65. — The Government op Bengal. 

Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, for 1864, 
1865. — The Government of Bengal. 

Selection from the Records of Bengal Government, No. 42. — Tub 
Government op Bengal. 

Return shewing the operations of the Income Tax Act in the 
K. W. P. for 1864-65.— The Government op Bengal. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. IV, 
Parts 5, 6. — The Royal Institution. 

Selection from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 96. — 
The Government of Bombay. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. II, Part I. — The Society. 

Bulletin de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 3 to 6, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 6, Vol. IX, Nos. 1 to 4. : - 
The Academy. 

Memoires de TAcademie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. IX, Nos. 1 to 7, •Vol. X, Nos. 1 to 2. — The Imperial Academy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. X, 
Nos. 4, 6. — The Royal GeoHrathioal Society. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, Vol. 
XXXIV, — The Society. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey India, Vol. IV, Pait 8, Vol. V, 
Parts 1, 2, 3. — The Supbriktbndent op the Geological Survey. 
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Oatalogne of the Organic remains belonging to the Echinodermata 
in the Mu^um of the Geological Survey of India. — Thb Same. ^ 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlluidischen Gesellschaft, Yol. XX, 
Part ^ : — The Editoe. 

Annual Report, with Tabular Statements for the year 1865, on the 
condition and management of the Jails in the N. W. P. — The Govt. 
N. W. P. 

Nyt Jdagazin for Naturvidenskabeme* Yol, XIII, Part 4, Yol. 
XIY, Part 1. — The Editoes. 

Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets Aarsberitning, 
1863. — The Univeesity of Cheisyiania, , 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Yols. YII, YIII, and IX, 
Part\. — The Academy. 

Transactions of the Royal, ditto ditto, Yol. XXI Y, Antiquities, 
Parts 3, 4, 5, *6 and 7. — Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto. Science, Parts 4, 5, 6. — Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto, Polite Literature, Parts 2, 3. — Ditto ditto. 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
1st October, 1864 to SMth September, 1865. —The Goveenment op 
Benoal. * 

Report (General) on the Revenue Survey Operations of the Bengal 
Presidency for ^1864-65.— Foreign Department. 

Selection from the Records of Government N. W. P. Part XLIY. — 
The Goveri^ment of Bengal. 

Selections from the Revenue Records for 1818-20. — The Same. 

Monatsbefichte der Kouiglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, for 1865. — The Academy op Science, Berlin. 

Compilation from Rollins^ Ancient History, with additions ; trans. 
lated into Urdu Xo. 9. — The Scientific Society of Alighur. 

Selection from the Records of the Government of India, (Foreign 
Department) No. 5. — The Government of India. 

Auctores Sanscrita, Yol. I, Parts 1, 2.— .The Sanscrit Text 
Society. 

Recueil de Yoyages et de Memoirea, public par la Societe de Geo- 
graphie, Yol. YII. — The Society. 

Fyzabad Settlement Report, Nos. 1 to 3. — ^By P. Caenegt, Esq.— 
The Author. 
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Beport (Annual) of the Dispensaries of N. W. P. for 1865 ,— Thb 
Gotbbnhent op the N. W. P. 

FxtAanges, 

The Athenaeum for July, August, September and October, ft66, 
The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Sciences, Vol. XXXI, 
Nos. 214, 215, Vol. XXXII, No. 216. 

m Fiirckmcs. 

Cowasjee Pattell’s Chronology. 

Les Beligions et les. Philosophies dans TAsie Centrale by M, V E. 
Gobineau. 

The Ferns of British India, Part 14, by Capt. R. H. Boddome. 
Sanscrit Worterbuch, Part 81. • 

Sketches in India ; by Capt. A. N. Scott. 

La Maha Bhamta, by H. Fauche, Yols. IV. and V. ^ 

The Kamil of El Mubarrad, Part 2, by W. Wright, Esq. 

Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, Part 60. 

Essay on the Sacred language, writing and religion of the Parsees ; 
by Dr. M. Haug. 

Gunther’s Zoological Records, Vol. II. 

Dictionary of British Indian Dates. 

Idylls from the Sanscrit ; by R. T, H. Oriflitli, 

Reeve’s Conchologia Iconics, Parts 258 and 259. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History ; Vol. XVII, Nos. 164, 
105, 100, 107. 

Comptes Rendus de 1’ Academic des Sciences, Tom. LXIII. 
Nos. 2 to 19. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. New 
Series, Vol. VI, Parts 1, 2, 3. 

Journal des Savants, July, August, September and October, 186& 
The Quarterly Review, Vol. CXIX, Nos. 289, 240. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, from 15th July to Ist November, 1866< 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologic, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

Journal of the American Society of Sciences and Arts, Vol. XVII*. 
Nos. 124, 125. 

Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. IV, No. 4. 
The Ibis ; A Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. II, Nos, 7, 8. 
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Anntiaire des deux Mondes; Histoire Generale des divers Etats 
Vol. XII>r 1864-65. 

Annalen der Phjsifc und Chemie, Band OXXV, Stiick 12. 

Tfte iidian Medical Gazette, Nos. 10 and 11. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 125, for Septem- 
ber, 1866. 

The Edinburgh Eeview, Vol. OXXIV, No. 254. 

.The Annals of Indian Medical Science, %os. 19, 20 and 21. 

The London and Edfnhnrgh Philosophical Magazine and Journal 
of Science, Vol. XXXII, No. 217. 
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On xhb 31st Dscbubeb, 18G6. 



LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


The * distingaishos Non- Subscribing and the f Non-Resident Members. 


Date of Election. 

1847 June 

2. 

1860 Dec. 

5. 

1865 June 

7. 

1860 July 

4. 

1862 April 

2. 

1862 April 

4. 

1859 Fob. 

2. 

1866 Jan. 

0. 

1852 July 

7. 

1864 May 

4. 

1860 Oct. 

B. 

1861 May 

1. 

1865 Jan. 

11. 

1843 Sept. 

4. 

1866 July 

4. 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

p* 

4 . 

1861- Sept. 

4. 

1861 July 

3. 

1864 Deo. 

7. 

1855 July 

4. 

1861 Feb. 

6. 

1826 Sept.' 

6. 

1835 Oct. 

7. 

1865 Nov. 

1. 


fAbhott, Brigdi’.-Oenl. J., Royal 
Artillery. 

Abdool LuteefjKban Bahadur, Mau- 
lavi. 

Agabeg, J. Esq. 
f Ahmad Khan, Saied, Bahadur. 
fAitchison, 0. U. Esq., C. S. 
tAitchison, J. E. T. Esq., M. D. 
^Alabaster, C. Esq. 
f Allan, Major A. S. 

Allen, C. Esq., B. C. S. 
fAlcxander, N. S. Esq., C. S. 

Amir Ali Khan, Munshi. 

Anderson, Dr. T., F. L. S. 
Anderson, Dr. J., F. L. S. 

* Anderson, Lieut. -Col. W., Bengal 
Artillery. 

f Andcison, A. Esq. 

Anderson, W. Esq. 
fAnley, W. A. D., Esq. 

Asghur Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab. 
^♦‘Asphar, J. J. T. H. Esq. 
fAtkinson, E. F. T. Esq. 

Atkinson, W. S. E?,q., M. A., F.*L, S. 
fAusten, Capt. H. H. O., H. M.’s 
24th Foot, Surv. Genl.’s Dept. 
Avdall, J. Esq. 

♦Baker, Col. W. E., Bengal Engineers. 
Ball, V. Esq. Geol. Survey. 


Dinapore 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Allyghur 

Lahore 

Umritsar 

China 

Allahabad 

Europe 

Purncah 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Fyzabad 

Calcutta 

Sarun 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Jaunpore 

Calcutta 

Dehra Dhoon 
Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 
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Date of Election. 


1866 Sept. 

6 . 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1864 May 

4. 

1866 Jan. 

17. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

1860 July 

4. 

1838 Jan. 

3. 

1859 May 

4. 

1861 Feb. 

0 . 

1849 June 

6. 

1864 Sept. 

7. 

1841 April 

7. 

1861 Sept. 

• 4. 

1847 Aug. 

4. 

1830 Sept. 

1. 

1862 Dec. 

3. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

1862 June 

4. 

1862 July 

2. 

1864 Nov. 

2. 

1840 July 15. 

1864 May 

4. 

1846 Mar. 

4. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1857 Mar. 

4. 

1859 Ang. 

3. 

1864 April 

6. 

1857 Aug. 

2. 

18.59 Aug. 

3. 

1866 June 

6. 

1859 (Vt. 

12. 

18.54 Nov. 

1. 

1865 May 

3. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

1860 Oct. 

3. 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

1862 Jan. 

15. 

1866 April 

4. 

1847 June 

2. 


Ballard, Lieut.-Col. H., C. 3. 
Banerjea, Bev. K., M. 

Barry, Dr. J. B, 

Barton, Rev. J. 

fBasevi, Capt, J. P., Roval Engineers. 
*Batten, Gt. H. M. Esq., B. 0. S. 
♦Batten, J. H. E.sq., B. C. S. 
Bayley, E. C. E^q., B. C. S. 
Bayley, S. C. Esq., B. C. S. 
Boadon, Hon^ble Sir Cecil, B. C. S. 

t Beanies, J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Beanfoi-t, F. L. Esq., B. C S. 
♦Beavan, Lieut. R. C., late 62iul 
B. N. 1. 

Beckwith, J. Esq., 

♦Benson, Lieut.-Col. R. 
fBernard, C. E. Esq., B. C. S. 
Beverley, H. Esq., C. S. 
fBhau Daji, Dr. 

Bliola Nath Mullick, Balm. 
Bhoodcb Mookerjee, ]3ahu. 

♦Birch, Major-General Sir R. J. H., 
K. C. B. 

Bird, Dr. R., Civil Surgeon. 
♦Blagrave, Major T. C., 2()th Regt., 
B. N. I. 

Blane, Lieut.-Col. S. J. 

Blaiiford, H. F. Esq., A. R. S. M , 
F. G. S. 

tBlanford, W. T. Esq., A. R. S. M.. 

F. G. S. Geol. Snrv. 

Blochniann, II. Esq., M. A. 

♦Bogle, Lieut. -Col. Sir A., Kt. 

Bolie Chand Singh, Babu. 

Bourkc, W. M. Esq. 

♦Bowring, L. B. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Boycott, Dr. T., B. M. S, 
tBradford, C. W. V. Esq. 

♦Brandis, Dr. D. 

Brandreth, Hon’ble J E. L. 
Branson, et. H. A. Esq. 

♦Briggs, Major D. 
f Broderick, H. C. Esq., M. D. 


♦Brodie, Capt. T., 5tli Regt., B. N. 1. 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Debra Dhoon 
Europe 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
f Motehary 
I Chuinparun 
Calcutta 

Europe 

Alii pore 

Europe 

Nagpore 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Chiusiirah 

Europe 

Howrah 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Hooghly 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe? 

Au^r W. 
Mulwa Central 
India Horse 
Europe 
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Date of ElCi^ tion 

1866 17. 

1860 Nov. 7. 
1866 Feb. 7. 
1866 June 6. 
1866 June 6. 
1863 Aug. 5. 

1856 Sept. 3. 

1860 June 6. 

1859 Sept. 7. 
1863 June 3. 

1860 Jan. 3. 

1865 Nov. ’1. 

1860 Oct. 3. 
1863 Aug. 5. 
1863 April 1. 

1863 June 3. 

1864 May 4. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1862 April 2, 
1851 Mar. 5. 

1860 Dec. 5. 

1857 Mar. 4. 

1866 May 2 
1866 Jan. 17 

1861 July 3 

1866 Feb. 7 

1862 April 2 
1847 June 

1861 Mar. 6 

1865 May 3 
1861 Nov. 6 
1864 July 6 
1856 June 4 
1861 June 6 

1863 Feb. 4 

1863 June 3 

• 

1861 Mar. 6 

1862 May 7 


, Brown, Lient.-Col. D. 
fBrowne, Capt. Horace A. 

Browne, Rev. J. Cave 
f Brownfield, C. Esq. 

Buckle, Dr. H. B., C. B. 

Bunkim Chunder Chatter jee, B. A. 
Bfibu. 

Busheerooddin, Sultan Mohammad. 

t Campbell, C. J. Esq., C. E. 
Campbell, Dr. A. 

Campbell, Hon’ble G*. 
fCarnac, J. H. Rivett, Esq., B. C. S. 
fCarnegy, P. Esq. 
t Christian, J. Esq. 
fChunder Nath Roy, Cowar. 

C leghorn, Dr. H. 
fCleiacntson, E. W. Esq. 
tciine, G. W. Esq. L.LD. F. G. S. 
f Coekburn, J. F. Esq., C. E. 

Colles, J. A. P. Esq., M. D. 
*Colviii, J H. B. Esq., B. C. S. 

•f CooptM’, F. H. Esq , B. C. S. 
^Cowell, E B Esq., M. A. 

*Cox, W. If. Esq. 

Crawford, J. A. Esq., C. S. 
*Crockctt, Oliver, R. Esq. 

fDaly, N. Esq. 

*Dalrymplo, F. A. E. Esq., C. S. 
tDalton. Lieut.-Col. E. T., 9th Regt. 
B. N. I. 

fDavey, N. T. Esq., Revenue Survey. 

Davies, C Esq. 
fDavies, R. H. Esq , B. C. S. 
fDebendra Mnllick, Babu. 
fDeBourbel, Major R., Bengal Engrs. 
“^^Denison, His Excellency Sir W, 
K. C. B. 

fDeo Narain Singh, Hon’ble Rajah. 
fDepree, Capt. G. C., Royal Artillery 

’^Devereux, Hon’ble H. B., B C. S. 
fDhiinpati Sinha Dooghur, Roy 
Bahadur. 


Amherst 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Gowhatty 

Calcutta 

Barripore 

Ihinsurah 

Delhi • 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Nagpore 
Fyzabad 
Monghyr 
Natore 
Calcutta 
Moulmein 
Nagpore 
Kurhurbari 
Colliery 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Lahore 
Europe 
Europe 
Calcutta 
China 

Myanoung 
Burma 
Europe 
Chota Nag- 
pore 
Dacca 
Rotasghur 
Oudh 
Calcutta 
Assam 

Europe 
Benares 
Chota Nag- 
pore 
Europe 

Azimgunge 
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Date of Election. 

1853 sTpt. 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1854 July 5. 

1864 Dec. 7. 

1860 Jan. 4. 

1861 May 1. 
1857 May 6. 
1840 Oct. 7. 
1863 May 6. 

1865 Feb. 1. j 
1846 Jan. 7. | 
1859 Nov. 2. 
1863 April 1. 
1856 Mav. 5. 

1851 Nov. 1. 

18^ Jan. 9. 
1856 Aug. 6. 
1863 Oct. 7. 

1862 Aug. 6. 

1865 June 7. 
1851 May 7. 
1 S(j 3 Jan. 15. 
1865 Aug. 2. 

1859 Oet 12. 

1860 Mar. 7. 
1865 April 5. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1863 Dec. 2. 
1863 June 3. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1859 Oct. 12. 
1859 Dec. 7. 
1849 Sept. 6. 


1866 Jan. 17. 
1864 Aug. 11. 
1859 Aug. 3. 


Dickens, Lieut. -Ool, C. H. 

Digumber Mitra, Bdbu. ' 

* Douglas, Lieut .-Col. C. 
tDrummond, Hon’blc E., B. C. S. 
*Dunlop, H. G. Esq. 

fDuka, Dr. T. 

*Earle, Capt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. 
*Eatwell, Dr. W. C. B. 

* Edgeworth, M. P. Esq., B. C. S. 
tEdgar, J. W. Esq., B. C S. 
tEgertoii, P. H. Esq., B. C. S. 
*Klliott, Walter, Esq., M C. S. 
tElliott, 0. A. Esq., B. C. S. 

i Ellis, Hon’ble K. S., C. S., C. B. 
*Ellis Lient.-Col. B. 11. W.. 23rd 
Rogt. B. N. 1. 

fElpbiustone, Capt M. W 4th Regt. 
B. N. I. 

fErskine, Hon’ble C. J., Bombay C. S. 
*Erskine, Major W. C. B. 

Ewart, Dr. J. 

*Eyrc, Col. Vincent, C. B. 

Fawcus, Dr. J. 

Fayrer, Dr. J., B. M. S. 
f Fodd(*n, Francis, Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Fenn, S. Esq. I 

fFishcr, A. Esq. 

*Fitzwilliam. lloirble W. S. 

* Fleming, Dr. J. M. 29th P. N. T. 
j f Forrest, R. Esq., Civil Engineer. 

t Forsyth, Lieut J. 
t Forsyth, T. D. Esq., C. B. 
t Fro re, His Excellency Sir H. Bartle, 
K. C. B., B. C. S. 
f Fuller, Capt. A. R. 
fFurlong, Major J. G. R.. 

Futtch Ali, Maulavi. 
fFytchc, Lieut.-Col. A. 70th Regt. 
Br N. I. 

G. M. Tagore, Esq. 
fGarrett, C. B. Esq., C S. 

Gastrell, Lieut.-Col. J, E., 13tli j 
Regt. N. L, Rev. Survey. 1 


Calcutta 

Calcutta*’ 

Europe 

All ah abaci 

Europe 

Simla 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Cachar 

Uinritsar 

Europe 

Futtehghur 

Madi as 

Europe 

Lahore 

Bombay 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

China 

Europe 

Eiiroj)e 

Etwali 

Nag pore 

Lahore 

Bombay 

Lahore 

Agra 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Chaprah 

Calcutta 
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I>atc of Election. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1842 Sept. 2. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
1862 July 2. 
1864 Dec. 5. 

1862 Feb. 5. 

1863 Nov. 4. 

1859 Dec. 7. 

1860 Jan. 4. 

1860 July 4. 

1866 June 6. 

1861 Sept.* 4. 

1860 Nov. 7. 
1849 Aug. 1. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1862 Feb. 5. 

1847 June 2. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1863 Juno 3. 
18.55 Mar. 7. i 
1828 Nov. 12. 
1847 May 5. 

1859 Oct. 12. 
18(»6 Nov. 7. 
1863 Mar. 4. 
1862 Oct. 8. 

1860 Oct. 3. 


1861 Feb. 6. 
1864 Nov. 2. 

1859 Oct. 12. 
1848 May 3. 

1862 Aug. 6. 
1866 April 4, 
18.59 Aug. 3. 

1853 July 6. 

1854 Mar. 1. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1860 May 2. 
185;) Sept. 7. 

1863 July 1. 


*Oeogliegan, J. Esq., B. 0. S, 
fG-iles, A. H. Esq. 

* Gladstone, W. Esq. 

*Goodeve, E. Esq., M. D. 

Gordon, J. D. Esq., C. S. 
tGooroochurn Dass Babu. 
fGourdoss Bysack, Babu. 

I Go wan. Major J G. 

^^'Grant, Sir J. P., K. C. B. 

Grant, T. R. Esq. 

Grey, Hon’ble W., B. C S. 
fGribble, T. W. Esq., B. C. S. 
fGriffin, L. Esq., B. 0. S. 
t Griffith, R. T. H. Esq. 

Grote, A. Esq., B. C S., F. L. S. 
fGrowse, F. S. Esq., B. C. S. 
*Guthrie, Col. C. S., Bengal Engrs. 

♦Hall, F. E. Esq., M. A., D. C. L. 
t Hamilton, Capt. T. C. 

♦Hamilton, Ool. G. W. 
fllamiltoii, K. Estp 
*naimltou,SirR N E.,Bart.,B. C. S. 
♦Hannyngtou, Col. J. C., 63rd llegt. 
N, T. 

♦Havdie, Dr. G. K. 

1 Hareudra Krishna Kumar. 

I Ilavi Dass Dutt, Babu. 

1 ♦IlariiigtoD, Hon’ble IT. B. 

I f Harris, E. B. Esq., C. S. 


fllarrison, A. S. Esq., B. A. 

Hatton, C. W, Esq. 

I tHaughton, Lieut -Col J. C., C. S. I 
*lIearsay,Maj.-Gl. Sir J. B , K. C. B. 
flleoley, Vi. h. Esq., C. S. 

Henry, N. A. Esq. 

Hcnesscy, J. B. N. Esq. 

1 fHerschel, W. J. Esq., B. C. S. * 

I *Hichen8, Lieut. W., Bengal Engrs, 
j Hicks, J. G. Esq. 
j Hobliouse, C. P. Hon’blc B. C. S. 
f Hopkinson, H. Lieut.-Col. H. 
fHome, C. Esq., C. S. 


Europe 
Dinajpore 
Europe 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Jungipore 
Jahanabad 
Sirhind Divi- 
sion, Umbala 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Sasseeram 
Lahore 
Benares 
Calcutta 
Mynpoorie 
Europe 

Europe • 

Moulmein 

Europe 

Bf)ml)ay 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

E I. Railway 

Rohuee W. 

Deoghur 

Behar. 

CaicMitta 

Julpigorie 

Europe 

Berhampore 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Midnapore 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Assam 

Mynpoorie 
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Date of £l(Kstlon. ^ 

I860 iSIr, 7. 

1863 Jan, 15. 
1866 Jan. 17. 
1866 Feb. 7. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

1860 Jan. 4. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1853 Dec. 7. 

1864 Sept. 7. 

1861 Jan. 9. 
J841 April 7. 
1851 Apiil 2. 

1861 Dec. 4. 

1864 Sept. 7. 
1845 Dec. 3. 
1866 Feb. 7. 
1847 June 2. 

1862 Mar. 5. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1865 June 7. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

1858 Feb. 3. 

1863 July 1. 

1850 Apiil 3. 

1861 Dec. 15. 

1862 Jan. 15. 

1839 Mar 6. 
1861 Mar. 6. 

1863 Sept. 2. 

1851 Dec. 3. 

1864 Feb. 3. 

1852 April 7. 

1859 Dec. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1856 Feb. 6, 

1860 Jan. 4 

1861 Nov. 6 

1862 Dec. 3 
1835 Oct. 7 
1864 Nov. 2 

1866 May 2 
1828 July 2 


Hoveuden, Major J. J., Ben'»alEngrs. 
Howell, M. S. Esq., C. S. 
t Hughes, Lieut. W. G-. 

Hoyle, Gr. W. Esq. 

flrvine, W. Esq., C, 3. 
t Lines, Major J. J. M. 

Irwin, Valentine, Esq., 0. 8. 
t Isliureepras^dSinba, Bahadur, Rajah . 

Jackson, Hon’ble E. 

Jackson, Hon’ble L. S., B. 0. 8. 
Jackson, W. B. Esq., B. C. S- 
eTadfiva Krishna Singha, Bubu. 
James, Major H. R., C. B. 

Jardine, R. Esq., C. S. 
t Jerdon, Dr. T. 0., M. M. S. 
t Johnson, W H. Esq, 

Johnstone, J. Esq. 

* Johnstone, Capt. J , Assistant Coni- 
inisbioner. 

Jones, R. Esq. 

fJoykissen Ddss Bahadur, Rajah. 

Kadar Nath Mookerjec. 
Kaliprosonno 8ingha, Bdbu. 

*Kane, H. S. Esq., M. D. 

*Kay, Rev. W., D. D. 
tKempson, M. Esq., M. A. 
fKing, W. Esq., Jr., Gcol. Survey. 

’’^Laidlay, J. W. Esq. 

’“Laiiig, Hon’ble S. 

Lane, T. B. B. C. S. 
fLayard, Major F. P. 
t Leeds, H. Esq ,Conservator of Forests. 
Lees, Major W. N , LL. D. 
Leonard, H. Esq., C E. 
fLewin, Capt. T. H, 

*Liebig, Dr. G. Von., B. M. S. 

Lindsay, E. J. Esq. 
t Lloyd, Capt. M. 

Lobb, S. Esq., M. A. 

Loch, Hon’ble G., B. C. S. 

Locke, H H. Esq. 
t Lovett, Lieut. B. 

♦Low, Major-General Sir J., K. C. B 


Calcutta 

Shajehanpore 

Martaban 

Calcutta 

Muzafernagar 

Lahore 

Narail, Jessoro 
Benares 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Mussoorie 

Debra 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Allyghur 

Bhowaiiipore 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Bareilly 

Madras 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Bhagulpore 

Buriuah 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Touiighoo 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Punjab 

Europe 
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Date of Klection. 



1866 Jan. 

17. 

fLow, James, Esq., G. T. S. 

Debra Dhoon 

1861 April 

3. 

*LuiuS(len, Major P. S. 

Europe 

1854 Nov. 

1. 

*Lushington, F. A. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1866 Mar. 

7. 

fMacdonall, A. P. Esq. 

Monghyr 

1866 June 

6. 

fMacdonald, Capt. J. Staff Corps. 

Chandu Divi- 
sion, Nagporo 

1848 April 

5. 

fMaclagan, Lieut.-Col.E., F. K. S. E 

Lahore 

1866 Jan. 

17. 

fMaegregor, Lieut. C. 

Buxa 

1865 Nov. 

1. 

Mackenzie, A. Esq., C. S. 

Calcutta 

1868 Jan. 

15. 

Maine, Hon'ble H. S. 

Calcutta 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Mair, D. K. Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta 

1866 Mar. ^ 

1. 

Malleson, Major G. B. 

Calcutta 

1862 Sept." 

3. 

Mallet, F. E. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1860 July 

4. 

fMan, E. G. Esq. 

Burdwan 

1862 Nov. 

3. 

Manickjec Eustomjee, Esq. 

Calcutta 

1861 June 

5. 

fMan Sinlia Bahadur, Maharajah. 

Oudh 

1864 Aug. 11. 

*Maiks, Eev. J. Ebenezer. 

Europe 

1850 Jan. 

2. 

*Marshman, J. C. Esq. 

Europe 

1866 July 

4. 

Mathews, J. H. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

tMartin, T. Esq., C. E. 

G owhatty 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

*McClclhind, Dr. J. 

Europe 

1837 Oct. 

4. 

fMcLeod, Hon’bleD. F., C. B., B. C. S. 

Lahore 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

fMedlicott, H. B. Esq., F. G. S. 

Gwalior 

1861 Feb. 

6 

tMelville, Capt. A. B., late 67th N. I. 
Siirv. Genl.’s Dept. 




Gwalior 

1856 Nov. 

7. 

*Mi(1dletoii, J. Esq. 

Europe 

185 J April 

3. 

=»^Mills, A. J. M. Esq., B. C. S. 

Euro])e 

1847 April 

7 

*Monev, D. J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1856 Feb. 

6. 

Money, J. W. B. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 July 

5. 

fMorland, Major J. 

Umballa 

1854 Dec. 

6. 

(-Morris, G. G. Esq., B. C. S. 

J essore 

1864 June 

1. 

fMonla Bukhsh, Khan Bahadur, 
Maulvi 

Patna 

1837 July 

5. 

*Muii, J. Esq. 

Europe 

1854 Oct. 

11. 

Muir, Hon’ble W., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

fM array, Lieut. W. G., G8th N. I. 

Mussoorid 

1862 July 

2. 

t Napier, His Excellency Major-Genl. 
Sir E., K. C. B. 

Bombay 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

*Newinarch, Major C. D. 

Europe 

1865 Feb. 

1. 

fNewul Kishwar, Moonshee. 

Lucknow 

1852 Sept. 

1. 

♦Nicholls, Capt. W. T., 24th Eegi- 
ineiit, M N. I. 

Europe 

1863 Sept. 

2. 

Nonuan, Major F. B. 

Calcutta 

1863 Jan. ! 

16. 

Noiinaii, Ilon’ble J. P. 

alcutta 
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Ptitc r)f Eleetton. 

18(»0 June 

4. 

1851 June 

4. 

?804 Dec. 

7. 

1800 July 

4. 

1837 June 

7. 

1847 Feb. 

10. 

1804 Mar. 

2. 

1802 May 

7. 

1800 Feb. 

1. 

1804 Mai. 

2 

i8<>r) 8<‘pt. 

0. 

183.^> July 

1 

18<>4 Nov, 

2. 

] S<i2 (b;t. 

8. 

Is;i0 Mar. 

0. 

1800 clan. 

4. 

18-25 Mar. 

9. 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

1804 Feb. 

3. 

1802 April 

2, 

1853 April 

0. 

1840 Stq)t. 

5. 

18\50 Mar. 

5. 

1804 May 

4. 

iS37 Feb. 

1. 

1805 July 

6. 

1^00 Jan. 

17. 

1800 Mar. 

7. 

1804 Doe. 

7. 

1857 Juno 

7. 

1857 Aug. 

6. 

1803 April 

1. 

1804 Dec. 

7. 

1803 May 

6. 

i SO.i Feb. 

1. 

1847 Dec. 

1. 

1800 Dec. 

5. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1805 June 

7. 

1859 Feb. 

2. 

1850 Aug. 

0. 

1801 Dec. 

4. 


t Oldham, C. Esq , Geological Survey. 
Oldham, T. Esq., LL. 1)., F. R. 
Onslow, I). B. Esq. 

Onnshy, M. H. E-iq. 
*0‘SlianghiJossy, Sir W, B. 

^Ousely, Major AV. 11. 

Palmer, Dr. W, J. 

Partridge, S. B. Esq., M. D. 
fPcaipo, Major G. G. 
tPfllew, F. II. Es(j., C. S. 
fPeppc, J. II. Esq. 
j'PJia’y nq Lt.-Col. A P , C B. 

Phc;n,lIou’hlo J. B. 
i Pooliii Bohiiry Sen, Balm. 

Pratt, Veii'bleArehtloacoiiJ.H.jM.A. 
Preonath Sftt, Babu. 

^'Piiiisep, C. K. Esq. 

Prosoniio Coomar Tagore, Bnbu. 
fPullan," Lieut. A., G. T. Survey. 

Baban, Li out. -Col. 11. 

Badlia Nath Sikdar, Babu. 
llajendra Diitt. Balm. 

Kajeiidalabi Mitra, Babu. 
llaindualh Bose, Babu. 
liaiii^uath Tagore, Babu. 
fliainsden, Lieut. W. 0. 

Balt lay, A. Esq. 

tBeid, II. S. Esq. 
tBiehaidsoii, 11. J. Esq., 0 S. 

Bidden, lloii'ble 11. B., B. C. S. 
fJloberts, lloiidde A. A., B. C. S. 
tBo bertson, C. Es(j , C. S. 
t Bob orison, E. S. Es(p 
f Robertson, II. D. Es<p, C. S. 

Bubiiison, S. II. Esq. 

*Bogcrs, Capt. T. E. 

Boss, J. M. Esq. 

llirbsell, A. E. E.sq., B. C. S. 

fSarodaprosad Mookerjee, Babu. 
Salisebunder Boy Mahaiajuh. 
Satyasharana Ghosul, Bajah. 

tSaundcrs, C. B. Esq., B. 0. S. 


Madras 

Calcutta 

Barraekpora 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras • 
Burrisal 
Gya 

Rangoon 
Gdcutia 
B«m hampore 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Debra Dhoou 

Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta" “ 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Cawn]>ore 
Hidgeiec Kar 
tee 
Oiulh 
Gya 

Cahmtta 

Panjfib 

Nyiio Tal 

Azirnghur 

Sahariinporo 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Hoogly 

Baraset 
Krishnagur 
Bhookylas, 
Calcutta 
I Mysore 
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Pate of Election. 

1864 June 1. *Saunders, J. O’B. Esq. 

1854 Dec. 6. fSaxton, Lt.-Col. G. H., F. G. S., 
38th M. N. I. 

1854 May 2. Schiller, F. Esq. 

1860 Feb. 1. *Scott, Col. E. W. S. 

1859 Aug. 3. tScott, W. H. Esq. 

1866 Jan. 17. *Seaton, Lieut. G. 

1863 Sept. 3. Saina Churn Sirkar, B^bu. 

1860 July 4. tShelverton, G. Esq. 

1866 Sept. 5. Sherer, Capt. F. S. 

1845 Jan. 14. *Shcrwill, Lt.-Col. W. S., 66th Bcgi- 
mentB, N.I., F. G. S., F. B. G. S. 

1863 April 1. Showers, Major C. L. 

1864 Feb. * 3. Shumbhoonath Pundit, Hon’ble. 
1866 June 6. Sime. J. Esq., B. A. 

1864 Sept. 7. fSladen, Capt. E. B. « 

1866 June 6. fSmart, B. B. Esq. 

1865 July 5. Smith, D. Boycs, Esq., M. D. 

1856 Feb. 6. * Smith, Col. J. F. 

1866 May 2. fSoorut Nauth Mullick, Baboo. 

1854 Sept. 6. Spankie, B. Esq., B. C. S. 

1864 Mar. 2. f Spearman, Lieut. II. B. 


1860 May 2. fStaunton, Major F. S., Beng. Engs. 
1843 Sept. 4 ^Stephen, Major J. G., 8th N. 1. 
1863 Jan. 15. Sterndale, B. A. Esq. 

1863 May 6. 1 Stevens, W. 11. Esq. 

1863 Sept. 2. Stewart, B. D. Esq. 

1864 April 6. fStewart, J. L. Esq. M. D. 

1861 Sept. 4. Stokes, Whitley, Esq. 

1863 Nov. 4. Stoliezka, Dr. F. 

1843 May 3. fStrachey, Lt.-Col. B., F. B. S. 
F L S ^ G S 

1859 Mar, 2. W.,Beng. Artillery. 

1861 Oct. 2. tS^<^<i6ruddin, Moonshi. 

1858 July 7. fS^^therland, H. C, Esq., B. C. S. 

1864 Aug. 11. Swinhoe, W. Esq. 

1865 Sept. 6. Tawney, C. H. Esq. 

186b April 5. f Taylor, B Esq. 

1860 May 2. fTemple, B. Esq., B. C. S. 

1859 Mar. 2. f Theobald, W. Esq., Jr., Geological 

Survey. 


Europe 

Gan jam • 

Calcutta 
Europe 
Dhera Dhoon 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Dhera Dhoon 
Gowhatty 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Mandalay 

Assam 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Howrah 

Agra 

Yangzaleen 
British Bur- 
mah 

Darjiling 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Futtyghur 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Govinghur 

Umritsiir 

Pundooah 

Backergunje 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Nagpore 

Thayet Myo 
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Date of Klection. 

1860 June 

6. 

1863 Mar. 

4. 

1855 June 

6. 

1853 Nov. 

21. 

1863 June 

4 

1847 June 

2. 

1863 May 

6. 

1862 July 

2. 

1865 July 

5. 

1865 July 

5. 

1S6J IMk 

5. 

1861 June 

5. 

1863 Mar. 

4. 

1841 Feb. 

3. 

1863 Feb. 

4. 

1864 Mar. 

2. 

1464 July 

6. 

1864 Sept. 

4. 

1863 May 

6. 

1860 May 

2. 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

1864 April 

6. 

1865 Nov. 

1. 

1861 May 

1. 

1863 Dec. 

2. 

1863 May 

6. 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

1803 Dec. 

2. 

1862 Jan. 

15*. 

1852 July 

7. 

1859 July 

6; 

1865 May 

3. 

1854 July 

6 . 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 


Thompson, J. G. Esq. 
tTliompson, Major G. H., Bengal 
Staff Corps. 

♦Thompson, Dv, T., M. D., F. R. S., 
F. L. S., F.R. G. S. * 
t Thornhill, C. B. F.q., B. 0 S.’ 
t Thornton, T. II. Esq. 

Thnillier, Lt. -Col. ILL., F.R. G S,, 
Bengal Artillery. 

Thnillier, Lt, H. R. 

♦'Thnrlow, Hon’hle T. J. 11. 
tTolbort, T. W. H. Esq., 0. S. 

Tonncrre, Dr. C. F. 

•fTrnTcns, Col. H D. 
tTioiulctt, J. D. Esq., C. S. 

^Trevelyan, Right Hon’ble Sir 0., 
K. C. B. 

Trevor, Hon’blo C. B., B. C. S. 
*Trevor, E. T. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Trevor, Lt. E. A. Royal Eng, 
fTrotter, Lieut. H. Bengal Eng. 

Tween, A. Esq., Geological Survey, 
t Tyler, Dr. J. 

tVanrenen, Capt. A. D , late 71st 

B. N. I. 

tVerchere, A. M., Esq., M. D. 
fVijayar^ma Gajapati Raj Munnia 
Sul tan Bahadur, Maharajah Mirza. 

Waldie, D. E.sq. 

fWalker, Lt.-Col. J. T.,Bom. Engrs, 
tWalker, A. G. Esq. 

♦Wall, P. W. Esq., C. S. 

Waller, Dr. W. K. 

Walters, Rev. M. D. C. 
tWard, G. E. Esq., B. C. S. 

♦Ward, J. J. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Wijirrand, R H. M. Esq., B. C. S. 
Waterhouse, Lieut. J., Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

♦Watson, J. Esq., B, C. S. 

♦Waugh, Major-General Sir A. S., 

C. B., F. R. S., F. R. G. S. 
Wheeler, J. T. Esq. 


Calcutta 

Hazareebaug 

Europe 
Allahabad 
Mnrvee, Punjab 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Panjab 

Calcutta 

Saugor 

Goorranualla, 

Lahore 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Meerut 

Calcutta 

Etah 


Lahore 

Kohat 

Vizianagaram 

Calcutta 
Dehra Dhoon 
Shahapur, Pan- 
jab 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Debra Dhoou 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 
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Date of Election. 


1864 Mar. 

2. 

Wilkinson, C. J. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

f Williams, Dr. C., H. M.’s 68tb Eegt. 

Rangoon 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

fWilson, W. L. Esq. 

Becrblioom 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

tWilmot, C. W. Esq. 

Deogliur 

1865 Feb. 

1. 

fWilmot; E. Esq. 

Delhi 

1866 Mar. 

7. 

tWise, Dr. J. F. N. 

Dacca 

1861 May 

7. 

Woodrow, H. Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

*Wortloy, Major A. H. P. 

Europe 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

Wylie, J. W. Esq,, Bambay C. S. 

Calcutta 

1855 April 

4. 

*Yonng, Lt.-Col. C. B. 

Europe 

1856 July 

2. 

*yule, Lt.>CoL H. 

Europe 
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LIST OF HOMOEARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1825 Mar. 

9. 

LV2G „ 

1. 

1821) July 

1. 

18;U Sept. 

7. 

ls:n „ 

7. 

1 Sd 1 Nov. 

5. 

]s:u „ 

5. 

ls:i5 May 

6. 

1S40 Mar. 

4. 

1 S t2 Feh. 

4. 

1S42 „ 

4. 

18 Id Mar. 

ao. 

1847 May 

5, 

1847 Sept. 

1. 

1847 Nov. 

u. 

1848 F(‘b. 

2. 

1848 Mar. 

8. 

IS.Ad Apiil 

G. 

1854 Aug. 

2. 

0.0 Mur. 

7. 

58 July 

(1. 

8 51) Mar. 

o 

8()0 „ 

7. 

8G0 Nov. 

/. 

8t;o „ 

7. 

^(h) „ 

7. 

8110 „ 

7. 

8(10 

7. 

18(10 „ 

7. 

l8G5 Sept. 

G. 


M. (xarcinde T'assy, Membre del’ Inst, 
Sir Jolm Phillippiirt. 

Count Dc Noc. 

Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. cle 1’ Aca- 
dt mie. 

Prof. C. Las'^cn. 

Sir J. F. W. nerscliel, F. R. S. 

(^ol. W. Jl. Sykes, F. K. S. 

Prof. Ijoa. 

M. Ileinaud, Memb. dc 1’ Instit., Prof. 

.Ic V Arabe. 

Dr. Ewald. 

lliglit Iloirblc Sir Edward Hyan, Kt. 
Prof. Julcs^Muld, Memb. del’ Instit. 
II is Higlniess llekckyau Bey, 

Col. W. Munro. 

Ilis Higlniess the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. 

[ Or. J. O. Hooker, R. N., F. R. S. 

I Prof. lT<'niy Piinceton. 

I Major (Icii.Sii II. C. Uawlinson, K. C. 

B., F. U. S., I). C. L. 

Ool. Sii Proby T. C.intley, K. C. B., 
F. Jl. S. 

RAja lltblhcikanta Dova, iSthadur. 

B. 11. llo<lgsoii, Es<j. ^ 
lIon’ld(‘ Sir J. W. Colvilc, Kt. 

I Pi of. !da\. Muller. 
aMoiis. Stanislas Julien. 

Col. Sir (jleor.;(‘ Everest, Kt., F. 11. S. 
Dr. Robert Wight. 

Edward Thomas, Esipiirc. 

Dr, Aloys Spronger. 

Dr. Albroeht Weber. 

Edward Blyth, Esipiirc. 


Paris 

London 

Paris 

B(Mini 

Bonn 

London 

London 

IMiiladelpliia 

Paris 

Gottingen 

London 

P.iris 

Egypt 

London 

Moorsliedabad 
London 
United States 

London 

London 

Brindabuu 

Europe 

Eni ope 

Oxford 

Paris 

London 

London 

London 

Oermany 

Berlin 

Europe 


LIST OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


15^44 Oct. 2. MacGowftii, Dr. J. Europe 

L'^bOJune 4. Krerner, Mons. A. Von. Alexandria 

„ 4. Poiter, Rev. J. Damascus 

I^dG 4. von Scblagintweit, Herr II. Berlin 

1S56 „ 4. Smith, Dr. E. Beyront 

I^bG „ 4. Tailor, J., Escpiiro. Bussorah 

I^'^O ,, 4. Wilson, Dr. Bombay 

1J^57 Mar. 4. Neitner, J., Esquire, Ceylon 
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Date of Election. 

1858 3. 

1859 Nov. 2. 

1859 May 4. 

1860 Feb. 1. 
1860 „ 1. 

1860 April 4. 

1861 July 3. 

1862 Mar. 5. 

1863 J^n. 15. 

1863 July 4. 
1866 May 7. 
1866 „ 7. 


1835 Oct. 7. 
1838 Feb. 7. 
1843 Dec. 6. 
1865 May 3. 


von Schlagintweit, Herr H. R. 
Frederick, Dr. H. 

Bleeker, Dr. H. 

Baker, Rev. H. 

Swiiihoe, R., Esq., H. M.^s Consulate. 
Hang, Dr. M. 

Gosche, Dr. R. 

Murray, A., Esquire. 

Goldstiicker, Dr. T. 

Barnes, R. II. Esquire. 

Von. Sclilagintweit, Prof. E. 
Sherring, Rev. M. A. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Stephenson, J., Esquire. 

Keramut Ali, Saied. 

Long, Rev. J. 

Dali, Rev. C. H. A. 


Berlin 

Batavia 

Batavia 

E. Malabar 

Amoy 

Poonah 

Berlin 

London 

London 

Ceylon 

Prussia 

Europe 


Europe 

Hooghly 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 
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ELECTIONS IN 1866. 


Corresponding Mem^rs. 

Schlagintweit, Prof, E. Von. llussia 

Sb erring, Rev. M. A, Europe 


Ordinary Mtmhers. 

Major A, S. Allan, 

Rev. J. Barton. 

Lieut. -Col. D. Brown. 

J. A. Crawford, Esq., C. S. 

*G. M. Tagore, Esq. 

Capt T. C. Hamilton. 

J. G. Hicks, Esq. 

Lieut. W.G. Hughes. 

James Low. Esq. 

A. Rattray, Esq. 

A. ^Mackenzie, Esn , 0. S. 

Lieut. G. Seaton. 

N. l>aly, Es([. 

*Rev. J. Cave Browne. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

W. H. Johnson, Esq. 

Baboo Kadar Nath Mookerjee. 
l)r. J. F. N. Wise. 

W. liv'ine, Esq., C. S. 

A. P. ^laedeiiall, Esq., C. S. 

N. A. Henry, Esq. 

H. C. Broderick, Esq., M. D. 

W. H. Cox, Esq., 

Lieut. B. Lovelt. 

BaixK) Sooiiit Nath Mullick. 

W. jM. Bouike, Esq. 

C. Biountield, Esq. 

Dr. II. B. Buckle, C. B. 

T. W. Ori]>ble, Esq., B. C. S. 

Capt. J. Macdonald. 

J. Sime, Esq., B. A. 

R. B. Smart, Esq. 

A. Anderson, Esq. , 

J. JI. Mathews, Esq. 

M. H. Ornisby, Esq. 

Capt. F. S. Shcrer. 

Lieut.-Col. H. Ballard, C. B. 

Kumar Harendra Krishna Bahadoor. 

J. M. Ross, Esq. 


Allahabad 

Calcutta 

Amherst 

Caleiuki 

Calcutta 

Mouliiiein 

Cafoutta 

Martaban 

Dehra Dhoon. 

Hedgcllee Kantai 

Calcutta 

Tenasservm 

Myanoung Burma 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Dehra 

Calcutta 

Dacca 

Mozufn mugger 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Atigur West Malwa 
Cent. Malwa Horse 
Krishnagur 
Kohat, Punjab 
Howrah 
Calcutta 
Gowhatty 
Calcutta 
Sassereem 

Chanda Division, Nag- 
pore 
Calcutta 
I>acca 
Fyzabad 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Gowhatty 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


* Eo'olecied. 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS OXJRTNCr THE YEAR 1806. 


By liei iretnc'ut. 
Ordinary Muinbors. 


R. B. Chapman, Escp 

Calcutta 

TIon’ble A. Eden. 

Calcutta 

11. Uulian, Esq. 

Dehra Dhoon 

Baboo Kasinaiitli Cliowdry. 

Calcutta 

]l. L. Martin, Esq. 

Dacca 

C. Stevens, Esq. 

Bara sat 

Dr. A. C. Macrae. 

Calcutta 

L lent. -Col, D. G. Robinson. 

Cah'utta 

J. C. Wilson, Esq. 

Ryzabad 

('a])t. G. M. Bowie. 

Bluigulpore 

Baboo Jadoo Nath Mookerjoo. 

Raj sit aye 

J. Strachey, Esq., C. S. 

Oudh 

J. M. Scott, Es(|. 

Calcutta 

J. (b Sulkies, Esq 

Calcutta 

Bal)00 Kali])vasunuo Dutt. 

Cah-utta 

Raja Apnrva Krishna Baliadoor, 

Calcutta 

S. JeiiniiiLCS, Es(j. 

Calcutta 

W. T. Do(i.s worth, Esq 

D(']iia Dhoon 

A. Muncy; E^q. 

Bliugulpoie 

^ By Death. 


Dr. E. Roer. 

Brunswick, Germany 

J. G. Medlicott, Esq. - 

Midnapore 

Raja Pratab Chiimler Sing. 

Pakpara 

Calcutta, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. 

Calcutta 

J. Obbard, Escp 

Europe. 



EERATUM. 


Oh page 40, lino 9, for only one-lourtli of tlio total of 12 as[)irates/’ 
ail. i^cara une-ihlnl of (he ioUiI. 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING THE YEAR 1866. 

By Bel ire input. 


Ordinary Mumbers. 


R. B, Chapman, Esq. 

Calcutta 

IT()uMd(3 A. Eden. 

Calcutta 

11. Duhan, Esq. 

Dehra Dhoon 

Baboo Kasinauth Cliowdry. 

Calcutta 

B. L. Martin, Esq. 

Dacca 

C. G. Stevens, Esq. 

Barasat 

Dr. A. C. Macrae. 

Calcutta 

Li cut. -Col. D. G. Robinson. 

Calcutta 

J. C. Wilson, Esq. 

Capt. G. M. Bowie. 

Eyzabad 

Bliugulpore 

Baboo Jadoo Nath Mookerjee. 

J. Straciicy, Esq., C. S. 

Rajshaye 

Oiidh 

J. M. Scott, Es(|. 

J n 

n .1 - " 


jTtmijtipore 

Vakjiara 

Calcutta, llcv. Lord Bishop of, Calcutta 

J. Obbard, Esep Europe. 



PEOOEEDINaS 


OF TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL, 

Fou Fubeuaiiy, 1867. 


The monthly meeting was held on Wednesday the 6th February, 
18G7, at 9 p. M. 

l)r. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced. 

From Lieutenant-Colonel B. Ford, Superintendent, Port Blair; 
a box of mineral specimens. 

2. From H. B. Webster, Esq., Officiating Collector, Bnlandshuhar ; 
a copper plate inscription found in a ruined Gurbee situated in Mouzah 
Manpore, Pergunnah Agowtha. 

Mr.^lanford, on tlie part of the Rev. Mr. Henderson, exhibited a 
specimen of printing in a new kind of Arabic type, the invention of the 
Rev. M. Jules Ferette. 

With reference to the type, Mr Blochmann said ; — 

“ The Arabic print, which Mr. Blanford has kindly etliibited, is very 
interesting, as it is a specimen of a simple but very elegant invention. 
To print Arabic texts with the vowel points* is a matter of some 
difficulty, as the diacritical points are generally put up in separate 
rows above and below, the text. Mr. Ferette of Damascus has suc^ 
cceded in printing Arabic texts with the vowel points in a single line. 
This he accomplishes — 

1. By omitting unnecessary points, as the /asm and the wash 

2. By putting between every two consonants a small joining 
stroke. 
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3. By removing the vowel points a little to the left from their 
positions above or below the consonants, so as to come above or below 
the joining strokes. 

M. Ferette has now cast types containing both the joining strokes 
and the vowel points. The joining strokes are of course small, 
but would not look bad even if they were a little larger, and the 
removal of the points to the left is rather pleasing, as the con- 
sonants also incline to the left, in accordance with the rules of Arabic 
calligraphy. 

“ There is only one defect, which, I dare say, could be remedied ; viz. 
in the connected form of the letters he and hhe^ which in M. 
Ferette’s specimen consist each of 4 strokes instead of 3 

“ With this exception, the general appearance of the types in question 
is very pleasing, whilst the decrease of the cost and the saving of labour 
appear to be so considerable, as to justify the belief that M, Ferette’s 
invention will soon be generally adopted.” 


The Council reported that they have nominated the following gentle- 
men to serve in the several Committees in the ensuing year. 

Finance. 

Colonel J. E. Grastrell. 

A. Mackenzie, Esq. 

Pr. T. Oldham. 

Philology. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

A. Grote, Esq. 

H. Blochmann, Esq. 

E. 0. Bayley, Esq. 

The Eev. J. Long. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Baboo Jadava Krishna Sing. 

Maulavi Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur^ 

Libkary. 

A. Grote, Esq. 

Major W. N. Lees, 

Pr. T. Anderson. 

Pr. T. Oldham, 
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SI 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society ^ 

Dr. D. B. Smith. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. Fj&Stoliczka. 

NiiTURAi. History. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. D. B. Smith. 

Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Dr. T. Oldham. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

W. Theobald Esq., Junior. 

A. Grote, Esq, 

Baboo Debendra Mullick. 

Mbtkorolooioal and Physical Scirncb. 
Dr. T. Oldham. ^ 

Colonel J. E. Gastrell. 

Captain J. P. Basevi, 

Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Walker. 

D. Waldie, Esq, 

Coin Committbk, 

Major W. N. Lees. 

A . Grote Esq. 

Captain F. W. Stubbs, 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. 

Committee op Papers. 

All the members of the Council. 

Statistical Committee, 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

C. B. Garrett, Esq. 

Lieutenant- Colonel J. T. Walker. 

The Hon'ble G. Campbell. 

* • Ethnological Committee. 

Linguistic Section, 

Bdbtt Bijendralala Mitra. 

The Hon’ble G. CampbeU. 

H, Blochmann, Esq. 
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Major W. N. Lees. 

3, Beanies, Esq. 

Br. J. Anderson, 

H. Beverley, Esq., Secretary. 

Physical Section. 

A. Grote, Esq. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. T. Oldham. 

Dr. «|| Ewart. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

Dr, • John Anderson, Secretary. 

Letters from the Hon’ble G. Loch and C. W. Hatten, Esq., intimat- 
ing their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen proposed at^the last meeting were balloted 
for and elected as ordinary members. 

Colonel J. C. Brooke. 

E. V. Westmacott, Esq., 

Lieutenant- Colonel B. Reid, 

A. W. Croft, Esq. 

J. A. Paul, E8(p 

Tlie following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary niembers 
at the next meeting. 

W. G. Willson, Esq., B. A., Cathedral Mission College ; pro- 
posed by Mr, H. F. Blanford, seconded by the Rev. J. Barton. 

G. E. Knox^ Es(i., B. C S ; proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, se- 
conded by the Rev. J. Barton. 

The Hon’ble W. Markby ; proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

Bdbu Peary Mohun Mookerjee, M. A'; proposed by Mr. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

Captain H. W. King, Commander P. and 0- Service ; proposed by 
Dr. J. Fayrer, seconded by Mr. Blanford, ^ ^ 

F. Hill, Esq., Professor of Civil Engineering, Presidency College j 
proposed by Dr. Fayrer, seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

Baboo Jogindro Mul lick. Zemindar of Andul; proposed by i^aboo 
Jadava Krishna Sing, seconded by Bibu R^jendralMa Mitra. 
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The following letter from Mr, Thomas on the derivation of Arian 
Alphabets was read— ^ 

I am glad to find that my notice of the derivatiod of Arian 'Alpha- 
bets attracted attention, and lam most curious to learn the course the 
discussion took at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; more 
especially as I am now following out the Indian section of the en- 
quiry, and have arrived, already, at some unexpected results, tending 
to confirm the original Dravidian derivation of the Samkrit Alphabet. 
The readers of our Journal will not fail to call to mini^ that Prinsep, 
in his early comments upon the Lat alphabet, pcmted out that, in 
many instances, the aspirate letters were formed by a duplication of the 
lines of their corresponding simple letters. The question was not 
raised as to when these aspirates had been designed, iut the inference 
was, that they had been formed simultaneously with the simple letters, 
and out of the same elements. ^ I have a different theory to propose, 
which I submit for the examination and comments of your members ; 
it is to assume that all the simple letters were Dravidian, and consti- 
tuted a complete and sufficient alphabet for that class of languages, 
while the aspirates were later additions required for the due expression 
of Magadhi and other northern dialects, as the Sanskrit in after times 
added its own sibilants to the latter alphabet. A glance at the subjoined 
comparative alphabets will shew the 20 consonants (out of the full 21) 
of the Dravidian system, as opposed to the 31 consonants of the 
Prakrit of Asoka’s edicts. Of the additional aspirates of the latter 
scheme, two only can in any way claim to bo ordinary duplications f 
thec/J^,^and fli; while a more simple origin might be sought for 
the latter in a common circj^ : dh^ dh and ph may fairly be taken as 
intentional modifications of their corresponding nwmal letters, but 
M, and gh^ like and th have more in common as fellow aspirates 
than association with their own leading consonants ; and finally jh and 
hh seem to have been unfettered adaptations. The s (rl/) again differs 
from the y ( Jj) only in the reversal of the leading lower limb. As the 
alphabetical data, u^on which alone we have now to rely, are derived 
from inscriptions embodying a different language, and dating so late 
as B. C. 260, we can scarcely expect to recover the missing Dravidian 
consonants, but one at least of the vowel tests is significant in the 
extreme. The Dravidian vowels, as contrasted with the Sanskrit 
series by Caldwell, arrange theMclvos as follows ; 
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Sanskrit, a, 5, i, i, u, u, p. P, Iri, — , S, ai, — , 6, aft, b, at. 

The value of the simple e, in the Lat character, admits of no doubt, 
the outline of the letter takes the form of while the elongated vowel 
is constructed by a duplication of the sound, effected by the addition 
of a medial c, thus = Ue^ apparently the original Dravidian e, (or 
possibly ei,) but which, in Asoka’s inscriptions, is made to do duty for 
ai. In the ' more distinctly Sanskrit adaptations of the Devana- 
gari Bactrian alphabet, the initial A [f] ] formed the basis of all the 
other vowels, whose varying values were discriminated by their several 
vowel marks. 

“ I am unwilling to enlarge upon an avowedly speculative suggestion, 
but I think few will fail to detect the contrast between the archaic 
crudeness of the simple letters and the more complicated and cursive 
forms of the aspirates in the Lat alphabet. Had the latter class of 
characters uniformly followed the typical design of their corresponding 
iimple letters, th^re would have been more reason to have assumed a 
simultaneous and congruous initiation ; but the introduction of anoma- 
lous signs among the gutturals^ the remarkable cursive development 
assigned to the aspirates, as opposed to the stiff outline of its simple 
prototype (an advance equal in degree, but less obviously marked in the 


dh, and c?^,) 

and the inconsistent development of the 6^, upon the 

basis of the old d 

all 

seem 

to indicate a later and independent 

elaboration of the aspirates. 
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Bihu BijendraWa Mitra said that it was with great diffidence that 
he ventured to make a few remarks on the letter read to the meeting. 
The prominent position held by Mr. Thomas as anioriental scholar; 
his thorough knowledge of the antiquities of this country, and the 
service he had already rendered to Indian history by his varied and 
learned researches, claimed for his opinions and theories the highest 
consideration. His oonversancy with Oriental palaBOgraphy was 
unrivalled, and anything said by him in regard to it, was sure to 
command the respect of all. Then again the arguments on which 
his new theory of the Dra vidian origin of Sanscrit v/riting was based, 
had not yet been all given out, and, in their absence,- it was impossible 
to discuss the subject in all its bearings without risk of serious mis«* 
takes. The few words that he had then to say, were intended, 
therefore, more to comply with Mr. Thomases wish to provoke discus- 
sion, and to direct attention to such objections as suggest themselves 
at first sight, in order that truth may be ultimately elicited, than to 
rebut his theory. 

The subject mooted by Mr. Thomas was of great importance, and 
since his first letter about it was read to the Society in July last, 
it had engaged the attention of many persons who take an interest in 
Oriental antiquities. Since the receipt of Mr. Thomas's last letter, ho 
had himself jotted down a few notes, the substance of which he wished 
to bring to the notice of the meeting. These he would read as follow,— 
The general position laid down by Mr. Thomas is that ‘ the 
Arians invented no alphabet of their own for their special form of 
human speech, but* were, in all their migrations, indebted to the 
nationality amid which they gettled for their instruction in the science 
of writing.' He then instances the Persian cuneiform^ the GreeJcj the 
Latiny the Zend, the Pehlavi and the Devandgari, as alphabets bor- 
rowed by the Arians. It is to the last that I wish to confine my- 
self for the present, as it is to that I have, in my humble way, directed 
my study for some time. 

“ It has been* said ihat if .the Arians did not elsewhere originate an 
alphabet, it is not likely#hat they should do so in India, and that if 
they always borrowed elsewhere, it is to be presumed that they did 
so also in this country. But such a line of argument is neither logical 
nor fair. The Anan race migrated from their cradle at different 
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tames under very different circumstances, and it is not to be supposed 
that their intellectual condition should remain alike at all times and 
under all circumstances. As far as we know, the Hellenic and the 
Teutonic Arians left their common home at a very early period, and the 
Indians the latest. There would be nothing inconsistent or illogical, 
therefore, in the supposition that the later colonists went forth in 
a more advanced social condition than their predecessors, having 
originated a system of alphabetic writing. But supposing, and 
most probably such was the case, that they came to India before 
they had discovered the art of writing, there is nothing to prevent 
a highly intellectual race from doing so in their adopted country. 
Indeed the*stability of the major of Mr. Thomas is entirely dependent 
upon the issue of this minor ; if it can be shewn that the Hindus 
did succeed in devising a system of alphabetic writing without borrow- 
ing from their neighbours, the general proposition must break down, 
and the enquiry therefore may, without fear of error, be confined to 
India. ^ ^ 

“ Now, in India the Arians came in contact with the Bravidian 
aborigines, and Mr. Thomas therefore supposes that they must have 
got their alphabet from those aborigines. But there is not a shadow 
of historical evidence to shew that those aborigines had a written 
literature at the time when the Arians came to this country, or for 
some time after it. Nobody has yet discovered a Bravidian book 
or inscription sufficiently old to justify such a presumption, nor is there 
a single tradition extant of there ever having existed a Bravidian 
literary composition, either sacred or profane, of a^re-Vedic era. The 
ancient history of the Bravidians, apart from the Arians, is a blank. 
All tliat we know of them is from the writings of the Brdlimans, 
and there we find them to have been the veiy reverse of a literary 
race. The races alluded to are the Coles, the Bheels and the 
Minahs of our day— the rude primitive people who inhabit our woods 
and wilds, and contend with the tiger of our jungles for a precarious 
existence. They might have been more , civilised before: that some 
of them owned houses and fortified places, ||arge herds, and stores of 
gold, is susceptible of proof : but the only source of information 
accessible to us of these prehistoric times are the Vedas, the oldest 
Ariatt records extant, and they describe them to have been, in the days 
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of the Brahminic Rishis, barbarians of the lowest type, and our poeta 
confounded them with monkeys and satyrs — or wild men of the woods— 
who were not to be included in the pale of humanity* Some* of the. 
epithets used in the Vedas to indicate the aborigines are remarkable* 
The Rig Veda describes them as Mridhravdch or “ of imperfect 
speech.’* Elsewhere they are said to be Andsa or “ mouthless” or 
Hpeechless.” Some Rishis condemned them as “ priestless and hymn- 
less, fit only to be slain.” In short, if any faith is to be put in the 
Vedic narratives regarding the social condition of the people of India 
in primitive times, we must accept the bulk of the aborigines to have 
been in a state of society in which leaves and bark supplied the place 
of clothing, the shade of trees served for boudoirs, and hollows and 
caverns occupied the place of bedrooms. And all this at a time when 
the Brahmins had lofty houses, fine clothing, gold ornaments, horses 
and cars, iron implements, divers arts, poets, astronomers and musi- 
cians, in shorty everything indicating a tolerably advanced state of 
civilization. Admitting that they had not come to tjie art of writing, 
was it likely that their naked neighbours should have come to it ? If 
we trace the growth and history of the Arian colonization in India, we 
are led to the conclusion that the Allans continued steadily to advance, 
and the Dravidians to recede and decay* The Arians gradually became 
the masters of the finest provinces, and the Dravidians partly betook 
themselves to jungles and mountain fastnesses, partly got incorporated 
with the intrusive population, and partly submitted to them as bond 
slaves, living out of the bounds of their cities and owning no property* 
This degradation, physical and moral, was not a state of things which 
would help the Dravidians to take the start of the Arians, and devise 
the means of recording literary composition, which the latter should 
fail to achieve* It may be said that the Arians reviled the aborigines 
from a lofty sense of their own superiority, and called them asihnis 
or “ blackies,” very much in the same spirit in which the roughs 
among their own 'conquerors call them “ niggers” in the present day, 
and that they v/ere not the repositories of everything that is vile, as 
they are described to h^ve been* But it is the very gist of the 
piesent enquiry to ascertain the relation of the two races in the 
scale of civilization, and it would be begging the question to say that 
the Dravidians originated the art of writing, and the Arians borrowed 
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it. It would be a mere statement without any reliable evidence to 
support it, no more than to support the theory that the Sanskrit 
grammar was elaborated at Taxila and not elsewhere in the Panjab, 
or even in Brahmavarta. 

“ Mr. Thomas assumes that the Brahminic Arians first constructed 
an alphabet in the Arianian provinces out of an archaic type of Phceni- 
cian, which they continued to use, until they discovered the superior 
fitness and capabilities of the local Pali. He states that he has been 
collecting proofs of this for some time past, and each fresh enquiiy 
more and more confirms his early impression. It is a matter of regret 
that the published report of his lecture does not give any of his 
evidences, and I am at a loss, therefore, to know on what grounds he 
takes the Arian alphabet to have been elaborated in the Arianian 
provinces before the Brahmins came to India. That alphabet may 
be a Bactrian adaptation from the Phoenician, but the question is, 
when did the Brahmans first use it ? The oldest Arian record is 
long subsequent to Buddhism ; none that I know of dates before the 
Pali edicts of As'oka ; and there is nothing to bridge over the gap of 
at least some thirteen hundred years between that time and the period 
when the Brahmans dwelt in Bactria. 

‘‘ Then as to the Pali, it is evident that it existed in the country long 
before the time of As'oka. The different shapes under which the 
same letters of the Pali alphabet appear at Junaghur and Dhauli are 
marked and peculiar, and they cannot be accounted for by any candid 
enquirer, except on the supposition that long usage had brought on 
local peculiarities. The allusions to alphabetic writing in P^uini and 
other purely Indian pre-Buddhist authors point likewise to an 
Indian, and not to a Bactrian alphabet. Again, the oldest Sanskrit 
inscription that has yet been found is recorded in the Pali (the 
Junagarh inscription of As'oka) and not in the Arian letters ; indeed 
no Sanskrit inscription has yet been met with in the Arian characters. 
The Pali, besides, is a vernacular form of the Sanskrit — the first stage 
in its transition to the Prakrit — and the alphabet used to write it 
down may more reasonably be taken to be its legitimate vehicle, and 
not that of the Dravidian, of which no inscription of any kind, either 
old or new, has yet been discovered in the Pali character. Indeed, 
J can see no connexion whatever between the Dravidian languages 
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and the Pali character. The name Pali is derived from the Sanskrit 
pdli a house or palli a village, meaning's Uomestic pr village jdialect| 
that is the vernacular, which was not necessarily, nor even probably, 
Dravidian* But were we to leave all philological proofs aside, and 
admit the northern Indian vernacular of former days to have been 
Dravidian, still it must be borne in mind that that name has been 
recently given to it by Europeans, and therefore it cannot be used as 
an argument in favour of, or against, the question at issue. Prinsop 
called the character Lat ; had he named it Sanskrit it would have ob- 
viated much unnecessary discussion. The giant, in short, is of our own 
creation, and we can destroy it in any way we like. 

As to the Bactrian, those characters flourished cotorminously with 
the Pali for writing the vernacular in the trans-Indus Provinces, 
and that too at a time when those provinces were under Bactrian 
supremacy. It is very rarely met with in the chief seats of the 
Brahmins, and the natural inference would be, that political influence 
led to the use of a foreign alphabet in writing down a Sanskritio 
vernacular — a Sir Charles Trevelyan of the time enforcing a pet 
system of Bactrianism. The Roman letters are now being used for 
writing many Indian dialects. Until recently, many up-country Hindus 
wrote, and indeed even to this day write down their Hindi in Persian 
characters. I have seen more than one Hindi book printed in Arabic 
letters. Sheikh Sddi, the Persian moralist, wrote his rekhtd verses — 
that is Hindi — in Persian ; and well may have Bactrian satraps got 
the Indian Vernacular of their time written in their own national 
characters. At any rate the use of the Bactrian to record the Pali 
edicts of A'soka in the Usafzai country, (and that is the oldest instance 
of the use of the Bactrian,) can in no way prove the antiquity of 
the Bactrian higher than that of the Pali, as the medium of writing 
down Sanskrit. 

“ One remarkable fact which proves the Brahminic origin of the Pali 
alphabet is its fullness. It contains a number of letters, — aspirates, 
sibilants and long vowels, — which no Tamilian language has ever had 
any occasion to use. Had the alphabet been designed by the Tamils, 
these would iTever have been devised. Mr. Thomas, in the letter just 
read, has accounted for them by supposing that the Dravidians had 
them not, and that the Brahmins added them to adapt the alphabet to 
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their use. Had such been the case, there would have been some trace in 
the formation of the letters to indicate their origin under different 
states of civilization. Such, however, is entirely wanting. The as- 
pirated letters in the simplicity of their configuration differ in no 
respect from the surds and the sonants. The one set appears to have 
been produced by the same intellectual effort as the other, and the two 
are of character exactly alike. I admit that three out of the ten aspi- 
rates, viz. chh^ fh and ph appear to be duplications or modifications of 
the surds ch, $ and p., but they constitute only one-fourth of the total 
of 12 aspirates, the rest of which are perfectly independent in design 
and shape. Mr. Thomas thinks the hh to be an inconsistent develop- 
ment upon the basis of the old but there is no reason to show 
why the aspirated sonant of the labial class should be formed on the 
model of the unaspirated sonant of the dental, instead of the same 
letter of its own class. I cannot therefore admit the argument to be 
of any value. Again the s is supposed to be an adaptation of the y, 
“ produced by the reversal of its leading lower limb.” But the question 
remains unanswered, why the s should be formed on the model of y to 
which it bears no phonetic resemblance whatsoever, instead of any 
other letter ? The hypothesis in this case involves another difficulty ; it 
assumes that the Sanskrit first coined only one s sound, leaving it to 
be infen'ed that the other two sibilants were introduced into the 
language a long time after, when we know for certain that the San- 
skrit originally had three sibilants, two of which it lost in the Prakrits. 
As to the voweb, nothing can be more natural than that the long and 
the short sounds of the same kind should be indicated by slight modi- 
fications of the same figure. I cannot conceive that, to account for them, 
it is necessary to assume their origin at different times under the in- 
fluence of different nationalities. Those who can devise a system of 
alphabetic writing may safely be presumed to have sufficient in- 
telligence to make the same letter do duty for both a long and a short 
sound by a slight modification. 

** One other argument in favour of the Tamilian origin of the Sanscrit 
alphabet I have now to notice : it is the use of what are called cerebral 
or lingual letters. It has been said that the Arians nevepused cerebral 
letters ; we find them not in the Zend, the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Teutonic ; ergo they should not be found in the Sanscrit ; but since 
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they are, they must have been taken from the Tamilians* But the ma- 
jor premise in this argument is not tenable. The cerebral letters used 
in the Sanscrit are r, r, sh, t, th, d, db, and Of ‘these, r and sh are 
common to all the Arian languages, and that is enough to shew 
that the general premise is founded on a mistake, and the deduction 
from it consequently cannot be accepted as true. It is possible some 
may tell me that by cerebrals Messrs. Caldwell, Norris and Thomas 
allude to t tb d db and n, and not to all the letters of that class. 
This shifting of the ground would scarcely be fair in argument, but 
accepting the premises on this narrow basis, I think there is not proof 
sufficient to support it. We know not whether the old fire-worship- 
pers pronounced their i as ^ and not % nor do we know the sound 
that letter had among the Greeks and Romans, for the^Greekas 
pronounced now is not the Greek that was, and were old Homer to 
appear among the dons of Oxford or Cambridge, ho would be almost as 
unintelligible to the Porsons of our day, as he would be to the people 
of this country. Leaving the Zend, the Greek and the Latin as 
uncertain, if we turn to the Teutonic and the Sclavonic, we find the 
cerebral consonants by no means unknown. The Low German along 
the shore of the Baltic has them, and they are dominant in the 
Scandinavian, the Russian and the Lithuanian. In the English 
the ^ is unknown, and, notwithstanding the dictum of grammarians 
that the English t was a dental, it is rarely that an Englishman can 
pronounce the sound of With him ^ is the only letter known, and 
he uses it both for ^ and Mr. Norris in his paper on the 
“ Scythic Tablets'’ of Behistun, accounts for the presence of \ (^) in 
the Scandinavian and the Icelandic, by supposing it to have been 
borrowed from the Lapp— a Tartar language ; but I imagine he will 
not try to assign to the same cause the origin of the English t. Were 
he to do so, he would have to prove, in the first place, that nations can 
borrow sounds, and secondly, that the Anglo-Saxons really did so. 
It ia well known that physical and social causes may lead to the 
loss of certaiil sounRs in language. The Brahminic Arian original- 
ly had a guttural which the enervating influence of India soon 
softened down to the modem In our own day, the Persians and 
Moghals in Bengal lose the guttural o in the course of a single gene- 
ration. Aspirates and compound consonants are being constantly 
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softened down through the agency of that and like causes, and often 
without any apparent cause whatever. Indeed this tendency in 
languages to soften and wear out and arrange themselves in new 
forms, is the chief agency in the formation of new dialects, and with 
its aid we can easily account for the absence of particular letters in 
particular languages. But there is no proof, on the other hand, to show 
that nations can borrow sounds. Professor Biibler of Poonah, in a 
learned paper on the “ Sanskrit Linguals,” published in the Journal of 
the Madras Asiatic Society, justly observes : 

“ ‘ Regarding the borrowing of sounds, it may suffice for the present 
to remark that it never has been shown to occur in the languages which 
were influenced by others in historical times, such as English, Spanish, 
and the other Romance languages, Persian, &c. Let us consider 
the case of the English. Though half of its words have been 
imported by the Norman race, though most of the old Saxon inflec- 
tions have perished in the struggle between the languages of the 
conqueror and the conquered, though in some instances even Norman 
affixes have entered the organism of the original language, the quietism 
of the Saxon organs of speech has opposed a passive and successful 
resistance to the introduction of foreign sounds. The English has 
received neither the clear French ‘ a,* nor its ‘ u,^ nor its peculiar nasals.^ 
On the contrary it has well preserved its broad, impure vowels and 
diphthongs, and it is now as difficult for the Englishman to pronounce 
the French ‘ a,’ or ‘ ii,’ as it was for his Saxon ancestors eight hundred 
years ago. But we find still stronger evidence against the loan-theory 
in the well-known fact, that nations wliich, like the Jews, the Parsees, 
the Slavonic tribes of Germany, the Irish, etc., have lost their 
mother-tongues, are, as nations, unable to adopt, with the words and 
grammatical laws, also the pronunciation of the foreign language. 
They adapt its sounds to their own phonetic system, and their pecu- 
liarities are recognisable even after the lapse of centuries.’ 

** In this country the Afghans, the Persians and the Moghals have 
failed, in seven hundred years, to acquire the peculiarities* of the Indian 
vernacular sounds, and the Hindus, in alike period, have equally failed to 
utter the Persian ^ and <3- Other instances may be adduced oc? libitum^ 
but they are, I believe, not necessary. The point at issue is to show 
that sounds have been borrowed, and not to prove the negative. I shall 
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leave the subject, therefore, to those who advocate the loan-theory under 
notice. I may observe, however, that even if it be possible to prove 
its possibility, it will make but small progress *in supporting the 
conjecture that the Eastern Arians never had any cerebral letter in 
their language. The Sanskrit has for its basis between 18 and 19 
hundred verbal roots, which, by an ingenious series of inflections, 
agglutinations, affixes and suffixes, produce the entire vocabulary 
of the language. Now out of these 1800, 835 roots have the 
contested cerebral letters ; 182 of which have the consonants exclu- 
sive of r, 116 end in sh, and 37 in ri, or|-i. If the loan-theory wore 
admitted, it will have to be proved that the Brahmins, though 
conquerors and the more civilized of the two, had to borrow one-fifth 
of their verbal roots from the despised aborigines, and that too at a 
time when the Rig A^cda hymns were first sung by the ancient Rishis. 
This is a feat which, in the present state of philology, will not bo 
easy of accomplishment.'^ 

Mr. Bayley said, that he could not but regret that the whole of the 
evidence on which the theory of Mr. Thomas was based, was not 
before the Society. It was of course impossible fully to judge of the 
merits of that theory until this was the case. Mr. Thomas's propo-» 
sitions ^yere in fact two in number ; — 1st, that the Aryan race generally, 
and the Indian branch of it in particular, bon owed and did not invent 
their alphabets ; and secondly, that the particular Indian alphabet, of 
which the earliest form was that known popularly as the ‘‘ Lath'* 
character, was borrowed from the Dravidian races which were in 
occupation of India or part o^ it, before the advent of the Brahmins, 
Now he thought, that at least the grounds on which the first 
proposition was based, were to some extent apparent. It was not, as 
Baboo Rajendra Lai seemed to suppose, based solely on the argument 
that the Aryan race having clearly borrowed alphabets in some cases, 
were ‘necessarily to be considered incapable of originating one for 
themselves. Rajendra ]- 4 al indeed did not deny that the Aryans had 
borrowed alpjiabetji from the natives whose countries they overran, 
and one undeniable instance of this action on their part, was their 
adoption of the arrow-headed character. 

As Mr. Bayley understood Mr. Thomas's assumption, however, it 
was at least based ou better ground than Baboo Rajendra Lai imagined ; 
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When a nation already sufficiently organized and powerful to overrun 
its neighbours, starts on a career of conquest, and, having as yet no 
alphabet of its own, occupies countries where an alphabet is already 
established, it was a priori improbable that it should take the trouble 
of inventing one of its own. Of course, it did not follow, as Rajendra 
Lai pointed out, that because the earlier Aryan hordes possessed no 
alphabet of their own invention, that this was necessarily the case also 
with later hordes, issuing from the same stock and the same “ nidus,’* 
but there was a strong antecedent improbability that a race which cer- 
tainly at a comparatively late period of the world’s history possessed 
no alphabet, and was then surrounded by neighbours who did, neigh- 
bours with whom, by conquest, some sort of intercourse must have 
been established, — should nevertheless invent rather than adopt an 
alphabet. Ceasing, however, to argue from pure probabilities, there 
was, Mr. Bayley thought, some external evidence for concluding that 
the Lath alphabet was not an Aryan invention, but adopted. 

It was not the only alphabet used by the Aryan race in India-: at 
the earliest date which could be assigned probably to any Lath 
inscription, there was another character which Mr. Bayley would call 
the Bactro-Pali, equally well established in Northern India, and em- 
ployed to express what might bo called identically the same language. 

In Northern India, including Cabul, it might be said that this 
alphabet reigned supreme ; south of the J umna on the othef hand was 
the region of the Lath character and its branches. Intermediately 
between say the J umna and the Jhelum was a tract of debateable ground, 
in which however, at the early date above mentioned, the Bactro-Pali 
certainly predominated on one inscription ; and many coins belonging 
to this tract are however certainly bi-literal, expressing absolutely the 
same words in both characters. 

If it be supposed that a later emigration of the Aryan race, leaving 
its cradle after the invention of the Lath character, carried it with 
them to Central and Southern India, one or c^her of the following 
two several suppositions must necessarily be accepted ; neither of 
which seemed at all probable in itself or supported by any evidence. 

If, for example, it be supposed that the whole of the Indian Aryan 
branch quitted its original resting-place together, then it must be 
supposed that one portion abandoned its native alphabet and adopted 
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one that it found existing, or that, discarding its own alphabet, it 
arbitrarily invented one totally different, while the^’est of the horde, 
pressing on southwards, retained and cherished their own. 

If, on the other hand, the two branches be looked upon as two separate 
emigrations, one before and one after the supposed invention of the 
Aryan Alphabet, then we are to suppose that, passing through countries 
settled by their own race, speaking their own tongue but using an 
adopted alphabet, the southern branch of the Aryans yet carried to 
their own remoter settlement, and preserved there, their newly in* 
vented character. Improbable as this latter supposition was, it was 
reiidered still more so by the fact that thu two alphabets gave 
ex{)ression to identically the same language ; and it was not- likely 
that a second emigration, coming forth from its parent root after the 
lapse of time necessary to perfect the invention and use of an alphabet, 
and after the great social change effected by the conversion of a 
spoken into a written alphabet, should carry with it identically the 
same language as the earlier emigration. 

There remained another possible supposition, which had not been 
noticed by Rajendra Lai, viz,^ that one or both of the two alphabets 
were invented by the Aryan race after they reached India. But in the 
first place, it is impossible to believe that the same people sotting 
about to invent an alplwbet, should have invented two totally different, 
or that if one was borrowed from existing sources, they should set 
about to invent another while one was existent and ready to hand. 

Lastly, as a matter of fact, the Bactro-Pali at least was pretty 
clearly borrowed : it was closely allied to, — in some forms and in its 
modes of numeration, almost identical with, — certain Semitic forms of 
writing of very great antiquity, which were once in use on the shores 
and in the islands of the Mediterranean. 

Practically, theiefore, there was located in India an Aryan race, 
using a language which is in fact common to all its tribes, a fact 
which may be acceded as showing that they entered India at 
dates not very remote, or under very different circumstances. Of 
this branchy the Northern portion, when settled on the road which the 
rest of the tribes must have traverse<l on their way towards Central 
and Southern India, used a borrowed character; and the most probable 
inference seems to be that the character used by the other m 
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borrowed also : that, in fact, both adopted the indigenous character 
which was found already existing in that portion of India in which 
they settled. 

This inference was further strengthened by the fact that both these 
alphabets, at the earliest date to which we can ascribe their use with 
any certainty, were not wholly fitted to express all the sounds of the 
Aryan language which they embodied, and that, in fact, at later dates, 
we find both characters modified into a more convenient form. Mr, 
Bayley meant to allude especially to the use of reduplicate and 
compound letters, which are sparingly and awkwardly combined in the 
earlier inscriptions, while in later inscriptions (and this is peculiarly the 
case with the Bactro-Pali) new compounds, nay, it may be said, 
almost wholly new symbols are gradually introduced. Although 
therefore the Society had not Mr. Thomas’s evidence before it, it 
seemed at least probable that he was correct, to tlie extent of assuming 
that there is no evidence that the Aryan race ever invented an j0-lpha- 
bet ; but that on the other hand it is certain that tliey borrowed the 
alphabets of other nations on more than one occasion, and there is strong 
presumption that their Indian branch borrowed the Lath character. 

But from whom did they borrow it ? It was veiy unfortunate that 
there was not any portion of Mr. Thomas’s case before the Society 
on this point, nor did the Society know upon what proofs he bases his 
presumption that the “ Lath Alphabet was of Dra vidian origin.” 

On the other hand, the Society are obliged to Baboo Eajendra for 
the, no doubt, very strong grounds which he had stated for believing 
that the Bravidian races had no alphabet ; nor could Mr. Bayley, so 
far as his experience went, find any evidence in contradiction of it. 
Remains presumably belonging to pre- Aryan races were occasionally 
discovered, but so far as Mr. Bayley was aware, no sort of inscription 
existed among these. Again, in Southern India, Mr. Walter Elliot 
reported that, at a comparatively late date, one||anch of the Bravidian 
race maintained itself in independence, and possessed ^ a considerable 
share of importance, power and wealth. Coins even were attributed to 
this tribe, but apparently nothing written or inscribed had survived 
^hem. Nor, so far as Mr. Bayley was aware, did any purely indigenous 
Bravidian literature exist ; any thing at least of a nature incoxisistent 
with the idea of its being handed down by oral tradition. 
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Sa fftr therefore as the case stood before the Society— -it seemed HB if, 
while there was a strong presumption, at li;ast, that, the Latli” chiir-. 
acter was borrowed by the Aryans and not invented, it seemed at least 
doubtful if it had a Hravidian origin, and its invention was still obscure, 

Mr. Bayley would, however, venture on a guess at a source,froiu which 
thero was some possibility perhaps that this character Imd been 
derived ; but, in doing so, he did not venture cither to put forth the 
suggestion with any confidence, nor was it one to the aiithoi*8hip of 
which he could lay claim. Tlie subject had been touched upon both 
by the late Sir Henry Elliot and by General Cunningham, and the 
latter indeed had, lie believed, investigated It to some extent, and 
might possibly give the result of his encj^iiirics to the world. 

The great Sanscrit Epic spoke of a race of “ Snakes” at enmity 
with the Aryan race, ami indeed allusions to them occur repeatedly 
elsewhere both in the books and the traditions of the Hindus. Wha 
these Snakes might be, was not the present q^uestiou ; it Inid been 
attempted to identify them as Scythian, and for present purposes 
Scythian was as good a name by which to indicate them, as any other. 

Now it was curious that the most Archaic form of the Lath 
character (as had been pointed out by General Cimningham,) was found 
on certain coins which boro the emblems ‘and the names known to 
have belonged to this Snake race. Taking this liiut, Mr. Bayley 
would venture to throw out a few others..* The Snake race was not 
confined to Imlia alone : on the contrary, traces were found of it almost 
everywhere in the Western part of Asia ami in Eastern Europe* The 
well-known story of Zoliak liad been supposed to indicate the conquest 
of Persia, of “ Iran” proper, by this Snake race or some wave of it. 
The subject was a wide one and open to infinite inquiry and researcH,. 
But the points which were more immediately of interest related to 
the presence of this race on the northern shores of the Euxine and 
in the upper parts oLGrecce. Herodotus, it might bo remembered, 
spoke of the Cimmeriffi as displaced from mere pressure, on the upper 
pait of the Euxine, by an h*ruptioa of Scyths, the offspring of Hereuloa 
and a woman half a snake. Again the Nenpot, a tribe allied to the 
Scythian, were, a generation before Darius, similarly driven away 
fi‘om their original site by Snakes, partly cojiiiug from the North, 
partly bred among themselves ; and it was curious that Kadtnus, the 
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traditionary inventor* or introducer of the Greek alphabet, was also 
a slayer of the serpent, that is, was at least in hostile contact with 
the serpent race ; and perhaps the singular legend of the sowing of the 
serpent’s teeth may be explained as an example of a custom, probably 
of remote antiquity, but of which familiar modern instances were to 
be found in the institutions of the Janissaries and Mamelukes — the 
custom, that is, of forming military bodies of male children captured 
from the enemy in war. 

There was on this occasion no time to follow out this subject, nor 
did Mr. Bayley consider himself justified in anticipating the re- 
sults of General Cunningham’s researches ; but he believed that it 
was probalJle that these would show a strong similarity, not merely in 
names, but in customs and religion, as existing in these regions which 
the western Snakes appear to have trod, with the traces of the same 
nature which they have left behind in India. And as regarded 
the Grecian alphabet, without entering into the arguments^ which 
had been assigned in support of its Phoenician origin, Mr. Bayley 
would only remind the Society of the strong impression which the 
resemblance between the Greek and the Lath alphabet made on the 
minds of the first decipherer of the latter, the late James Prinsep ; and 
at any rate it was curious' that in Greece, as in India, the long vowels 
and especially the double letters seem to have been added to facilitate 
the proper expression of Aryan sounds, proving that it was, at least 
in its first stage, not fully adopted to the requirements of an Aryan 
language, and was therefoi'e evidently not originally invented to meet 
these, but was pix)bably borrowed. 

Mr, Campbell said that he had supposed Mr. Bayley to speak of 
the Snake races as distinguished from the early Aryans, in a way which 
might lead to the supposition that those Snake races were not Aryans. 
Now the term was chiefly applicable to the Bajpoots and Jats and 
cognate tribes, and he thought no one coulJ see these peoples and 
doubt for an instant that they are Aryans of ^e very highest type. 
At the same time, these people have not generally had very literary 
tendencies, and it might be questionable whether they invented an 
original alphabet. The whole question, however, of the first invention 
of the alphabet used in India, seemed to him to merge in a much 
better one, not yet solved, viz. what were the fii-st religious civilizations 
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in India. If it were the fact, that the early Aryans, with their beliefs 
in gods descending from above, and in the firm existence of a golden 
age and a higher state from which man descended, were met by another 
faith already established in India, by a school holding the doctrine 
of . the progression of races from below upwards, and from which both 
the Sivite and the Buddhist forms have sprang, then it may be that 
the earliest Phonetic alphabet was in the possession of this latter 
school. That the aboriginal Dravidian savages shouhl have invented 
either the religion or the alphabet, seemed to him to bo out of the 
question. They must have come from some foreign source. The 
question remained, what was that source ? 

Mr. Bay ley explained that he had used the terms ** Scythian’* 
and ‘‘ Aryan” merely as concise forms of expression, and without 
any intention of assigning an ethnologic character to the Snakes, 

B^bu E-^jendraldla Mitra was glad to find that Mr. Bayley concurred 
in the main with what he had said in regard to that part of the question 
to which he had confined his attention. He was well aware of more than 
one alphabet having been current in different parts of India, in writing 
down one language, in the time of Asoka and for some centuries after 
it, but it did not at all serve to throw any light on the question at issue, 
viz. the source whence the Arians first got their alphabet. The ro^arches 
of the learned Br. Goldstiicker had clearly established that Pdnini lived 
many centuries before the age of As'oka, and at his time the art of writ- 
ing was well known. The root likh to write (aksharavinyda'e) in his 
Dhdtupdtha was conclusive on the subject, and the question therefore 
was, what was the alphabet that great grammarian and his predecessors 
used ? was it the Bactrian, or the Pali, or any other which has been 
replaced by the latter ? There were not data sufficient to give a positive 
answer to this *, but he felt no hesitation in giving a negative one, as 
i-egards the Bactrian. All northern languages, or rather those of cold 
regions, are noted for ^tturals, aspirates, troublesome combinations of " 
consonants, and distinSions of long and short vowels, which Byron 
well describes as the • 

harsh, grunting guttural, 

Which we have to hiss, spit and sputter all.” 

These, when transferred to hot countries, soon lose their sharpness , 
and become soft and sweet. The history of the Sanskrit Janguago 
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proves this most iii<|pntestably : the sharpness and harshness and the 
peculiar distinctions and combination of sounds of the Vedic dialect are 
nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit of the time of Buddha, and 
the Sansknt of Buddlid^s time was not what it became in the time of 
Kdlidasa. It underwent many changes, and most of those changes 
were dictated by a desire to rub off the asperities of the Vedic 
language for the sake of euphony. 

Now, a priori^ it would be expected that an alphabet designed for 
the earlier Sanskrit, or the language as current in the Arianiaii pro- 
vinces, would be richer in letters than in one got up in the time 
of Buddha, for a great deal more stress was laid on minor distinctions 
of pronunciation in the pre- Vedic and the Vedic, than in later ages; 
and 'w^en the first idea of alphabetic writing is once formed, no nation 
can be believed to be ^o slow as not to be able to design a sufficient 
number of letters to meet all their requirements. The Bactrian is 
avowedly not so full. Its vowels are few and impjerfect, and consonuuts 
deficient ; and it could not therefore have been originally used for a 
language most remaikable for its long and short vowels, to which it 
attached so much importance. 

Again, it was unknown in the history of language, that a nation, 
themselves conquerors, voluntarily gave up an alphabet with which 
their religion was most intimately associated for many centuries, and 
adopted an alphabet from a conquered people, because of its su- 
perior fitness.” No amount of superiority can have any influence in such 
cases. But he knew not what the superiority was in the case of the 
Pali. It was not one of easy writing, for the flowing Bactrian has, in 
that respect, great advantages over the angular Pali ; nor of fulness, 
for it is avowed that it had no aspirates at all, before the Brahmins 
adopted it. But were it otherwise, still he doubted if such adoption 
were possible, after a language had been associated with a 2)articular 
^ form of writing for a long time. The English vocalic system was 
imperfect in many respects, and some of its letters wore obliged to do 
duty for half a dozen sounds, and yet it was not to be for a moment 
supposed that it would ever be replaced by the most perfect 
system of writing that is current in the world, the Sanskrit. Besides 
the Sanskrit was a dead language in the time of A'soka, and had 
been replaced by the Pali which dropped the aspirates and* some of 
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the sibilants, and rejected the distinctions of long and short vowels ; 
and that, or a little before that, was not the time when the Brahmins 
'would forsake their ancient alphabet for a foreign one, for the sake 
of its superior and more perfect system of vowels and aspirates. 


Mr. Campbell read a letter from Col. Phayre, Chief Commissioner 
of British Burmah, inclosing a list of words of the Mon or Talain 
language of Pegu and Tenasscrim, prepared by the very best scholar of 
that language, the Rev. Mr. Haswell, in accordance with the list of 
test words sent to Col. Phayre ; also promising a similar specimen 
of the Andaraanoso language. Col. Phayre adtlod, “ The study of the 
tribes in. the hills of Burmah is one of vast interest to the Philologist, 
to the Etlinologist, and to the Missionary ; they may be said to be 
unknown, at least the majority of them,” 

Mr, Cam[)l)oll then said that although he could not protend to have 
critically studied the list of Mon words which he had only just received, 
he could not resist the earliest opportunity of stating that at the very 
first glance, the first few words in the list seemed at once to establish, 
he might say beyojid the possibility of doubt, a radical connection 
between the Mon or Talain people and the Sontals and similar tribes 
to the west of Bengal, whom he had clesignatod as Kolarians. He had 
recently publislied a short comparative list of aboriginal words, and 
Mr. Man had appended to his Soiitalia and the Sontalsihe same model 
list of test words which had been translated by Mr. Haswell, On 
comparing these lists, the first four numerals and the first four simple 
nouns Qiut first as of the most radical test character) were found to be 
in fact plainly identical ; the only difference, where there is a diffcrenco, 
being of a uniform character, viz. that the shorter vowels of the Sontal 
words are changed into a broader o, oo, oa, or aw, thus— 



Sontali, 

Mon, 

One 

mi or mia 

mooa 

Two 

bfirea 

ba 

Three 

pea or pia 

pec or pi 

Four 

ponea 

paun 

Hand 

ti or tihi 

tea 

Foot 

jaiig 

chang 
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Sontali, 

Mon, 

Nose 

mu 

moo 

Eye 

me or met 

mote 

The next highei numerals are. 


Five 

monayia 

m’some 

Six 

turui 

trow 

Five might be doubtful ; the sixth seemed to he identical. Above 

six, the higher numerals seem to be all different 

So, going on with 

the list of nouns. 

, although a resemblance might 

be traced here and 

there, it was not easily seen ; and in fact most of the higher class wonls 

were different. 

He found a resemblance in the pronouns thus — 

I ^ 

aing 

oa 

Thou. 

aiiig 

m’na 

He 

uni 

nya 


Indeed Mr. Logan in his valuahh) paper had already recognised a 
connection in the form of the pronouns. 

At first sight it appeared as if the Mon had lost the refined gram- 
matical fonns of the Soutals, and had lapsed into a Chinese-likc 
simplicity of grammar, hut the rvhole subject recpiired much study. 
He found tliat Col. Dalton also held the opinion that some of the darker 
tribes of the extreme East of India liavc piobably an affinity to 
the aboriginal races of Central Lidia. Altogether the study of tlie 
eastern tribes, and their connection with those of the West and again 
witli those still farther to the houtli-east, seemed to open up an almost 
houiidless field of most interesting inq^uiry. 


A letter from Professor l^iazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, 
was read — 

“ Herewith I have the pleasure of enclosing you a letter from Sir 
Walter Elliot, transmitted to me by my friend Colonel Walter Birch, 
104th Fusiliers, and requesting your kind assistance in procuring 
for me a small block of stone, about the size of an ordinary British 
brick, or an octavo hook,* of particular quality, and transmitting tlio 
same, if procurable, to Colonel Birch’s agents in Calcutta, Messrs. 


♦ In a letter of later date, Professor Piazzi Smyth expresses a desire to obtain 
a block 6 or 7 inches square and 3 or 4 inches thick, without daw, — Ed, 
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Orindlay & Co., whom the Colonel kindly promises to advise of its 
expected arrival and have it sent to me here, 

‘‘ The reason for going so far, for so small a "matter is, — that the 
stones of this country are too soft, or too large-grained, or too fissured, 
or too permeable by water : and 1 hope, from what I have heard of some 
Indian minerals, to get somethin^ supereminent in hardness, fineness 
C)f grain, toughness, freedom from fissures and eiystallization, and 
proof against the entrance of water. 

Coru77dum has been mentioned ; but tiiat A\in not do, for though 
hard enough, it is crystallized, and a lump woulu probably he only a 
brittle congeries of small crystals. 

Basalt has been mentioned, and if India has basalts like some of 
those ill Ui>per Egypt, viz. excessively fine-grained, tough, (‘ompaet,and 
free from fissures and tendency to fissure, over lengths of 8 and 9 inches, 
— it might do well. The basalts of Scotland are far too coarse-grained 
and full of fissures. 

“ A 2 ^iidding stone from Agra that I have seen, contains particles of 
jasper, which promise to be better still, if the original rock of it, the 
jas])er, could be got at. Its colours are red, brown ainl black, the grain 
almost infinitely fine, the liardncss far above steel; being too, I 
})rcsunio, a sedimentary, argillaceous rock, altered by plutonic heat, 
I should expect more toughness, freedom iron fissures, and more 
uniformity than in basalt. 

If too, you can get one example, which will stand all these tests, — 
I should much like to hear whether more examples perfectly similar 
could be afterwards procured, and at what price. The purpose is, to 
form small standard scales of 6 to 10 inches in length, and likely to last 
unaltered in length and quality for a much longer time than the metals 
hitherto Ubcd for that purpose. Scmicthirig capable of going down to 
all posterity, without sensible change, during 6,000 or 10,000 years.” 

Ill commenting on the above, the Secretary said he had brought the 
note before the meeting with a view of soliciting the aid of Members 
through the naedium of the published Proceedings. He would especi- 
ally note, as promising stones, the jasper of the Sone and Norhudda 
\ alleys, and the Jade, large lumps of which are sometimes to he 
obtained in the bazaars. 
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Tho receipt of the following communications was announced — 

1. From Dr. A. Bastian of Bremen, a translation of an inscription 
copied*in the temple of Nakhon Vat, in the city of Monasteries, near 
the capital of ancient Karnbodia. 

2. From Baboo Gopce Nath Sen, Abstract of the hourly meteoro- 
logical observations made at the Surveyor GeneraPs Olhce in October, 
1806. 


The following additions to the Library since the Meeting held in 
January, 1807, were announced. 

Presentations. 

*** Tlte names of Donors in Oo'piiols. 

Aimalos'Musaii Botaniei Lngduno-Batavi by F. A. G. Miquel, V"ol. 
II, Fasc. Ill, IV and V. — The Batavian Society. 

Conrs d’ Hindustani. Discours d’Ouvcrturc du 3 Decembre, 1800, 
[)ai M. G. do Tassy. — T he ArTiioit. 

Many and groat Dangers with Safeguards. Twelve Sermons by 
G. Tb Pojjo, 1). D. — TiiE Al’tiiok. 

Tamil Poetical Aiith(dogy. by G. U, Pope, D. D. — The Aittiiou. 
Tamil Prose Heading-book, by G. II. Pope, D. D. — The Author, 
Tamil Chammai, by G. U. Pope, D. 1). — The Author. 

Loid’s Sermon on tlie Mount in Englisli, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kauarese and Telugu, by G. V. I*(»pe, D. D. — The Author. 

Boport on the Police of the Town <>f Calcutta and its Suburbs for 
1805-00, — Tjic BEN(nL Goveunaient. 

lleport on the Suivey operations lor Season 1805-00. — The Suplr- 
intenuent of the IIevlnue Survey. 

Almaiiaeli dor Kaiseilielion Akademie der Wissenschaften. Seehs- 
zeliiiter Jahrgaiig, ISOtb — The A^adeaiy. 

Proceedings of the Koyal Geographical Society of London, Vol. X. 
No. VI. — The So<UETy. 

Sitzungsbenchte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften ; 
Philoaophiseh-llistorische Classe ; Baud 51, Hefite 2,’ 3 ; Band 52, 
Ileftc 1, 2, 4 : Mathcmatisch-Naturwissenschaftliche Classe, Jahrgang 
1805; Iste Abtheilung, Nos. 8, 9-10. 2te Abtheilung, Nos. 9, 10. 
Jahrgang 1800, Iste Abtheilung, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 2te Abtheilung^ 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. — The Acadi my. 
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Benkschriftcn der Kaiseiiichon Akadc§iio der Wissonsoliafton : 
Mathematisch-NatiirwissenschaftlicliG Classo. Band XXV. — The 
Acahemv, 

Avchiv iiir Kunde OcstcrioirliisL'lior Gcsoluelits-Qnellen. Ban* I 
XXXV. Heft 1, and Band XXXVI, Heft 1. 

Ilegister zn den Banden 1- XXXIil. dos Aiclins, and zu deu 
Banden I — TX. Notizcnblattcs : — The Academy. 

Fontes Eernni Anstn,>uirum. Baud VIT. Ablheiluiu^ T.— Tiie 
Academy- 

Ilegister zu doii Baiulcn I — XTV. d(*v Dcuk >c]inlton dor Bluloso- 
|)liiscli-Historisc]}<ni Clause der K, A. der W. Baud T — The A<c\demv. 

Oluaiipat, Pait L ul Aldiaya Coeuiai, tiauslated iutu lliudustaiii — 
The Tjt vnslatous, 

Pxcliangcn, 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Jouinid 
uf Science, \\.L XXXil. No. 1>1S. 

Tlie Atheineuni for November lS(h>. 

1* arch o 

Diotionnairo TuroArabe-Persiin by *Dr, J. T. Zt uker, Heft 10. 

Deutsches Woiteibuch by J. an I W, Grimm, l‘ajt IV. Ease. 11 
and Pait V. Fas. 1. 

Comptes llcndus dc L’ Academic des Sciences, Nos. 22 and 2.‘], iSGtb 

Journal des Savants, November 180G. 

Ptevuc ct Magasin do Zoologio, No. 11 of ISGO. 

R^ vue des Deux Mondes, 1st December, 1800. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural Ilistoiy, No. lOS, Vol. XVIJI, 

Reeve’s Conchologia, parts 2G0 and 2Gl (Tcllina and Hnio). 

The American Joarnal of Science ami Arts, Vol. XLII. No. 12G. 
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Ol* THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For March, 1807. 

The Monthly Geucral Mooting of tlio Ashitie Society of Bengal 
wn< held on Wednesday the Gth of March, l>^h7 at 9 e. M. 

])t, J. Fayror, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and conlinnod. 

The following ])r« seiitation was annonneod. 

From the Kditor, the Pandit,” a Monthly Journal of the Benares 
College, devoted to Sanscrit literature. No. 10. 

Tlie Council reported that they had elc<*iod Bahoo 1')(d>eRdra 
Mulliek a member of their body, in ])lacc,of Dr. D. Boyes Smith, who 
had resigned. 

The following gentlemen, proposed as ordinary members at the lust 
meeting, were balloted foi and elected. 

The Honhlc W. Markhy. 

Baboo Peary Mobun Mookerjee, M. A. 

Captain II. W. King. 

F. Hill, Esij., 

Baboo Jogindra Mulliek. 

W. G. Willson, Plsrp, B. A. 

a. E. Knox, Esq., B. C. S. 

Captain S. G. Mbntgomory, whose withdrawal was announced in July 
1805, (owing to a mistake of his Agent,) was reiiistated in the list of 
Members. 

The following gentlemen were named as candidates for ballot 
the next mcctipg. » 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. t’ord, Supcrinteuflent of Port Blair; pro- 
posed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, sccondod by Mr. Grote, 

Major G. Main waring ; proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 
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Dr. Mohindra Lai Sircar ; proposed by Baboo Bajendra Lala Mitra, 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

TIic Ilon’ble Nawab Sir Slicrif-xil omrah Babadoor, K. C. S. I. 
Member of the Legislative Council of Madras ; proposed by Moulavi 
Abdool Luteef Klian Baliadoor, seconded by Dr. Fayrer. 

The recci 2 :)t of tlie following communications was announced — 

1. From D. Waldio, Fsq., Expoiimcntfd Investigations connected 
with tbc water sup])1y to Calcutta, Pait 111. 

2. Fiom Dr. C. Macnamara, tliiougli Dr. Fayrer, on tlic intimate 
struolure of muscular fibre. 

1). From W. Hcott, Esq., On tbc reproductive Functional Belalions 
of s('vcral species and V^arieti(‘s of rcrh<('^cifn)s. 

4. From Baboo (jro])ee Nath Sen, Abstiact of tbe Hourly Meteoro- 
b^gical Ol)servatioiis imidc at tbc Surveyor Gcneiars Office in Novem- 
ber, ISfifi. 

At tlio ie(iu(‘st of tb(‘ President, Dr. Macnamara naul bis paper “ Ou 
tlic intimate stiuctuie of mu.sculai fibre,’' of wliicli the following is 
an ^ustiat't. 

“ Tbe muscular system, wbetber Vv»luntary or involuntary, is composed 
of an buiiiogeneous Mil),4anc»‘, tbe < baiact«u istic features of wbicb arc, 
that it c<»bi’act>. in olM‘dience to tbe nei vous force, direct, or reflex. Tlic 
elcment.s ol tin* contiaci ile ti>siie, under all eircumstauee.s, are arranged 
so as best to fulfil (be metlniuical j>uiposes for wbicb it is intended. 

In volunbii) miis,-lc'> tbcie are no Mudi elements as bave been de» 
SiU'ibed as sai cons p.n licles, but tbe contiactile tissue consists of bundles 
ofcitul iae( i](' eacli (iluN* being composed of two longitudinal bauds 

running co)i(inuond\ Irom one end ol tbe niuscb‘ to tbe otber end, 
jiml eonnecled tbr ai-bout tbeir length by s])iral transverse bands, tbe 
Avbobi Ix'ing ('ueaMvl in a sbeatb of bomog'nieous tissue. A voluntary 
nms<de tbeiofore eoiwlsts of a matrix of fibrous ti.ssuc, tbe interstices 
0 wbicb aie filled up with contracdilc fibres sucb as I bave just de- 
seiibcd ; tbe bugei \es^els and veins ramifying iij tlio fibrous matrix, 
but giving oil uuin'n-<>us blanches which are brought into immediate 
contact with the contractile tissue. 

“ It is (‘vident that bands of clastic ti.ssuc could not perform tbc 
functions letpiired of a muscle : the increase in breadth of the muscles 
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of u.liiub in contracting wonlil, nmlcr tlicso circnnistances, cxoivirfo an 
injurious amount of pressure on the ncr os luul vessels mirronndiug 
parts. All.'uch aiionialios are <'>bviat«'<l by the arrangoniout T have 
now (loseiibed; lor in cout. icting, the huigiludiaal bands most sliorteu 
oil thoniselvos, diawiug tiie tiauAt'UM'- IkomIs into closer approximation, 
and these at tlie sanm time uucod : I'aeli til)r(' tlu'refore increasi'S in 
bi’cadtli CMictiy to the same amount wliieli il loses in huigtli, the 
(diang''.'^, as in a muscle, being ai'cniat(‘ly propurt i“iu‘d to (uie am>thor. 
Tt is (juife possible that as the longitudinal bands are attacbotl to 
lixed points at eltliei cxtiemits, the tension or ridaxntioi). ot llio 
tiansvci'sc bands vvonld be sullicicnt of Ihen'scdves, bv aiding on tbo 
boigitndnial bands, to eau'-i‘ eoutiac lii)n or ’-('la \ation of tin* miisele ; 
and 1 am <lispo'-<'d to fa'amr this id(*a, beeausi‘ wi‘ can thus easily 
conceive tlui lucaiis l)y which th<*. remailvuldy rapiil uidion wbich 
muscles aii’ capabli* of (dUadiug is aci'omplislu’il ; being lvi‘pl in 
a ^da^e ot ])er])etual I.eusion ilepeinling on tin' action of the spiral 
bands. 

If tliis b(‘ tlie. minute anatomy of musde, it displays a soiuee kom 
whence animal lieal may la; deiivtal. Mmdi of Liebig’s theory of tin' 
combustion of tlu' bydro-eai bons being tbo eliiid' il not only soiiico of 
animal lu'ut, is falling to tin* giouml; but in luuseh* or bone, tiu'n! is 
evidence ol tb(' existence of f(»re(*s as <‘apable ol (‘ngomhu’ing laait as 
combustion, viz. fiiidiim, cominession, tcjision ami o.Npansion, all 
neci'ssarll}" giving lise to mub'cular motion, and an 0 (jnivalen 1 amount 
of beat, (piltc cn])able of keeping up the temperature ol llm bJoud to a 
heal (by standard, 

“ It a])i»eais also (bat \vc may e(pially vv< ll cv plain tlio preseiiee of 
clectiieity in a muscle, by the play ol llie fonas alan-e enumerated : 
tliey must, in fa(d, when set in motion, induce e](Md»i«'al phenomena, 
and that indepiuideiitly oi the iieiToiis s) demd' 

A discussion ensued on the subject of Ibe above pnp<‘r ; after wbi<n||(, 
on the proposition of the Sccretaiy, tlie special thanks of llu* meeting 
AVerc uuaiiimously voted to Dr. ^laenamaia nw tlie impoitant eommu- 
nicatioii just read to tlie meeting. 

The following arc the a«bliti<ius made to the Library since the 
meeting field in February last. 
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Presentations. 


The names of Donors in Capitals , 


Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. Ill, Nos. 36 and 37. — The Calcutta 
School Book Society. 

The Report of the British Association, Bath, 1864. — The Associa- 
tion. 

Sonthalia and the Sonthals. — The Government of Bengal. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. 51, (Political Administration of Central India for 
1865-66.) — The Government of India. 

Another Copy. — The Government of Bengal. 

A list of ’Waste Land Sales made in Cachar under the new Waste 
Land Rules, with a map. — The Government of Bengal. 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
from May to October, 1806. — The Chamber of Commerce. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV, No. 87. — The 
Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gescllschaft, Zwanzig- 
ster Band, Heft IV. — The Editor. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Vernacular Books and pamphlets forwarded 
by the Government of India to the Paris Exliibilioii of 1867, by the 
Rev. J. Long. — The Author. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaisci lichen A kadeniie der Wisscnschaften zu 
Wien, 


Philos-hisior, Ckisse ; 


[Band 49, Hefte I, II, III, 
Baud 60, Hefte I,II, III, IV, 
-< Band 51, Heft I, and 
Register zu den Bandcn 41 
^ bis 50. 


Istc Abth. 

Math~Natimo. Chsse. 

2te Abth. 

and Register zu den Banden 43 bis 

6KNSCIIAFTEN ZU WiEN. 


Band 51, Hefte III, IV, V, 
Band 52, Hefte I, II, 

Band 51, Hefte III, IV, V, 
Band 52, Hefte I, II, III, 

a e 

60. — Die Akademie Der Wis- 


Denkschriftcii dor Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften ; Philos, 
histor. ClassCf Band XIV., Math, Naturw. Classe^ Band XXIV. — The 
Academy. 
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Archiv iur Oesterreichischc Geschichte — 

Band XXXIII. Hefte 1, 2 
XXXIV. Hefte 1, 2 
XXXV. Heft 1. — The Academy. 

Fontes Reram Austriacanii.i, II Abth. Band XXIV. — The Acade- 
my. 

Atlas dcr Hautkranklieiten, Lief, V' — The Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna. 

Almanacli derKaiserliclicn Akadcniic dor Wisscnscliaften fiir 1865. — 
The Academy. 

Vcrliandlunp^cn dcr K. K. ^oologiscli-botanisclion Oesollscliaft in 
Wieiij Band XV. — The Editou. 

Pliilosojdiical Transactions of tLc Royal Society of London, Vol. 
155, pt II, Vol. 150, part I. — The Royal Society. 

RcsearcLes on Solar Physics by W, do la Rue, B. Stewart and B. 
Loewy, First Series. — The Authors. 

Results of Meteorological and Magnotical Observations made at tlio 
Stonyhurst College Observatory. — The Colleoe. 

Report on the Result of the Administration of the Salt Department, 
during the year 1865-06. — The Government of Benoal. 

Per Meteorsteinfall am 9 June, 1866, bci Knyahinya (Zweitcr 
Berioht), von W. Ritter v. Ilaidingcr, — The Author, 

Results of twenty-five years’ Meteorological ol)servations for Hobart 
Town, by F. Abbott F. R. A. S. — The Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Abliandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlaudes. Band IV. No, 
5. — The Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV. No. 88. — 
The Royal Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXIV. 
Part II. — The Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXIX. Part 
IV. — The Statistical Society. 

Proceedings^ of thp Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. V. No. 68.^ 
The Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

Report on the Operations of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department 
in Native States, by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Hervey, C. B. — The 
Foreign Department to the Government of India. 

A Narrative of the Russian Military Expedition to Khiva under 
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General Perofski in 1839.— The Foreign Department to tiik 
Government of India. 

The Pandit, a monthly Journal of the Benares College devoted 
to Sanskrit Literature, No. 10, Vol. I. — The Editoe. 

Purchased. 

Bus Mala or Hindoo Annals of the Province of Goozerat, by A K. 
Forbes, 2 Vols. 

lire’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines ; by B. Hunt, 
F. B. S., F. G.S., 3 Vols. 

Catalogue of Colubrinc Snakes in the Collection of the British 
Muscinii, by Dr. A. Gunther. , 

History of the British Empire in India from 1844 to 1862, by 

L. J. Trotter, 2 Vols. 

Ilistc.ry of Herodotus translated into English, with copious notes, 
b}' G. Bawlinson, M. A., 4 Vols. 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates, by B. Owen, 
F. B. S., 2 Vols. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature and Art ; by W. S. Brande, 
D. C. L., F. B. S. L. and the Bev. G W. Cox, M. A., 2 Vols. 

Tlie Chinese Classics by J. Logge, D. D., Vols. I. and 11. and 2 
Parts of Vol. III. 

Ballhorn's Grammatography. 

Travels in Central Asia, by A. Vambeiy. 

A History of Persia fiom t lie beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the year 1858 ; by B. G. IVatson. 

The Bccord of Zoological Literature; by A. C. L. G. Gunther, 

M. A., M. D.,.Ph. F, 1). B. S , Vol. I. 

leones Zo(Aomica' mil Originalbeitragcn ; by J. V. Cams. Ersie 
Halfte Oder Tafel I.— XXIII. 

The Oriental Baecs and Tribes, Besidents and Visitors of Bombay, 
2 Vols. ; by W Johnson. 

^ The Quarterly Journal of Science, Nos. I. to XI. 

Introduction to the study of the Foraininifcra ;.by W. B. Carpenter, 

M. D., F. B. S. 

La Maha-Bharata by H. Fauche, Vol. VI. 

Comptes Boudus de T Academic des Sciences. Tome LX VII. 
Nos. 24 and 25. 
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Revue dcs Deux Mondcs, 15th December, 1866. 

The Calcutta Review, No. LXXXVIII. Fobruaiy, 1867. 

Ili.stoire Natiirelle des Aunelides luarim et d’eau douce, by M. A. 
De QuatrefagoK, Tomes I, II, Parts 1 and 2, with plates. 

Catalogue of the Acanthop.i vM-ygiau Fislics in the collection of the 
Rrititeh Museum ; by Dr. A. Guntlior. 2 Vol-. 

The Architcclui c of Dliarwar anil Mysore, by Col. M. Taylor. 

Tlie Architecture of Beejapoor, by Col. M. Taylor. 

The Kamil of El-3Iuharrail : by W. Wiight, Part III. 

Jacdut’s Geographisches AVdrtcrbuch : Krsto and Zweite Ildlfto. 
Bog 61-118. 

Revue des Denx blondes, 1st January, 1867 « 

The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
18(>6, ihirt IV. 

The Quartiuly Journal of Science, No. XIII 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical record, No. XX. N. S. 
Comptes Rendus dcs Seances de rAcadcinio dcs Sciences, Nos. 
26 and 27, 1866. 

Tables des (J<f»nptes Rendus, Premier Semestre, 1806. 

Journal des Savants, December, 1860. 

Tlic AVe.^tminstcr Review, No. LXI. January, 1807. 

The Annals ainl 31agaziiic of Natural History No. CIX. January 
1807. 

JSxrltongc, 

The Atlicnceiim, December, 1800. 




rROCEEDINaS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY 01^* BENGAL, 

For April, 18G7. 


A niO(‘t,liig of tlic Asiatic Society of Bengal was lieM on Wotlnosday 
the 3rd April, at 9 p. m. 

Dr. J. Favrer, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were road and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced : — 

1. From A. Grroto, Es(| a specimen of IWfjuhm Javanicfa. 

2. From Dr. J. K. T. Aiiehisou, a specimen of Lams lohthyactas^ 
a Sea Gull, shot at irmiitsar in the Punjab in May last. 

3. From Liontenant J. Waterhouse, a box of spocimens of phmi- 
bago from the Sonah mines near Delhi. 

4. From Baboo Gour Dpss Bysack, a few bricks and a carved 
Koran stand from the Hat-Gombouj of Bagharhaut. 

6. From the llev.^0. II. Dull, 3 photographs of the hairy family 
at*Ava. 

(i. From Captain J. Anderson, a fragment of .stone from the old 
tonib of Mrs. Mary Hastings at Berhampore with a copy of the 
epitaph. 

7. Mr. Blanford exhibited, on part of Mr. Grote, a few specimens 
of a curious sponge (“ Ragaderos") from the Philii)i)ine islands. 

8 The Council reported that they have elected H. Bloch mann. Esq. 
a member of the Library Committee. 

9. The following gentlemen, proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected as ordinary members Major G. Mainwaring ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. Fonl ; the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Shcrif ul Omrah 
Bahadur, K. C. S. I. ; Dr. Mohindra Lala Sirkar. 
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10. The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot as ordinary 
members at the next meeting : — 

Lieutenant E. J. Steel, R. A. of the Revenue Survey, Debroogur, 
Assam, proposed by Captain H. H. G-. Austen, and seconded by Mr. 
H. F. Blanford. 

The Hon’ble F. Clover, proposed by Mr. E. C. Bayley, and seconded 
by Mr. H. F. Blanford. # 

Br. B. N. Hyatt, Civil Surgeon, Ranchee, proposed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. T. Dalton, and seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Dr. E. Bonavia, Assistant Surgeon. Lucknow, proposed by Dr. J. 
Anderson, and seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Dr. S. C. Mackenzie, proposed by Dr Ewart, seconded by Dr. Colies. 

J. A. B.* Nelson, Esq. proposed by Mr. A. Grote, and seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford*. 

11. Letters were read from E. W. Clcmcntson, Esq. and Captain 
W. G. Murray, intimating their desire to withdraw from the Society. 

12. The receipt of the following communications was announced : — 

1. From Babu Gopoe Nath Sen, Abstract of Hourly Meteorological 
observations made at the Surveyor Generars Office in December last. 

2. From Captain H. H. Godwin Austen, F. R. G. S. Notes on 
the geological features of the country over the foot of the hills in the 
Western Bhotan Dooars. 

3. From Dr. E. Bonavia, Affinity between the adjutant and the 
domestic turkey. 

4. From Babu Gour Doss Bysack, “ Antiqittties of Bagharhaut.’' 

13. At the re([uest of the President, Mr. D. Waldie read tjie 
following abstract of his expeiimental investigations connected with 
the water supply to Calcutta, Part III. 

‘‘ The object of this communication is to correct a few errors and 
deficiencies in the former papers, and supply additional information, so 
as to render the impiiry mure complete. It will also direct attention 
to some points of impoitance calling for special consideration. 

“ The general constitution of the Hooghly water, las rog/\rds its mineral 
constituents, is exhibited by two tables, one giving the proportions of 
these in a way favourable for comparing its variations at different 
reasons, and another shewing its hardness. Though the water is 
rather hard during the dry season, the hardness is reduced to a very 
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small amount by boiling. It is superior in this respect to what can 
usually be obtained for the supply of towns. The influence of the 
tides during ^he hot season wasconsidcied in tho^first communication: 
the tidal water increases the amount of common salt, but does not 
very greatly increase the hardness. 

“ As regards organic matter, numerons observations liavo been made 
since the last couiniuuication was laid bef#ro the Rocicty, partly to 
meet objections raised against the former results, wliich objections 
however may now be considered m withdrawn. 

Further examination of the various waters by oxidation by 
permanganate of potash has not incroasod the author’s opinion of its 
value, and two tables are given which it is believed will justify this 
unfavourable opinion. The first exhibited the very rapid change 
^rhich takes place in tho deoxidating power of many waters both 
river and tank, this power diminishing within two days to one half, 
one third, or even less, of its original amount. Tliis is not noticed in 
the London Reports, probably because tho samples having boon taken 
from the street mains, the water is at least two or three days old, after 
which it changes much more slowly. The oxidation test appears to 
indicate only certain kinds of impurities, — probably products of 
fermentation or putrefaction, or oven of living vegetable organisms, and 
it is doubtful if it gives much important information of the quality of 
these, as the second table shews that General’s Tank water (considered 
the best for drinking in Calcutta) equals in deoxidating power tho 
the water of the salt marsh to tho east of the town j and that the water 
of the Circulnr canal, which receives tho greater part of the sewerage 
of Oalcutta, requires no more oxygen than that of the best tanks. 

Tho deterniination of organic matter by weight is tho most trust- 
worthy. Caro has been taken in all the recent analyses to proceed to 
tho evaporation without delay, but continued observation has also 
shewn that the results formerly given cannot have boon far wrong. 
The quantity of organic matter in the river water for the months of 
January and November has in no case exceederi 15 grains per 100,000 
grains, or 1.05 grains per gallon. A table is given of the results at 
all seasons, which distinctly shews the influence of the tides, the qnan* 
tity of organic matter during flood tide being from one and half to 
two amj half times greater than during ebb tide. Yet the highest 
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obtained was 2.7 grains per 100,000 grains, or rather less than 2 
grains per gallon, 

“ Another table exhibits the amount of organic mattef in the water 
of the Salt Water Lake and Circular canal. On the 18 th February the 
water of the marsh contained only 6.5 grains per 100,000 grains or 
4.55 grains per gallon. A calculation made on data supplied by Mr. 
Leonard (reduced to one half on account of uncertainty) or 5000 
ft. per second, of water flowing in the river at the minimum, shew 
that though Mr. Clark’s supply of 6,000,000 gallons of water per day 
flowed into the river in as concentrated a state of impurity as the 
filthiest ditches of Calcutta during the hot seas^, it would add of 
organic matter to the river water only to the extent of 5 or 6 
hundredths of a grain per gallon. The allowance is extravagant, yet 
the addition is but small. 

Trials for Ammonia, exhibited in tables, shew that the water during 
the cold season is at its purest, and other observations on the organic 
matter are confirmatory of those previously made. 

“ Further observations on the tank waters confirm the conclusions 
formerly drawn. Additional samples have been examined in the 
northern part of the town, with reference to a tank jjroposed to be 
excavated there by the Municipality. All the tank waters examined, 
OKcept those of the Maidan tanks and Dalliousio Square Tank, 
contained much more saline matter and were much harder both before 
and after boiling than the river water at its worst (except as regar<ls 
salt during flood tide in May and June,) and contained mucdi more 
organic matter, — two, three, or four times as much. The water of the 
street aqueduct (from tlie river) was greatly superior in every respect. 
Water obtained from temporary wells dug for the purpose was care- 
fully analysed and found to be sirn^jly sewage water, deprived of the 
greater part of its bad smell by passing through the earth ; indicating 
that the soil is more or less penetrated by sewage water all over the 
town. 

» Further consideration had been given to the rvature^of the organic 
matter, confirmatory of former observations.' The organic matter in 
the river water during the rainy season was analagous to that of tank 
water, and contained a larger proportion of vegetable matter than that 
of the dry season. Lut it by no means followed that it was less 
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objectionable. When partially separated from saline matter, its 
general properties more resembled those of animal oxcrementitious 
matter, while those of the dry season water morg resembled urinous 
secretions. The rainy season water also seemed to contain much more 
living germs. 

‘‘ As to the question of taking water fi <m Cossiporo, it may be said 
that it would scarcely bo advisable to do so, as thor<». can bo no doubt 
of the influence of the tido rendering the water impure : whetlicr a 
point nearer than Piiltah would be suitable, oonld only bo determined 
by observations during the hot season, lint there is a point of greater 
importance to consider, namely the state of tin* river water during the 
rains, especially during the early part of lln* season. The water then 
conlairied the sewerage of thousands of sqnar*' milo'^ of country, and 
Avas much more putrid and offensive tluin even the th)od tide water of 
the hot season ; .lud besides contained a large quantity of mud in a 
very fine state of division, very difficult to got rid of either by sub- 
sidence or filtration ; and this water cannot bo avoided by taking it 
from Piiltali. The greater impurity of river waters during floods is a 
fact well recognized in England, and hero wc have all the floods 
of the year concentrated into one groat flood. The Engineer to the 
Municipality had taken into account the nnusiuil (piantity of mud 
in the water at this season, and had made arning(‘monts intended to 
obviate the difiicult) : but there is great rcaison to fear tliat these 
measures will be very iiiadecpiate for tlie purpos(‘, and (hat (he largo 
covered reservoirs will, during the early mouths of (he rains, supply 
water of a very oflonsive character, and perhiqjs taint it for a con- 
siderable time afterwards. There is no eviihuice iii (he Engineer’s 
Report that the extent of the dilfieulty lias been appreeiat<*d or even 
properly understood, or that the efficiency of the means to remedy it 
has been satisfactorily ascertained.** 

Library. 

The following additions were made to tlic Library since the meeting 
held in March : — * 

The nn^nea of Donorb in CapUnts. 

Presentafionfi. 

Jabrbnob der Kaiserlich Koniglirhcn Geologiscbcn Reiclisanstali. 
— Vol^V, XVI.— The K. K. Geol. Reiohsaxstalt. 
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The History of India in Urdu, No. 9. — The Scientific Society 
OP Allygitrii. 

Professional papers on Indian Engineering, No. 14, Vol. IV. — The 
Editor. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College 1865. — The Trustees of the Museum. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey of the U. S. 
1859 and 1860. — The United States op America. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History for 1864. — 
The Boston Natural History Society. 

Conditions and Doings of the Boston N. H. Society for 1864. — 
The Boston Natural History Society. 

Documents* of the United States Sanitary Commission, 3 Vols. — The 
U. S. Sanitary Commission. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for 1864. — The Institution, 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. V. pt. 3 . — The 
Govt, op Bengal. 

Catalogue of the Organic Remains holonging to the Cephalopoda in 
the Museum, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. — The Govt, op 
Bengal. 

Catalogue of the Meteorites in the Museum, Geological Survey of 
India, Calcutta. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

A Narrative of the Russian Military Expedition to Khiva under 
General Perofski in 1830. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

Notes on the Geographical, Statistical and General condition of Pur- 
gunna Palamow, hy Major G. H. Thompson. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

Report on the Registration of Ozone in the Bombay Presidency 
for 1864-65. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

Ucher ein Fragment der Bhagavati, 1st part, hy Prof. A. Weber. — 
The Author. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. Cl. 
New Series (Extract of the Proceedings of the International Sanitary 
Conference of 1866.) — The Govt, op Bombay. 

Annual Report of the Administration of the Madras Presidency 
for 1865-66. —The Govt, op Bengal. 

General Report on the Administration of the Bombay Pr^idency 
for 1865-66. — The Govt, of Bengal. 
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Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces for 1865-66. 
— The Govt, of Bengal. 

Annual Report on the Operations of the Post, Office of*Tndia for 
1865-66. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

Report on the Administration of the (Central Provinces for 1865-66. 
— The Govt, op Bengal. 

Annual Report of the Administration of Coorg for 18()5-C6. — Tub 
Govt, op Bengal. 

General Repf>rt on the A«lmiuisl ration of the 'Punjab Territories 
for 1865-66. — The Govt, op Benga... 

Annual Report on the Administration of Mysore for 1865-66. — Tub 
Govt, op Bengal. 

Report on the Administration of the Penal S(*ttlomeut of Port 
Blair and Andaman Islands lor 1865-66. — The Govt, ov Bengal. 

Annual Rcpoit oil the Administration of the Stiails Settlement 
for 1865-66. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

Six Copies of Papers relating to the Aboriginal tribes of the Cen- 
tral Provinces left in MSS. by the late Rev. S. Ilislop, edited by R. 
Temple, C. S. I. — The Editor. 

Six Copies of the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, part 1 . — Tub 
CiiiEP Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Proce('dings of tlie Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. IV, 
parts VII and VIII. — The Royal Institution. 

The journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ii eland, New Series, Vol. II, pt. II. — The Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sitzungsberi<dite der Konigl. Buyer. Akudemie cier Wisscnschaften 
2U Miinclien, 1865, II, Hefto III and IV ; 1866, 1, Heftc 1, II, III, IV, 
and II IJcft I. — The AcadExMy of Sciences, Mumch. 

Abhaiidlungen der Philos. Philologischen Classc der Koniglich 
Baycrischen Akademie der Wissc^chaften, Vol. X, Abth. 3, Vol. XI, 
Abtli. 1. Historische Classe, Vol. X, Abth. 2. — Tub Academy of 
Sciences, Munich. 

Proceedings* of the Roy’al Society of London, Vol. XV, No, 89. — 
The Royal Society. 

Journal Asiatique, 6th Series, Vol. VIII, Nos. 29, 30, SI.^Thb 
Asutic Society of Paris. 
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General Eeport of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency 
for 1864-65. — Tub Govt, op Bengal. 

Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India for 1865-66.— 
The Govt, of Bengal. 

Annual Report of the Administration of the Province of Oudh for 
1865-66. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

Discours d’ouverture du 4 Decembre 1865, by M. G. de Tassy. — 
The Author. 

The policy of the Future in India. A letter to the Right Hon’ble 
Lord Cranborue, by W. Knighton, LL. D. — The 13dttor. 

Entwicklung der Idecn in der Naturwisscnschaft. Rede in der 
offentlichen Sitzung der. k. Akademie der Wissenschaften am 25 Juli 
1866. By Justus, F. von Liebig. — The Author. 

Die Bedeutung moderner Gradmessungen. Vortrag in der offent- 
lichen Sitzung der. k. Akademie der Wissenschaften am 25 Juli, 1866. 
By Dr. C. M. Bauerufeind. — The Author. 

Die Gottesiirtheilc der Indicr. Rede gehaltcn in der offentlichen 
Sitzung der konigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften, am 28 Marz, 1866. 
By Emil Schlaginiweit. — Tjik Author. 

, . Report of the A<Imiuistration of the Province of British Birma for 
1865-66 — The Govt, op Benoal. 

Report of the Administratif)ii of the Hyderabad assigned Districts 
for 1865-66. — The Govt, of Bengal. 

Report of the Proc, codings of the Government of India in the P. W. 
Dcpartiiient for 1864-65. — The Govt, op Bengal. 

Narrative of the course of Legislation during the year 1865-66. — 
The Govt, of' Bengal. 


Exchange, 

The Athenajum, January 1867. 

Purchase. 

The Edinburgh Review, January 1867. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th January, 1867, and .,1st February, 
1867. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie 1866, No. 12. 

Comptes Rendus do I’Acad^iiie des Sciences, Vol. LXIV. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
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Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, part 61* 

Grimm’s Deutsches Wortcrbuch, Baiid V, Lie/c. V. 

The Aunals and Magazine of Natural History, No* 110, Feby. 1867. 
Journal des Savants, January 1867. 

The Quarterly Journal of the G.'ologiral Society, No. 89. 

Notices et Ex traits des Manuscripts do la Bil>lioth^l^ue Imp6riala 
et autres Bibliotheques, Vul. XX, Nos. 1 and 2 and XXI, No. 2. 

Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgcnlandes herausgogeben von 
der Deutschen Morgeiilhndischeii C*csellscluift, Bund IV. No. 5. 




PEOCEEDINGS 


Olf TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For May, 1867. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 1st instant, at 9 p. m. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces : — 

Six copies of a set of papers on the Central Provinces, left in 

manuscript by the late Hev. S. Hislop, 

2. From Mr. Temple, six copies of the Central Provinces 
Gazetteer, P. I. 

The following gentlemen, proposed and seconded at thel ast meeting, 
were balloted for and elected as ordinary members : — 

Lieut. E. J. Steel. 

The Hon’blo F. Glover. 

Dr. B. N. Hyatt. 

Dr. E. Bonavia. 

Dr, 8. C. Mackenzie, and 

J. A. B. Nelson, Esq. 

« 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot as ordinary 
members at the next meeting : — 

Lieutenant . J. Gregory, Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, pro- 
posed by Lieutenant J. Williamson, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

The Eight Rev. Dr. Milman, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, proposed 
by the Ven’ble Archdeacon J. H. Pratt, seconded by the Hon'bU 
C. B. Trevor. 
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William Duthoits, Esq. C. S., proposed by the Hon’ble G. Camp- 
bell, seconded by R. Spankie, Esq. 

John Middleton Scott, Esq., A.B., C.E.,.&c., Assistant Professor 
of Engineering, Presidency College, proposed by V. Ball, Esq., 
seconded by M. H. Ormsby, Esq., for re-election. 

Bdbu Obboy Churn Mullick, Boy Bahadur, Deputy Collector, 
proposed by Babu Gour Doss Bysack, seconded by the President. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
their names from the Society : — 

W. H. Stevens, Esq. 

H. Leeds, Esq., and 

J. H. Mathews, Esq. 

8. Bead the following letter from Coowar Mohendra Narain Dob. 

SohJiahazaTj Bajharee, 2Brd Ajprilj 1867. 

** To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

“ Dear Sir, — With feelings of the deepest sorrow, I beg to announce 
to you the melancholy intelligence of the death of my father Raja 
Sir B^idhdkdnta Bahadur, K. C. S. I. A telegram from Brind^ibana 
via Muthra, dated the 20th instant, has brought the heart-rending 
news that the B^ja breathed his last at noon on the 19th instant. 
The information I have as yet received regarding his last illness is 
imperfect.’’ 

In moving the following resolution on part of the Council, the 
President said — 

“ Gentlemen, — Since our last meeting we have received the melan- 
choly intelligence of the death of one of our most distinguished 
members. On the 19th of last month. Raja Sir Badhakanta Deva 
Bahadur, a Knight of the Star of India, an oriental scholar of the 
highest attainments, and a leader of all that was enlightened and 
distinguished in native society in Bengal, died at the advanced age 
of 85 years, at the ancient city of Brindabana where (as I am in- 
formed) he had retired, to pass some portion of the close of his long 
and useful life in repose and meditation. The loss of this dis- 
tinguished man, who was so highly revered throughout Bengal, is 
lamented not only by his relatives and countrymen generally, but 
by this Society and by many European friends, who had learned not 
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only to admire the erudition of tli© great oriental ficbolar, but t« 
respect the perfect character of the Bengali gentleman* 

“ I feel quite incompetent to do justice to the jnany virtues of OUU 
who was so universally respected, never having had tho advantage 
of his personal acquaintance ; but it is not the less incumbent on »0r 
representing for the occasion the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to bear 
its testimony to the exalted merits of the great and good man whoao 
loss, as an honorary member*, we have now to deplore* I thereforO 
beg to propose the following resolution on the part of the Council 
of the Asiatic Society : — 

“ That this meeting desires to record an expression of its deep and 
sincere regret at the death of the Kdjd, Sir 11 Idhdkiinta Deva B6,hd,dur, 
K. C. S. 1 , an accomplished and distinguished scholar, whose 
eminent services to the cause of oriental literature during half a 
century, were, ia March 1855, especially acknowledged by his elec-' 
tion as an lionorary member of the Society.” 

Babu Kajendraldla Mitra, in seconding the resolution, said, It 
is a source of great satisfaction to me to find that the Council haa 
recommended to the favourable notice of the Society the resolution 
which you have moved, to commemorate the services of a countryman 
of mine, and one whom I had the privilege to call a friend for the 
last five and twenty years. It is in every way worthy of this, the 
oldest Asiatic Society, which was the first to lay open the store- 
honse of the Oriental classics to the scholars of Europe, and it ia 
worthy of the great man to whose memory it is devoted. IUj4 
EsidhfiMnta is no more ; he is gone to an unknown region of spirits, 
where human praise can be of no avail to him j but we do well to 
express our respect for scholars who, like him, have laboured lon^ 
and snocessfnliy in the field of Indian literature. It is a premium 
on merit which is sure to promote the object of this Society. 

Xhe litBrary life of E^jfi R4dh&k&uta extends over a period of sixt^ 
years. He was born in the year 1784, and early evinced a strong 
love of reading ands)f knowledge, and care was taken by his worthy 
father to provide for him an education befitting his high rank and 
social position. According to the custom of the time, his first atten* 
tion was drawn to the Persian and Arabic languages ; but he subse* 
quently studied most thoroughly tke Sanskrit, the English and -the 
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vernaculars, — Hindi, rJrdu, and Bengali. His ancestors were noted 
for their devotion to the British nation under which they had lived 
and thrived ; and, following their footsteps, he attached himself to some 
of the leading Englishmen of his time, whose example exercised the 
most salutary influence on his whole life. Among them were Cole- 
brooke, Wilson and David Hare, who had formed a Society for the 
extension of school education in this country, and he was appointed 
its Honorary Secretary. In this capacity he felt the want of good 
school books, and at once set himself to supply the desideratum. 
The Primers and Beaders which he then compiled were the first of 
the kind in our language, and they have been the model upon which 
all others have subsequently been formed. The want of education 
for our fefbales also attracted his notice at this time ; and in the 
language of the late Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, to him ‘ belongs the 
credit of being the first native of India, who, in modern times, has 
pointed out the folly and wickedness of allowing women to grow 
up in utter ignorance.* A number of schools, both for boys and 
girls, were established under his care, and the little pupils used an- 
nually to assemble in his palatial residence at Shobhdbazar to pass 
examinations and receive prizes. Indeed, what he did in those days 
in Bengal for female education, has never been attempted since. He 
was also instrumental, in conjunction with the late Sir Edward Hyde 
East, in the establishment of the Hindu College, which has done so 
much for the social, moral and intellectual advancement of the 
people of this country. He was appointed one of the governors of 
the Institution, and in that capacity took a deep interest in its wel- 
fare for near forty years. Although not born a Kulin, and therefore 
not of the aristocracy of the country according to Indian notions, 
his alliance by marriage, and the office which his grandfather held 
in the time of Lord Clive, as the head of the Jdtimdld Kdchdri or 
the Court for the settlement of disputes regarding caste, gave him 
great influence among his countrymen, and for thirty years he held 
the leadership of the Hindus of Bengal. Gentle,^ frank and affable 
by nature, and possessed of excellent address, he won the good will 
and admiration of all who came in contact with him, and never created 
an enemy. Sir Lawrence Peel, Chief Justice of the late Supreme Court, 
used to say of him that * he was a pattern of gentlemanliness which 
we would all do well to imitate.’ 
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“ He was a Hindu, and lived and died in firm faith in his Maker 
as taught in the religion of his forefathers. This may have made 
him appear as an obstructive in the way of those of his countrymen 
who yearned for speedy reformation in matters relating to religion 
and caste ; but he never opposed any measure with the bigotry of 
a partizan, and if sincerity be a virtue, he had it to perfection. 

** It is, however, not by reference to his social and moral qualities 
that I wish to support his claim to our respect. It is as the author 
of the great Sanskrit Encyclopsedia, the Sahdakalpadrtima, that he 
distinguished himself most, and cifiims our regoi J. In bulk that 
work extends to eight folio volumes of about a thousand pages each, 
and it took up the best portion of the Rajhi’s life for its completion. 
When Ferdusi completed his Sh^hndmah, ho said : Bast sal hurdam 
hasar ndm ranj^ * for thirty years have I borne labours innumerable 
to complete m> work.* But Ferdusi was born in poverty, and 
depended on his song for his bread : Raj 5, Rddhfikixnta was the son of 
one of the richest men in the town, and was surrounded by wealth 
and luxury on every side. He had, therefore, to overcome the in- 
fluence which great wealth, high position, and want of official occu- 
pation exercise on young men just entering life in this country. But 
he possessed a strength of mind not unequal to the task he had set 
before him, and he devoted near forty years of his life in compiling 
his great work. In Eui'opo where all works of reference are easily 
procured and in print, and every assistance is at Imnd, such a lexicon 
as the Sahdakalpadruma would have secured the highest honours to 
its author. In India fifty years ago no such advantages were avail- 
able ; the Raj4 had to collect his materials from the most inaccessible 
sources ; he had to pore over musty manuscripts and illegible scribblings 
on palm leaves, which alone contained his text, and he had to 
become his own type-founder, printer, and press-reader, before be 
could send Torth a single page of his work to the public. The labour 
he had to undergo in these occupations was immense, and that it 
bore good fruit is evident from the manner in which it was received 
by scholars in Europe, and the honours which were showered on him 
by princes and learned bodies to mark their high sense of its value* 
The Czar of Russia and the King of Denmark sent him medals, and 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh, the Royal Academy of 
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Berlin, the Kaiserliche Academie of Vienna, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the Socidt^ Asiatique of Paris, 
the Oriental Societies of Germany and North America, and the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries sent him their diplomas, and 
elected him their honorary or corresponding member ; and last, 
though not least, our own Gracious Sovereign bestowed on him the Star 
of India in recognition of his exalted merits. The Rajd is now dead, 
but, to quote an American orator, “ Death has not surprised us by 
an unseasonable blow. It has cast its shroud only over mature 
years, over long protracted literary service, and over life when the 
ends of living hod been accomplished.” But the great work of the 
Rdja remains, and as long as a taste for Sanskrit literature shall 
endure, so long wc,inay confidently say, monumenia manehunt,^' 

5. The Council reported that they have adopted the following 
report of the J*Jiilological Committee recommending to introduce the 
Jonesian System of transliteration in spelling oriental names in the 
So(;iety’s Journal and Proceedings : — 

The Philological Committee of the Asiatic Society, having taken 
into consideration a proposition of Babu llajendraKila Mitra, referred 
to them by the Coiincil, for tlie ado])tion of a uniform system for the 
romanising of oriental wot«1s in the Journal, beg to report that it 
is highly desirable that the system recommended — that of Sir 
William Jones as modilied by Professor 11. H. Wilson — should be 
adopted. 

“ They are of opinion, however, that before enforcing it as regards 
contributions to the Journal, it would be well to print a Key to 
the system, and to circulate it for the information and use of 
contributors. 

As regards the linguistic vocabularies, the Committee recommend 
that those that have been already received, should be returned to 
their axithors with a copy of the Key to have them revised and put 
into one uniform system of spelling ; and all future contributions of 
the kind should be treated in the same way. • «• 

“ Copies of the Key should also be sent to Government, with a re- 
quest that they may circulate them among those who have been called 
upon to co-operate in carrying out the proposed ethnological con- 
gess. 
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Further, with a view to get the system generally adopted, tho 
Council should place itself in communication with the Punjab and 
the Nagpur branches of the Society, as also with the Bombay and 
the Madras Branches of the Boyal Asiatic Society oi Great Britain 
and Ireland, and ask their opinion and co-operation. 

“ By order of the Committee, 

‘‘ RIjendaalIla Mitba, 

“ Secy, Phil, Comtee, Asiatic Society,^* 

Asiatic Society’s Rooms, 

27th March, 1807. 

The Council recommended the election of H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
F. G. S., in place of Colonel J. E. Gastrell, as member of the 
Council and Honorary Treasurer of the Society ; — of M. II, Ormsby, 
Esq., LL, B : C. E., in place of H. F. Blanford, Esq., as a member 
and Honorary Secretary ; — and of Mr, Justice Pliear and Coowar 
Harendra Krishna, in place of the Hon’ble G. Campbell and Dr, T. 
Oldham, as members of their body. 

The receipt of the following communication was announced : — 

From F. Hill, Esq. C. E. on the newly invented steam engine of 
Mr. R. W. Thompson. 

At the request of the President, Bdbu Gour Doss Bysack read his 
paper on the antiquities of Bagarhat of which the following is an 
abstract 

The village of Bagarhat is situated 30 miles to the N. E. of 
Khulneah in Jessore. Four hundred and fifty years ago it was the 
seat of a collcctorate or tehsilduri, at the head of which was one 
Kh^n Jclidn a Pathdn nobleman of distinction. Ho greatly im- 
proved the place and erected many stately edifices, of which only 
two now remain, a tomb and a mosque. The former is a brick 
building 48 feet square and surmounted by a magnificent dome. 
The floor of the chamber is inlaid encaustic tiles, and the 
gravestone— a large slab of Jcypur marble — bears date A. D, 1458. 
Close by it is a small grave which holds the mortal remains of ond 
Pit Ally, a convert to Mahomedanism, who out- cast od certain 
brahmins whose descendants are to this day known by the name of 
Pirdllis. Close by this tomb there is a large tank, containing a 
number of tame crocodiles, whose blessings are sought by thousalids 
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of sick and childless people every year. Three miles to the south of 
the tomb, stands a large mosque called the Sdfgumbaj or “ the mosque 
of 60 domes.^' It is an oblong building, 144 feet by 96 feet, having 
sixty pillars of brick and stone and 77 domes on the roof. The floor is 
paved with encaustic tiles. At the end of the paper there is short 
account of a curious physical phenomenon, being a series of sounds as 
of distant guns which are heard at Bdgarhat and all along the mouth 
of the Gangetic delta to l^akergunge. After storms and during calms 
the sounds are said to be the loudest. Some suppose it to be the 
result of the surf breaking with force on a low beech, but the B^bu 
believes it to proceed from some subterranean cause. 

At the request of the President Mr. Hill read his paper. 

Proposed by <Dr. Partridge and unanimously carried, that the 
thanks of the Society be given to Bdbu Gour Doss Bysack and Mr. 
F. Hill. 

Library. 

The following additions were made to the Library since the meeting 
held in May ; — 

Presentations, 

The names of Donors in Capitals, 

Durjana Kari Panchanana by Bangachari Swdmi, — ^B abu Bajenpba 
LiLA Mitra. 

Beport of the Government Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for the 
year 1865. — The Govt, of Bengal. 

Selections from the records of the Government of the N. W. P. 
New Series Vol. HI, — The Govt, op the N. W. P. 

The Bahasya Sandarbha, Vol. IV. No. 38. — The Calcutta School 
Book Society. 

Social Science for India, a paper read before the Oudh Scientific 
Association, by Syud Shurfooddeen, — The Oubh Scientific Asso- 
ciation. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic of Paris, for February 1867. — 
The Society. t 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Palseontologia Indica, 
Vol. V. parts 1-4. — The Supt. op the Gbol. Survey. 

Purchases, 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. IL Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Comptcs Rendns, Yol. LXIY. Nos. 6 and 7. 

Revue et Magasin De Zoologie, 1867, No. 1. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Yol. XIX'. No 8. 

The Ibis, Yol. III. No 9, New Series. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th Fchiuary, 1867. 

Reise dcr Oesterreichischen Frog;.ttc Novara uni die Erdo, in den 
Jahren 1857, 1858, 1859, unter den Bcfehlcn dcs Coiuiiiodoro B. 
von W iillerst orf- Jj rbair, 

ZooLOGisciLEft Tueil I Fische, 1 and 2 Abthcilung, by Dr. Rudolf 
Kner. 

Amjdiihien^ by Dr. Franz Stcindachncr, 1 Band. 

Togvt^ by Dr. August von Pelzoln, 1 Buxid. 

Formic idaCj by Dr. Gustav L. Mayr. 

MemiiAcren^ by Dr. Gustav L. Mayr. 

Neurojyferenj by F. Braner. 

Lejndojjiercn, by Dr. C. Felder and R. Felder. 

Geologiscuer Tueil, by Dr. F. Hochstctter and Dr. M. Hornes, 
Yol. I. Parts 1 and 2. 

Statistiscii-Commercieller Titetl, by Dr. K. Scherzer, 2 Yols. 

MEDizruiscriKR Tueil, by Dr. E. Schwarz, Yol. I. 

Lcs Polynesicns et leurs Migrations, by M. Do Qiiatrefages. 

Dei Molluschi Raccolti dalla Missione Italiana in Persia. 

Catalogue General de la Librairie Fran^aiso pendant 25 Ans. 
(1840 — 18G5) By 0. Lorenz. Liv I, II, III. 

Die Persisehen Ilandschriften der K. Ilof-uud Staatsbibliothck in 
Miinchen, by J. Aumer. 

Die Arabischen Ilandschriften dcr K. Ilof-und Staatsbibliothek in 
Munchen by J. Aumer. 

Die Preiissische Expedition nach Ost-xAsicn. Nach Amtlichen 
Quellen. Zweiter Band. 

Revolutions et Migrations dcs Peuplcs de la Haute Asie, by 
A.’Jardot. ^ • • 

Das Miinz-, Mass-, und Gewichtswesen in Yorderasien bis auf 
Alexander den Grossen, von J. Brandis. 

Captain Beddome’s Ferns of British India, Part XY. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For June, IHOT. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the^ Asiallc Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th instant, at p. m. 

Dr. J. Ewart, in tlie chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. Prom the Editor, the first Volume of the “ Pandit.” 

2. From the Koniglich Prcussischcn Akadcniic der Wissen* 
schaften, I. Ahhandlungen, 1865. 

3. From the Government of Bombay, through Dr, R. L. Playfair, 
a copy of the “ Fishes of Zanzibar.” 

4. From Lieutenant-Colonel B. Fonl, Snporintendent, Port Blair, 
specimens of a Fuhjoria Candelaria and a Pliylliuni SlccitHn. and the 
Skull of a Du gong. 

5. The following gentlemen, proposed and duly seconded at the 
last meeting, were balloted for and elected as ordinary mem hors. 

The Right Rev. Dj*. Milman, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Lieutenant J. Gregory, 

W. Duthoits, Esq., C. S. 

J. M. Scott, Esq., C. E. 

* B^bu Obhoy Churn Mullick. 

6. The following gentlemen were candidates for election at the 
July meeting.^ • 

C. A. Hackett, E6q.,*A. R. 8. M., Geological Survey of India, 
proposed by Mr. Ball, and seconded by Mr. Ormsby. 

Dr. C. Macnamara, proposed by the President, and seconded by Mr. 
Ormsby, 
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N. A. Belletty, Esq,, Civil Assistant, Topographical Survey of India, 
proposed by Captain H. H. G. Austen, and seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Dr. J. J. Wood, officiating Garrison Assistant Surgeon, Fort 
William, proposed by Dr. Ewart, and seconded by Dr. Partridge. 

The Council reported that they have elected the following gentle- 
men to fill up vacancies in the several Committees. 

In the Library Committee, — H. B. Mcdlicott, Esq., and Cumdr 
Harendra Krishna Deva. 

In the Natural History Committee, — H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
V. Ball, Esq,, Dr. J. Ewart, and, Mr. Justice Norman. 
the Statistical Committee, — Mr. Justice Plicar. 

In ‘ the Linguistic Section of the Ethnological Committee , — 
Mr. Justice Markby. 

A letter was read from Lieutenant-Colonel H. Baban, intimating 
his desire to withdraw his name from the Society. 

Letters were read — 

7. From the Director of Public Instruction, forwarding a copy of 
Mr. Cowell’s Report on the Toles of Nuddea. 

No. 1547. 

From the Director of Public Instruction, 

To the Secretary of the Astatic Society. 

Dated Fort William, ^th April, 1867. 

Sir, — I l^ve the lionor to forward herewitli, for the information of 
the Asiatic society, a copy of a report on the Sanskrit Toles of Nuddea 
by Mr, E. B. Cowell, late Princqml of the Sanskrit College. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. S. Atkinson, 
Director of Public Instruction, 

From E. B. Cowell, Esq., late Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 

to W. S. Atkinson, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, — (dated 

the 19//t January, 1867.^ 

Sir, — I have the honor to forward you my Nuddea Report. As I 
have added at the end some remarks on its necessary defects and the 
causes of my long delay in sending it, I need not repeat them here. 
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I may add that tbo report would have been huished before I left 
India, if my time had not been occupied by some comiaunioations 
about the Madrassah, which took off my thoughts from the report, 

I hope the report will be of some use, as it is. T wish I could return 
for a mouth to Nuddea, to make it better. 

From E. B. Cowell, Esq,^ lote Principal of the Sanskrit College^ 

to W. S. ATKfNsoN, Ef^q.y Direci. r of Public Listruction^’-^ated the 

II til January j 1867. 

Sir, — I have the honor to forward to you the following report of 
my visit, in 1864, to the Toles of Niuldoa : — 

III accordance with your instructions I proceed “id thither with Mr.' 
Woodrow, and we wore accompanied by Pandit Mahesa Chandra 
Nyayfinitna, one of the Professors of the Sanskrit College, with 
whom I have for some years studied Nyaya, and t(> whose wide 
attainments in ITindii philosophy, as well as general ability and learn- 
ing, lean testify from personal knowledge in the highest degree. Wo 
left Calcutta on Monday the 29tli of February, and made Kiishnagur 
our head quarters, whence we made daily eximrsions to Nuddea, 
whicdi is about ten miles distant. I must not omit to mention that 
wo n^ceived miicb attention from tiie Mahtiruj;i of Nuddea, wlio lield 
a quasi durbar of Pandits, wbieb enabled us to make the aeijuaintanco 
of many who di<l not reside in Nuddea itself. 1 returned to Calcutta 
oil the ^)tb of March. 

The woi-d Tolc is a Bengali word of uncertain derivation ; hut 

there arc at least two Sanskrit words for the thing itself, rjialiish- 
pdfhi, i. e., a place where the four vodas arc studied, and maf/ia. 
The former docs not seem to he an aiicioiit word, as I do not find any 
authority for it in the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, except the 
Sahda Kalpa Dnima of llajuli lliidha Kaiita Dtwa ; hut 7na(Jia is an 
old word and occurs at least as far hack as the Amara Kosha. 

The institution is curious and interesting, as being umlouhtedly a 
remnant of old times. It represents, in fact, the same state of feeling 
in ancient India asftliat wliicli*we hinl in ancient Gieeeo, and which 
so continually conies up in Plato s controversies with the Sophists or 
paid Professors of his day, viz., the popular prejudice against receiving 
mercenary reward for the commuEiicatioii of knowledge. The 1 andit 
of a tole should properly not only instruct bis pupils gratuitously, 
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but be should also provide them with food, clothing and lodging, 
during their stay under his teaching. He himself is to be remunerated 
indirectly by the invitations and presents which celebrity as a teacher 
would ensure his receiving at the religious ceremonies of the neigh- 
bouring zemindars. Thus my own visit was delayed some weeks in 
consequence of all the principal Pandits of Nuddea being absent, as 
they had gone to attend the ^raddha of the late Rajah of Cooch 
Behar. The tole system of Nuddea has, however, degenerated in 
this as in other respects. The Pandits of most toles in other districts 
still lodge and feed their pupils ; but those of Nuddea, with very few 
exceptions, have been able to break through this custom. They now 
onlylsupply their pupils with lodging, the reputation of Nuddea no 
doubt enabling them to attract students from other toles in spite of 
the greater inducements which the latter offer. 

The chief studies of Nuddea are Smriti and Nyaya. It is the 
latter, especially, for which its name is celebrated all over India. 
Other provinces have their own peculiar schools of law, and Nuddea, 
therefore, can generally only attract students of Bengal to its Smriti 
toles; but ill logic it has an unrivalled reputation. Chaitanya, the 
celebrated reviver of the mystic worship of Krishna at the close of the 
15th century, was a nativ^e of this place ; and ifc has produced a suc- 
cession of great Naiyayika teachers, whose names are household words 
in every Pandit family in India. In fact the name of Nuddea is 
associated with the latest dovelopnient of the Nyaya philosophy. 

The ancient Sutras or A})horisras of Gotama do not represent the 
modern logic of India; and although the recent school may have 
added little or nothing to the real discoveries of the Hindu Aristotle, 
they have undoubtedly elaborated a most refined system of logomachy, 
far surpassing in subtilty and ingenuity all the scholastic disputations 
of mediu'val Europe. 

One of tlic most celebrated medheval logicians was Gange 9 a Upa- 
dhyayaof Mithild, who wrote a large treatise, called the Chintdmani^ 
in four sections on the four Naiyayika* pramdnas orv sources of know- 
ledge, i. e,, perception, inference, comparison, and testimony. It is 
this work which has furnished the text to the modern Nuddea school. 
Its most renowned members are the following. 

1. Raghundtha ^homani, who wrote a commentary on the first 
two sections of the Chintamani. This is called the Didhiti. 
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2. Maihurd Nitba Tarka\ ^i^a, who wrote a gloss on the Didhiti 
and also an original comment on GangG 9 a. 

3. Jagadiya Tark^ankdra, who also wrote a commentary on part of 
the Didhiti as AV^ell as many other works, especially a very celebrated 
treatise on logic and gramr'.ar, called the 9 abda> 9 akti-prakd 9 ik&. 

4. Gadadhara Bhattachurya, who wrote a commentary on the 
Didhiti and a series of works, such as tlic Vishayata-viidartha, &c., 
on the abstruse}^ mysteries of the modern logic. 

6. ^ankara Tarkavugiya, who wrote a commentary called Patrikd, 
on the harder passages of Mathin4 Natlia, Jagadiya, and Gadddhara, 
Ho seems to have flourished about sixty or sovent} years ago : and it 
is he who is said to have brought to its heii^ht the present vicious 
system of disputatious logomachy which prevails in Niiddca. 

A tole is generally a mere collection of mud hovels round a qua- 
drangle, in wliich the stiideuts live in the most primitive manner 
possible. 'J'lie Pandit df)es not reside with them, but comes to teach 
them on the lawful days. Each student has his own hut, with hia 
brass wat^rpot and mat, and few have any other furniture. Most 
make their own copies of the books they use, and a large part of the 
year is vacation, during which they wander over the surrounding 
country on begging expeditions; but during the reading uioutlis 
much liard mental labour is undoubtedly gone tlirougli. On one side 
of the quadrangle there is a ‘‘ lecture hall,^' usually on a raised plat- 
form, some three foot from the ground ; it is open on one side, and just 
sheltered on the other three fioiu the rain and wind. In some tules 
it is only a thatched shed; in others it is a little more elaborate. 
Only one tole in Nuddea can boast of any cxteriial adornment. Tliis 
is the tole of Pandit Prasaima Oliaridra Tarkaratua. It was built for 
him by f^Babu of Lucknow, and is really an elegant building, occu- 
pying about a beegali and a half of land. The quadrangle inside is 
about thirty yards square and contains thirty rooms for the students. 
The rooms are generally about nine feet long and eight wide, with a 
window and ^oor ;• the corner rooms are rather larger. More than 
half of one side is given up to a lecture hall or ddldiu This stands 
on a platform raised some five feet from the ground ; it has two 
apartments, each about thirty -throe feet in length, the outer is ten, 
the inner twelve feet wule ; and the front is supported by six pillars 
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which produce a very good effect. The other toles have no architec- 
tural display whatever. Everything is of ^ more than Spartan 
simplicity ; and one cannot help honouring the zeal for knowledge, 
however misdirected the zeal or useless the knowledge, which leads so 
many students, generation after generation, to devote themselves to 
such monastic privations and hardships. The love of fame is, no 
doubt, the motive with many. The fact of having studied at Na- 
badwipa and gained an upctdhi there, will ensure respect for a Pandit in 
every part of India, from Lahore to Tiavancore. But there are some 
who are led by less worldly motives. These come to study Nyaya, as 
students came to the University of Paris in the middle ages, and one 
can hardly fail to be reminded of Chaucer’s lines about — 

“ Tlie dcrk of Oxoo fordo also 
That unto logik hadde long ygo ; 

As leno was liis horso as is a rake, 

And bo was not right fat, T undertake. 

And able that ho was a philosophro. 

Yet haddo he but litcl gold in cofro.’* 

I (*ould not help looking at those unpretending lecture halls with a 
deop interest, as I thought of the Pandits lecturing there to genera- 
tion after generation of eager ijiquisitive minds. Seated on the floor 
witli his ‘ corona’ of listening pupils round him, tlie teacher expatia- 
tes on those relinoinenis of infinitesimal logic which make a Euro- 
pean’s brain dizzy to think of, but whose labyrinth a trained Niiddea 
student will thiead with unfaltering precision. I noticed during 
my visit middle-aged and even grayhaired men among the students of 
the celebrated toles, and some of these had come from such widely 
different homes as Laliore, Pooree, and the Tamil country. 

I visited every tole in Nuddea, and examined every one^ with my 
Parulit more or less thoroughly. The following is a list ; but the 
number of the stu^louts is probably not wholly accurate, as of course 
no register of attomlance is kept, amf it was not easy to decide 
whether absent students were really to be counted on tjie rolls or not. 
Professor Wilson found from 500 to 600 pupils at the time of his 
visit in 1821), the nuinber is now less than 150. Part of the 
decrease ’may no doubt be attributed to the prevalence of the 
epidemic which has driven many away, and prevented others from 
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coming ; but there are other and permanent causes at work for the 
overthrow of the scholastic glory of Nuddea. 

• Smfiti, 

1. Th^ tole jBrayawai^ Vidydratna, Here tliere were seventeen 

students, four from the districts round Nuddea (do^iya^ and thirteen 
from other parts of Bengal Those from Bengal came from 

Dacca, Eungpore, Dinajporo, Jeasorc, Kajshahi, and Pubna, 

2. That of lidmudth Tarkasiddhduta, Here there wore ton hidei;i 
and five dctf.ya students. The former came from Jessoro, Kliunla 
near Dacca, Dacca, Tripur, and Burisal. 

3. That of Madhusxidan Nydxjamtna^ the brother of Tiara Mohan 
Chudatnani. Here there were three deriya and seven hkle^i students, 
tile hitter from Jessore and Burisal. 

4 That of Haridd^a C^h'ouiani, Ilei-c there were four students, 
two from the iieifdihouri ng district and two irom Dacca. 

6. Aat of (^ih Nath Jiidydhdchaspati. ITero there were four 
studeuts, two of whom came from Miduapore and one from Jossoro ; 
the fourth was a native of the Nuddea District. 

6. That of Prasanna Ciiuidr Vid ydratna^ brother of the deceased 
qr\ Ram Tarkanitna. Here there were fourteen students, twelve of 
whom were bldcfjij i. c., as coming from Burisal, Dacca, and Chitta- 
gong.* 

Nydya, 

1. That of tlie two brothers, Uara 3Mian Clmddmani axvA Bltux'an- 
mnhan Vidydratna^ and their uncle, Mayliuniani Vidydblnishan. 
Here there w^o twenty-one students, four deriya and seventeen 
hldet/t ^ — the latter from Furrec«lp<>rc, Burisal, Dacca, Miduapore, 
Jessore, Mithilu, aml^one even from Nepal. 

2. That of Prasanna Chandra Tarkarntna. Hero there were 
eighteen students, fourteen of whom were hidcQi^ i. c., si.x: from Mithi- 
la, five from Delhi and Lahore, two from Pooreo and one from the 
Tamil country. 

3. Tliat oijdddhava Chandra Tarlcasiddhdnta, Hero there wore 
sixteen students, eight of whom were hiderd^ i, e., four from Bakla 
near Gornilla, two from Dinajpore, and two from Jessore. 

• His pupils were quite middle-aged and some greyheaded. They wished to 
read with him, though a young man of twenty-five, as he belonged to a family 
long renowned as Smarta Pandits. 
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which produce a very good effect. The other toles have no architec- 
tural display whatever. Everything is of more than Spartan 
simplicity ; and one cannot help lionouring the zeal for knowledge, 
however misdirected the zeal or useless the knowledge, which leads so 
many students, generation after generation, to devote themselves to 
such monastic privations and haidships. The love of fame is, no 
doubt, the motive with many. The fact of having studied at Na- 
badwipa and gained an ujxtdhi there, will eiiKure respect for a Pandit in 
every part of India, from Lahore to Tiavancore. But there arc some 
who are led by less Avorldly motives. These come to study Nyiiya, as 
students came to the University of Paris in the middle ages, and one 
can baldly fail to be reminded of Chaucer’s lines about — 

“ The elo'k of Oxetifoi-de also 
That unto lof^ik hadde lotig ; 

Ab Iciio was his horso as is a rake, 

And he was not rij^ht fat, F undentako. 

And ahh’ iliat ho was a phllosophro, 

Vt't liaddc he but Utel goUl in cofio.” 

T <*onld not help looking at tliosc nn])ietending leeturo halls with a 
di‘op inteio^t, as 1 thought of the Jhindits lecturing there to genera- 
tion a)t(M* g(‘neiation of eager iiujuisitivo minds. Seated on the floor 
vitli his ‘ corona’ of listening juipil-. round liim, the teacher ('X])atia- 
ies on tliose retimmients of infinilesimal logic which make a Enro* 
poaiTs ln’iiin <lizzy totln'nk of, hut whose lab} li nth a trained Nnddea 
student will tbpaid with unlallering precision. I noticed diuing 
iny visit middle-aged and even giaybaircd men among the students of 
the eelelnated lules, and soiin* of tliese bad come from such widely 
ditlerent botiies as Laliou', IVmiee, and the Tamil country. 

T visited evei N tole in Nuddoa, and examined every onc^ with my 
Pandit more oi l(‘>s tliorouglily. Tlic lol lowing is a list ; but the 
number of the student.^ is probably not wdiolly accurate, as of course 
no register of altentUmec is kept, ainf it was not easy to decide 
wlietber abNiuit stmlent^ were leally to be coiuitc(t on the rolls or nut. 
Piofessor Wilson 1k)uud from hOO to 600 pupils at the time of liivS 
visit in 1820, the uiim]>er is now less than 150. Part of the 
decrease may no doubt be attributed to the prevalence of the 
epidemic wluch has driven many away, and prevented others from 
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coining ; but tliere arc othei and pomianont causes at work for the 
ovcrtliroAv of the scholastic glory of Nmldea. 

Suiriti, 

1. The tole of BrajamVh Vidi/di'iitnn, Here there were soventcon 

students, four from tlie distivds round Nuddea and thirteen 

from other parts of Bengal {hiJeri.) Those from Bengal caiuo from 
Dacca, llun‘j:poro, Diuajpore, Jess(MV, llajshahi, and Puhua. 

2. TJiat of lldmndth J'arkasiddhdnta. Hero tlaro were ten hideri 

and dve students. The foimer came from Jessore, Khuula 

near Dacca, Dacca, Tripur, and Burisid, 

3. That of Madinihudan Ngdi/anttnn, tdje brother of TTara Mnhan 
Ohudamaui. Here there wore three dcf.nja and seven bide^i students, 
tlie hittei from Jcssoie and Burisal. 

4 Tlnit of JlavidiUa Hero Iheie were Ivmr Btudeuts, 

two from the neigli’.ioiiriug district and two from Dacca, 

5. Aat of Nulh Jiidi/dbdcha^jiKiti. Here there were four 
students, two of whom came from Midiiaporo ami one from Jessore ; 
tlie fourth was a native of tlie Nmldea Distiict, 

0. Tlnit of Pntsdiina O dinar Vid udrainn^ hrothcr of the deceased 
Cr[ Il.im Tuiharatiia. Here there weie fourteen students, twelve of 
whom were btderj^ /. c., as coming from Burisal, Dacca, and CIiiKa- 
gong.* 

Nydi/a, 

1. That of the two brothers, llura Mahan Chvddinani and Pdiarnn- 

nvdinii Vidijdiaf na^ and their uncle, Ihujhdniani Vidijubliai^liau. 
Hero tlicre twenty-one students, four dvrtga and seventeen 

hid(\t \ — tlic latter fiom Furree<lpoie, Burisal, Dacca, Miduapore, 
Jessore, Mithilii, and^one evcni from Nopal. 

2. Tliat of Prasanna (Jhandra Tarkaralna. Here tlicre were 
ciglitecu students, fourteen of whom were hidrri^ i. e., six from Mitlii- 
la, five from Delhi and Lahore, two from Poonni and one from the 
Tamil country. 

3. Tiiat ol J^iddhava Chandra Tarlcavddhdinla, Here there were 

sixteen students, eight of whom wore i. e., four from Bakla 

near Coniilla, two from Dlnajpore, and two from Jessore, 

* Ilis pupils were quite middlo-agod and some greylu'iidod. They wi.sliod to 
read with him, tliough a young man of twenty-live, as lie bcluugod to a fatuity 
long renowned as Smarta Pundits. 
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4. That of Hari Nath Tdrhasiddhdnta, Here there were thirteen 
students, ten of whom were Ude^i, i, e., five from Midnapore, four 
from Mitliild, and one from Nepal. 

5. That of Krishna Kdnta (^iroratna. Here there were two 
students, both from Jessore, 

6. That of Brahmagrama Stodmij a dandi Goswami. 

He had lately had seven students, but only one was with him 
at the time of my visit. His former house was destroyed by an in- 
undation of the river. Before him it had been occupied by a very 
celebrated da7tdi named Sway am Praka9a ; and tradition reports tljat 
it was at that house that the once projected College of Nuddea was to 
have been established. 

Thus at tire time of my visit I found only twelve toles. Professor 
Wilson ill 1829 appears to have found twenty-five ! 

Besides these regular toles, there is also an udasin or ascetic re- 
cluse from Pooroe, named Kii^i Niith ^astri, who teaches V^dnta to 
the students of other toles : — 

The following are some of the celebrated pandits in Nuddea 
without toles. 

1. L{d idoiian Yidyablmshan. 

2. Nanda Kumar A^idyabJiushan. These two are very learned in 
Sinriti. 

Tlie following are piofouiilly versed in Nyaya : — 

3 . Urn achar an T ai karatna, 

4. Ihijmirayana Nyayabhushaii. 

5. Nil man i Sarvabliauma. 

6. Siirya Kiinta Vidyalaiikar. 

7. Bagluiniani Tai kaparfchanan. 

8. IJmd Kunta Nyayaratna. 

9. Piirusliottam N>ayaratna. 

Of course there are also many toles in the villages round Nuddea, 
those I did not visit ; but I particularly heard of that of Lakshmi ‘ 
Kalita Nyayabhushan, the purohit or family priest of the Mah^rdjah. 
He teaches Smriti at Barigachhi, about ten miles to the north of 
Nuddea. I also heard a good deal of the Ny^iya tole of Prasanna 
Chandra Nyayaratna at Belpokhar, three kroses north of Nuddea. 
This Pandit was one of the six who signed the petition to the 
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Lieutenant-Oovernor, the other five being’, I believe, Nuddea 
Piiyd^ts, He me that- ho had twenty-two students, eleven 
de(;ii/a ittid eleven hulcgi from Mithild, iiurdwaii.and Hellii. 

The Smriii students aro said generally to study at a tolo for 
eight years, tho Nyaya for ton years.* All toles aro closed for ten 
days in each month, I. e., on tho 1st (}>rvUpada)^ tlioSth {ashtanii)^ 
13th (traijodari) 14th (chatnrdagi) and loth paurnnmai^i) of each 
pakslia or fortnight, beside two weeks for the Saraswat^e pooja and 
occasionally for otiici parvas. InNyrivatoles close fr(mi 7iW//a 
to Itdsciy i, c.j from A'slidcjliato Kdrtika(five months). In Suifiti tolos 
they close for three montlis, fiom Bhadra to Kavtika. But of courso 
the studies are liable to irregular inteirujdl' us when the Pandits 
reoei^e invitations from the zemindars. Boring tho vacations tho 
students go on begging expeditions (mudi as Hindoo and Buddhist 
ascetics *bavo been famed for doing from immemorial times), or they 
return to their liouics. 

The studies at the Niiddea toles are chiefly confined to tho follow- 
ing works, or parts of works, on logic ami law — 

The chief works read in Nydya or Logic arc, besides the well 
known standard woiks, tlic Bhaslm-parichclilicda and its commentary 
tho Hiddhaiita Muktavalk 

1. For Vgdpti or tlic doctrine of the syllogism (comprising also 
the endless subtleties on jxihhatdj or tlic conditions and rules rcila- 
ting to the minor term in its connection with tlio major term ami 
the middle), tlie commentaries on tlic Dulhiti by Malhuniniitha, 
Jagadica and Gadadliara. 

2. For Jictwabluiha or the fallacies, the cominentariiis of Jagadi(;a 
and Gadtidliara. 

3. For HdnidnyoJ(}l'filiana jndua (one of tho most abstruse dis- ^ 
cu^.sions of llimlii logle, referring to the transcendental pcrcejition, 
by which the mind, as it w’cre, seizes the class in the individual, or, 
more properly, secs all the iiidividiial.s under tlie one now present to 
tlie eye), the commeiitar)^ of Jagadiva. 

4. The Kusiimaujali, or the celebrated attempt of Udayana 

* Of coni-’o 1)nt for tho continued interruptions tli^ cociryo of stmly could be 
finished in lialf tlie time. 
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Acharya to establish on Naiyayik argiinients the existence of the 
Supreme Being.* 

6. The ^abcla 9 akti prak^i^ika of Jagadi^a. 

The chief works on Law or Sinriti are — 

1. Parts of Raghunandana’s Asht^vinyati Tattwa, 

2. Ddyabh%a. 

3. The ^raddha viveka. 

4. The Prayaccliitta viveka. 

The peculiarities of the Nuddea scholastic training may bo summed 
up at once by a reference to that part of Bacon’s Novum Organom 
which describes the system of scholastic logic still current in his 
day. In the 29th A})horisni of the first book he says that those 
sciences whicli are founded on opinions and arbitrary dogmas have 
a natural affinity to anticipation rather than to interpretation, and 
to the scholastic logic ratlier than to his proposed induction, for 
their object was to subdue assent, not tilings ; to win victory in a 
disputation over an antagonist, not to cxtiunl man’s dominion over 
nature. Wc have here an exact ac, count of Nuddea logic, and the 
class of men whom it tends to educate, — its sole end is vichdra^ to 
win victory at a festival by clover arguments which silence the 
ojiponent for the time being. Many Pandits devote most of their 
attention to the purvapukshas^ i. c., those ])arts of tlie popular trea- 
tises which give at great length the argiunents of the opposite side 
to the author, — it being the established rule in Hindu dialectics 
that every writer must present at full his opponents’ views and 
exhaust all that can be adduced in their favour, before he proceeds 
to overthrow all tliat has boon brought foiward and to establish 
his own opinion, j* These Pandits are thus enabled to stock them- 
selves with a store of plausible aiguments to oppose a popularly 
received opinion, and thus to win the credit of ably supporting an 
a 2 ^pm*<?ntly hoiieless cause. The very form of Hindu logic necessitates 

♦ This has been oihtod with an English translation by* the author of* this 
Report. 

•f The writer has hoard Pimdit Iswar Clmndcr Vidyasagar n lato how he 
first conceived hi«» disgust at the native Xyaya, when as a stnd' iit he oneo 
spent a week of hard labour to inuK>ter some abstruse opinio i, which day 
after diiy was elncidait'd and at leinrth umdo clear by the tea her. AVhen 
tho class met tho next tiny, the first thing they heard was, now this view 
is only ihc intrvopaU ha j wc must now proceed to shew that it is incorrect.’* 
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error, — it is so fatally bound up with technical terms, that it inevita- 
bly degenerates into a mere playing with words ; and this tendency, 
which is to some^extent an inherent fault in European, as ..well as 
Hindu, mcdia3\al logic, becomes exaggerated to its height in the 
modern Nuddea school. 

In three of the tolos we had the Ltudentf, exercise themselves in 
a discussion; and it was veiy curious lo watch the intense eagerness 
of the disputants, as well as the earnc.st sympathy of tlie surrounding 
students and Pandits. A succes'»ful sophism elii’ited a smile of ap- 
])rol)ation from all. 

The subject of one of these disputatioTm was Sudhifdbhdva or the 
abhcnce of the major term. I could not follow the intricacies of the 
argument, hut its .-ummary was as follows . — 

Ail accept that Hddhifdhhdra means the al)sohite absence of lire, 
as, c, <7., Ill a lakv of water. But how is this to be understood? 

a . — In tlie sentence the lake lias the total absence of lire or is 
totally dost iiutc of fire; it cannot he merely meant that all iiic 
collectively is absent, because this ecpially Jipplios to a volcano, as 
that has iudoetl liu!, hut it is only mountainous lire and not kitchen 
fire. Tlie scutoiice would, in fact, be useless, as it woubl be as true 
of any tiling ill tljc uorld as of your lake, — uotliiiig can have all 
fire in it. h, — Ag.iin, as tlio volcano lias the absence of /ire and 
a jar, i. t ., has not lire and a j «r both togetlier, this is another way 
in which we might say lliat the same dcNcription would a}>ply (if 
unlimited) to a volcano ami a lake. c. — It you say the lake has 
Kehala-valini-abhavii, i, c., has tin* ahseiicc of file alone, this gives 
rise to a tpiibble on tlie meaning of 'alone.' This is mot by defining 
it, as " it is not tlie absence of anything besides /m‘, hut only the 
absence of fire,” ( this slops 
the apparent fault (or fallacy) of UffliagajntJcsha. 'LMien oom<5S the 
qu(‘stioii, “ what is the meaning of the absence of all lire?” It is 
exjdair.ed by sri , there not being any fire there, — now 

in the inountam there is ^o?ac( c^TiT ) fire, and it is tlie absence of any 
(C55T5r) that distinguishes the lake. Then comes the cpiostion, 
what is meant by 'anything besides fire?’ Does fire nioau hero 
mountain "fire or any kind of fire, and so on, for ever? For the series 
of endlessly emerging quibbles is never stopped by the exhaustion 
of the subject, but only of the disputants or the audience. 
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At the present time all vichdras are of this kind, — not to elucidate 
the real meaning (for this is accepted on the authority of the writer), 
but to endeavour to establish or overthrow some verbal quibble 
which seeks to impugn the perfect accuracy of the definition. 

In the teaching of the Pandits everything is directed to one end, 
ad hene disputandiim. The primeval fault of the Hindu intellect 
has always been an excessive tendency to note the differences of 
things ;* and of course such teaching in logic and law only fosters 
this defect to the highest possible degree. 

As a specimen, I would subjoin a disquisition on the nature of 
prohibition given by Pandit Brajaniith Vidyaratna, the leading 
teacher of ^uriti. 

A student* was selected during my visit to his tole to read and 
explain a portion of one of llaghunandana’s Tuttwas. The passage 
brought up the question of prohibition or Nishedha^ and this led to 
the Pandit’s giving a lecture on its nature and object. 

I must here premise that in Hindu logic there are three kinds of 
ahlidva^ ?*. e., non-existence or absence.t These are respectively 
called “ antecedent” (pvagabhava),” emergent” (dliwansabhava) and 
‘‘absolute” (atyant^bhava). The first is the non-existence of a jar 
before it is made, which lasts from eternity down to the moment of 
its production and then ceases. The second is the non-existence of 
a jar when it is broken, which begins from the moment of its 
fracture and goes on to eternity forward. The third or absolute non- 
existence is seen in such sentences, as “ there is no jar on this spot 
even if you move the jar thereto, there will be no jar in its 
former spot. The non-existence is always seen necessarily somcivhercj 
else the jar would*l)e oniuiprcsent. 

Now the Pantlit maintained that the object of “ command” (or vidhi) 
was to produce action or activity {pravritii) ; and similarly the object 

This tendency was at once the strength and weakness of the self-developed 
Hindu mind. Uompaie Novum Onianou, i. iv, “ Maximum et velut radieale 
disoi’imen ingoniorum, quoad philosopliiam ot scientiaei', illud-cstj quod alia 
ingeiiia sunt })otiora et !q)tiora ad 'notandas rerum differentias, alia ad notandas 
rorum similitudiues. Ulrumquo mgenium facile labitur in excessum, prensando 
nut gradas rerum ant umbras.” 

f Properly there are four, but the fourth (mutual or inter-exclusive non- 
existence) does not come inhere. This is in fact our ^dilference thus ajar 
^nd a chair mutually exclude one another, i, e., they are different things. 
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of nisJiedha or prohibitfon’* was to produce the absence (or non- 
existence) of activity, L e, jorauritirr ahhdea. Now the (piostion arises 
to which of the three kinds of ahluica doe ’ this bcloniaf ? 

He first shewed that it could not be the tliird or “ absolute** 
ahhdvaj as this would imply !hat the absence tnust always exist some- 
where, whether the prohibition be given or not. Neither could it be 
the ‘‘emergent,” as this would imply that the actions prohibited 
must necessarily have been previously (lone, before the prohibition 
could exist, — as if tlioiv could be no such thing as preventiiui but only 
cure! He thcioforc, eoneluded by exhaustion t7.ut th<’, non-existence 
of action, which a prohibition produced in its luuireis was “ antecedent** 
ov j^)ril(jaUiura, In other words, until the jnohibition is promulgated, 
the actions which it is to piohibit are of course not piohihitcil; they 
aie not, tlKMcfore, long the objects of its in^iinction ; tliey oidy be- 
come so from tin' moment of its being issued. From the moment of 
its issue, tinse actions me forbidden, i. c., the lieaKU- of the law will 
thenceforth not do tlieui. There will therefore, in his case, he an 
absence of such ])rohihited actions, which will continue until he 
violates the la V' ; and this absenee wiii of i*our,se reach back to eter- 
nity, as until llie ]>ioliil>ilion came, he never could liave committed 
them as prohibited. In otlier words, tJie non-cxistenc(‘ of jjrohihitctl 
actions ceases only wdien, a/lcr the iimhihition, some such actioji is 
performed * 

This 1 think, is a fair and per]ia])S favourable speciTiicii of the 
jdeetios of what Dr. Hall has well called “ the arcana of Hindu 
dialectics. ”t 

One of the things which most iiit(;rcsted and surprised me in my visit 
to Nuddea was the groat desire which I found cvijry wh(;r<5 existing for 
English education. Of course amongst tlie hidrtf htudeiits this did not 
exist ; tlie grown up and eblcrly men who conn* i<) Nuddea to complete a 
puicly Pandit education, only care for studies which will gain them 
reputation at home ; hut it is very different with the deriga students, 
I w^as continuiUly receiving applications from the students for a free 

* The Putulit’s reasoning is pf^rhaps illustrated by Gibbon’s remark on the 
injustice of a retro-active enaeiincut, “winch jiuninhcs oileiicoH which dtd not 
at the time they were coinnntted.” {d'Uohoxjntpky^ p. bl>.) 

t A contributiou towards an index to the liibhu-rui»hy ofthc iudiau Thiloao- 
phical systems, p. iiii. 
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education in the Sanskrit College ; everywhere the desire was expressed 
for a good Anglo- Sanskrit School. Such a school would effect more than 
anything else to abolish prejudice and to let light into a district which 
has long been a home of superstition and bigotry. The Cliurch 
Missionary Society have long had a grant-in-aid school there. During 
the time of the Reverend S. Hasol, Sanskrit used to be taught there 
to a certain extent ; but what is wanted is a thoroughly good school, 
educating up to the Entrance Examination, and at the same time 
giving a sound training in Sanskrit Grammar and Poetry. Perhaps 
the existing school could be adapted to this purpose, if the Church 
Missionary Society were disposed heartily to enter into it. Anyway the 
establishment of such a school, cither by the Church Missionary Society 
or by Goverhment, appears to me to bo a pressing want, and I should 
indeed rejoice if my visit resulted in such a measure. Compared to 
this, the question of improving the toles is a measure of very secon- 
dary importance. 

This leads me to notice a very interesting feature in Nuddea, 
which I was much surprised to find, and which seems to me a very 
remarkable proof, how a public demand is beginning to make itself 
felt for a better education than that given by the toles, even among 
the orthodox nindu population. I refer to the Akliadds 
These arc schools kept l)y pujuls of the Siririti or Nyaya toles, who 
here become in their turn teachers of grammar. I visited two of 
these schools, one held in the house of Pandit Ram Nath 
Tarkasiddhanta, and taught by ^ri Niirayan Bhattacharjya and ^ri 
Madhab Bhattacharjya. Here there were twelve students. The 
second was held in the house of Pandit Radh^ballabha Bhattacharyya 
and was taught by Kumuda Natha ^iromaiji and several other tolc 
students. Here there were twenty-five scholars. In this Akhadd 
three students had finished the native grammar Mugdhahodha, 
and began to read Kalidasa’s poem, the Kumara Sambhava. I 
was interseted to learn that two of the lads studying there were 
descendants in the seventh generation from the cel(?brated Pandit 
Jagadiya. In the first * Akhada’ a little English was also taught, 
and the first book of reading was in use. This last fact seems 
to me most significant, that even in Nuddea, the centre of Hindoo 
exclusiveness, in a school entirely under the management of tolc 
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students, a provision was made, however imperfect, for teaching 
some little smattering of the language and Icaimiug of the West. 

The toles of Nuddea receive at preseuo an annual pension from 
Government of llupees 1,200. The history of this grant appears to bo 
as follows : — 

The Committee of Ilcvenne found m 1784 that the R-Ajfih of 
Nuddea used to grant an allowance to the Padooas or Sanskrit 

students of the tolcs, and in St'ptcmbor 1784 they appear, to a certain 
extent, to have sanctioned an annual grant of Unpegs 1,200 to this 
object. It was paid from the Treasury of Nuddea, ai.<l distributed to 
the Ntudents by a person on the part of th<^ /emind«r.s.‘*‘ 

On the 18th May, 1787 (further enquii y Ivivliig boon instituted) tho 
Board of JleveniK? dlvooted the Collector to continue tin* }niyinent of 
llu, pension lor the present, and to charge the same under the head 
of ‘ Pension.’ On tho strength of this order it was regularly paid 
to the students at the i^ato of llup(‘es 100 per mensem. In 1820, 
at the recpiest of the Collector of Nuddea, the Civil Auditor 
(April Gtli) made a rofcreuce cmpiiriug as to tho authority on 
whieh the pension was granted. The Board on the (ith Juno 
(juoted their letter of the 18th May, 1787, and tt the same time 
stated thus — “ Tl)cro is no mention whatever of this allowance on 
the accounts or conespomhuice i elating to iho decennial settlement j 
and if the payment has been continuetl without enquiring on the 
anthority, it ought to be immediately suspended and a full ex- 
planation of the irrogulaiity fiirnishe<l by the Colleetor.” Tho 
allowance was in consecpicnee discontinued, but a remonstraiico 
from the Nuddea students was received with tlic recommendations 
of the Moorshcdiilmd Commissioners, dated 22nd January, IS JO, 
and was submitted to Government on the 12th F(?bruary. 

Meanwhile the late Professor II. 11. Wilson (then Junior 
Member and Secretary to the General Committee of Ihiblie In- 
struction) had visited the toles and reported on tlicir state; and 
in a letter '^elated 3rd •August, 1830, Govcrimiont sanctioned tho 

* Professor Wilson in lii» Report describes this distribution as it existed in 
his time 1829. It was j^ivcii to tlio bidcsi stiidoiitH, ^. t-., tltose wtio c/ime from 
pliiges moroVian three days’ journey from Nuddea, and it allowed thorn from 
twelve annas to one rupee per iiiensom. 
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continuance of the pension with arrears, and the payment has 
continued to the present time. 

Professor Wilson remarks in his Report — “ Although the value of 
the learning acquired at Nuddea may not he very highly estimated 
hy Europeans, yet it is in great repute with the natives, and its en- 
couragement even by the trifling sum awarded is a gracious and popu- 
lar measure of course, with the spread of English education in 
Lower Bengal the native estimate of the value of “ infinitesimal logic” 
and the toles which teach it, is gradually altering, and I have heard 
many of the most able English scholars among the natives speak 
somewhat strongly against the system. As it is at present conducted, 
there can be no doubt that the Nyaya toles of Nuddea teach very little 
that is of any worth, either for practical life or even the histoiy of the 
human mind ; but this partly arises, not from the barren nature of 
Hindu logic, but the barrenness of the special part of it, to which 
they exclusively confine their attention. It is, as if in Oxford we 
neglected the Organon of Aristotle, and exclusively studied “the 
Farrago of the Parva Logioalia.”'^ But if the really great writers on 
Hindu logic were systematically taught in the toles of Nuddea, I 
should hardly be Tnclined to condemn as worthless all that the 
students would learn there. As it is, they learn only a part even of 
Nyaya, and I found that very few could read any portion of the 
Kusumanjali, or knew much beyond the endless intricacies of Vijdpti 
and 2 )ahshatd. Here of course they were completely at home, — it 
was a marvel to see how completely. 

I am hardly prcpaicd to suggest a definite plan for the improvement 
of the Nuddea toles, be(;ause I think tliat this would require a practi- 
cal acquaintance with Mofussil education, which I do not possess. 
But there are two suggestions which I would venture to make : — 

1. It would be a great improvement, if some superintendence 
could be exercised f)ver the Sanskrit studies, and if rewards could be 
offered for thorough proficiency in the studies of the place. At present 
the certain effects of neglect and the absence of all cncouiUgcmcnt arc 
plainly seen in tin* toles, — they do not teach well what they profess to 
teach, every thing is chilled by the want of from those 

in authority. Now legular examinations (with many rewards) .in 
* hansel’s Ahh'ich, Prof. 
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certaia text books, held umlei the snperinteiulence of the Inspector by 
such a Pandit of the ^alfski it College as Maheva (jhandra Nyiyaratna, 
would give the needed stimulus. Examinations should also bo held in 
the Mugdhabodha or Sanskrit grammar. 

2. It seems to me very r'^edful, that, as the condition of a liberal 
help for the Sanskrit studie,-, Government should insist on some 
amount of useful learning being al ; taught. Some arithmetic and 
perhaps geography r.iid history, and (still bettor if it wore but possible) 
some little Western Logie and Moral IMiilosophy would be an invaluable 
auxiliary and corrective to the pcculiaf training*^')’ a tolo. Of course 
tliis must all be given in Ihmgali, and I have no doubt that a sound 
knowledge of Bengali itself is very rare at NutUlea, even among great 
Sanskrit seliobirs. In this way we should break into the narrow 
eiicle of prejudice and exelusiveucsH wliich hedges round so closely 
the stuihmts of Nii Idea, and we should 111 them for exorcising a 
benolicial intlucnoo on their countrymen. At present they necessarily 
belong to ♦he past, and arc utterly unable to sympatbiso with or 
understand the mighty movements round them. A Niiddea student 
is an exact counterpart to Gibbon’s dcseriptiou of tho%ophist Liba- 
nius, a recluse stud(;jit, whose mind, regardless ojliis contemporaries, 
was incessantly fixed on the Trojan War and the Athenian Common- 
wealtlK” Still, after all, their position and training unavoidably 
give thcif^ great influcnco among their countrymen, espocinlly away 
from the towns. This influence is, no doubt, at present used every- 
where against the progress of education and social improvement ; but 
surely it would be an object well \vt)rtli striving for, if wo could 
improve, not abolish, the time-honoured tolc, and if wo could change 
llie cliaracter of tlie students whom its system tends to form, into 
sound Sanskrit scholars inst<iad of disputatious pedants, and into the 
friends, instead of the enemies, of native education. 

I beg to forward you the above Report, and I must express my 
deep regret that T have so long delayed sending it. Much of it was 
written in Indi^ berfore I left, and I bad }iope<l to send it completed 
soon after I# arrival in* England, but ill-health and prostration of 
energy precluded it, and subse<j[uently I found it very difficult to 
collect the scattered fragments of my notes into a narrative. A« it is, 
I feel it is very imperfect, and had I my Pandit Malieya Chandra by 
my side, I could cffcsily increase its value tenfold, 
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Aa you have expressed a desire to have my Report, such as it is, 
I have resolutely gone over all my notes fnd> memoranda and re- 
written the whole, and I send it witli all its shortcomings and defects. 
It is not easy to write a Report on Nuddea in England, Little 
details have escaped me which I overlooked at the time, and which I 
now cannot supply ; but I feel sure that the general impression I 
derived from my visit to the toles is still as vivid as it ever was. . 

8. From the Secretary to the G-overnment of India in the Home 
Department, forwarding copies of a report on the manufacture of China 
grass by Mr, McClintock, American Vice-Consul at Bradford. 

Revenue, India Office^ London^ Tlh Marcli^ 1867. 

No. 12. 

To His Excellency the Right Honorahle the Governor- General of 
India in CounciL 

Sir, — I transmit to your Excellency in Council thirty copies of a 
Memorandum, by Mr. McClintock, American Vice-Consul at Brad- 
ford, respecting the manufacture of China Grass, and the price which 
can be obtain(^ for it in this country, which I have received from 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2. Lord Stanley, in transmitting this paper, informs me that he 
has ascertained, through the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, that 
the importance attached by the writer of the Report toxins article 
is not exaggerated, andjbhat nothing but its high price stands in the 
way of its being largely consumed. 

3. Under these circumstances, I agree with the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs that it will be useful to forward copies of the 
Report to any of the Officers of your Presidency who reside in places 
which may be favorable to the cultivation and export of this grass. 

I have, &c.. 

No. 4159. Cranborne. 

Copy of this Despatch, together with throe copies of the Report 
referred to, forwarded to the Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal^ for 
information. ^ By Cr^r, 

*(Sd.) A. P. Howell, 
Under Secy, to the Govt, of India* 

Fori William , Home Depaiimcnt ; 
the 22nd April ^ 1867. 
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Peport ly Mr McClintock^ American Vice-Corieul at Bradfoid^ re* 
specting ih€ Manufacture of China Grass'^ 

Comulate of the United StaieSy Bradfmd^ 
December 16/A, 186K 

The Cliinese have for ^«nt^ric^? made, by baud labour, various 
descriptions of “grass cloth, well kno^'u in America and Europe* 
and often of great strength aj. 1 boanty, from the fibre of the 
Boehameria cordati. or Urtica nivea, known in comuicrto as Chinese 
grass. 

Large quantities of the grass have at vuvio'js times been brought 
over to England, and probably also to the lluitotl States, in the hope 
of finding a market among the dry goods manufacturers who are 
always on the look-out for new mateiiaivS ; but it has hitherto been, 
and it is oven now, found im[>ossible to produce a true “ grass cloth’* 
by machinery. The fibre is rather brittle, thougli very strong, and 
it is found that tlie China grass cloth of commerce is only to be 
woven by hand labour, in which, of course, the Chinese themselves 
arc beyond the reach of competition. Largo quantities of the grass 
Lave, tlierefoj c, been in store in Loudon and elsewhere for years* 
Some enterpiising luaiiufacturer would occasionally purchase a few 
tons with which to make exj)erimonts ; but the only result for a long 
time was, that ho who cxpeiimentod tlie most, lost the most. Thousands 
and even* tens of thousands of pounds were sunk by one and another, 
wdio each fancied for a time that ho had discoveu-cd tlie true method 
of working up tliis intractable substance. Whether it was tried in 
the I-nited States or not, I do not know; but the concurrent testi- 
liiony of my American fiieuds in the trade is, that no one is now 
successfully working it at home. Within two or three years past, 
however, several firms in this neighbourliood have succeeded, by 
chemical means, in bringing the fibre into a state most closely 
resembling the host mohair or other bright worsted, and have 
worked up great quantities of the refined material as a substitute for 
worsted in m^ny kinds of stuff goods, alw^ays, however, in combinatiox^ 
wdth cottl® (the warp being of cotton and the weft of the Chinu 
grass), as they have not yet been able to work it properly alone. 

The manufacture of worsted goods — that is, of goods made of 
long-staple wool, as distinguished from short-staple or ordinary wool— 
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has become an immense trade, of which Bradford has at present al- 
most a monopoly, although the manufacture has lately been extend- 
ing in many parts of New England. Four-fifths of these goods are 
of mixed material — ^that is, are made with cotton warps. And for 
many articles of the kind, especially for those requiring a stiff, strong, 
and cool texture, combined with a glossy, silky appearance, it is 
found that the prepared China grass makes the very best material.. 

Of course, the grass manufacture is yet in very few hands, but its 
development already, even within the last few months, has been 
signally rapid. The market value of the raw material has for some 
years past maintained itself at the very high rate of about 80/. per 
ton, which price it is supposed cannot be much lessened for many 
years to come. Two things are certain in this respect : one, that 
there is now, and will be here, a practically limitless market for all 
raw “grass” that can be imported at from 70/. to 80/. per ton ; the 
other, that under any fluctuations of the market the material is in- 
trinsically so valuable that it will always in the future command a 
price as high as that of cotton, aiicL nearly or quite as high as that of 
worsted itself, tf not even higher. 

Here, then, is a great and rapidly increasing market for a certain 
vegetable production at a very high price. In America we have, on 
the other hand, vast tracts of country which, being in the same lati- 
tude and with very much the same climate as those districts of China 
of which the grass is native, should be able to grow this production 
to great advantage. Why not, then, introduce its culture ? 

It seems certain that the manufacture of the grass fibre will be esta- 
blished in our country at no distant day ; but in the ineantimo 
there is a market in England for all that we can conveniently grow. 
It is, for our planters, simply a question of experiment with the seed, 
having in view the market price of the raw produce. Successful 
experiments have been made very recently in Java and in India, 
proving that the grass will grow in any climate warm enough for 
the culture of cotton and sugar, provided the ground chosen be 
sufficiently moist. 

I venture to suggest that further information, as well as quan- 
tities of the seed, cfcc., can doubtless be furnished by our Consular 
Officers in China, especially, perhaps, by the Consul at Hankow, 
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that place being the chief n^arket for the grass, which is hi ought 
thither from the interior, and often from a great distance. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

9. From C F. Amcrv, ** On the origin ctf races. 

10. From Bdbii Pratiip Chandra Ghosho, B. A. “ On the Adjust-* 
meut of the Hindu Culeiular,” 

11. From Dr. J. B. Davies, th Ethaoiogy of India. 

At the re(piesl of the President, Babu Pratap Cbaudra read his 
paper, of which the followi^ig is an al)^tract. 

The Hindu Civil year is a practical modit’^atiun of the Hindu 
astroiioiuiciil year. The astronomical year is determined by the 
}>eiiod between two consecutive conjunctions of the sun with Aywini 
(/3 Aviotis) the first asterisui of the Cunsieiiatiou ies. In (.letor- 
miniog tlie civil year wi^ have only to reject tlu; fractions of a day : 
tluis, if the sun enter the first poii^J, of Aries at or after midnight of 
the 12th A[>rU, a day is to bo added to the expiring year j or, if 
tlie sun eut^n* on the moniing of the l2th, wo reject the day from the 
year. 

The Hindu calendars placing the conjunction of the sun on tho 
loth April of tho current year begin the year on that day. By a 
reference to Kuropean Tables and tlie subuion of a few simple spherical 
triangles it is sliown that the ecliptic conjunction of the sun witli 
Arietis ]iapj)ons in tlic ])reseiit day between flie 21st and 22nd A]>ril. 
The initial moment of the^ear wasjdaeed in former times on tho vernal 
cfpiinox, when the sign and the constellation Aries coincided. Owing 
to tho retrograde motion of the etpiinoxes and to the neglect of Hindu 
astronomers in correcting tlie time of the first iiioment of the year, 
it has slowly advanced ironi the etpiiuox at tlie latc of one day in 72 
years. 

The first moment of the Hindu year retains in its name the idea 
of its coincidence with the venial equinox ami the first moiucut of the 
ecliptic conjunction of the siui with the first point of Aries, a pheuo» 
inehoii that dc>ps mit exist. 

The vernal equinox is* removed from the first of Vaic;akha by a 
period of about 22 days, and the moment of ecliptic conjunction of the 
sun with /S Arietis is about 7 days in advance of the date. Tlie 
paper is an attempt towards so adjusting the Hindu Calendar as will 
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make its indications agree with reality. To make the year begin 
with the ecliptic conjunction lof the sun in the vernal equinox is an 
impossibility. To retain then the full idea which the name mahd 
vishuva mesh a sanicrdnti conveys, is out of the question. The year 
must then bo commenced at either of the two dates, the lOtb of March, 
or the 22nd of April. The latter is preferred on account of the advan- 
tages the new method will confer on calculations. 

A translation of the principal points of a circular issued in Sans- 
crit is appended. This quotes the most authoritative passages, 
showing that a change of the beginning of tlie year on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes is not contrary to the ^astras, 
with a Hindu the authority of the ^astra being the only argument. 

Sqme doqbts ^ to the propriety of performing the Ghatotsarga 
ceremony on the 31st of Chaitra having arisen, Professor Biipu Deva of 
Benares was addressed on the subject. The ^astri replied favourably. 
His reply, with the original query, is appended to the circular. The 
circular quotes passages from the Surya Siddhanta, the Soma Siddbanta 
and other astronomical Avorks, to show that the Hindu authors* 
admit of and give rules* for determining the motion of equinoctial 
points. 

Read a letter from Major C. H. Strutt, enclosing the following 
description of a coin of So^^hytiis. 



Obverse, Head with helmet and cheek plates, a crown of laurel wreath 
over the helmet ; no inscription. 

Reverse, A cock in splendid preservation with a Greek inscription 
perfectly plain, 5G^YTOY “ of Sophytus.” Monogram ^ the Caduceus 
or Mercury’s Rod. 

Purchased somewhere in the Peshawur district, from a zemindar, 
together with several coins of the Bactrian series, a gold Diodotus, 
two Alexander the Great’s coins, and one of the Bjt^cephalus coins. 
All of these coins are in perfect preservation. 
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Library. 

The Librarian Bubinitted a list of books added to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

Ptnrhane, 

Reise der Oesterrcichiaeho’' Frogatto Novara. Zoologischor Theil. 
Lepidoptera. By Pr. C. Feldei. 

Pictioniiaire Tiirc-Arabe-rorsan, Ly Pi J. T. Zenker. Heft XT. 
Sansciit Wortorbneh. By Otto Bohtlingk and R. llotli. lUnjea 31-40. 
Reviio et Magasiri do Zoulogie, lst>7. No. 2. 

Revue des deux JMondcs. ami loth Mars, 

Ibn-cl-Atheri, Vol. I. 

C'oraptes Rendiis, Tom. LXTV. Nos 8 to 12, 1807. 

Tlie Indian Medieal G.i/.etto, Vtd IT. Noa. b, 0. 

Hewit^ou’s Exotic Butterflies, No 02. 

Tlie Journal of saerod Literature, April, 1807. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, April, 1807. 

Journal (bis Savants, March, 1807. 

" The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, April, 1807. 
Catalogue de Livres Anciens ot Modernes, Supplouient. 

The Westminster Review, A[)ril, 1807. 

The Calcutta Review, May, 1867. 

JUxchangc. 

The Athcnamm tor Feb. 1S07. 

J*rcfirnfofions, 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy : — Science, Vol. XXIV. 
Parts VIT. Vill. — The Royal Ikt.sh Aoademv. 

Pioc(‘cdings of the Royal Irif^h Academy, Vol. IX. P.irt IV. — Tiih 
Royal Ijush Acvdkmy, 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, \ ol. XL No. 1. — 
The Royal GKoaiiArnioAL Society. 

Memoirs of tlie Geological Survey of India, Pala^mtologia liidica 
Vol. V. Parts 1-4 .~-Tiib Government of India. 

Jahrbiieher^ dor* K. K. Geologisclien Reichsanstalt. Baml XV. 
1865, No. Jauner, Febr. Merz : — Tlie K. K. Reichsanstalt. 

Alt-arabische Gecliclite iiber die Volkssage von Jemen, als Textbelego 
zur Abhandlnng Ueber die sud-arabische Sago,” by A. von Kreiner.— 
The Author. 
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The History of India by the Hon’ble M. Elphinstone, translated 
into Urdu, No. 9. — The Scientific Society of Alligurh. 

Bulletin de la Societe d(|^eographie, Mars, 1867. — The Society. 

Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Academie dcr Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, 1865. — Konigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Society of London, Yol. XV. Nos. 90, 
91. — The Eoyal Society. ^ 

Journal Asiatiqiie ; VI. Series, No. 32. — The Socie'te' Asiatique. 

Selections from the records of the Bombay Government, No. CII. 
New Series. — The Government op Bombay. 

Palseontologia* Indica, V. 1-4. The Gasteropoda of the Cretace- 
ous Hocks'"' of S. India, by Dr. F. Stoliczka. — The Government of 
Bengal. , 

Cours d’llindustani a I’EcoIc Imperiale ct spcVdale dcs langncs 
orientales vivantes pres la Bibliotheque Imptirialc. Discours d’Oiiver- 
ture du 3c Dcccmbrc, 1866. — The Author. 

The Fishes of Zaiizebar. — By Lieutenant- Colonel H. Lambert 
Playfair and A. C. L. G. Gunther: — The Government of Bombay. 

Annual Report of the Geological Suivoy of India and of the Museum 
of Geology, Calcutta, lS()6-67. — The Superintendent of the Geo- 
logical Survey or India. 

Proceedings of tlie Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
in the Panjab, Nos. XI. to XV. — The Society. 

The Pundit, Vol. I. — The Editor. 

Professional papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. IV. No. 15, — The 
Editor. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
Vol. XIV. Part IV. — The Society. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society of London, March, 1867. — 
The Society, 
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^riu‘ IMonllily ol tin* AhUUK; S<K*ii'ly v\iis licld uii 

Wodnt^^day llu* ‘iul *luly, at 9 i*. M. 

J^i. J. l'avi(,‘i, ill t)io clmir 

The Vioceedings of tlic last meeting were read and eonliriued. 

IVe.sontations iveie annonnet'd — 

1. Fiom L. Jarks(>i], a spcudinen ^ tcvtiiro woven hy 

loniid near (oovas, in Zillah ]NJoor.slie«labad. 

2. Pmoii ]>i, llddelirand gf Jlonoliiln, lliroim'li I)r. J. Anderson, 
a et#[»y oi tlie (jiainioar of th(‘ Hawaiian Language' by L. Andrews, and 
a copy of a l>icti<)navy of the, Hawaiian Lan^nngc by L Andrews. 

Jb Fiom Sir D. ^laeleod a pbotognjjdi ol a Zun(ft{uil. 

ddic following gentlcnnai, duly |n-»)|)osed at the last meeting, were 
balluled and eleeled as ordinary iiiemb(*i>..^ 

J)r C. Maenannira. 

N. A Lelietty, Ls*!* 
l)r. J. d. Wood. 

(b A Ilacket, Es([, 

‘Idle following were candidates for ballot a< the Angnst meeting — 
(b ¥. Amery, Esq., Bapeiiutcndcnt Ailiorienlture, Lahore, proposed 
by P, H. Egerton, Esq ,*Keeondcd by Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

Theodore II. Hughes, Esq,, F. G. S., i)ropo.sed by Mr. Mallett, 
seconded by Mr. Oniisby. 

W, L. Granville, Es(p, (bvil Arclntcet, proposed by Dr. J. Amlersou, 
sceomlOd by Mr. M. II. Uimsby. 
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K. n. Curran, Esq., L. K. C. S. 1. and L. K. Q. C. P. T 
Indian Medical Staff, proposed by Mr. V. Ball, seconded by Mr. M. i 
Ormsby. 

F. Wilcox, Esq., Bengal Police, Purulia, proposed by Mr. V. 
Wcstmacott, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

A. Oldham, Esq., C. E., E. B. Bailway, proposed by J. M. Scott, 
Esq., C. E., seconded by J. P. Collis, Esq., M D. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

4. From Lieutenant A. Pullan, — Remarks on some ancient rains 
in the Gurhowl Bhatur. 

6. From C. Horne, Esq., — Notes on Mynpnri Villages, Asowle. 

6. From W. T. Blanford, Esq., A. R. S. M., F. G. S., — Zoological 
Notes. 

At the request of the President, the following paper was read by 
the Author. 


On the Jungle products used as articles of food hy the mhahitants of the 
districts of Manhliooni and Hazarlhayh (Chota^NagjJore.) — Hy 
V. Ball, Esq. B. Geohujical Huney of India, 

In introduction, Mr. Bail said. — Last year T read before the Society 
a short paper which was written from such material as I happened tf) 
have by me. It was intended merely to convey an idea of-tbo 
means of support on which largo numbers of the natives had to rely 
during the famine ; the subject being one of paiticular interest at 
that time. During the past working season I^liave made systematic 
enquiries, and am now enabled to lay before the Society an apjirox- 
imately complete list of all the Jungle products used as ai tides of 
food.’^ 

The products are divided, in the list appended to the paper, under 
six headings, viz, fruits and seeds, flowers, leaves, stems, roots and 
fungi. These headings embrace upwards of 70 distinct species of 
plants, all of which yield more or less nutritious food. In most cases 
the Bengali and Hindustani names arc given' in addition to the Latin 
synonyms. 

A full account of the particular uses, manner of preparation and 
value of the more important products formed the principal subject of 
the paper. According to the Authoi- the vaiious species arc by no 
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moans of oqiial value. While some fnrulshj so to speak, staple aiticloa 
of food, others can only be rogavdod as edible, and in a few coses aro 
even injnr!i>us, if eaten in largo tinaiititios. 

Tlio paper was illustrated by a eolloction of dried spccimons which 
was inspected by the membevs. 

Tlio author, in answer to a epiestion fioin the President as to whe« 
thor he had understood him to say hat a number of the people lived 
for a portion of ev('ry year on these ])roduot.s, rcpli»‘*l that some of the 
a^-on’ginal tribes, such ns the South. ils and Coles, as well as the poorer 
clas.^cs of Hindoos, depend sitlelv upon the ^ju»'gh to furnish them 
witli the means of sabsistimee for from two to three montlis of every 
vciir. 

SvVeral memhors asked i]uesiums in reference to the Mbowa and 
otliiM |da'5ts, KpecimeiKS of which weie exhibite i. 

The Soerct.uy tii ai r(5ad Mr. Amery’s pap n- on the origin of races, 
of which the folK)\ving is an altslract. 

31r. An*(‘’-y, in the cailier portion of his paper, enlors at some length 
into the known facts of the distiibutiou of animals and plants over 
the snifacc of tlio world in distant provinces, tin* relation of these 
jiroviucos to <*limatc, the representation of sjioi^'s in similar elinnite, 
the iiillnciice wliicli altitude in ascending mountains lias upon the 
launa and liora, and tlie icscinblance of tlie re.sult.s to fliuso observed 
n])ou tliu earth’s suilaco in passing from the oijuator to the poles. Tt 

alsii .shewn that distinct f«n*ms occur in widely sejiaiated countries, 
of v.'liich tlie climate similar, as in tropical Asia and tropical Anieih'a, 
and tliat this is not due to the unfitness of each region for the support 
of toieign forms of lib*, since, in many cases, tiu'y thrive if introduced* 
In oilier instance.^, the saiin* forms ary found existing in wiTlely separa- 
ted r<‘gioiis, as in tlie case of the floras of Noithm’n Ktnope, and tliat 
of the Wi ‘Stern (?) slope.s of the Himalayas, Hmicc it is inferred tliat 
niitliei soil, climate nor any existing conditions have inilucnced tlio 
distribution of the fauna and flora of tlio globe. 

. Borne illustyitioiib of the leplacimiont of animals by distinct forms 
in othei regions arc then given. The author considers that there is 
a relation between the animals and plants, also bijtwceii them and 
man ^f each region. Mankind, he considei.-, as constituting a genus, 
coinpri.sing several well marked 'species, some ol the [icculiar characiertdt^ 
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of wliicli are illustrated in the physical and mental characters of tlni 
Australian, American-Indian, Negro, Mongol and Caucasian. 

The aboriginal Australian has never learned to work in metals nor 
to till the land, nor does he learn in contact with the European. He 
is a hunter by nature, but his highest weapon is stone or bone tippc'd. 
He has not advanced to the fabrication of the bow and arrow. Had 
he come in contact with large carnivorous animals, the race would 
have been annihilated. 

The Red man of America is a slight advance on him ; he uses the bow 
and arrow, tills the soil, a*d makes himself formidable to such animals as 
he comes in contact with. The African is a further advance. The 
Mongolian takes us over a vast moral and intellectual gulf. And lastly 
comes the Caucasian, the highest existant typo, mentally and physically. 
The Author conshlors that every argument which has been advanced in 
support of the unity of the race will be found, if tested critically — a 
vain effort to reconcile facts with a preconceived theory. Tlie colour of 
each race is shewn to be quite independent of climate to which it 
has been attributed ; the black Negro, red Indian and yellow Mongol 
iiiaiiitaining closely the same coin])lcxion in tropical and temperate ami 
even in some cases in Arctic climates ; while other physical peculiari- 
ties, such as the thh k lijis of the Negro and the facial peculiarituN 
of the Mongol, are shewn to be equally iiersistent. The mental 
faculties of different races are equally marked and appear to lia\’e 
always been so. The child of a Yorkshire peasant can by education 
be made the eipial of the most learned in the land, while the child 
of an Australian is only capable of learning up to a certain point. 

The writer of. the book of Job, the oldest Caucasian record, was the 

* ' 

eitual in mental calibre of the great men of the present day. Hence, 
barbarian tiibos belonging to a civilized race like the Caucasians, are 
capable of civilization, while races like the red Indian and the Tasma- 
nian are not. 

The geological record shews that in past times, changes in the 
relative position of land and sea took place, and that the fauna and 
flora of each region have been entirely changed several times. The 
author considers that “ each distinct region of the dry land of the globe 
belongs to a distinct geologic era, that its fauna and flora represent 
the prevailing types of that era over all the land then above water, 
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an«l tliat remnants of eveiy creation or nearly every creation, from tlie 
JVriuiaii era down, are left to shew what the earth was.*’ New Zealand 
anti Norfolk Island arc especially cited as being a surviving rciu- 
nant of the cai boniferous epoch, or of a time imuAMliatoly succeeding 
it. Tliis is shewn by tlieir monocotylodonous plants, palms, cycadoie, 
and tree ferns, by tlie absence of quadrupeds, by the birds, the highest 
rejjnssontatives of animal life, am. by cho ii.sh in no way differing 
fiom t]i(3 fossil roprcsciitativos of the rarbouiferoiis 

Australia appears to be the next oldest region ; it has a fauna and 
flora distinct from tliat of New Ztvdand, and ’ ./pivsi-ntativcs of them 
aio found in the European tertiary rocks. It contains no rocks of 
sci ‘ udarv ago* The author considers that the causes of the differences 
hoiu the fauna nnd llora of New Zealand are not explicable by tlio 
J>.ii A’iniaii tlieoiy, but that they must have been a ntjw creation, 
which is now dying out before the aniinalh and plants introduced by 
llie wliile man. A similar <Ustinetioii may be ti!ice<l in Anieri(*a, 
Aivica, tlic, Malay laud and Mongolia. Lastly comes the country ot 
the Caucasian, re^iing upon the nummulitic rocks. Its upheaval 
wasted the pr.^vioiisly divi<led Malay ‘iaud, Afri(*a and Mongolia, but 
it contains a tauna, and flora distinct from those countries. The 
author states that the jdace of the iinmmulitie formation is not 
precisely detcniiiued, but that lie is inclined to consider it a coast 
foimation, contemporaneous with the chalk, a tkaq) sea (h'posit. 

T1 n* several typi's of man each ocarnpy an unm, coi n^sponding to 
tlui diflerent geologuail and botanical provinces, and the autlior thiiikH 
it improbable that lie is not part of the same original creation. He 
points out, as a reimukabl i eoincidenee, that the race p(‘opling every 
geologically newer region, is highea* in the scale than tiio nice of tho 
next older region. The New Zealander is an exception, as the 
country appears to have h(!en [leojiletl by a 3Ialay colony. 

« Mr. Ormshy said that ho thought most of ilic facts brought forward 
by Mr. Amery liad been known for a veiy considerable time, Tlic idea 
• of the organic riJuuiins in certain g(‘ologie formations in one part of 
the world being lepresented by the living tl ora and fauna of another 
is by no means new. Professor Owen, in Ids FalaMmtologry,” (Ed. 
18()0, p. u07) compares the English Oidite with Australia of the 
present day. He concludes his aiguments by saying that the 
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animals and plants which now flourish in the Australian continent 
appear to complete a picture of the ancient condition of the earth’s 
surface, which has been superseded in one hemisphere by other 
strata and a higher type of mammalian organization. Mr. Aniery 
states as an evidence of the low condition of the aboriginal Austra- 
lian that his highest instruments are stone or bone tipped,” and 
from this fact, in connection with others, appears *to come to the 
conclusion, that the Australian man is an a'liiiual inferior to the Cau- 
casian. Further, our author “ would as readily believe in the Lainar- 
kian or Darwinian theory of progressive development as in the descent 
of the Germanic and Australian races from one pair of parents.” So fa.i 
as this conclusion is deiived from any arguments based upon the fact 
of the Australian savage using stone and bone tipped nunipons, it is 
clearly untenable. Flint implements are found in abundance all over 
the surface of the globe, resembling in many respects those now used 
in Austi’alia. This fact evidently docs not prove that our ancestors who 
used thfsc piimitive instruiucnts belonged to a lower species of nuin 
than we ourselves do. IMr. Amery surely can never have intended such 
a conclusion to be drawn from hi*s intcv(‘stiug paper. 

Dr. Colics said — ‘‘ T do not think that any argument in favour of the 
fornuu* existence in Europe or elsewhere of a lace similar to the 
modern Australians can bo dciivcd from the similarity between the 
flint weapons dug u]) in Europe and those used by the Australians at 
this day. In Argos and Etruria, in the earliest Irish churches, and 
in the ancient Amoiican buildings, wc find prc(‘isoly the same archi- 
tectural st 3 de used, because in all these cases buildings were erected 
by men who found large stones ready to their hand, and had no occa- 
sion to nudvc use of the arch — yet none but the wildest enthusiasts 
assert that the l^oruvians and the Polasgi are one race. Similarly, 
mankind in any countiy would be at fir^t oldigcd to make their cutting 
instruments of stone, and, working with that material, would in overji 
place turn out weapons iiiucli resembling each other. So men of the 
most different race have all, at one time or other \:)f their history, 
been obliged to produce fire b}" rubbing sticks together, or to use 
the bow in hunting or warfare, for \vant of better expedients. The 
fact that bows an' now used by the red men of America, and were used 
in England four hundred years ago, is no proof that England was in- 
habited by rod men in the 15th century.” 
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Mr. WaKlio remarked that Dr. Collos’s argument scarcely Noomod 
complete. Mr. Ainery would probably wyv that tlie biglier t^’^pes of man 
could make opportunities and create cir^mfnstances ; the lower cv)uld 
advance only a ctutain length, he could cany improvements ho furtlier. 

Mi‘, Justice Phear observ''d that the writer of th*' paper, Avould havo 
greatly strengthened his ill usn-at ion n» the “ Yorkshire Bo\ if ho 
had pointed to a living e\am}de of one m the position which he de- 
scribed, and could have shown that it Jll‘^ti^ied Iun jionaslv. Ho long 
ns the instance adduced rei lained jn.reU a matter of speculation, Mr, 
Phear was disposed very gre.itly to doubt, wb;:tlu. the boy, whoso 
ancestors liail in a continuous chain from the dii\s of (hinute to tho 
present time invaiiubly been peasants, and uiiible wilbout exception 
to laise tlienisclves out (U’ the lowest sockii grade, would exhibit the 
comparatively supciior intellectual capacity which Mv. Amery ox- 
]»ected of him. Aud with reference to the ^sdour of the skin useil us 
an argunn iit foi diversity of origin, although it miglit be concedetl 
lluitit is not a funetion of latitude or temperature, and not feh vablo 
to exposure as a cause, still this did not leave it to be tnsited as nii- 
(pgditiod ovid'ume, wdtlnmt any icferenee whatever to its assoeiidioii 
with language. The fact tliat the <lai kest races of Asia and tin; tairest 
of Kunjpe, evliihit a eonimoii bond of union in their language, intro- 
duces a iliiticulty in tlie wuiy t>{ solving Auumt’s probN'in, wJiich 
that gt ntloiUiiii seems to have passed by uid*ee<leil. Tlio ]>aj)er (w ery- 
■whore appeared to disclose tiaees of hasty coiuposilion, and it w^oubl 
probably not be incorrect to eonchi.ie that it was wiitten witlioufc 
oppoitnnlty bw thoughtful vcdlec li<n!. It would liaidly be fair llio 
autlior that ic shoiibl be peblishcd in its pieseiit lorni. 

]\lr. IManford said that Mr. Ann-ry’s pa])cr ha<l ])robably been 
•written under the disadvantage ol a wMiit ol any Ijooks of reference, 
oven the most elementary. It wxis only po-.>ible in ibis way to ac- 
( 3 ount for the nmiKU'ous errors it contaiiu'din matters of fact, sucli as 
the asseition that cervine animals abounded in Africa, or that tln^ ago 
ot the nuiunittlities w^as uuknowm. Tlu^ piim ijial tlnauy iusistcnl upon, 
that of the aflinity between the fauna and flora of certain goologi<'fil 
periods, and those of existing gcogra]dHcal provinces "was not^ new, 
and it was easy to shew tliat it was m<*re1y ap]),ii'<uit. The speaker 
proceeded to examine the ease of New Zealand cspoeially f|Uotetl by 
Mr. Amoiy. Tlio only similaritN between the cuibouiierous flora and 
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that of New Zealand is not, as asserted in the paper, the presence u( 
monocotylcdonous plants or cycads, the first of which are vei y raiv 
and the latter hardy represented in the coal flora, hut in the veiv 
large percentage of ferns and conifers in each case ; and this is lucicly 
a case of external rcseinhlance, for the ferns and conifers are not tlio 
same, and those of New Zealand are no more closely allied to tlie 
genera and species of the coal than the conifers and ferns of other 
countries are. Turning from the flora to the fauna, the resemhlancc 
vanislies. It is not the fact, as stated hy Mr. Amery, that no quadru- 
peds were found in New Zealand at the time of its discovery. A rat 
was met with, and if, hy quadrupeds, mammalia were implied, it should 
not he forgotten that hats, including forms peculiar to Now Zealand, 
are common^ and that cetacea occur around the coast. The gigantic 
birds are as completely unrepresented in the carhonilerous epoch as are 
the mammals, and the fish and mollusca inhahiting New Zealand at 
the present ilay are closely allied to those inluihiting other parts of the 
globe, a«id have no connexion with those found in carboniferous rocks ; 
wliile the reptiles, fish and mollusca oi the carhonilerous epoch are in 
many instances, the two first especially, better represented in other parts 
of the world at the present day than in New Zealand, As regards man, 
Mr. Amery ’s idea of the Malay origin of the New Zealander would pro- 
bably he a novelty to the members of the Society who had studied 
Ethnology, Indeed the avIioIo of Mr. Amery’s argument was based upon 
imperfect data. At the same time Mr. Blanford was quite willing to ad- 
mit that tlio ditferent races of mankind diffoicd quite as much from each 
other as races of luwei animals wliicli have been universally considcied 
(lisiiiict species, and that the idea of mankind being a genus comprising 
SON oral different s])e(:ios was perfectly tenable, hut he thought no 
evidence whatever hud been brought forward to shew any connexion 
bctAveoii these races and geographical or geological provinces. Some 
races of men, as the Mongolians, inhabited two or more regions, each 
possessing a distinct fauna and fiora. In conclusion, Mr. lilanford 
believed that Mr. Darwin, in the chapters on geographic distiibutiou 
in the Origin oi Species,” bad satisfactorily explained most of the 
phenomena alluded to in Mr. Amery *s paper, despite Mr. Amery ’s 
somewhat contemptuous allusion to the “ Darwinian theory.” 

Mr. lilanford then read a few extracts from his paper: — ‘‘Zoologi- 
cal Notes,” 
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Libraby. 

The following additions wore made to the Library since iho Meeting; 
held in June last : — 

Presentations, 

Selections from the Hecerds of the Madras Government. — Tub 
Government of Mai)jl\s. 

Bulletin do la Socioto do Googiaphio. — T ue Paris GEOGRAruiOAL 
Society. 

Scliriftcn dcr Naturforschenden Gcsellscliaft in l)auzig ; None Folgc. 
Band I. Heft II. Beobachtnngcii der Mngno‘vis«*lv2n Declination ih 
Danzig und Bemerkungoii dazu, by E. Kaysor. — Naxukfokscuendk 
Gksellsoiiaft in Danzhj. 

Kc]>oit on the Land Hevonue Administratitm of the Lower Pro- 
viiK'cs for 18G5-0(». — Tjie Government of Benoal. 

Tlie Annals of Indian Administrations, VuL X pt. IV. — The Gov- 
ernment OK Bengal. 

% 

Natuurknndig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, uiigogeven door 
do Koninklijkc Natuurkundigo vereoniging in Nederlandsch Indie. 
Decl XXIX Ail. 2-4, 5-6. — The Batavian Society. 

The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the lioyal Asiatic Society, 
A^ol. YIII. No. XlII. for The Society. 

Tlie Journal of the Chemical Society, Oct., November, and Decern* 
ber. 1806, January, February and March, 1867. — The Society. 

Ten co[)ies of a lleview of “ An Introduction to Kaehchay ana’s 
Grammar of Pali Language, by J. D. Alwis Colon, 1863,” by Professor 
A. Weber. — The Editor. 

Actes de la Societe d’Etlmographin, Tome I. Liv. 8. — The Society, 

Tlie Beport of the British A.shociation for the advancement of 
Science, Birmingham, 1865.— Tub British Association. 

Architecture at Bejapoor. — The Government of India. 

Architecture at Dharwar. — Tue Government of India. 

Architecture at Alimedanagar, — Tub Government of India. 

’Report of the'Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, front 
1st November, 1866, to 30th April, 1867. — Tub Bengal Cuamdbe ob 
Commerce. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Govern* 
ment Observatory, Bombay in 1864,— Tub Government of Bombay. 
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Lecture on Military Gossip, by Captain T. C. Anderson, — Tiii; 
Author. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, No, 90, May, 
1867. — The Geological Society oi London. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Society of London, No, 92.— The Boyal 
Society, 

Natuurkundige Verhandelingen Tan de Hollandsche Maatschappij 
der Weteschappen te Haarlem ; on the Peculiar Crania of the Inhabi- 
tants of certain Groups of Islands in the Western Pacific, by Dr. J, 
B. Davis. — The Author. 

Purchases, 

Bevue des Deux Mondes, 1st and 16th April, Ist May, 1867. 

Bevue at Magasin da Zoologie, No. 3, 4, 1867. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. 19, No. 113. 

The Edinburgh Beview, No. 256. 

Journal des Savants, February, April, 1867. 

Comptcs Bendus, Tome LXIV Nos. 13, 14, 16, 16, 17. 

Beise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in den 
Jahren, 1867, 1858, 1869, unter den Befehlcn des Commodore D. 
von Wiillerstorf-Urbair ; Linguistischer Theil, by Dr. F. Miiller. 

Ditto, Zoologischer Theil, Band I, Fische, Dritte Abtheilung, by 
Dr. B. Kuer. 

Beptilien, by Dr F. Steindachner. 

Conchologia Iconica, by L. Beeve, pts. 262 and 263. 

Gould’s Birds of Asia, pt. XIX. 

The Ibis, Yol. Ill No. 10 (new series). 

The Numissmatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
pt. L, 1867. 

Wolf’s Zoological Sketches, 2nd series, parts, XI and XII, 

Exchange, 

The Athenaeum, April, 1867. 
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Tin* I^Ioiitlily (lonoral Meeting of ttic Asiutir of Rcngal 

Ijold oil Wodnt'sdiiy tlie Ttli August, at U e. M. 

Dr. J, Riyivr Fiosident, in tlio oliair. 

Tlie ininntes *4 the la^t nn'cting were read and confirmiid. 

Dreseiitiitions wvie announced — 

1. From Licntonant-Ooloiu‘1 B. Ford: Tmpcrfoct skeletons of 
an adult and of a fodal Dngong. 

2. From Babu Sliib Clnmder Sliomo : a coi^y of History of Orissa 
in Bengali. 

8. From Colonel II. L. Thuillier : siv copies of Major Tennant's 
pajier on the of August, ISfjS. 

Tlirec copic;^ of Jh'ofessor Airy’s Notas on tlto Eclipse of August, 
1S(*S. 

From Monsieur Le Chevalier Cristoforo di Negri, through Dr. C. F, 
Toiinenc, a copy of La Sioria Politica Dell’ Autichita paragonuta 
alia niod<‘rna, 8 Vols. 

4. Fiom the Government of Bengal, four copies of extracts from 
the Proceedings of the Bombay Governuicnt. 

Letters were read — 

1. Fiom the Government of Bengal in the Puhlic Works Depart- 
ment, enclosing a (?opy of a report on an Eartli<piake felt in Sylhet at 
1 p M. on tlio 2nd of Fehruary, 1<S07. 

2. From the Secretary lo the Government of the North Wostorn 
Provinces forwarding a copy of a report on the tribes of JLausio 
or Sclicrias of Lulleotporc. 
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The following gentlemen, proposed and duly seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted f<Tc and elected as ordinary members. 

C. F. Amery, Esq. 

T. H, Hughes, Esq., A. E. S. M., F. G. S. 

W. L. Granville, Esq. 

E. H. Curran, Esq. 

F. Wilcox, Esq. 

A. Oldham, Esq., C. E, 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the Septem- 
her meeting. 

1. The Eev. W. Fyfe, Superintendent of the Free Church Institu- 
tion, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. W. S. Atkinson, seconded by Mr. M. 
H. Ormsby? 

2. Captain V. Gauvain, Messagerics Imperiales, stcamsliip Meiiiam, 
proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Colonel C. S. Guthiie. 

B. A. J. Hughes, Esq. C. E., proposed by Mr. J. M. Scott, second- 
ed by Mr. M. II. Onnsby. 

4. ^Lieutenant Butler, Assistant Commissioner, Gowhatty, Assam, 
proposed by Mr. Locke, seconded by Mr. W. T. Blanford. 

6. M. Place, Consul General of France, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Mr M. H. Ormsby. 

Dr. A. C. Macrae, whose retirement -was announced in May, 1800, 
owing to a mistake, was reinstated in the list of members, from May 
last, the date of his arrival from England. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdiaw 
from the Society. 

Lieutenant W. Eamsden. 

Captain M. Lloyd. 

Lieutcmant-Coloiiel H. Ballard, C. B. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced — 

3. From Lieutenant W. J. Williamson : A Garrow Vocabulary.” 

4. From F. 8. Growse, Esq., M. A. Oxon. B. C. S., A transla- 
tion into Latin Elegiacs of a Hindu Poem in the Sabha.Vilasa.” 

The President then announced that Babu JadUva Krishna Singha, 
a member of the Pliilological Committee, died of apoplexy on the 23rd 
of July, at the early age of 35 years. 

lie joined the Society in 1851, and was soon after elected a mem- 
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ber of the Council, and was for more than three years a Vice-President. 
He was an amiable man of retired habits. He was a good Sanskrit 
scholar, and his loss is much to be lauient‘'d by the moxubers of the 
Society. • 

The Secretary then read paper on the Ethnology of India, by 
J. B. Davis, Esq. M. D., of which the following is an abstract. 

Our author begins his paper saving that the Ethnology of 
India is no new sul ject, but is of great interest, and is at the present 
time attracting considerable attention. Tlio study of it may bo said 
to date from the eai^iiest advTiit of wcbtoru scioinv to the sbores of the 
Ganges ; and it is considered to have ma«le great progress, for, upon 
the foundation then lai<l, a compreheusivo hvpotheKis Inis been built, 
and is now all but universally received, which is almost as vast as the 
old world, and prohahly embraces iieaily as many races of man as tbo 
ancients were accjiuuiited with. 

Sir William Jones, in his third discourse, said , “ The Sanscrit 
language, whatever bo its antiquity, is of a wtnulerful strueturo ; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Ljitin, and more 
extjnisitely lefined than dither ; yet bc.aiing to both of them a strong(U* 
allinity botli in the touts of verbs and in the, forms of grammar, than 
could possibly have been prodiieed by aecident ; so strong indeed, that 
no philologer could cx.amiue all three, wdthuiit believing them tolnivo 
S])i‘iing from some common source^^wliieh, perhaps, no longer exists.”-— 
Ariana Antiqua, ]>. 122 tfec. 

Our author thinks it dillicult to conceive of the argument respecting 
the Arian liypothesis as other than a suppositional and unstahlo 
fmindatioii foi tlie Indo-E iropean hypothesis, tlie #llinity of words 
being the strongest and surest material that enters into the composi- 
tion. A competent philological authority has already said respecting one 
gloat branch of it ; — “ If the current views concerniug what is called tho 
eastern origin of the so-called Indo-Europeans are correct, they are ho 
by accident ; for they rest upon an amount of assumption far greater 
than that which the nature of the question cither requires or allows.** 
— Dr. 11. G. Latham. *Piickard*s eastern origin of the Celtic Nations. 
Preface, p. vii. 

However, assuming this fonmlation to be substantially true, an 
immense amount of learning ha.s been expended in investigating 
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the different subjects of comparative philology, in order to show 
the descent of a great number of words of various languages from a 
Sanscritic source — from which it is inferred that’ the very varied 
races of people who spoke or still speak them are all of Arian origin. 
So that at length, the Indo-European hypothesis embraces as of one 
family the races of Europe and of India, i. c. the Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, with many intervening links. With recipients of this 
hypothesis all contradictory facts are at once silenced by the very 
position we have already quoted from Sir William Jones, that the 
languages ‘‘ cannot be examined without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source.” TJie conclusion alluded to is 
arrived at by transposing the argument from the subject of language 
to human «aces ; if the languages had a common source, the people 
who have spoken, or who now speak them, are all intimately allied. 
The fact of the connection of or affinity in the languages is to a certain 
extent undeniable, but probably it admits of a rational and consistent 
explanation very different from the received one. 

We do not venture to go into the ([ucstion of the truth of so 
universally admitted a hypothesis as that of the Indo-European, for 
we are fully aware that groat numbers of able and learned men in 
India are engaged in working out its details, and are daily discovering 
what are considered firm proofs of its validity. We shall limit ourselves 
to the suggestion, whether we can l^k with so much confidence iqxni 
the truth of this grand hypothesis, if there bo good reason to eonclude 
that the human lacc, instead of liaving had its cradle in Armenia, in 
any portion of Central Asia or elsewhere, and being left to its own 
inadctpiato struggles to diffuse itself all over the habitable globe, is, 
in the main, an aggregate of families formed by the hand of the 
Creator, in every dffierent locality in which it is found, and each 
constituted by that wise Providence for the climate and productions 
with which it is surrounded. 

A very distinguished physiologist, the favourite disciple of Blumen- 
bach. Professor K. A. Iludolphi, long since poiiitecPout that “ a single 
human pair was certainly not fitted to people the whole earth. A 
wild animal or a disease eipially might have defeated the object. 
This is not the way in which nature goes to work. In so important 
an affair as the peopling of the earth by men, she could not possibly 
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have risked all to so hazardous a ehauco.’* — Bcytivigc ztir Aiithro* 
pologie S. 147. 

And the celebrated zoologist, Professor Loiuh Agassiz, has said : “We 
maintained, that, like all other organized beings, mahkiud cannot havo 
originated in single individual, but must havo been created iu tliat 
numeric harmony w liieh is chaviot*'ri!>»tii’ of each species; men must 
have originated in nations, as the hi • ha^e oiiginated in swarms, and 
as the different social plants have at first covered the c\lv‘asivo tracts 
over which they luitnrally sp.oad.” — The Diversity of origin of tho 
lliunau Races, p. 1^'S. 

Our author then proceeds to ijmUe Sii Hamiiel Rakers paper on 
tlio races of the Nile basin. Trans Ethnulogiv al Hoe. V. p. 2d7. 

Il<‘ gives 0 dctaile<l account of tlie hav iiiental and moral state of 
the inhabdaiits ol the tlistrict, and com hides b> cmjuiiing wln ther wo 
call Ventnie to date from one common oiigin and claim this tlegraded 
creature as “ a vian mid a brollu rP 

The qiv^tion of colour next occupies our atteiitiou. Altlioiigh the 
languages of tho Indian and European races may be traceable to a 
Sanscrit source, yet one great race is black of various shades, and tho 
other white ot diifcrcnt shades, and they dilfer to an eipial extent iu 
their eapaldliLies ot mtelloetual development. To this it has been 
boldly replied that no physiologist will insist upon ditfcrenco of colour 
as an argnment against the coniiiK^oi'iglii ot the DiUropcan and Asiatic 
races.” In prooi ot this, many iiiXaiico <jf tail and handsome iamilios 
of Asiatics are cited. Reim-enee i^-* then made to the Scriptural 
testimony emiiiciateil in the words, “ Can tin* Ethiopian change liis skin 
ortho hM)paid iiis spots?” In supjioit oi thi-. \ie\v, our untlior men- 
tions. tho facts that the do.seendants of tiie Dutch colonists in South 
Atri<‘a areas fair as ever, while the doscemlants^of the negroids who 
settled 80 years ago in Nova Scotia are still the .«ame negroes that 
tli*7 w^erc at first ; untortiuialely with all the same intellectual and 
moral delects. 

. Our autlior, then proceeds to state it to ha his opinion that 
craniology affords a much more firm bii'*iH for ethnology thanjdiilo- 
h)gy possibly can. It Europeans and llindoi^s be of tlie satne family, 
why cannot the former migrate to and live in India ? How is it tliai 
tho people of India are celebrated for tlie smallness of their heads, 
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while the inhabitants of Europe have large heads ? The magnitude 
of the brain among Europeans is too well known to need" any 
proof. How are these facts to he reconciled, if both these people are 
the direct descendants of one and the same remote ancestry ? They 
could only be reconciled by unwarrantable suppositions which are 
contrary to knowledge ; for, in truth, they are totally irreconcilable. 
Since the days of Campen and Blumenbach, the craniology of ,the 
human race has taken the first position in anthropology, man being 
preeminent among all other animals in the preponderant development of 
his cerebral system which gives him his place in nature, and is the centre 
of all his peculiarities; it is, therefore, the best interpreter of those 
essential differences that reign between the several races of men. The 
collection •of the materials for the study of the craniology of India may 
be said to have yet to be comnreuced, although great numbers of educated 
men have abundant opportunities for such collection. In all otlj(‘r 
regions of the globe, craniology has been made the proper basis for 
anthropological researches. An able writerdn the Calcutta Review’' 
for June 185G, pointed out that this great branch of the subject is still 
open for iiujuiry, and said that “ a circle of Medical ollicers, say at 
Ootacamund, Ahmedabad (in Guzerat), Cuttack, Manbhoom, Beer- 
bhoom, Ilazarccbagh, Bhagulpore, Darjeeling, Nipal, Mymensing, 
Assam, Sylhet, Cacliar, Tipperah and Chittagong, acting in concerf, 
might unravel the impiiry of th^^skulls in a twelvemonth.” It 
is to bo hoped that the circular printed in tlie last number of the 
“Annals,” No. XXL p. 304, will excite attention to this most impor- 
tant matter, and that the rej) roach will not much longer remain, of an 
entire want of craniological material for the anthropology of India. The 
author lias already offered aid in carrying out such a project, and 
hopes that it will be eminently successful. 

It is trusted that the cultivators of Indian philology will hail with 
satisfaction the conjunction of the efforts of those who pursue 
physical researches with their own, as there is much diversity of 
opinion upon some primary points of their inqtiiryAvhich may be 
dissipated by the latter. It is hitherto an unsettled question whether 
the Tamulian tribes of Peninsular India ought to be regarded as 
aboriginal ; some of the most learned and most diligent investigators 
consider them as such, and ally them closely with the Scythic or 
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Turanian iribes of the north. It is not at all too much to say that 
this question, with a number of otliere, may be sati^^factorily illusti ated 
by an adequate examination of their craniology, w henever the means 
for such shall be procured. Whether this hope may bo rcf^lized ia 
after all doubtful, when we look to another line of philological inquiry. 
It is an admitted fact among philolog(n*s that the division of mankind 
designated by them Syro-Arabiai *’ is physically identical with the 
Aryan section ; still the two cannot be allied, because the languages of 
the two families utterly sunder them. This proves the lulso position 
tlmt has come to be assigned to philological uibeiih ’ and diversities ; 
they are eiTonooiisly asKsumed to be of liiglu'r import than sameness or 
discrepancy of organization. So that if Indian Ethnologists arc not 
])rcpai'e(l (o allow the ]>osition licrc resumed »oi craniologioal researches, 
still it must be adiniUed that, regarding them merely as auxiliary to 
those based u}>ou languages, they are of the utmost value and utility. 

Mr. W. lllanford said : — 

It appears to mo that Mr. Davis falls into precisely the oiTor 
against whicli he iiiveiglis. Ho objects to the allinities of the Eu- 
ropean ami Hindu races being decided by the (picstion of language 
alone, yet he attempts to decide it by the size of their skulls. At 
least one half of tlie eirors which exist in natural liistoiy classilications, 
arc duo to the vicious syst(3iii, a system which Cfiniiot bo too strongly 
reprehended, of depending upon some one peculiarity or somo one 
.organ alone, without regard to others. I believe (picstions of race aro 
not to be decided by crania alone, and if so decided, the decisions 
W’ill, I believe, be of but small value. 

Mr. Davies d<)es not appear to mo either to hav'o answered the 
strong argumonts which exist in favour of the unity of races, nor to 
liavo brought forward any but old and well-worn aigumcnts on the other 
side. Some of the latter I am surprised to listen to. The fact tliat 
negroes havebretl truly for 80 years in Nova Scotia, simply sIkjw.s that 
three generations of children may resemble tbeir parents. On the other 
hand, "the assejtioif tliat no change ever takes place in the intellectual 
faculties of a race, api)ears opposed to the history of some of the races 
now inhabiting Western Europe, whicli :l000 years ago were savages, 
little, if at all superior to the tribes of Central Africa at the present 
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Dr. J. Anderson said, leaving out of consideration the opinions which 
Dr. Davis had expressed on the much disputed tlieory of the origin of 
the so-called Arian races of India, he helieved, that the, chief 
ohjcct of the paper, now before the Society, was to direct the atten- 
tion of Ethnologists in India to the importance of physical characters 
as a means of determining the affinities of race. Dr. Davis, from tlie 
wdiole tenor of his communication, is apparently impressed with the 
idea tliat, in India, philology has been studied to the exclusion nearly 
of the physical aspect of the encpiiry, and the aim of his paper evidently 
is, to try and excite in the minds of Indian philologists an interest in 
the p)liysical facts of ethnology. To this extent I agree with Dr. 
Davis, as there cannot bo a doubt that physical ethnology has been 
mncli neglected in this country. Under the circumstances, I think we 
are indebted to Dr. Davis for calling our attention to the subject, and 
I have therefore much pleasure in proposing that we should award 
him a vote of thanks. 

With regard to the facts which Dr. Davis has adduced in support 
of the importance of physical tithnology, and the stress 'which he seem- 
ingly places on the iiieie caj)acity of the cranium as a rare character, 
I think that many more telling facts might have been selected, and 
that Dr. Davis^ in placing tlie caj)acity of the cranium so prominently 
fonvard, to the exclusion of any mention of its general form and 
relative jwoportions, has nundi undc^tated the qm^stion at issue, — the 
comparative impoitance of 2 )hilology and cruniology in Ethnological- 
oiKjuiries. 

What physical ethnology aims at, in making the cranium the subject of 
its enqiiiiies, is to attain, bvr the accurate measurements of a large series 
of the crania of a race, an accurate conception of the general form and 

relative proportions and capacity of the skull, and having satisfacto- 

• • 

rlly determined these points in a number of races, to proceed to classify 
them aceouling to the similarities of their crania. However, I am 
certain Dr. Davis is quite as impressed with the importance of 
researches <>t this kind as wc are, and I only' regret t?iat did not state 
the question more strongly. I have much pleasure in proposing the 
vote of thanks. 

Dr. Pai tridge seconded the proposition. 

The Secretary then read the following paper. 
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Nolrs in Ycfirenre to the ijnesthm o/fh^ origin of the Aloriginal trilm of 

J.uiia, — ]}(/ Emd SchJagintiwity corriisi*ond iug memher to ifie AsiatiO 

Society of Bengal^ iitc, , 

riie lloii'blo G. CainpW), in his so highly vnluablo motion roKpect- 
ing the aboriginal tribes of Iinliu, aigues the fact that, though ftomo 
roseuiblaiice is existing bet worn ti e luuguagos of the broken aborigin- 
al tribes of India f*nd the Tibetan* races, yet buili groups are widely 
diifering from each other lu bodil\ appearance. It cannot be diniiod, 
tliat there exist inaiiy an expresNiou in the abtvigiual languages as well 
US ill the Draviiliun gioupwliieh arc very akin to Tibetan ; more import- 
ant it would be to be able to point out homo striking analogies in tlio 
grainmat ieal struetiii 0 ; for such jomparisons, Ihiwever, the ineasuros 
' c<‘omin<Mided by llon’ble G. Oaiupbrll, must supply us with the ne- 
CfNsary inati^rials in future, Greater analogies still can bo pointed 
out between Tibetan and the languages of some of the tribes of the 
ludo-Cbiues>e Peninsula ; also here, however, the difference in the gene- 
ral aspect rather si‘enis to intimate, that from mutual contact ele- 
ineiits, liiiull} foreign, have crept into languages, tlie bearers of which 
fetaiid but in a very loose etlinobigical coiinoction with the race from 
whom they liavc borrowed.f AVhen looking out for similarities in 
inaiinois, we find the Kakliyen tribe of nortbera Borma weaii ng the 
swoid in the same strange way, by means of a wooden ring to which 
the sheath is fastened with ropes, as it is the custom amongst the 
Lnigphos in A^sala. The Kakhyens, moreover, hav5 hereditary 
chiefs, and the high dignity of a uiler may even bo lield by a child, 
hlioLild it happen the goveniuiciit devolves upon him in time of in- 

* I liavo adoptciMhe of “ Tibotan” iristoad of **Tliit»otan” in con« 

forniity with Csonia Korusi, Fouoaux, Hodgson, Jiujsohko, Scliitdhor, Kchniidt, 
tVo Ttio word Tibet has resulted from the eoe'hmation of tho two Tibetan 
rtonis Thnb und Duxl both moaning to l)o ablo.” A king of tho 7fch oontnry 
is said to liave at tlio first made uso of tliis narno ; at prosont, tiowovor lUiod* 
(inl, “ terriioiy of th(' Itliod,” is the oidy name giv<Mi hy ih(3 inliabitantH to tho 
c'ountiy. For further names see my ** Kings of Tibet/* Mumch, Koyal Bavarian 
Academy fiidex, if. 

' t 'J'hiH lieconfoa eviden^t by tho intore«ting papers of Oapfc. T. B. Logan, 
“ FtJinulogy of the Indian Ihiedie IslaudH,” Journal of tho Indian Arohipolago, 
1857, here numerous vocabulancs arc to be found ; the eoineUloneo is moat 
reinarkablo iu many instanct's ; and Capt. Logan by the detailed aualysia 
of iboso \ast materials has to a groat degieo coutributiui to a better valuation 
of tb<* vjiri.'itiofis. See also Sehief^uor Tib< tiselio Htndien, Meiaiigo#! Asiutlquoo. 
vol 1 } bt, rclersbujg, 1851, and my “King.-, of Tibet,” 
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fancy ; this practice reminds us of the system of incarnate priests in 
Tibet, where the seat of the, Dalai Lama is taken, as a rule, by a 
mere child. It must be remarked, however, that the Tibetans dis- 
tinguish the Kakhyens as a peculiar race, differing in language from 
that of the Shans and Bermese.* 

But as regards definite conclusion, the comparison of the bodily 
appearance was duly pointed out as being of special importance. For 
the races in consideration here, this is the more unavoidable, since 
the linguistic affinity can be reduced in some degree to the influence 
of intermixture. Tibetans may have settled, by way of victory,! 
in parts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. But either they were few 
in number, or their reign was of short duration, as they have not 
left traces, in the bodily proportions of these tribes. 

In reference to general physical appearance, I wish to draw the 
attention to some striking differences shown by the face of a Tibetan 
when compared with an aboriginal of India ; these differences 
have become evident to me by the analysis of the castsj taken from 
living individuals by my brothers during their travels. If we take 
a Tibetan, Nos. 197 — 228 of the Catalogue, or a Gorkha of Nepal, as 
e. g. No. 25, and look at his profile, we find as a rule that the de- 
pression of the nose is so great that the curve of the eye is more pro- 
minent than the saddle, the upper beginning of the nose. Amongst tlio 
aboriginal tribes of Central India, suSh as the Gonds and Bhils, this 
depression is not met with, though the orbits are very prominent ; 
the lower end of the nose is very flat and broad (see Nos. 117 — 182 of 
the Catalogue). In this respect the aborigines are not very greatly 
distinguished from the Aryan race, w Inch the eyes always lower 
than the nose-line, but there is another peculiarity which I consider 
very typical for the race of the aborigines. Take a cast of an ab- 
original, e. g. No. 133 (Gond), No, 139 (Bhil), No. 138 (Kol), and 
unite by lines ; — 

* See Dr. Williams’s papers on the question of British trade with China 
viA Burn»a, in the Asiatu* Society’s Journal, 1864. ’ • 

! Such is the opinion of Lof^an ; 1 must, howevol*, add that in my studios 
of Tibetan historical books I have not found any written record relating to 
coiKiiiesbs so far south-east. 

;J; A complete sot of these casts, comprising 275 hoads, 80 hands and 7 foot, 
has boon put up also in your rich Museum by tho liberality of the Government. 
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1st. The orbits at their most prominent part, 

2nd, The outer corners of the eyes. 

8d. The wings of the nose. 

4th. The corners of the mouth. 

These lines will be iomr^ far from being paralb*! : the angles aro 
in some cases even very sharp. I suppose that the ugliness of tlieso 
rfccsis particularly due to the ^^rcat deviation of these lines from 
parallelisni ; for with the Brahmans^ f. g. No. 1, aiel the Kuropoans 
in general, we find a regulaiity very great, just for these lines. Also 
the face of a Tibetan is far from being as irreyMhu as that of an ab- 
original, but one is greatly romiinlcd of an abiwiginal, if the same 
experiment is made with the facial ca.st of a Negro, c. g. No. 173.* 

I here limit myself to tho.se few remarks wliieli I nIuiU bi» happy 
to see carrio<l on to a larger scale, in the volume on tlie Ethnography 
of India, which toims part 8th of the “ Koadts of a scicnfdie mission 
to India and High Asia.'^ Outlines of the oiitiro series of easts, hotli 
in full and in profile, shall be given, as well as uf the skulls and skele- 
tons (83 in number), together with the numerous botlily lueasuro- 
mcnts.t 

As to facial expression of race, my experience has shown mo that 
plastic casts oihn* a wider field uf inquiry than mere jiJiotographflr. 

The process by which the casts aro takon is a most siinjilo 
one only plaster of Paris, abdut ty-1 lbs. for eaeli face, is wanleil. 
The individual in (piestioii lies down on the ground, a writhed 
handkerchief is bound behind the ears to provimt tlio plaster from 
running down to the gioiind. Two paper-cornets, moist at tho 
ends, for preventing irritation and sneezing, aro ]mt into the noso 
for allowing free broatliing. Before tho pluHtci* is lui<l over tho 

* When skulls are coiriparod in all their dii'octions, analogous instancos bo- 
come evident and even more apparent still. 

f Some of thcs(j measuroTnents, which oxcee<l tlio sum of 400, have boon 
given ill my “Huddhism in Tibet,’* Chapter XIV. For mi aimlysis of the skulls 
brought h line my brothers, see i’lofesHor Vclkor’s “ (UiroiiologiHcho 
Mittheilungen, No. 7 of tho Memoirs publisiieil by tho Uorinan Aiithropolo- 
glcal Society, foan4cd 18G5. Tins stories contains Hpecimous of the following 
Indian castes *aiid tribss ; Itajputs, J^opchas, (iangoa-Mussalrnans, Thakurs* 
Sikhs, Bhots of Tibet, Kashmiris, BhUs, (hinds, Kols, Nagas, Khussias, Singaloso, 
Gorkhas, Himalaya Bhots, Brahmans, Bais, Sudras, 

This series comprises 27 individuals ; vi/. Herbes, Kifs, Matiros, Bus, 
Zuanks, Negros, African Jews. The heutls as well as the fueial casts hava 
been as usually reproduced m motak and are supiilied by John Atub. Barth at 
Lcipzic, at the price of for au entire head (face and occiput). 
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face, which is done by means of a spoon, the face is to bo care- 
•fully smeared over with oil or clarified butter, in order not to draw 
up with the plaster the hairs from the head; the beard, par- 
ticularly, is to be preserved by stiff pomade of some kind. Our bro- 
ther Edward, a Bavarian officer lately killed in the battle of Kissingen, 
succeeded, when in Morocco, in making casts of the back of the 
head also. For this purpose he found it of great use to cover the hair 
with thin oiled muslin. The back of the head was made first, tlien 
the borders were flattened with a knife, and all duly oiled; the 
head was placed again in this part of the mould for making the 
face and part of the breast ; thus he obtained a true copy of the head. 
About 15 pounds of plaster are wanted for an entire head and part of 
the breast. 

Dr. Anderson said that he felt quite uncertain as to what was 
attempted to be proved in the paper just read. If the object was’ to 
detect a similarity of race by the comparison of characters derived 
solely from the external face, he dissented entirely from the adoption 
of any such system in Ethnological research. The facial characters, 
when taken by themselves, as M. Schlagintwcit has done from casts, 
which give not the slightest inkling of the form of the cranium, can 
lead to no very sound generalization in Ethnology, and indeed the 
more wc restrict ourselves to one character as our guide, in i>roportion 
will be our liability to increase in error. • 

Believing that much weight cannot be attached to facial casts as an 
aid to Ethnological study, I commenced three years ago the formation of 
a series of life busts, to illustrate in the Indian Museum the external 
characters of the head and face of the various Indian races. The busts 
were taken from life, and the plan I adopted, appears to differ little from 
that which Mr. Schlagintwcit has lately followed. It is this I 
make the subject lie down on a charjioy, and support his shoulder and 
head with a couple of pillows, over which a loose cloth is laid and tucked 
in round the head, neck and shoulders, to prevent the plaster spreading 
too much when it is poured on. Before making the^subject lie down, . 
I first thoroughly anoint his face, neck and shoulders and chest with 
oil, and his beard, moustache, eyelids, eyebrows and the hair of his 
head with butter, which should be laid on unsparingly on these parts, 
to prevent their adhering to the plaster. When the anointing has been 
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completed, I place a tube on to each nostril, to allow of respiration 
when the face is covered with plaster, and I plug the ears. He is then 
made to recline on the charpoy in the manner I have indicated, and a 
well oiled cord is laid along the neck from the slioiilder in front of 
the ears and over the top of the forehead to the shouhler on the other 
sii^e, the ends are allowed to hang down the sliouhiers a little way. 
The eyes being gently but firmly closed and the ipiills in the nostrils, 
the plaster is poured over the face, neck and as much of the head as 
can be reached without interfering in the least with the position of 
the patient ; when the plaster is beginning to set, the c’kIs of the string 
which passes from shoulder to shoulder are laid hold of by the two 
cikIb and pulled towards each other, thus separating the heatl and 
facial portions of the cast from one another ; wb.ou the latter has harden- 
ed it is carefully removed and the man can then open his eyes and 
breathe naturally. With the former portion still remaining on the head 
and part of the shoulders, he is made to sit up, and the back of tho 
head and neck ; is ’well smeared with butter, and another well oiled 
string is placed along the posterior margin of tho still adherent 
portion of the cast. The plaster is then poured on to the back of tho 
head and neck ; and when it has commenced to harden, it is separated 
from the remaining poition of the first cast hy pulling the ends of tho 
stfing towards each other. These two pieces arc then removed, and 
tho three <iro found to fit to each other in tlie most perfect manner. 
.The process is thus completed ; I have found it attended with little or 
no (Urficulty, and as T have manipulated on a number of hill tribes 
wlio arc generally difficult people to manage, I fully expect to be able, 
through time, to have life busts of all the accessible Indian races. 

Those busts will prove of considerable value wh<‘n crania cannot 
be obtained, and tlioro is no country in the world in which tho 
rraniologist finds greater difficulty in obtaining materials for study 
tliaii India, where the inhabitants either burn their dead or regard 
their remains with superstitions awe. 

Dr. Partridge, a« Secretary to the Falconer Memorial Committee, 
presented a marble bust of the late Dr. 11. Falconer to the Asiatic 
Society. He stated that 44 members of the Society had subscribed 
Rs. 20 each for the purchase of tho bust, and two subscriptions have 
yet to be realized, but even then a balance of Rs. 110 would be still duo 
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to meet the excess of expenditure over receipts. He therefore ap- 
pealed to the members for additional subscriptions which he hoped 
would suffice, not only to meet the balance due, but also enable the 
Society to purchase a suitable pedestal. 

Libbaey. 

The following additions were made to the Library since the Meeting 
held in July last ; — 

Presentations. 

Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi, by F. A. Guil. Miquel. 
Tome II. Fasc VI. to X. — The Author. 

Actes De La Socidte I) ’Ethnographic, 5th Avril, 1867. — The 
Sooie'te' d’Ethnographib. 

Three copies of Memoranda on the Solar Eclipse of 18th July, 
1860, and Data to aid in the observation of the Solar Eclipse of 17th 
August, 1868. — The Surveyor General op India. 

Annual Report on the condition and management of the jails in 
the North-Western Provinces for 1866. — The Government op the 
North-Western Provinces. 

Memoire de la Societe Imperiale des Sciences Naturellcs de Cher- 
bourg, Vols. XL and XII. — The Socie'te'. 

Six copies of Memoranda on the Eclipse of August, 1868, by Major 
F. Tenant : — The Author. • 

Two copies of Catalogue of the Mollusca in the collection of the 
Government Central Museum, Madras. — Captain J. Mitchell. 

Report of the Revenue survey operations of the Lower Provinces 
for 1865*66. — The Goa^ernment op Bengal. 

Memoirs of -tlie Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI. pt. I. Mr. 
Blanford’s Geology of Cutch. — Tub Government, of India. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic, Mai, 1867. — The Geographi- 
cal Society op Paris. 

Four copies of Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of 
Bombay in the General Department, dated 27th Jun^, 1867 . — Tue 
Government op Bengal. 

Vividha Jn^ii Vistura, No. I. — The Editor. 

The Coal resources and Productions of India, by Dr. T. Oldham. — 
The Government of India. 
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A History of Orissa in Bengali, by Sbib Chundcr Sbome.-— Thb 
Authob. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, April, May, and June, 
1867. — The Chemical Society op London. 

Reise der Oosterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erdo in don 
Jahren 1857, 1858, 1859. Linguistischcr Tlioil, by Dr. F. Muller 
K. K. Ministerium des Inneiin zu Wien. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of Loinlon, Vol. XI. 
No. II. — The Royal GEOGn\PHicAL Society of London. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sci-^TU'e, of Philadelphia. 
January to December, 18 CO. — The Academy of Natural Sciences 
OF Philadelphia. 

Journal of the Academy of Na+nral Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. 
VI. pt. I. — The Academy of Natural Science i of Piiila Delphi a. 

BVief sketch of the gold, silver and copper coinage of Mysore by 
Lieut. 11. P, Ilavvkes. — Colonel C. S. Guthiue. 

Annals of Indian Administration, pts. I. and II. Vol. XI. — Tub 
Government of Bengal. 

Annual report upon Vaccination in the North-Western Provinces. — 
The Government of the North-Western Provinces. 

f^? translated by Nandalala Dliol. — The Trans- 

LATOR. 

• Purchase. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol II. No. 8. 

The Annals of Indian Medical Science. No. XXII. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, .June, 1867. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, May, and 1st June, 1867. 

Comptes Roiulus, Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Le Livre de L'Agriculturo D’lbn-Al-Awani by J. J. Clement 
Mullet, Vol. II. pts. 1 aud 2. 

Catalogue General de la Libraire Franyaisc, Livr. 4. 

Journal des Savants, Mai 1867. 

Eacuanue. 

The Athonseum, May 1807. 
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Ahstract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. 

Admission Fees, 

Received from New Members, Rs, 1,280 0 0 


Contributions. 

Received from Members, ... 8,676 0 0 


Journal. 

Sale proceeds of, and Subscrip, 
tion to tbe Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, ... ... 1,285 10 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 31 10 0 

Ditto of Packing Charges, ... 3 7 0 

Ditto of the amount from the 
Baptist Mission Press, overpaid 
in Bill No. 13438, being tho 
cost of 6 Copies of Journal 
No IV. 1864, ... ... 6 6 0 


Library. 

Bale proceeds of Books, ... 586 0 9 

Refund of Freight, ... ... 12 2 0 

Ditto of tho amount paid for a 
of copy Owen’s Comparative 
Anatomy, Vol. I., ... ... 12 0 0 


Museum. 

Received from the General Trea- 
sury at 500 lls. per month, from 
December, 1865 to April, 1860, 2,500 0 
Savings of salary, ... ... 4*10 

Refund in part of tho Contingent 

Expenses, ... . 2 6 

Ditto of the a mount paid from the 
Contingent Account in March 
and April to Harry, Taxidermist, 40 0 

Ditto in parjt rif the amount paid 
to Dr. .1. Aiidcnson for Medicine 
by Messrs, Bathgate and Co.’s 
bill on the 22nd May, 1866, ... 6 13 


0 

3 

0 

0 


0 


Secretary’s Office. 

Refund of Postage Stamps, 17 10 0 

Ditto of Packing Charges, 0 7 0 

Savings,,.. ... 4 0 0 

Discount on Postage Stamps, ... 0 7 0 

Refund of Freight, ... 0 5 0 


General Establishment, 


1866. 1865. 
1,280 0 0 928 0 0 

8,676 0 0 9,445 0 0 


1,327 1 0 758 1 0 

610 2 9 193 15 0 


2,589 3 3 6,037 13 


22 13 0 34 7 0 
17 1 0 1 14 9 


Carried over, Rs. 14,522 5 0 



1867.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 


ill 


No.. 1. 

of the Asiatic Society for 186G. 


DItSBUlliSEillSNTS. 

1800* 1866. 

Journal. 

Freight. .. ... Us. 113 11 0 

Printing Charges, ... 1 ,729 9 0 

Commission on Sale of Books, ... IG 2 1 

Pnrehaso of Poslrgo Stamp.s, ... 19 1 10 0 

Packing Charges, ... .. 28 4 0 

Lithographing and Engraving 

Charges, ... 703 4 3 

Purclniso of a coi)y of Journal 


SupplemeuLiry N umber, Vol. 15, 
Petty Charges, 

Liurakv. 

Salary of tho Librarian, ... 

jbihtablishment, . . •• 

Salary for j)ropariug a revised 
Catalogue, 

Piirch.'ise of Books, ... 

Ditto of a Stundford Library Map 
of Asia on roller, ... 

Ditto of Album of Photographs of 
Shahaiia, 

Mounting 4 Slnn'ts of german Map 
of Asia on rollcT, 

Ptircliaso of a set of Photographs 
of Casliiniiv, 

Ditto of a set oi' ditto, .*• 

Ditto of 27 Photograph Views, ... 
Book-Binding, 

Lauding Charges, ... 

Coinmi.^'ion on Side of Books, ... 

A- Blank Book, ... ... 

Freight, 

Salary of Odleo Punkha-mari, 

Ditto for piejiariiig Li.st of iho 
DnjJieate Book.s, . . 

Ditto of ticca Ihiftory, 

G Dusters for cleaning books, 
Prepairing two Teak wood Book 
eases, .. 

Pureliase of Custom Stamps, . . 
Petty Charges, 

Subsciiption to tho Indian Modi* 
cal Gazette, • ... ••• 

Purchase of Books through Messrs. 
Williams and Norgato, London, 


10 0 

11 7 G 

2,799 15 10 3,372 4 3 

810 0 0 
81 0 0 

500 0 0 
375 a 3 

35 0 0 

125 15 G 

6 0 0 

42 0 0 
no 0 0 
G9 0 0 
2G3 11 0 

11 10 e 

40 13 2 
5 0 0 
8 4 0 
40 0 U 

40 0 0 

12 4 a 

1 13 0 

682 8 0 
a 0 0 
23 4 3 

15 0 0 

2,676 9 6 

3,361 8 11 

1,889 1 10 

5,250 10 9 


Canried over, Ks. 8,050 10 7 



ProcHdings of the Asiatic Society^ 


RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, Rs, 14,522 5 0 


Vested Fund. 

Sale i<Pf>cee<ls of Govemmont 

Securities, ... ... 7,500 0 0 

Interest on ditto, ... ... 255 0 6 

Premium on ditto, ... ... 387 8 0 

Coin Fund. 

Sale proceeds Silver Coins, ,,, 5 0 0 

Babu Poobno Chundeb Bysack. 

Refund in part of the amount 
advanced for Contingent E\- 
penses, ... ... 1,648 8 6 


8,11.2 8 6 337 8 0 


5 0 0 236 15 6 


Messrs. Williams and Nokoate. 

Sale proceeds of Books on their 

account, ... ... 4 4 0 

Major-Genl. Cunningham, 

Refund of Packing Charges, 0 6 6 

J. II. Batten, EsQ. 

Roi’uiid of the amount advanced, 2 9 0 

Harry, Taxidermist. 

Refund of the amount advanced, 103 0 0 

Captain M. W. Carr. 

Received from him 111 Deposit, 3 12 0 

Major A. S. Allan. 

Received from him m Deposit, 7 4 0 

,I \MKS Beames, Esq,. 

Recidvcd from him in Deposit, 0 12 0 

Captain C. Macoregor. 
lU'fund of Baughy Expenses and 
l\)Htage Stamps for sending 
Library Books, ... ... 5 3 0 

Rev. II. A. J/KseiiKE. 

Sale proceeds of a Copy of Tibetan 

Grammar on his account, ... 10 0 


1,618 8 6 762 15 3 


7 4 0 


Goyernment North Western Provinces. 
Refund of freight for sending 
Journal and Proceedings for 

1865, ... ... ... 16 5 0 


Captain H. H. G. Austen. 
Refund ol“ the amount paid for 
sending Library Books, 


15 10 0 


Carried over, Rs. 24,478 7 6 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


MUBRTTM. 

Salary of tho Sub-Curator, 
EHtabiialiment, 

Extra Taxi<‘!ermist’s Salary and 
Coiitirif^eut Pay, ... 

Coutinj^ont ExpciiPos, 

Advertisiiij^ Chai^os, 

Paid jVIessra EiV.i^s and Haidar, 
for wliito Satin Painiiiijjr, to 
Musoum Cosoa, 

Ditto ditto for Stands, Railing 
and l^ainting, 

Ditio ditto for making an animal 
tataiid, and taking np andro-sot- 
ting in brick, ikv. A'C., 

Ditto ilitto for Asplialting two 
rooms and roiK'wing glasses to 
(be Almirali and S.isli door, «fcc., 
PritdP’g 5U0 (kijiies of Cireular, . 
Engraving 3 sets of F'^igures ou 
lira-r wub llan*ll(‘ for branding 
the sjit'cuncns of the Musemn, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought over, Rs. 8,050 10 


SFr’IlETAin’s. 

Goncial Establislimont, 
Snerotary’s Otfaa' Establishment, 
Pinelni’^e of Postage Stamps, 
Stationery, 

Pm eliaso of Blank Hooks, 
Insutlieuail J*os(age. 
ib ill! mg ('iiarges, ... ... 

Rep.oiiug a Tin Almirali, 

Petty OInuges, ,,, ... 


YfbTFD Kt N1>. 

Purcbas(‘ ofo! percent. Govern- 
iiumt Securities, ... ... 

Interest on ditto, ... 

Premniin on ditto, ... ... 

Commi^hioii on ditto, 

Biokci ago oil (btt*), ,. 

ComnunsKMi to tb Bank of Bengal 
for dra^\ing Interest on tho 
Government Securities, 

Feo lor ri'iiewing Government 
Si'curities, ... 


Coin Ft^NO. 

Purchase of.Coitis, ... ... 

Ditto of a firc-})roof Treasure Chest 
with Cool)-hire, ... 

Prepairing an under Case of ditto 
with ditto, 

Cocoanut Oil for cleaning Coins. 


500 

0 

0 

320 

lo 

6 

1,712 

13 

11 

2,506 

7 

7 

3 

12 

0 

478 

14 

0 

363 

14 

6 

78 

0 

t) 

' 1.50 

10 

t» 

15 

i 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

403 

B 

0 

, 1,068 

0 

(» 

12K 

7 

0 

130 

5 

6 

7 

•1. 

(1 

6 

3 

3 

32 

0 

0 

8 

0 

<( 

11 

6 

6 

3,000 

0 

0 

13 

12 

0 

232 

8 

0 

22 

8 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

7 


6 

0 

0 

310 

0 

3 

133 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


t;,272 11 2 0,1, OS 3 d 


1,784 2 a 2,3 IB 13 3 


3,281< U 10 


0 13 ti 


503 3 3 380 11 9 


Carried over, Rs. 10,805 5 2 



XL 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 


RECEIPTS, 

Brought oyer, Bs. 24,478 7 6 

Mothoor Mohun Kur. 

Refun^pof the amouiit paid him 
as a^anco for preparing two 
book cases, ... ... 200 0 0 

200 0 0 


E. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

Refund of Bangliy Expoiisca and 
Postage Stamps for sending 
Library Books, ... 8 0 0 

8 0 d 


3 8 0 


Camod over, Rs. 24,680 7 6 



1807 .] 


vil 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Sociefg. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought uvor, RB,10,8i)5 5 2 

Buildino. 

AsBessmont, ... 4S0 0 0 

Ditto for Lighting, ... 9G 0 0 ' 

Repairing, ... ... 1,858 15 0 

An Iron shod erected in the com- 
pound of the Society, ... 200 0 0 

2,G3t 15 0 2,;U0 7 C 

Miscellaneous. 

Snlaiy of the !^^ally,.,, ... 57 0 0 

Advertising Chnig?s, ... (» 0 0 

Mooting Cl»argos, ,. 17J) 3 0 

Vureliase of Receipt Stamps, ... 12 0 0 

Raid 25 per con... increase of 

Salaries for G months, ... 55 1 I O 

Ditto VV. H. Johnson, Esq., fora 

Teapot Khokan, ... . . 8 0 0 

Fee to the Bank of Bengal for 

Stamping clieipies, ,,, 3 2 0 

Petiy ('hargos, ... ... 11 1 3 

302 4. i) 2G5 12 3 

Mu.sfi 3vr TiiA.^sFiM? Account. 

Printing 25 Copu'.'^ of Act of tlio 

British i’arliunieiit, ... 20 0 0 

20 0 0 58 0 0 

Etitnolooy Committee. 

Paid Bangliy Exix'iises for sond- 

mg n parcel of ()ili<*ial J'apt'r.s, . 0 12 0 

Copying Jt('p(>rt forwardt'd hy iho 
GoveniTiK'ni of Bengal on vuri-«f^ 
oils lliiitian Races, ... 10 0 0 

• A Blank Book for Bracoeding, ... 2 8 0 

13 1 0 

BaIIV PoOHNO ClM’NDFJl BlSACK. 

Paid solvanci' on the Contingent 

Ex}) mses for the Mnsoiiin, ... 1,115 0 0 

I^tl5 0 0 1,045 0 O 

James Beamus, Ksc^, 

Paid J*ostag(‘ Stainim foi bending 

Library Books, ... ... 4 10 

4 I 0 

CM'TATN Maci.reoor. 

Paid Banghy Exp' uses .and Pos- 
iage Stamps for sending Library 
Books, .. ... 5 3 0 

5 3 0 

. GoVEKNMEXT NoKI'II WesTFUN PttoMNl es. 

Paid Railway freight for sending 
. Journal and Pruccudmgs, ... It 8 O 

11 8 0 3G 5 0 

Captain il, II, 0,* Austen. 

Paid Banghy Kxpimsea for bend- 
ing Library Books, ... 12 0 0 

12 0 0 3 4 0 

Messrs. Williams and Noruatk. 

Paid freigiit for Sending tkeii* Books, 8 0 0 

8 0 0 885 12 0 


Carried over, Rs« 24|414 8 II 



proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 
RBCErPTS. 

Brought over, Rs. 24,686 7 6 


Carried over, Rs. 2 1,686 7 6 



1867 .] 


P toceedinga of the Astatic Soci^tg. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought over, Rs. 24,411 8 II 

Motitoor Mohtn Kur. 

Paid advance for preparing two 

Book CasoB, ... ... 200 0 0 

Ditto ditto for an inner case ^ 

the New Iron Safe for Coins,... 45 0 0 

246 0 0 

E. T. Atkinson, Esq, 

Paid Bearing B^|ghy on a parcel 
of Library Broks returnetl by 
him, «. ... . . 3 0 0 

Ditto Banghoo and Bailwnv ft eight 

for sending Library Books, &c., . 9 10 3 

12 iO 3 

Professor G. Bohier. 

Paid Banghy Expoiisea for send- 
ing MS8. and Library Books to 
Poona, ... ... 9 2 0 

9 2 0 

J IT. R. C\KN\r, Esq. 

/^aid Tin Box and Banghy Ex- 

penscsforsondn.gLibraryBooks, 9 10 0 q p 

P. Carnegy, Esq. 

Piireha.->r for him a Copy of Pre- 
historic man. No. 1, ... 10 0 

10 0 


Colonel E. T. Dalton. 

Paid Banghy Expenses and Pos- 
tage Stamps for sending Library 
Books,... ... ... 8 15 0 


F.jn. Cooper, Esq. 

Paid Bearing Hanghy, on .a parcol 
of Asiatic Society’s Journal re- 
turned by ium, ... 


ELnTTNsroNE Institution. 
Paid Banghv Expenses for send- 
ing Journals, 


J. 11. Raven sn AW, Esq. 

Paid Bangliy Expenses for sond- 
ing Library Books, 


Dr. T. P. Wise. 

Paid I Postage Stamps for sending 
Library Book^, ... ••• 


2 0 0 


1 13 O 


0 12 0 


S 15 0 


2 8 0 


2 0 O 


1 13 0 

0 12 0 


IT Beverly, Esq. 
PaidTostago Stamps for sending 
Library Books, 


o l.I 0 


0 13 0 


3 8 


Carried over, Us. 21,7u8 12 8 



Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, Rs 249,686 7 6 

^ Balance of 1865. 

In the Bank of Bengal, 817 3 0 
Cash in hand, 103 2 7 


920 5 7 


Rupees, 25,606 13 1 


Examined, 

Sd. PitoTAP Cii. Ghoshb, 
Asst, Secry, 

Asiatic Society Bengal, 


Errors and Omissions Excepted, 

Sd. BuDDINATH BiSACK, 

Cash KeepcTy 

Asiatic Society Bengal, 


Examined and found Correct. 
Sd. David Waldie, 

Sd. S. H. Kobikson,> 



18^7.] 


ProcccdiwjB of the Asiatic Societi,, 


%x 


DISBUESEMENTS. 

BrongUt over, Us. 2i(,708 12 8 

G, E. Ward, Esq. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sendiug 

Library Books, 011 0 

^ ' 0 li 0 

W, Irvin, Esq. 

Paid Tin box a) id freight for send- 
ing Library Books, 

Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, 

Gusli in hand, 


8 13 

8 13 3 

830 2 0 
63 a 2 

80'^ 5 2 

ils. 25,606 13 1 


Examined, 

Sd. PiioTAi’ GiJ. Guosue, 
A'U. Sccrij. 
ilbttttiC (Socicti/ Bo^'jdl. 


Errors find Ou.issions Excepted, 

Sd. Buddinatu Bysack, 
dash 

.(t.stattc Hocivty Betujal, 


Examined and found correct. 


Sd. Danu) Wai.ihe, 
Sd. S. U, iloniNsON, 


J- Aaddors, 



xii 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 


STATEMENT 

Abstract of the Cai>U 

EECEIPTS. 

1866. 1865. 

Oeiental Publications. 

Received by sale of Bibliotheca 
Indica, .. ... 2,455 0 0 

Ditto by Subscription to ditto, ... 33 4 0 

Ditto by sale of White Yajur Veda, 38 0 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 21 6 9 

Ditto of Packing Charges, ... 113 

2,548 12 0 1,673 9 9 

Government Allowance, 

Received from the General Treei- 
Bury at 500 Rs. per month, ’ 12 
months, ... ... 6,000 0 0 

^ 6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 

Vested Fund. 

Received Interest on the Govern- 
ment Securities from the Bank 


of BeB^al, 

442 8 

0 

442 8 

0 442 8 0 




Custody of Oriental Works. 
Saving of Salary, 

1 13 

9 

1 13 

9 10 7 9 




Babu Nobin Ciiunder Rot. 
Received from him on Deposit, ... 

2 8 

0 

O Q 





a o 

U 

0. Seshadri S'astei. 

Received from him on deposit, 

8 11 

0 

Q 1 1 

0 




o 11 

K. Rooiiunatu Row. 

Received from lam on deposit, ... 

22 4 

3 

OO A 






3 

Kubi Hera Chund Kanjee. 
Received from him on deposit, ... 

265 15 

0 

I K 


Holacul Narasimineah, Esq, 
Received from him on deposit, ... 

23 4 

0 

2SuO lO 

A 

0 

a 

R. T. II. Griffith, Esq. 
Received from him on deposit, ... 
Refund of Postage Stamps paid 
for sending Bibliotheca Indica, 

74 6 

3 0 

0 

0 

idO 'fi 

77 6 

8 13 

U 

Babu Rally Coomar Hitter, 
Received from him on deposit, ... 

2 13 

0 

U 

0 


Carried over, Rs, 9,395 15 0 



1867.] Proceedings of (he Asiatic Socioty. 

No. 2. 

Oriental Fund for 1866. 


DISBUESEMEKTS. 

Oriental Publicatio ns. 

Commissiou ou tlio sale of Books, 

Freight, ... 

Packing Charges, ... 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

Petty Charges, 


Vested Fu^.d, 

Paid Commissiou to the Bank of 
Bengal for drawing Iiiteroab ou 
the GovornmeuD Securities, ... 118 


Custody of Orient.vl Works. 
Salary of the Librariau, ,,, 

Establish mont, 

Salary of Duf^ory, ... 

Book Binding, 

Books clean tag, ... 

Fee pai.l to the Bank of Bengal 
for Stamping Charges, 

Carpenti'r, Iron Nails and Screws 
for Suspe nding Shelves for tho 
Bibliotheca ludica, 

Sundry charges for removing 
H Bibliotheca Indica to St. Paul's 
School, ... , 

Extra Writer’s Salary, 

Paid 145 per ct nt. increase of 
salaries for 6 ruonl hs, 

Purchiise of Stationery, 

Petty Charges, 


Library. 


Purebuso of Books, 

517 

8 

0 

Landing Charges, 

3 

4 

9 

Binding 99 Sanskrit MSS. pur- 




chased from Benares, , 

39 

6 

0 

Pundit Ciiiiotoo Ram Tewari. 




Paid ou his deposit. 

3 

8 

c 

Dr. M, IIaug. 




Paid ou his Klcposit, ... 

0 

10 

0 


360 0 0 
72 0 0 
96 0 0 
81 2 0 
75 0 0 

3 2 0 


25 0 0 


124 2 0 
29 13 9 

SO 0 0 
16 0 0 
7 12 0 


169 3 0 
189 3 0 
41 11 3 
48 14 G 
4 11 6 


1866. 


456 13 3 


118 


869 15 9 

560 2 9 

3 8 6 

0 10 0 


Kubi IIera C II UNO KANjqp. 

Paid on his deposit, . 41 0 0 

41 0 0 


Carried over, Us. 1,933 3 11 


xiii 


1865. 


456 7 3 


118 


770 13 3 


205 0 0 



Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 
RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, Be. 9,395 15 0 


Carried over, Rs. 9,395 15 0 



1867 .] 


xy * 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society^ 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought over, Rs. 1,933 3 11 
R. T. H. Grifpittt, Esq, 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending 

Bibliotheca Indioa, 3 0 0 

SCO 

Babu Rally Coomar Mitter. 

Paid on his deposit, ... . 14 0 

14 0 

Colonel E. T. Dalton. 

Paid Registering foe and postage 
for sending MSS. to Chhota- 
Nagporo, * ... ... 0 11 0 

► 0 'll 0 

Aytn 1 Akbart. 

Purchase of 5 copies of Ayin 

Akbari from Lt. Waterhouse, .. 22G 4 0 

Printing witli paper for circular 

for collecting MSS. of ditto, ... 8 0 0 

Bearing on a parcel of ditto con- * 

taiiig MSS. from Dr. Loituor, 16 0 0 

219 4 0 18 6 0 

Pali Gr'Mmvr. 

Purchase of Pniiting Demy Papers 

for, ... ... .. 154 1 G ♦ 

Freight and Packing Charges for 


sending ditto, ... ... 13 6 9 



— 

— 


1G7 

7 

3 




BiO(iRA cTfK^AL Dictionary. 










Editing and PniiLiiig Charges, ... 

468 

9 

0 







• 




4G8 

0 

0 

760 

0 

0 

. Alcmoiui Nvmaii. 










• Editing and Piinting Charges, ... 

2,628 

0 

0 







Freight,... 

G 

1 

G 







• 



— 

2,631 

4 

G 




Mimansa Darsvna. 










Editing and Printing Charges, ... 

7G2 

0 

0 







- 




— 

7C2 

0 

0 

237 

0 

0 

Nvava Darsana. 










Printing Charges, ... 

292 

G 

0 







•- 




— 

292 

6 

0 

756 

0 

0 

Taitiiriya Braiimana. 










Editing and rHuting Charges, ... 

.168 

0 

0 







« 

— — - 


— 

.368 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

Aswalayana Srauta Sitrab. 










Editing and Printing Charges, ... 

41 G 

0 


41G 

0 

0 

1,376 

# 

0 

0 

Kawandvkt. 










Editing JhargcR, ... .*• 

96 

0 

0 







m 


— — 

— 

96 

0 

0 

221 

0 

0 

TAlTTIEIVyP ArANVAKA. 










Fiditing and Printin^^ Charges, ... 

3G6 

0 

0 

3G5 

0 

0 

512 

0 

0 

Brihat Sanihta. 










Printing Charges, ... ••• 

462 

10 

0 

462 

10 

0 

902 

0 

0 


Carried over, Ks. 8,219 2 8 



xvi Proceedings of the Asiatic Society , 

EECEIPTS. 

Brought over, Es, 9,395 16 0 

Balance op. 1805. 

In tlie Bank of Bengal, ... 619 8 6 

Cash in hand, •• 5 8 5 

525 0 11 


Rs. 9,920 15 11 


Exarninod, 

Sd. Fropap Cit. CnosTTP, 

Afisf. 

A(<iatic Hocicty TiCngal, 


Errors and Omissions Excepted. 

Sd. BuDniNATiJ Bysack, 

Caalb Knepor, 

Asiatic Society Ben 


Examiiind and found Correct. 


H<l. Davit) Waldik, \ 
Sd. S. II. Eobjnson, J 


Auditors* 



1867 .] 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 


xvii 


DISBURSEMENTS. ^ 

Brought over, Bs. 8,219 2 8 

Badshah Namah. 

Editing and Printing Charges, ... 878 0 0 ^ 

sjre 0 0.. 

Aswat vyana Gkihya Suteab. 

Editing Charges, ... ... 96 0 0 

— 96 0 0 

Taittiriya Sanhita. 

Editing Charges, .. ... 120 0 0 120 0 0 

Sankhya Aphorism of Kapij^a. 

Printing Charges, ... ... 208 12 0 

208 12 0 

Dasa Rhpa, 

Printing Chargc'^, ... 227 8 0 

227 8 0 

*^747 6 8 

Balance. 

Tn tho Bnnk of Bengal, ... 171 4 lO 

Cash in hand, ... 2 4 5 

173 9 3 

Hr. 9,920 15 11 


E^nninod, 

Sd. PicoTAP Ch. CnosHE, 
Asst, Srcrtj, 

Asiatic iSvi'ictij Benyal, 


Errors and Omissions Excoplod, 

Sd. JiuoL'iNArii Bysack, 

Cash KtTcpcr, 

Asiatic b*ocietf/ BctigaU 


Examined and found correct, 


Sd. Du in Waldic, . 
Sd. S. U. llOBlNSO.V, ) ^ 


vditors* 



STATEMENT, No. 3. 

Shewing the Assets and Liahilities of the Asiatic Society at the close of 1866. 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 
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Examined, Sd. ‘Protap Ciiunder Giiosjie, 



STATEMENT, No. 4. 

Sheirmg the Assets vv<l Lmhihties of the Oriental Pvhhcation Fund at the dose of 1866. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Foil Septlmber, 1sG7. 


A monthly General Meoiing of the Society was held on Wednesday 
t])e 4th Septeinofr, at 9 p. m. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

I. From W. J. ITersohel, Esq., Midnaporo, through Mr. Grote, 
a human sKul], wajitiiig the lower jaw, witli the sutures totally 
e4>l iterated. 

2. From Colonel J. T. Walker, a copy of survey of the western 
extremity of the Karatau Mountain, by Captain M<*ycr, translated by 
11. Michcll, Esip, F. R. G. S. 

8. From Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
a co])y of Catalogue rvf Native Publications in the Bombay PrcHitleucy. 

The following gentlemen, duly propO'^ed and sccomhsl at the lust 
mceting^ere balloted for and elected as ordinal y members. 

The Rev. W. C. F>fe. 

Captain V. Gan vain. 

A . J. Hughes, Esq , C. E. 

Lieiitonaiit J. Butler. 

M. Victor PJace, 

The following gentleman is a candidate for ballot as ordinary 
member at the next meeting. 

M. Eugene Petit, proposed by the Ilon’bl Mr. Hobliouse, seconded 
by Mr. Groto. 
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Letters from Babu Bunkimcbunder Chatterjee, Captain Q-. 0. Do- 
pree, and Babu Haridasa Butt, intimating their desire to withdraw 
from the Society, were read. 

The Council reported that they have elected the Hon’ble J. P. 
Norman a member of their body, in place of H. Beverley, Ebq., 
resigned. 

The Secretary then reported that 68 non-resident members h^ve 
voted for the changing of Bye-law 100, and replies from the remaining 
were daily expected. 

The receipt of the following communication was announced. 

The Hill tribes of the Northern frontiers of Assam by the Rev. 
C. H. Hesselmeyre. 

In giving notice of a motion, Mr. Medlicott said — 

“ A case having recently occurred in which, — with strict adherence, 
as I believe, to the Bye-laws 62, 63, 64 regarding Special General Meet- 
ings — it has been possible, within the period of 6 days (as far as re- 
sident members are concerned) to pass a measure altering a Bye-law of 
the Society. Although the object of this measure is not questioned by 
any one, the example has raised an alarm, that in a similar manner — at 
variance, it is conceived with the spirit of Bye-law 43 regarding tlie 
treatment of questions of importance — serious changes might be 
earried, against the general feeling of the members ; 1st, the alleged 
danger lies in the absence of limitation, in rule 62, to what should be 
considered as ^ matter relating to the business of the Society 2nd, I ' 
am strongly of opinion that every precaution should be taken against 
such an adventure ; 3rd, anything might be brought under that 
expression. .It may, however, be safely assumed that the alteration of 
a Bye-law can never be a matter of such urgency ; more . especially 
as, by rule 75, the Council has considerable powers to provide 
temporarily for emergent cases. I would therefore propose that the 
latter portion of rule 62 be altered to read as follows ; ‘ for the puV- 

pose of taking into consideration special matters relating to the 
business of the Society, but not intending to the alteration of* 
a bye-law.* ’* 

At the request of the chairman, Mr. W. T. Blanford read the follow- 
ing account of stone implements found in Central India. 

** At the October meeting of last year, I was enabled, through the 
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kimlness of Me. Hi vet t Oaniac, to exhibit to the Society a very 
interesting collection of agate flakes and cores found by the late 
Lieutenant Swiney at Jubbulpoor. A se^ MJtion from this collection 
has now been lithographed, for publication *thc Society’s pro* 
ceedings. Since last year I have had s )vne slight opportunities^ of 
adding to our knowledge of the distribution of these agate imploineiits 
throughout the country, and I can also state a little from personal 
observation as to their mode of occurrence. 

“ I first met with them at Jubbulpoor. Major Oakes, of the Eevenno 
Survey, and Major Ryder very kindly pointed oat ic me some of tho 
localities in which Lieutenant Swiney ’s specimens wore found. They 
appear to abound upon almost every rising ground. 1 fonnrl them 
here and there near Seoni, and abundantly at several places around Nog- 
poor. I also met with a f(‘W west of Chanda, and, lastly, with two or 
three small spc3cimons on the trap outlier do. e to Rajamandry. 

“ They appear thus to occur iu abundance along the edge of the 
trap country, wliidi furnishes the stone of which they arc composed. 
They are chiefly found on gentle rises, rarely scattered over alluvial 
plains. They are frequently to ie met with a few miles outside the 
trap boundary. Whetlicr they occur in equally largo numbers 
tbrougliout the trap area, it is difficult to say ; they have certainly 
not been found in any quantity as yet. So far the tlioory which 
appears best to#uit their mode of occurrence is, that men living outside 
the trap boundary travelled to its edge, in onler to obtain the material 
for their flakes, made what tliey required on tlie spot, and threw away 
the useless cores and tlie badly s]iape«l flakes. The spots J have 
indicated, rises near and npon tho trap boundary, are precisely 
those agates and jasper derived from the traps would first be 

mot with. The numbers of the chipped agates, in some places, are 
astonishing. Lieutenant Swiney must have collected several thousand 
specimens near Jubbulpoor, and he only took the more perfectly shaped 
cores, throwing away at least 19 out of 20. The collection I exhibited 
‘last year, was •only a very small portion indeed of his collection, of 
which Major Ryder possesses the bulk. I myself obtained several 
hundreds of flakes and cores from a small hill about 6 miles north of 
Nagpoor. The majority were not worth taking, as there were only 
a few faces on them from which flakes had been split, but taken in 
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connection with other specimens, the marks of their having been 
subjected to the same treatment was unmistakeable, 

“ I have been unable to trace the flakes in connection with the 
extinct fauna of the Nerbudda and Godavery waters any further 
than I mentioned last year. As a rule, the cores and flakes only 
occur on the surface, or immediately beneath it, on the surface soil. 
This is precisely the case with flakes and cores of similar form ,iu 
lihirope. 

The enormous number of cores which occur, and their widely spread 
distribution, point either to a very large population using them, or, 
which is the same thing, to a very long period of time during which 
they were used. The former is unlikely, the latter extremely probable. 
The race wjiich used them was probably one of hunters and fishers, 
scattered sparsely over the country. 

At the October meeting, I mentioned that I had seen specimens of 
cores, similar to those of Central India, brought from Sind. Speci- 
mens from the bed of the Indus have since been figiii*ed in the 
Geological Magazine, and I learn from Sir Bartle Frere, to whom 
I sent some specimens of the Nagpoor cores, that similar chippc<l 
siliceous fragments occur in hushels on the surface of the limestone 
at Roree. The Sind cores are of chert, doubtless derived from tl\^ 
nummulitic limestone, and they appear even to excel, in regularity 
of form, the specimens from Central India. I stated ih Oclober that 
I had seen no figures in European w'orks of any of the sub-conical 
forms of cores, After the meeting, copies of the first number of 
Messrs. Chiisty and Lartet’s Beliquice Aquitariica reached India, and 
in one of the plates there are some specimens figured, precisely 
similar to those of India, except in being much larger. 

I have nothing to add as to the relative ages of the Madras form 
of implements, the so-called axes, (not axes at all as I believe) 
scrapers, <fec., and of the agate and jasper cores and flakes. I have, 
however, found specimens of the quartzite axe shaped implements 
about half way between Nagpoor and Chanda ; again r.t Edlahad in 
the PemgUTiga valley, west of Chanda ; and a very beautiful specimen 
at Malcdi, W. N.*W. of Sironcha. One or two specimens of the 
same form, but composed df agate, w^ere found by Mr. Fedden, in the 
Pemgunga valley in S. E. Borar, but their form is not sufficiently 
good to render their artificial origin quite certain.” 
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“ Mr. King said : — In April 1865, I found freciiient specimens of 
chipped stone implements of the diflereut typos already met with by Mr. 
Foote, of the Government Survey, and myself in the ncighbonyhood of 
Madras, lying scattered over the surface of tin. eastern side of the 
Khoondair or central valley of the KudJapah and Kuniuol districts of 
that Presidency. They were principally loncd in that part of the valley 
which lies in the Kuniool di .strict, and* were gonerally of the flat oval 
form, that is, an oval, eithei l-uig or ^hort, having one end longer a|^ 
more pointed than the other, and with — what I take to be a very dis- 
tinctive mark of an artilicially worked or chippo<l St^one — a more or 
less regular and wavy sharp edge all roninl the larger peripliery of the 
stone and in the same plane. The other Conn, not so commonly fiuind, 
viz., a supposed a’ce-head, with one straight c<lire at tin* longer end, 
met by lateral edges from the short end, were also nu't with. 
AU these were Ij ing about irregularly, somotiines out on the open 
plains and on the rising grounds ; oi as \vus more frecpiently tho 
case, in the beds of the little lateral valleys of the streams. In the 
latter cases, the implenienfs appeared to have been \vaslu*d out of tlic 
layer or layers of gravel and shingle wliioli occasionally show in tho 
banks of tlu'sc lateral valleys. 

, ‘‘ Tlie principal localities about which these implements were found are 
tho villages of lloodrar and Madaypoor, and the (!ountry het\\e<*n ami 
south amf north of them. In the beginning of lust year, I was imlueiHl 
to look more particularly over the ground around thch<‘ [daces, and was 
successful in finding some good specimens of implements in sUn, 
These occurnal in deposits wdiich I have cullo<l the ‘ Implomont 
gravels and which are only seen to any extent in this part of tho 
couutrji^ng the c astern si<lc of the Khoondair valley. n<u*e those 
gravels show up all tho stream.s flowing from the Nullaniullays, wliich 
mountains border this side of the Khoond deiiresaion, and they are 
Exposed in neaily ev^ery well that has been sunk within foui to six 
miles of the bases of the mountains. Tho deposit generally consists 
of a pale yeltevv* and greyish coarse cliy, more or less filled with 
coarse sandy particles* fine gravel, or shingle. Tho gravel and shingle 
occur in irregular layers which are sometimes totally separate, bnt 
generally run into one another until tli^ form often a thick bed at 
the bottom of the formation. I have never seen tho whole deposit over 
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20 feet in thickness, bnt there is every evidence of its being thicker in 
places. The implement gravels are generally in the stream sections, 
over-laid unconformably by a finer sandy deposit, with fine gravel, 
which has been found on the worn surface of the older accumulations. 
The same coarse lower gravels extend southwards to the Kuddapah 
basin presenting like fractures ; and thence we find them at intervals 
all the way down to the Madras area, where they contain the stone 
ii#plement8 of the Trivcllore taluq and other localities examined by 
Mr. Foote and myself nine years ago. The gravel and shingle is all of 
quartzite on altered sandstone : generally well rounded and quite 
smooth. For the most part, the clay is calcareous, the contained debris 
being coated with kunkur ; but often it is ferruginous and mottled with 
red spots and patches of ferruginous matter, occasionally presenting a 
lateritoid character. 

“ While working up the Madaypoor stream, I examined the vertical 
banks as closely as possible, and at last recognized the apparently 
rounded and edged end of an implement just sticking out from the 
shingle bed in the bank. This turned out to be a good specimen of 
a pointed oval : it lay in on(? of the layers of pebbles and rectangular 
fragments of quartzites which occur in a tliick bed of ferruginous and 
lateritic sandy clay ; at seven feet below the present upper surface of tl^p 
bank. Nearly immediately above this layer, at about four feet from the 
surface, I picked out a second implement of a ruder sliape : still 
a pointed oval, but rather thick than flat, as the ovals generally are. 
This was from another layer of coarse gravel which appeared to be 

the bottom of a newer set of gravels than that containing the 

first specimen: but I found afterwards that these apparently se- 
parate deposits run into each other by lenticular tailipp*s. At 

the bottom of this bank and section, there is a very coarse gravel 
and breccia in a kunkury matrix, which partly forms a little talus or 
foot at the base : and from the surface of this, cemented with the 
rest of the shingle, I extracted another rude implement. It is broken 
at its longer end, and was flatter and not so pointed at this extremity 
as either of the others. It may possibly have fallen out of the bank 
above, and become cemented with the debris at the base. 

Again, some seventeen rniles further south, I found two implements 
in situ in the banks of the Ullamoor stream. They were associateil 
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with the gravels much the same as was the case with those already 
described ; the one in the face of the bank, at 4 feet from the 
surface : the other on the sloping edgv. of a cemented gravel bank 
in the bed of the ruins. They are both flat ova»j, but without pointed 
ends : though slightly longer at one exti-emity than the other. They 
were not at all easily extracted ti om t)je surrounding gravel : neither 
were the three from the Madaypoor stream. 

** So far, except in one instance when the rather doubtful specimen 
consisted of trajp, our chipped implements of the Madras Presidency 
have liithcrto been all of quartzite , but I was rather struck with the 
occurrence at certain points, along the banks of these streams, of 
scattered fragments of light and dai’k 'ooloui ed c/tert, some of which 
looked like small ‘ flakes.’ These fragments were likewise, in places, 
much crowded together, as though they had been broken off and left 
there, for instance by modern workers as substituUjs for flints, or other 
uses to which chert miglit be put, or ev<*u that they might have been 
collected and broken for amusement by the shepherds and their 
children. There is, besides, a tribe of very unonltivated people, called 
Chcnsiilabs, inhabiting the jungle skirting the Nullamullays ; and they 
miglit have taken to stone for arrow-heads, &c. I could, however, learn 
i^othing confirmatory of my suspicions ; and the Chcnsulah people use 
iron arrow tips, or the simple hardened and pointed wood, while they do 
notremerilber that stone was never used by tlicir ancestors for such pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, I did pickup a chipped fragment of chert, which 
looks remarkably like as if it had been manufactured : it is of a rudo 
shield shaped oval form, short and blunt at one end, with a sharp edge 
all round in the same plane, and is about 2^ inches long by 2 inches 
broad. ^ T he general elevation of that part of the FChoondair referred to, 
is from six to nine hundred feet above the sea. This is not, however, 
the greatest elevation at which implements have been found in the 
Madras Presidency : for I have picked them up in the Kuddapah 
Sub-division, a little south of Raichotee, at about 1,400 feet,’* 

Mr. King Mien showed three specimens which he had found on -the 
surface in another series of valleys on the eastern side of the Nulla- 
mullays. The first was a very flat oval, with an extremely acute and 
Bhari> edge all round : wliich he supposed to have been a skin- 
Bctaper.” In one of the other snecimens, a largo axe-headed form, 
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there is still appmont, on the largest flaked surface, the peculiar conical 
area of fracture called by archselogists, the “ core of percussion.’* 

The third specimen was a very rude one, and. is probably not aa 
implement. It was very coarsely weathered and fractured, and docs 
not possess a continuous plane edge all round its larger periphery. 
It was interesting at the time of its being found, from its being the 
only approach to a stone weapon which Mr. King had seen in the hilly 
country of the Kurnool district. 

In the absence of the author, Mr. Blanford read the following note 
by Mr. Wilson of the Geological Survey. 

“ The chipped stones I send, form a portion of a large collection 
I made last season. I found them scattered generally widely over 
the trap •area, forming the southern boundary of the district of 
Saugor, and the northern to the Nerbudda valley, — the highest 
ground of the scarp being covered with trap. They always occur 
in the surface soil, mostly black clay, called cotton soil ; but in all 
cases the underlying trap rocks protruded in lumpy masses here 
and there through the soil, in which the chipped specimens were found. 
The only other fragments I ever found associated with them, were 
those of intertrappean rocks, and once a large fragment rolled of 
jasper. 

On the trap forming a large flat, and the summit of the scarp, 
two miles east of where the new road from Nursingpoor’to Saugor 
crosses it, several specimens were found scattered about. This 
flat overlooks the sandstone area to the north-east, 10 miles 
westwards on the same plateau on the trap. Several more were 
picked up 11, miles north, again near Moar village, south of Deoree. 
Several more again on trap along the edge of the iiiain^ ranges of 
trap hills, close to and north of Deoree. Some three dozen specimens 
■were found along the north side of tlie Sookcher nullah, north and 
westwards of Decree ; and in the centre of the trap ^rea four specimens 
were picked up, in surface soil, on traps. 

The Duhar nullah which crosses the Saugor and* Deoree road,’ 
midway between the two, is bounded on the east by a high plateau 
of trap, on which several specimens were found. Sandstone shows 
in patches in the nullah bed, some 60 feet below. In the Singrarapoor 
valley, between Jubbulpoor and Dumoh, I found 7 or 8 specimens 
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on the surface of the ground. On the plateau south, on which 
Killoomer hill is situated, some 600 feet above the valley, six or seven 
were found/’ 

Mr. Ball then read the following note 
I have to record a single addition to the scant}^ collec* 
tion of stone implements which have been found in Bengal. The 
specimen I now exhibit was found on the surface, at an elevation of 
about 700 feet, •near the village of Gopeenathpoor, which lies 11 
miles S. S. W. of Beherinath hill in the district of Manbhoom. 
Though of the same material (quartzite) it is much better shaped and 
more symmetrical than any of the specimens which I described in 
the communication I made to the Society in 1865.* This superiority 
of workmanship makes it approximate much more closely to the 
character of the implements from Madras than do any oL the others* 
The chief intercut attaching to this discovery is, that the locality 
is the most eastern in India, in which any trace of the ancient races 
who manufactured these implements has been found ; no sign of 
anything of the kind has been met with in the alluvium which 
stretches for oVer a hundred miles further to the west. In Burmah 
and Assam, it is true, implements have been found, but they are of a 
^ery different type, and probably of a much more recent age. I 
do not feel that this discovery of a single specimen justifies me 
ill making any further remarks ; and I must content myself for the 
present with the hope, that, in the examination of the lower portions 
of Manbhoom, of Singbhoom and Dhalbhoom districts, formerly known 
as the jungle mehals, and at preUnt inhabited in parts by rude and 
almost savage races, I may be sufficiently fortunate to ftiako some 
discoverv, which will throw more light on this very interesting and 
important subject. 

Dr. Anderson then exhibited some specimens of agate flakes which 
were found in an old Andaman encampment, and which were 
forwarded to the^ociety’s Museum by Col. Hanghton in Nov. 1861.t 
* Mr. Orinsby,»the general Secretary, directed the attention of the 
meeting to some celts from the Indian Museum which had been 
presented to the Society, in February, 1861, by H. P. LeMesurier, Esq*, 
Chief Engineer, Jubblepore Line, E. L R. 

These implements were of a much more finished description than 
• Tide P. A. S. 1865, p. 37. t Vide P. A. S. 1868, p. 806. 
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any o£ the others exhibited, and were evidently much more modern. 
A full account of them is given in the Proceedings for February, 1861. 

Mr. Ormsby then remarked that he thought one of the best proofs 
of the antiquity of the ruder forms of stone implements, and of the 
fact of their being manufactured by man, can be seen in the case oi a 
weapon being found stuck in the scapula of a Megaceros Hibernicus, 
an animal now extinct. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford said — 

I am much disposed to believe that we have evidence in India of 
the existence of man at a much earlier period than in Europe, 
I pointed this out last year, but the subject has not attracted ' the 
attention it deserved ; and I may therefore briefly reapitulate the 
peculiar circumstances which render the flake found by Mr. Wynne, 
in situ in the Godavery gravels near Pyton, so peculiarly interesting. 
As I then stated, although the flake is so well shaped, that I entertain 
very little doubts of its being of human manufacture, still it is extreme- 
ly desirable that further evidence should be obtained ; and it is only 
right to add that, although both Mr. Fedden and I searched carefully 
this year, in several places upon the tributaries of 'the Godavery 
(the W^urda and Pern or Pyne Gunga), where fossil leaves are met 
with, no more flakes were found. But, accepting Mr. Wynne’s flalgj 
as of human origin, we have evidence of the co-cxistence of man with 
the animals, the bones of which occur in the Godavery gr^tvels, and 
which are identical with those found in the Nerbudda gravels. The fauna 
thus’ indicated differs much more widely from the existing Indian 
fauna than the pleistocene animall of Europe do from those now 
existing iiMhat country. The change which has taken place in the 
Indian fauna since the period of the Nerbudda gravels, consists in 
a subititution of animals with Malay affinitie^for animals with 
European or African affinities. I cannot now enter into this subject at 
full length, but I will point out the most remarka^e instance. The 
great bovine of the Nerbudda gravels, an animal’ the remains of which 
are peculiarly abundant, was a true Taurine, so closely, allied to the 
great Bos jprimigeuius of Europe (or, as innovators in scientific 
nomenclature prefer to call it, Bos fJrws,) that the differences are 
scarcely morB than sufficient to constitute geographical races. But, 
as is well known, the only indigenous race of bovines (exclusive of 
the buffalo) in the Indian peninsula, the Gaur, is a flat horned 
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Taurine, belonging to the subgenus Gauieus or Bibos, widely different 
in structure from the true round horned Taurines ; and both the 
Gaur and other species of the same snbgenus are ^ unknown -north and 
west of India, in the countries inhabited by tne modified (domestic) 
descendants of Bos primigenins, but abound throughout t})o Malay 
peninsula, and in several of the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
A more complete case of the substitution of one animal by another 
with distinct affinities could scarcely bo imagined ; now I know of no 
such case of substitution having taken place in Eiirqpo since the 
pleistocene period ; species have died out, just as the Ilexaprotodont 
and Tetraprotodont Hippopotami of t'nc Nerbudda have become 
extinct in India, but that is all ; and I cannot help thinking that the 
distinction is important, and that it indioat ('s a longer interval in 
India since the deposition of the Merbudda gravels than has taken 
place in Europe, since the formation of those pleistocene bods in which 
the oldest remains of man, yet discovered, have been found. The 
fauna of India at tlie present day i.s a remarkable mixture of African 
and Malay forms. The idea, so commonly expressed in European books, 
of India belonging to the same geological province as the Malay 
peninsula and Southern China, is quite erroneous. Tlie fauna of 
yie Nerbudda gravels, however, so far as it has hitherto boon worked 
out, appears to have been cither j)urely \\^'stern (African and 
Euroj)eail) in its affinities, or to have been much more nearly allietl 
to the Western fauna than is that now existing.” 

Mr Justice Phear remarked — 

‘‘ That as there was still, nol^oubt, very mucb incredulity as to 
whether these supposed stone implements were properly^ tributable 
to a human origin or not, lie might be permitted to mention a fact 
wliich in some sort afforded negative evidence in favour of the 
liypothesis. A few years ago, he had occasion to examine with some 
Care the gravels ^ the valleys of denudation in Norfolk and Suffolk i 
a very large portion of these gravels consist solely of hint, and are 
the refhlt o^ tlie eijpsion and the dissolving of the chalk in which 
the flints were originally imbedded. In most instances, no traces 
of beach action are apparent, though on the other hand the flints are 
often broken, obviously by violence. The result is, that in these 
counties are very large quantities of gravels, in which tli<^ flints 
universally exhibit abrupt outlines and ’sharp edges : still, among tlflfeie 
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he never detected any forms resembling those of the stone implements. 
At the same time he must admit that his observation was not then 
quickened by expectation- If, however, his supposition, that these 
forms were absent in the gravels of which he had spoken accorded 
with the fact, it would go some extent to show that they were not 
probably due to fracture brought about by natural causes. He would 
add that too much weight ought not to be given to the objection 
founded on the rudeness and incompleteness of the great bulk of the 
specimens, because if they really were the handy work of man, most 
if not all of those found in the gravels, from which they are manufac- 
tured, would be failures. All that were finished, and brought to 
a condition fitted for use, would of course be taken away from their 
places, and, ii discovered at all, would be found isolated or on the 
sites of dwellings.” 

Mr. Dali suggested that the instruments might have been used for 
religious purposes, probably as sacrificial knives. 

Mr. Ball said : — 

One of the chief difficulties with most of these implements is to 
assign a probable use for them. If it be true that the art of manu- 
facturing some of the more complicated forms is lost, it seems no less 
to be the case that the art of putting them to the use for which the^ 
were intended has not been handed down. As suggesting a probable 
use for some of the fiakes exhibited by Mr. Blanford and Di\ Anderson, 
I would remind the meeting that, when the first Europeans landed in 
Mexico, they found that the inhabitants used to shave themselves with 
flakes of obsidian : two such razors, it is said, were blunted by the 
operation, ^t is a well known custom amongst the Andamanese to 
shave the head with pieces of broken glass, as well as to use la ncets of the 
same material ; now, bearing in mind the objection which savage races 
always have to adopting new customs, we cannot suppose that the 
introduction of this one was posterior to that of gkss. And we are 
thus led to speculate as to what the material can have been which 
glass has superseded. The flakes collected by Col. Haiffehton and exhi- 
bited by Dr. Anderson this evening, seem to prove that a 80ur<se of 
flint or agate must be accessible to the Andamanese, though, what its 
nature may be, the scanty knowledge at present possessed of the geology 
of the Andamans, prevents our determining. Future investigation may 

*ii> ^ • 

slf^w, that with the Andamanese, as old nails and scraps of iron have 
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taken the place of bone, hardened wood, and possibly flint as the 
material for arrow-tips, — so fragments of glass have superseded flint 
razors and lancets/* * 

Mr. King said, with reference to the supposed uses of these imple- 
ments, that he was strongly inclined to consider, that they had been 
to a large extent used in the hand. They aie easily held in this way : 
iniury to a fellow creature might be easily brought about by a good 
blow from such a hand weapon : and the hewing of wood, grubbing up 
of roots, and the scraping of skins were savage p'**vctices which might 
be easily, though slowly, dong by manu^al labour, assisted with one of 
these oval, or axe-headed implements. 

Dr, Anderson then exhibited fourvleer horns and three skulls received 
from Colonel Dalton, and directed the attention of the meetirvg to the 
fact of the sutures of one of the skulls being almost gptirely obliterated. 

Mr. Ball said — I have to regret that I was not before aware of Dr, 
Anderson’s intention of exhibiting this skull this cvefling, as I possess a 
somewhat similar one, which I picked up at Scnrsole near llanigunj in 
November last. It was found in a field where lay the bones of hundreds 
of victims to the famine, so that it is impossible to say with certainty 
to what race or caste its owner belonged, but the presumption is in 
favour of his having been either a Bhowrie or a Sonthal. This, howoVer, 
is a matter of not much importance, as so abnormal a specimen could 
never be Regarded as an ethnological typo. Since it was picked up, 
ten months ago, I have not seen it, but as far as my recollection servos 
me, it had most of the principal sutures either partially or totally an- 
chylosed. Besides which, it hatl a strongly marked ridge over the eyes. 
I shall take the first opportunity which may occur of biting it 
to the jlocietv/* 

The following communication has been received from Mr. Ball. 

** The discovery of stone implements having proceeded so far in India, 
it has been thought desirable to tabulate the principal facts which 
have been published on the subject, with the twofold object of facili- 
•tating future -referengp, and of shewing in one view how extensively 
these Remains are distributed, not only in India itself, but also in some 
of the Islands of the Indian Ocean. 

The implements are divided into the three following classes. 

A, Cores and fiakes of agate, flint, <Spc. 

B, Chipped axes, <fec., chiefly of quartzite. 

C, Polished ‘ celts* of Trap, Chert, Jade, <fec. 



List of localities in India where ancient stone implements have been discovered,. 

CENTRAL PROYIXCES AND CENTRAL INDIA. 
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and spear Quartzite. Manbhoom in Jher- Oir sr.rfaoo. Mr. V Ball, P.A R.B. Geolojrical Museum 

kJs, rta coal field. 1805, p. 127. Calcutta. 
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Also see Geolojri- of large 'extinct 

cai Mag. Feb . mammalia. 

1866.p. 95, & P. A. 

S. B.,1865,p.2d7. 
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Libbaky. 

The following additions were made to the Library, since the Meeting 
held in August, 1867. 

The names of Donors are in capitals. 

Presentations, 

Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-Koniglichcn Gcographischen Gesell- 
schaft yill. Jahrgang 1864 Heft II. — The K. K. GEoaKAPiiisciiE 
Gesellschaft. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koiiiglichen Geologischen Reichsanstalt. 
Jahrgang 1866 XVI. Band, Nos. 2 and 3. — The K. K. Geologiscue 
Reichsanstalt. 

Indische Studien, Yol. X. No. I. — Professor A. Weber. 
Sitzungsbcrichte der Kaiscrlichen Akademie der Wissenschaftgn 
Hath. ‘Nat, Classe Band, LIV. Ileftc I to lY. — The K. Akademie 

DER WlSSENSCIIAFTEN IN WlEN. 

Sitzungsbcrichte der Kaiscrlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
PliiL-IItsi, Classe Band, LIII. Ilefte I to III. — The K. Akademie 

DER WlSSENSCIIAFTEN IN WlBN. 

Pontes Rcrum Austriacariim : Herausgegeben von der Histo' 
rischen Commission dor Kaiscrlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften irP 
Wien. Bamde, XXY. XXYI. Abth. I1.--Tub K. A. deb Wissen- 

SCHAFTEN IN WiEN. 

Archive fur Osterreichische Geschichte. Herausgegeben von der zur 
Pflege vaterlandischen Geschichte aufgostellten Commission dor K. 
A. der Wissenschaften. Band, XXXYI. halfle, I. — The K. A. der 
Wissensoiiaften'in W ien. 

Neerlands Stieven tot Openstelling van Japan voor de^^ Wr^eld- 
liandel, by Mr. J. A. von der Chijs. — The Koninkltjk Instituut 
vooB DE Taal>Land en Yolkenkunde van Nederland.-oii Indie. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land en Yolkenkunde von Nederlandsch 
Indie Eerste deel — 3 and 4 Stuk. — The K. Instituut. v. de Taal- . 
Land-en Yolkenkunde. v. Nederlansch Indie. . ® 

Journal Asiatique, No. 33, 1867. — The Socib'tb' Asiatique, Paris. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, Yol. XY. No. 93. — The Royal 
Society of London. 

Actes de L^Acad^mie Imperiale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres - et 
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Arts de Bordeaux, 29tli Aim^e, 1867.— The Impeeule Ao 4 »BMifi 
OF Boedeaux. 

Indisclie AitertluiiURkunde, by C. Lassen, ^ol. I, Part IL— The 
Authoe. 

Die Papageien monographisch bearbeitef, by 0. Finscli, Band L— 
The Authoe. 

’Atlas der Hautkrankbeiton, LieT, VI. 12, Tain.— The K. A. D. 

WiSSENSCHAFTEN IN WiEN. 

Selections from the records of the Bombay Government, No. C. IV. 
— The Govbenment op Bengal. . ^ 

lieport on the Police of the Town of Calcutta and its Suburbs for 
ISOC. — The Govejinment op Bengal. 

Progress report of Forest Administrations in British Burmah, 
1865-06. — The Government op India. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. IV. No. 16 — The 
Editor. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI. pt. I. — Tub 
Government op Bengal. 

A catalogue of Native Publications in the Bombay Presidency up 
to December, 1804, by Sir A. Grant. — Tub Author. • 

* Bulletin do la Socict(j do Geographic, Juin, 1867. — The Paris 
GE ocmAppicAL Society. 

Bulletin de I’Acad^mio luiporiale des Sciences do St. Petersbourg. 
Tome X. Feiiillcs 1 to 86, Tome XL Feuillcs 1 to *10. — Tiia 
Acade'mie Impe'iuale des Sciences op St. Petersbourg. 

Memoircs de I’Acadcmie Imp^rialc des Sciences do St. PtStcrsbourg 
Tome X. Nos. 3 to 15. — The Acade'mie Impe'riale des Sciences op 

St. f^ETEL'fBOURG. 

Monatsbcricht der Koniglich Prcussischcn Akadomic do Wissens- 
chaft|fi zu Berlin, January to December, 1866.- -The Prussian Aca- 
demy OF Sciences. 

• 8 Copies of Auszug aus dom Monatsbcricht der K<inigl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften* zu Berlin : Nachtrag : iiber die Phonetik der 
Tibetischen Sprache, von H. A. Jaeschke. — The Author. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, June, 1867.— The 
Society. 

Z'isitschrift der Deutschen Morgcnlandischcn GcsHclschaft. Edited 
by Professor L. Krehl. 22iid Band, Heftc 1, XL— Tub Editor- 
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Furchuses. 

Eevue ties Deux Mondes, 16 Juin, 1st July 1867. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, VoL II. No. 116. 
The Westminster Review, July, 1867. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, July, 1867. 

Revue et Magasin do Zoologie, No. 6, 1867. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1867. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 22*, 23, 24 and 25, 1867. 

Tables des Comptes Rendus, Tome LXIII. 

Lane^s Arabic and English Dictionary, B. I. pt. 3. 

Introduction du Buddhisme dans le Kashmir, by M. L, Fecr, 
Revue Archeologique, January to December, 1865. 

Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit-Worterbucli, 34 Lief. 

Journal des Savants, Juin, 1867. 

Hcwitson’s Exotic Butterflies, part 63. 

Arago’s Popular Astronomy, Vol. II. 

The Wild Tribes of Malaya by the Rev. Favre. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, 3 Yok. 

Justi’s Handbncli der Zendspracho. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. II. No. ti. 

Exvhavyc. 

The Atlionanun, for June 1867. 



PEOOEEDINGS 


OF TUB 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For November, 1867. 


A Oc'neral Meeting of tlio Society was held on Wednesday, the 6th 
iustiint, at 9 P. m/ 

Dr. S. B. Partridge, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minuhi.s of tlie last meeting were read and conlinnod. 

Presentations were announced : — 

1. From Cohniel C. S. Guthrie ; 79 Sheets of the Ordnance Survey 
maps of England. 

2. From Captain II. A. Cole ; a copy of his Elementary Grammar of 
tl>* Coorg language. 

.3. From Colonel J. T. Walker ; copies of the administration report 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, and of the Topographical 
Survey in the Bengal Pr(*.sidency, for 1S64-65 and 1865-66. 

4. Fiom Babn Kediiniath Banorjee, the publisher; a coj>y of Chmvda- 
kunshilca Afdlalca^ with comnnmtaries. 

5. From Pundit S.ityabrata Sw^mi ; the first No. of Pralna-hamra- 

6. From F. Cockburri, Esq.; a specimen of Scitmts palmarum, 

7. Fiom J. Avdall, E.sq. ; a fossil elephant tooth from Caimti. 

*8. Prom John S. Harris, Esq. ; a copy of a Japanese and English 
Dictionary. 

’ *9. From Ribu Joduniith Datta, a. young Crocodile. 

At the invitation of Dr. Partridge, Cai)taiu Arnlerson introduced two 
Andamanese lads to the meeting. He also laid before the meeting the 
following correspondence detailing the objects for which the boys had 
been brought to Calcutta. He had found them apt at learning the names 
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of things, and acquiring a parrot-like imitation of sounds. They 
had no objection to wearing clothes, but on the contrary showed an 
especial desire to wear them. 

From Lieut-Colonel B. Ford, Superintendent^ Port Blair » 

To Captain T. 0. Anderson, Barrack Master^ Fort William, 
Dated Port Blair ^ ^rd August^ 1867. 

Sib, — In accordance with your expressed desire and offer, on the 
occasion of your visiting this settlement some months ago, to under- 
take the education of any Andamanese lad, who could be induced to 
go to Calcutta for that purpose, I have the honor to acquaint you 
that I referred the matter to Mr. J. N. Homfray, in charge of the 
Andamanese house at Port Mouat, in t^rms of my letter No. 248 dated 
31st of May last, copy attached. 

2. From his reply No. 6 A, dated 19th June last, copy attached, 
there appears to be no objection or difficulty in carrying out your 
object, so far as the children and their friends are concerned, and as it 
is a scheme which, if successful, is likely to be fraught with many 
advantages and benefit to the Andamanese themselves, and to the Go- 
vernment, in effecting an amicable understanding with the aborigines, 
as well as regards other interests between them and future residents 
and settlers on those islands, I beg to recommend that you now apply 
to the Supreme Indian Government for permission to carry out your 
scheme, and if sanctioned, I shall be glad to afford yoh all the 
assistance at my command in carrying it out, 

I have the honor &c,, 

(Signed) B. Ford, Lieut. -Colonel, 
From J. N. Homfray, Esg. Asstt, to the Super intendentj in charge of 
the Port Mouat y Andaman Ids. 

To Lieut. -Colonel B. Ford, Superintendent Port j^lair. 

Dated Port Mouat^ \^th June^ 1867. 

Sib, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 248 of the 31st May last on the subject of an offer of Captain 
T, 0. Anderson to undertake the education of , an Andamanese larf, * 
who would afterwards prove of great use to the world, particularly to 
those dwelli|j|g in these Islands. 

I acknowledge the offer to be a most liberal and charitable one, 
with great advantages to be gained by all who take an interest in the 
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welfare of mankind ; especially of those unfortunates, who have not 
yet the light of civilization thrown open to them. 

I have enquired of the Andamanese on the subject, to wliich they 
have no objection, and I would suggest that the best way to carry it 
out to satisfaction would be as follows 

I believe about the end of this year there is to be an Ethnological 
congress in Calcutta, in which case, I dare say, I might be required 
to sho^V the races of these Islands, and on which occasion I could 
take such lads as are desirable and willing io remain behind in 
Calcutta for education. I would return with their parents or guardians, 
who would then be sure of the youngsters being taken care of and 
treated kindly. I would advise two or three being educated, as 
jointljr they are likely to do more good than a single boy, whom their 
friends would doubt, and not take notice of on his return. It is 
necessary for them to keep up their own language in Calcutta, and 
^so, on their return here, to keep up the English they would learn in 
Calcutta, They would also recall to each other past occurrences, 
which they would relate as instances to their friends, and which no 
doubt would bo very interesting and useful to them. Should one die, 
the others could explain the cause to the tribe, on their return, and 
Tam sure their parting from their friends would not be felt severely. 
By the same opportunity I would pay for the expense of one lad in 
living and education, and would further suggest that their separation 
from the tribe should not be for more than two years, after which 
period, on visiting them, should they express a wish to return to their 
homos, they ought to be allowed it, and again, if found necessary, and 
they be willing to return to Calcutta for education, it may be continued. 
Thk^ would show them our good intentions, and would increase their 
confidence in us. The lads should be treated kindly and with mild- 
ness, and not frequently flogged for not knowing their lessons and 
othqr trifles ; firmness is necessary, which can be effected by withold- 
ing any indujgences from them. The mere knowing of the Eng- 
lish language,"^ witl^ our habits, customs and manners, is a great boon 
without being great scholars. This should be the first two years* 
tuition : food and clothing will be the heavy expense. 

I have <&c., 

(Signed) J. N. HoMFRAr. 
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From LietU.-Colonel B. Ford, SujperintendefU, 

To J. N. Homfray, Esq.f 

Dated Fort Blair^ 31si May^ 1867. 

Sib, — On the occasion of the visit to this settlement, some months 
ago, of Captain T. C. Anderson, Barrack Master, Fort William, Cal^ 
cutta, that officer made, I believe, an offer to you of undertaking the 
education of any Andamanese lad, who could be induced to go to 
Calcutla for that purpose ; the object in view being eventually to 
send amongst the aborigines of those islands, a man of their own 
tribe, who might not only be an interpreter between them and us, 
but with whose aid perhaps greater ends might be accomplished. 

2. I hav4 the honor now to inform you, that I have by the last 
mail received a renewal from Captain Anderson of his former offer. 
This offer is a most liberal one, and I am of opinion that no pains 
should be spared to take advantage of it ; and I should be much 
obliged to you therefore, if you will endeavour to induce any of the 
elders of the tribe, with whom we are most friendly, to nominate a 
lad, say from 7 to 10 years of age, whoso friends they might be able 
to persuade for a time to part with him, in order to go to Calcutta for 
the purpose of education. Our Andamanese friends must have suchia 
pleasurable recollection of Calcutta hospitality and kindness, (in which 
respect they owe much to yourself), that I entertain a llope that 
tliere would not be much difficulty in inducing the Andamanese to 
send a lad away for a time for the above purpose. 

3. I would suggest, should there be any reluctance to send a single 
individual, that I* would undertake to induce Captain Anderson to 
receive two lads, who would thus not only be happy in their jjpm- 
panionship, but who, from living together, would be less likely to for- 
get their mother tongue. 

4. 1 should feel obliged by your giving me an early reply in this 
matter, as I am desirous of replying to Captain Anderson’s offer, as 
requested, by the next mail. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) B. Ford, LieuU’Gol 
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From A. H. Haeington, Esq,^ Offg. Under-9>ecg, to the Oovt. of India: 

To OaptainJI. 0. Andebson, Barrack Master^ Fort William, 
Dated Simlay the S^th* SeptemheVy 1867. 
Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 21st ultimo, and to state in reply that the Governor- General in 
Council has much pleasure in Acceding to your wish to undertake the 
charge of not more than two Andamanese lads, for the philanthropic 
purposes indicated in your letter, provided they are not removed from 
India, and that they are produced whenever required, either for in- 
spection, or if <jovernment should think it fit, for restoration to their 
friemls. 

I have, &G. 

(Signed) A. H. Haeington, 

. From LicHt.-Col, B. Ford, Superintendehty Fort Blair, 

To Captain T. C. Anderson, B. S. C. 

Dated Port Blair y 21 si October y 1867. 
Sir, — I have the honor to inform you that, agreeably to your request^ 
and by the permission of the Government of India, two Andamanese 
lads are forwarded by this opportunity, to be made over to you, in 
accordance with your philanthropic intentions as regards the under- 
tHking of their education and improvement, with the view to their 
ultimately being a benefit to their fellow islanders on the Andamans, 
Dr. J. B. Gaffney, in medical charge of the troops on Board the 
“ Arracan,’’ has been so good as to take charge of the lads, to make 
them over to you. As the steamer Arracan” returns immediately 
to Calcutta, and as Mr. Homfray has had, consequently, but 24 hours* 
notice of her departure, he has not been able by this opportunity to 
sen<^ you the vocabulary you wish for, hut trusts to do so at an early 
date. 

The two lads have been selected by Mr. Homfray and myself ; the 
objects we had in the selection were, to send such as were willing to 
. go, whose relations had no objection to their being sent, who had 
themselves evincICK intelligence, and were not too old for placing 
under tuition. Their names are. 

Andaman names, \ ^ 

t 2 Katoo Moogtie. 

Scedi Boy** — The former name given hy Mr. Homfray. 
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For facility of recognition these lads have been given the simple 
names of 

^ 1 Andaman. 

2 Tom j 

Mr. Homfray has rationed and made every provision for the lads on 
board the * Arracan.* 

The original ^enclosure of your letter of 12th ultimo is herewith 
returned. 

I have, &c, 

(Signed) B. Ford, Li cut, -Col, 


At the request of the chairman the boys sang a native song and 
performed a native dance. 

The special thanks of the meeting were voted to Captain Anderson 
for the introduction of his interesting charges. 

M. E. Petit, duly proposed and seconded at the last meeting, was 
balloted for and elected an ordinary member of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were nominated candidates for ballot as 
ordinary members at the next meeting. 

W. H. Stevens, Esq. C. E., proposed by Mr. V. Ball, seconded by 
Mr. Ormsby (for re-election). 

G-. King, Esq. M. B. 1st Central India Horse, proposed by Dj:. Ewart, ^ 
seconded by Mr. Ormsby. 

J. S. Harris, Esq. proposed by Dr. Colies, seconded by Mr. Scott. 

F. J. Chambers, Esq., India Carrying Co., proposed by Mr. W. King, 
seconded by Mr., Ormsby. 

Lieutenant J. Johnstone, Superintendent of Elephant Khuddas, 
Central Provinces, proposed by Mr. Medlicott, seconded by#»Mr. H. F. 
Blanfgrd. 

J. W. Chisholm, Esq. Commissioner of Belaspore, Central Provinces^ 
proposed by Mr. Medlicott, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

E. Gay, Esq. Finance Department, proposed by Dr. 3 ^ Anderson, se- 
conded by Mr. Locke. 

Letters from the following gentlemen, intimating their desire to 
withdraw from the Society were recorded; — 

The Hon*ble E. Drummond. 

Babu Sdratndth Mullick, 
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E. S. Bobertson, Esq. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott moved the following, notice of which was duly 
given at the last’ meeting. 

That the latter portion of Rule 62 be altered to read as follows 
^ for the purpose of taking into consideration special matters relating 
to the business of the Society, but not extending to the alteration of a 
Bye Law.* ** 

Some, discui^ion arose on this motion as to the course that should 
be adopted in accordance with the Rules of the Society ; at the con- 
clusion of which, the Chairman notified that in accordance with Buie 
43, the motion must be referred to the Council for Report. 

The Council reported that they have re-elected Mr. H. F. Blanford, a 
member of their body and as General Secretary to the Society, in 
place of Mr. M. H. Ormsby who has resigned, and they recommended 
that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. M. H. Ormsby for his valuable 
services as Secretary. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously carried. 

Bead a letter from the Secretary to the Government of India, forward- 
ing, for the information of the Society, copies of the following circular 
letter to the local Governments, on photographing architectural 
^mains and pther works of art in India. 

Simla, the 29th Awjust, 1867. 

Sir,— ‘The desirability of conserving ancient architectural structures 
or their remains, and other works of art in India, and of organizing a 
system for photographing them, has attracted the attention of the 
Governor-General in Council, and, as the first step towards attaining 
these objects, I am directed to request that a list may be submitted, 
for the information of the Government of India, of all such remains 
or works 8f art as may exist in each district, together with a report 
of the measures* that have from time to time been adopted to preserve 
•them. 

2. .^Ls regards photographing them, the Governor-General iu 
Council is gf npy^n that the employment of professional skill will be 
unnecessary, and that the services of amateurs may with advantage 
be enlisted. 

3. In this view, I am directed to request that arrangements may 
be made for the photographing by competent amateurs of all such 
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objects of architectural and artistic interest in their neighbourhood, as 
may be included in the list called for in the opening paragraph of this 
letter, and for their submission to the Secretary of State. 

4. I am to add that some assistance may be given, where desired, 
either in the shape of travelling expenses, or by the purchase of a cer- 
tain number of copies of really good photographs. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) E. 0. Baylet, 

Secretary to the Govt, of India. 
No. 4040. 

Copy forwarded to the Foreign Department for communication and 
issue of the necessary orders to the Political Officers under its contiol. 

Secretary to the Govt, of India. 


The following letter from H. P. Lemesiirier, Esq., was read. 

Allahabad t Oct. 24^^, 1867. 

My dear Grotb, 

I have just hit upon a largo area of ground covered with Cairns 
or stone barrows, each of which has contained a perfect ki^st : very, 
many have been ransacked in times past by the natives. I opened one 
that seemed undis- 
turbed. Its section 
was longitudinally 
thus : — 

Three of the four 
walls were of dry rubble-stone ; the fourth, the western one, was a 
stone on edge. Covering slabs about four feet, and from 18 inches to. 
27 inches wide. Length 6' 6" breadth 2' 0". Depth 18 inches* or 
rather more ; not any vestige even of a tooth or jaw hone, but rpquld 
of fine quality. Two chips of sandstone might Save been in use. 
There must be a hundred tumuli in all. Have these been noticed 
before ? I send sketch of the position. 

(Signed) H. P. Lemesurxer. 





Area covered hy tumuli shaded thus — 

The Chairman drew attention to the discrepancy of the observation^ 
recorded at the Cbvernment Observatory during the late Cyclone^ and 
those taken by Mr. Lafoat and other observers ; also to the destruction 
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of the Anemometer, so that the pressure of the wind was registered for 
a small part only of the storm. He moved that Q-overnmant be solicited 
to make enquiry into the cause of these failures. The proposition was 
seconded by Mr. Medlicott and carried unanimously. The possibility 
of warning the town in cyclones was also a subject of discussion. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

From Lieut. -Ool. C. L. Showeis. On the Meenas, a wild tribe of 

Central India.’* 

2. From W. Theobald, Esq. Jr. A descriptive Catalogue of the 
reptiles of British Burma. 

8. From R. Michell, Esq., F. R. G. S. A Translation of ‘‘ Survey 
of the wmtem extremity of the Karakau Mountains by Captain 
Meyer,” and of ” A General Survey of the country lying to the 
westward of the Trans Ri Region between the rivers Chin and the 
Jaxartes or Syr Daria, by Col. Poltorotski.” 

Dr, Waldie made the following observations with reference to 
the communication he had made to the Society at the meeting of 3rd 
April last, on the subject of the Hooghly water : — 

Observations had been continued during the succeeding hot and 
rainy seasons, in order to settle one or two points then left doubtful. 
As respects the river water of the hot season, the new observations had 
confirmed the former ones in regard to the amount of organic matter : 
much less common salt, however, had been found in the water than in 
the previous year. Possibly this might have arisen from the proper 
time of full tide not having been caught, although this seemed not a 
very probable explanation. With respect to the water of the rainy 
season, he had formerly brought particularly to notice its putridity : 
this year, however, it was not found to be so characterised^ or at least 
only to a very slight degree : had the odour been the only point of 
difference observed, it might have been supposed to be due to some 
mistake in observation, but several other points of difference were 
found to exist, and all of them corroborative of the indications of the 
first. Indeed, judging from the amount of vegetation lolmed in the 
water by long standing, the water of 1865 contained more organic 
matter than that of 1866, and this again than that of 1867. He was 
disposed to attribute these differences to some general cause, possibly 
tonnected with the amount of rainfall, but could form no decided opinion. 
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The particulars of these observations would be found iu a post- 
script, dated IQth September, to the pap^r, Part III, just published 
in the Society's Journal* 

- Libbart. * 

The following additions were made to the Libraiy since the last 
meeting in September, 

The names of Donors in capitals. 

Presentations. 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 36 . — Tub 
Royal GEoaftAPuicAL Society op London 

Mtdanges Asiatiques tir^s du Bulletin de TAcademie Imperiale 
des Sciences de St. Petersboiirg, Tome V. Chronologisches Verzeichniss 
der seit dem Jahre 1801 bis 1866 in Kasan gedruckton arabisohen, 
turkischen, tartarisclien und persischen Werke, als Katalog der in dem 
asiatischen Museum befindlichen Schriften der Art, von B. Dorn.— 
The Author. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. LIII. — The Government of India, and the Govt. 
OF Bengal. 

Two copies of Professor Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms.— 
The Government op India. 

Dattaka ^iromaiii. — Baboo Prosonnoooomar Taoobb. 

Cliandukausiiika nataka. — Baboo Kedarnatii Banerjee. 

Annual Report and Transactions of the Adelaide Philosophical Society 
for 1865 and 1866 : — The Society. 

Annales Musci Botanici Lugduno-Batavi, edidit F, A. G. Miquel, 
Tome III. Ease I — V. — The Leyden University. 

* «Rahasx^a6andarbha, No. 42. — Babu Rajendralala Mitra. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic, for July and August, 1867.— 
The Geographical Society op Paris. 

^Idmoires de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres 
ct Arts de ^ Lyon : new series ; Vols. XII, XIV and XV. — Thb 
Imperial AcAuSthr op Sciences, Belles-Lettres and Arts op Lyone. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, d’Agricultttre et 
d’Industrie : Brd series, Vols. IX and X.— The Imperial Society 
OP Agriculture (fee. op Lyons. 

* Indische Studien, Vol. X, No. 2.— The Author. 
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Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Dublin. Vol. IV. pt. 
in. — The Natural Histobj^ Society of Dublin. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI, pt. 2 . — The 
Government of Benoal. 

Selections from the Records of Government, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Part XLV* — The Government of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Notes on the Propagation and Cultivation of the Medicinal Cin- 
chonas or Peruvian Bark trees, by W. G. Mclveor. — The Government 
OF Bengal. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Coorg Language, by Captain R. A. 
Cole, Superintfndent of Coorg. — The Author. 

The Anthropological Review, Nos. 18 and 19. — The Anthropolo- 
gical Society of London. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, for July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1867. — The Chemical Society of London. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. X. No. 76. 
— The American Philosophical Society. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia della Scienze di Torino, Vol. 
XXII. — The R. Academy op Sciences of Turin. 

Atti della R. Accademia Della Scienze di Torino, Vols. 1 and 2.* 
— The R. Academy of Sciences of Turin. 

Purchased. 

The Song of Songs, a pastoral drama, not by King Solomon, with 
notes by Satyam Jayate. 

Adam’s Wanderings of a Naturalist in India. 

Rorbes’s Hindustani and English Dictionary, Part I. 

Revue Arch^ologique : new series Vols. XIII and XJV, and Nos.^,* 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8, 1867. 

Encyclop^die Methodique ; Histoire Naturelle des Vers. Vols. 1, 
2, 3 and 4. 

Tableau Encyclop^dique et M^thodique des Trois Rfegnes* de la 
Nature. Vers, Coquilles, Mollusques et Polypiers, Vt/lS.' 1,*2 and '8; 

The Ibis, July 1867. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. 26, No, 116. 

The Edinburgh Review, July, 1867, 

Revue de Deux Mondes, 16thJuly,15August,and 1 September, 1867. 
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Revue do Zoologie, No. VIII. 1867. 

Comptes E-endus, Nos. 1, and 3, 6, 6, 7, 8 nnfl 9, Vol. iXV. 
Bopp’s Glossarium Oomparativum Linguae Sanscritae, last part. 
The Calcutta Review, August 1867. 

The Indian Medical Gazettf^, October and November 1867. 

, Journal dcs Savants, A^nt 1867. 

Indische Studien, Vol. X. No. 2. 

A Catalogue oi Shells, Biitish and Foreign, with a supplement by 
W. Wood. 

Bentham and Hooker’s Genera plantarum, Vol. I. Part III. 
Tomlin’s Comparative vocabulary of forty-eight languages. 

Tlie Annals and Magazine of Natural History, September, 1867. 
Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 264 and 266. 

• Exchange, 

The Athcnjcum for August, 1867. 




PROCEEDINGS 


Of THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Fob Begebiubb, 1867. 

A monthly general meeting of the Society was held oh Wednesday 
the 4th December 1867 at 9,P. M. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, President in tlio chair. 

The minuti 8 of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A photograph by Messrs. Thepland and Bourne, of the two 
Andaman lads introduced at the last meeting was exhibited by Captain 
Anderson ; and it was aim^iiiiccd that members desiring to obtain 
copies might procure them at the photographers’. 

•Tlie following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected as ordinary mcuibcrs. 

W. II. Stevens, Esq. C. E. 

G. King, Esq. M. D. 

J. S. Harris, Esq. 

F. J. Chambers, Esq. 

Lieut. J. Johnstone, 

J. W. Chisholm, Esq. 

E. Gay, Esq. 

The following were nominated as candidates for ballot at the 
January meeting. 

. Baboe Eakal Doss Haidar, Deputy Collector, Maunbhoom, proposed 
by Ool. E. T. Dutton seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

J. Box well, Esq. C. S.*01ficiating Deputy Commissioner, Weetem 
Dears, proposed by Lieut. J. Williamson seconded by Dr. J. Anderson^ 

The Rev. J. 0. Browne, has intimated his desire to withdraw from 
thp Society, 
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The Council reported that they have elected Coll. J. B. Gastrell 
and Br. J. P. Colies, members of their body, in places of H. B* 
Medlicott, Esq. and Dr. J. ^Anderson who have resigned. 

They announced also that they had nominated Col. J. E. Gastrell 
as Hon. Treasurer, and Dr. J. P. Colles as Natural History Secretary 
of the Society. 

The council recommended that a special vote of thanks to be given to 
Dr. J. Anderson and H. B. Medlicott, Esq. for their valuable services 
as officers of the Society. 

The proposition was agreed to unanimously. 

A letter from Professor Bapu Deva Sastri with reference to a letter 
received som©^ months since from Major Ellis was read, The following 
arc the original letter and the reply. 

Southhrooh Cottage ; Star Cross ; near Exeter. 

20th November, 1866. 

Deer Sir, — beg to enclose a copy of an astronomical calculation, 
identifying a partial eclipse of the sun, recorded on a grant of land by 
Janatnajaya, published p. 447, Vol. 6f Bengal Asiatic Eesearches, 
with one, given by Fergusson, which occurred on 3rd April, A. D. 8^9, 
for which I am indebted to the kindness and scientific knowledges! 
Captain Peacock, formerly of the Koyal Navy ; and shall esteem it a 
particular favour, if you will, in the first instance, kindly *be at the 
trouble of ascertaining, whether the pandits of India have any 
knowledge of the eclipse, which happened on the Srd April, A. D. 889, 
about Sambat 946 Yikramaditya ; and afterwards proceed with the 
enquiry of testing by their knowledge the validity or otherwise of 
the identity of the two Eclipses, supposed to be established by Captain 
Peacock^s postulate. 

R. R. M. ELLIS. 

In explanation of the very great interest which I takedn these 
enquiries, I should mention, that when I was agents Bundelkhund, 
I held the office of Vice-President Delhi Archaeological Society, and 
for several years when in constant communication with Sir Henry 
Fdliot and Mr. Thomason about them. 
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Postukte regarding a partial eclipse of the stin oh Sunday in the 
Krishna Paksha^ or dark half of the moon in the month of Chaitra, 
whei^the sun was entering the i^prthem hemisphere, the mc&iL being 
in the Nakshatra Aswini ; recorded on a grant of land on copper by 
Janamajaya, the son of Parikshita : published p. 44, YoL 6, Bengal 
Asiatic Eesearches, 1809. 

•The words of the text are Chaitraraasa Krishna** or the dark half of 
the month, and as Chaitra answers to the month between 15th March 
and 15th April, the dark half would seem to imply the time of 
new moon for that month, at which time onlt/ could an eclipse of 
the sun happen ; and this would be in March or early in April 
the dark half of the moon being then turned towards the earth, 
and within tlie limits of the 17th in the Lunar Nodes : as a solar 
eclip<5e only can happen when the moon*8 latitude, as observed 
geometrically, is less than the sum of the hemidiametors of the 
sun and mo(»n combined; because the course of the moon in its 
path being oblique to that of the sun, makes an angle of 5® 85''. 

Now in examining into the date of the eclipse named in the 
text, and working out the dominical letter and Epact according to 
tli^ tables in the prayer-book as well as those given by Fergusson, it 
Wbuld soom to have been that named in Fergusson's astronomy at page 
217, in Strack*8 Catalogue of Eclipses as having been observed at Con- 
stantinople on the 3rd April, A. D. 889 ; the record of the plates 
states that the moon was in the Nakshatra Aswini, which answers to 
the zodiacal sign ArieSf and which would also coincide with the 
month Chaitia,” or between the 15th March, and 15th April, as 
the sign Aswini or the horse’s head comprised a portion or period of 
th^ Zodia^— a little over 13 days — the dark shadow of the moon, 
and ergo, the sun would therefore be in Aswini on the 8rd April, 
the sun having entered the Northern Hemisphere, or the first 
star of Asioini on the 22nd March, coincident or nearly so with 
, the sigiT of ArieSj and quitted Aswini on the 4th April, to enter 
Bhatahi. 

I have calcnlated all the other eclipses of the sun, happening 
between the 22nd and 31st Marrib from the year 1261 down to 
1699, twelve in number, or during the period of Aswini path, 
but not one of these happened Oft a Sunday, and no solar eclipse 
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toc^ *911106 in Aswini at any period except the 3rd April answering to 
Sunday. 

There was a solar eclipse obserred |t Borne on the 1st Aprils 4* 
288, and one on the second April, 1807, observed at Ferara, but 
neither of these fell on a Sunday ^ therefore 1 am of opinion that the 
one named in the text must have occurred on the 3rd April, A. D. 
880. 

(Signed) Gkobob Peacock, F. B. G/S. 

Formerly Master, Boyal Navy, 1885. 

To Bdha Bajbndralala Mitra, Hon. M. R. A. S, Phil. Secretary 
, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 

Sir, — I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 765 dated the 28th ultimo, together with extracts from Major 
Ellis’ letter. He states in it, that the Solar eclipse, observed at 
Coubtantinople in the month of April, 889 A. D , happened on a 
Sunday in the Krishna PaJesha, the month Ohaitra, when the 
moon was in Asvini. But I have carefully asceitained that this eclipse 
occurred on Friday and not on Sunday. I have determined this also, 
that the eclipse answers to the 3rd April accoiding to the old st 3 ^, 
but by the new style it fell on the 8th April. Major Ellis mentions 
also that no Solar eclipse took place in Asvini at any periQd except 
the 8rd April answering to Sunday. But this is mot the case, as a 
great Hindu Astronomer named Ganesa, the author of Grahdlaghava 
says ; 

^ mfg xnfV5«rp?t- 

gw I 

^TTO ««T f^qr^Tfif^nrfirq tt -qr ii 

” In the year 1443 of the Salivahana era the Sanwatsara called 
Vorsha and the month of Ohaitra, a total eclipse of the sun tc^k place 
on Sunday at the time of new moon, 13 ghatis (from ‘Sunrise) irf the 
nakahatra asvini. At the time of obscuration the star dsvini (a 
Arietis) even though it was too near to the sun, the planets Mercury 
and Venus, and the seven stars of Ursa Major <fec., were visible, the 
owls were dying all about and all people were confused.” 
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I have also caJeulated this eclipse, and found that Oumm is quifis 
right. 

^Cfae time of this eclipse answers to the 6th Ajgril (0. Sj) or the 
17th April (N. S.) 1521 A. D.' 

!Hierefore it cannot be supposed that the solar eclipse recorded ott 
the grant of land occarred on the 3rd April, 889 A. D. because it fell 
on Friday and not on Sunday. 

• Yours faithfully, 

BAPU DEVA SASTKL 

Benares^ 21*^ Get 1867. 

Read a letter fiom Dr. J. L. Stewart of Lahore on the carnivorous 
habits of the Himalayan bear. 

Lahore^ Nov. 2^thy 1867. 

My DSiK Sib, — It would appear that the problem has not hitherto 
been definitely solved, as to whether the Himalayan bears are ever 
carnivorous, except under stress of want of vegetable food. The 
following may accoidingly be interesting to some members of the 
Society, 

On 7th ultimo, Lieut. Chalmers and Mr. Sparling of the Forest 
Pcpt reached Poitee in Punji on the upper Chenab, lying at about 
•7500 feet above the sea, in cider to inspect and extend certain Deodar 
plantations. 

It was repoited to them that on that morning a large brown 
Bear had fought with and killed a smaller one and eaten part of the 
body, at a spring close to the plantation and in sight of some of the 
labourers. The body of the smaller bear was found concealed under 
leaves and grass, a part near the belly having evidently been gnawed 
rfind torn off by the jaws of some powerful animal. 

On the 10th it 'was repoited that at the same place and within 
sight of several labourers, the same larger bear had fought with ajld 
killed another. The body of the latter, a female, was found by the 
two ofiicers concealed under leaves, a consideiable portion of the back 
having been^C^sumed. 

It would perhaps have been more satisfactory if, in both cases, 
the bodies had been left for a time, to discover if the cannibal would 
come back to complete his meal. 

Hear^the spot there is abundance of walnuts and wild fruits ot 
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wbiQb tbe bear is loud, as wall as of standing buck* wheat, which is 
perhaps preferred to other kinds of vegetable food. 

Yours very truly, 

L. L. STEWART. 

With referenee to the above, Dr. Buckle mentioned having once 
possessed a Cashmere bear which though tamed and well fed, killed and 
ate a goat. He shewed an especial taste for old bones : and at last 
his carnivorous propensities rendered it necessary to destroy him. 

The receipt of the following communication was announced. 

From Colonel A. Fytche ‘*A Memorandum on the Panthays of 
Yunan.^’ 

At the reg^uest of the President, Colonel A. Fytche then read the 
Memorandum as follows : — 

“ Considerable difficulties exist in procuring correct intelligence of 
the Panthays, or Maliomedan population of Yunan. In the first 
place, they were not inclined themselves to be communicative ; but 
rather assume a studied ignorance of their own affairs : — Secondly, com- 
munication can only be ordinarily held with them, through Chinese 
merchants and brokers, residents of Burma Proper, who speak the Bur- 
mese language ; and who, in addition to their own private and self-- 
interested motives for preventing free intercourse with traders from* 
Yunan, are moreover in the pay, or subject to the influence of the 
King of Burma. They well understand the royal policy of exclusive- 
ness, and have been made acquainted with the several indirect orders 
which from time to time, have been issued by the Government, in 
order to restrict as efiectually as possible, every means of intercourse 
between Panthays and foreigners of all nations. The little information, 
therefore, which it has been possible to collect from the above sourceg • 
furnished me by Captain Sladen, and also from a few Panthays who 
visited Moulmain with a Shan caravan, when I was Commissioner of 
the Tenasserira and Martaban Provinces in 1861, is vague and meagre ; 
but such as it is, I will now briefly record it. 

** A paper has been published in the Russian Milittfl^r J\>umal for 
August 1866, on the late rising of the Bungens, or Mussalman popula- 
‘tion in Western China. I am of opinion that there is no political affinity 
between theJDnngens of the North Western, and the Panthays of the 
South Western Provinces of China; or rather, that the«present« 
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rising «>f the Dungens on the North, beers no relation to the fomA 
rebellion of the Panthays on the south, or to any subsequent more* 
ment of the Southern Mussalman population of Yujian, to thiow oS 
the Chinese yoke ; such movement having oommenood as eaily as the 
year 1865. 

“ This opinion must be understood, however, to have reference only 
to the present attitude and circumstances of the Panthays in Yunan ; 
without any speculative allubion to causes, or the possibility of 
future combination , for the Panthays of Yunane and the Dungens, 
are, after all, of the same race and religion, and are merely divided 
from each other, by the Piovince of Sechuon ; and a geneial struggle 
foi independence, if it really arises, and is able to make head against 
the Chinese Covet nment, will certainly include at no great distance 
of time, the whole of the Mahomedan population in China wherever 
found. The fiist sign of a combination betw^een Panthays and Dun* 
gens, will be manifested by the fall of Sechuon, and the nows of such 
an event would soon roach this Piovince. 

The term Dungen oi Turgen is not known or comprehended by 
either Panthays or Burmese. The Mahomodans of tlie North 
Western Piovmccs of China are known to the Panthays, by the same 
denomination as they call themselves, Mooschn,^’ and to the 
Burmese as Tliaiet.*' The word Panthay, or as it is sometimes 
pronounced Panzee, is of Burmese origin, and is a mere con option of 
the Buimese word Puthce,” which signifies, or distinguishes Ma* 
homedans fiom persons of other religions in Burma. The Chinese 
call the Panthays ‘‘ Quayz ” What they teira the Mahomodans of 
Kansoo, I am not aware — possibly it may be Dungen or Turgem 
The Mahomedans of Kansoo are said to have lately achieved theit 
independence, and occupy that province under a chief named Abdool 
Jaffir. 

^ ** The Manomedans of Yunan are merely a remnant, I should imagine, 
of thcfgieat wave of Mahomedan aggiession, which, under Haho* 
med of (Thzn^, Mahometl Ohori, and Gengis Kban, overran Per- 
sia, India, and a portion of Northern China : their ingress and pro* 
gfesB in China, are separately given or accounted for by Chinese ail4 
Panthays. The Panthay accous^ is somewhat mytbiifpt, and as- 
sumes at once the superiority their race* The Chinese vmaite 
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dads mystety^ and is moia in bearing with supposed historical 
facts. They are as follows : — 

‘‘ Fantha^ Version, Once upon a time, China was subjected to a 
plague of evil spirits, who desolated the whole country, and in fact 
put a stopiJ^o the 4 *egular couree of nature. The sun ceased to shew 
itself, excepting now and then, in obscure and fitful gleams ; and the 
land refused to produce, or yield fruit in due seasson. During this 
calamitous state of affaiis, the Emperor ‘ dreamed a dream,* in 
which a form was prominently revealed to him, in the dress of an 
Arab ; but indicating at the same time, every appearance of peace and 
friendly goodwill. Astrologers and experts in such matters, inter- 
preted the Emperor*^ dream to signify, that the plague of evil spirits 
would cease on the appearance of a force of Maliomedan Arabs who 
were well known to be a source of terror to evil spiiits and devils of 
every description. The Emperor was convinced, and sent a mission 
direct to the Prophet Mahomed, in which he begged the assistance of 
a few of the Prophet’s followers. Mahomed sent 360 men, who, in 
due time, reached China. By virtue of their presence, the evil spiiits 
vanished, and the country was restored to its former prosperity. The 
Arabs were treated with becoming honour, and allowed to settle and 
establish themselves, in the vicinity of the Boyal Capital. But iiP 
course of time their numbers increased to -such an extent that the 
Chinese Government became anxious about its own safety ; and an 
arrangement was effected, by which the Arab population near Pekin 
was broken up, and sent in small parties to the confines of the Em- 
pire ; where they have since established themselves, more or less 
firmly, and in some instances proclaimed their independence. 

Ckmeee Version.-^ Ahout a thousand years ago, there was a gresJt* 
rebellion in China, and the Government was in danger. The reign- 
ing Sovereign at the time was Oung-lo-show ; and being in tribulation, 
he sent for assistance to a certain King, named Bazzee or Khazee, 
who rpled over the countries to the West of China. A Mahomedan 
contingent of 10,000 men was sent, and with their "assiifiance/ the 
rebellion was suppressed, and the G^r vices of the contingent dispensed 
With. Bnt a di£bculty now arose, as to the return of the Mahome- 
dans to own countiy. They had been greatly reduced in 
MinberSy and their inclination to stay where they were and settle 
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down in China, was encouraged by reports, which reached them, 
to the effect that a return to their own country was forbidden, 
owing to long\residence abroad, and their pollution as Mahome- 
dans by contact with swine and other abominationsf which were 
known to abound in China. The remnant of the contingent was 
finally located in Yunan, and settling down there, became peaceful 
subjects of the Emperor of China. 

“It. is to be inferred that the Mahomedan population in Yunan 
was, for some centuries, at least, loyally disposed towards the Chi- 
nese Grovernmont ; for no particular mention is mado of them in 
Chinese History, as far as is known, after their domestication in 
Yunan, until the year 1855, when they rebelled and successfully 
threw off the Chinese yoke. 

“ The rebellion is stated to have originated and been canned out 
in this wise. The Panthays in Yunan had multiplied and become 
a flourishing and distinct community. They preserved their separate 
nationality and customs, but were neveribclcss obedient to the Chi- 
nese laws. The Chinese and Tartar officials are said to have 


been oppressive, and the foreign population was specially marked 
out for the exorcise of more than ordinary severity. Their indus- 
,trious habits and general aptitude made the Mahomedaus profit- 
able subjects; whilst it rendered them, at the sumo time, victims to 
unjust •and extortionate masters. Then a fooling of enmity and 
hate was engendered, with the usual results. The Loosonphoo 
Silver Mines of Yunan were worked by Panthays, under tho 
superintendence of Chinese officers. On a certain day a dispute arose 
at the mines, and the miners, exasperated by unjust treatment, had 
recourse to force and niiirderod every Chinese officer tliey could find. 
The reVblt of the miners, was at once followed by a general armed 
rising of the Panthays throughout Yunan. Being far inferior in num- 
ber to the Chinese, they at first took to the woods and mountain fast- 
itesscfli^ whence they carried on a fierce guerilla warfare. Meeting 
e.%ery wharfi^with success, they were soon joined by large numbers of 
the neighbouring semi-independent hill tribes of Shans, Kakbyenfl,*** 


• The Kalchyens above alluded to are a portion of tho vast horde of 
Simmhoos that inhabit the mountamoug districts of Northern Assam, and 
stretk ronnd the north of BarmA into W^tem China. They extend not only 
all alonj? the Northern Frontier, but dip down Southward wherever moun- 
tain ranges lead them, and nearly as far south as the latitude of Mandalay. 
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and others, when they soon extended their operations to the plains, 
and to the siege of large towns ; and the local Government, receiving 
no assistance from Pekin, finally succumbed, the insitrgents became 
supreme, and a separate Panthay Government was established with 
its Head Quarters at Tali or Talifoo, then only a city of secondary 
importance, but where the Mahomedan element had always been very 
strong. Feeble attempts have since been made, from time to time, to 
recover the lost Province, by the despatch of Imperial Troops from 
the Capital ; but the Chinese Government has never been able to 
make head against the Panthays ; and the troops sent have generally 
been repulsed, before they could even penetrate within the Yunan 
frontier. 

‘‘ The present Mtrhomedan Government of Yunan is presided over by 
a military chief styled Sooleman by the Panthays, and Tuwintsen by 
the Chinese. He has assumed the insignia of Royalty, by formal 
instalation on the guddee, and by the exclusive, and prerogative use 
of yellow clothing and appurtenances. This chief or king is assisted by 
four military and four civil ministers, the principal one of whom is 
established at Momein, a large town close to the Slian frontier, west 
of Yunan. There appears to be little departure, in the matter of 
administration, from the old form of Chinese Government, except^ 
being more military in its character. Taxation is extremely light, 
being restricted, as fai as can be understood, to a moderate assessment 
on land. 

“ The Panthays are Mtihomedans of the Soonee sect, and pride them- 
selves on their Arab descent : many of them arc able to converse in 
Arabic, and their prayers are all in this language. They have 
mosques or musjids of the true Moslem type, and are fanatical and strict . 
in their religious performances ; as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
however, there is no trace of any religious zeal, or motive, as the 
origin or pretext for the present rising of the Panthays against Chinese 
rule. The Chinese are generally tolerant of all religious persijjasionk, 
and unlikely to cause irritation to the Mahomedans ley any interfer- 
ence with their religion. The Buddhist, wherever found, is untrammeled 
by conventional dogma, and far less imbued with the odium theoh- 
fficum, or that contemptuous abhorrence of all creeds and customs other 
than his own, than is the case with other natives of the east, of 
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whatever creed or denomination. The dress of the Pasthays is in 
accordance, for the most part, with Chinese habit ; thonsh many of them 
cut their hair to a certain length, and allow it to fall back on the njpo 
of the neck. They also wear, in many instances, a dl^inctive tnrban 
of more' ample form than in use amongst Chinese. They are fair, tall, 
and strongly built men : arc an interesting race or community o£ 
people : and after twelve years of absolute government in Yunan, it is 
not improbable that their future independence is secure. 

Panthay traders state that, during the past year, an embassy was 
received from the Emperor of China, in which the Ilnper^^ll Government 
sued for a cessation of hostilities, and volunteered to cede Yunan to 
the Panthays, provided they would come to terms, and commit no 
further acts of aggression on neighbouring Provinces. The offer it is 
said was indignantly refused, and the Embassy was obliged to return to 
Pekin, without accomplish ing its object. 

This, if true, bodes evil to our future intercourse with China through 
Yunan by Bail way or otherwise. The trade via Baiuo between China 
and upper Burma, amounted in 1854 (the year before the Mahomedati 
insurrection) to half a million of pounds sterling. No caravans from 
Seebuen or other Provinces of China, since the establishment of Ma- 
homedan rule, have passed througli Yunan ; and trade by this route has 
almost altogether ceased. But with Yunan alone, a largo trade was for- 
merly carried on, and it is hoped that the caravan route, at any 
rate, may be shortly re-opened. It possesses the unusual advantage 
of having been used for centuries as a lino of traffic, and has main* 
tained its vitality hitherto among all the disturbing inlluenccs of the 
flow and ebb of the Chinese and Burmese power, and is a cogent proof 
•of the necessity for interchange of commodities between the respective 
countries. 

“An apparent interminable feud has doubtless arisen between theMan- 
* chur dynasty, and the Mabomedan population of China which may, pro- 
bably combined with other numerous causes, ultimately end disas- 
tiwSly to^fcCaiTdynasty. How long it will take for the Chinese Govern- 
ment to disintegrate and reappear under a new form ; what effect such 
a change would have on the independent Mahomedan population of the 
Western Provinces ; and whether the change will be brought about by 
them, are questions which may probably alect a future generation^ 
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but tire nevertheless full of interest to neighbouring Governments, and 
political speculators of the^ present day.** 

On the proposition of the President, the special 'thanks of the 
meeting were voted to Col, Fytche. 

Major Lees exhibited a bronze hookah which had been dug up on 
his plantation in Cachar, and was very different from anything now 
used in the province, while in point of manufacture it is far superior to 
any now manufactured there. 

He also read a letter from Messrs. Johnson and Drew of Cash- 
mere, in which the writers announce the proposed establishment of an 
Himalayan Club for collecting, interchanging and publishing scientific 
and general information concerning the Himalayan range. 

The President undertook to refer the letter to council. 

Libeaky. 

The following additions were made to the Library since the last 
meo'ting in November. 

The names of Donors in capitals. 
presentations. 

Progress Deport of Forest Administration in the Central Provinces^ 
1866-67. — The Government of India. 

La Gurlande Precieuso des demandes et des Deponses Piiblice en 
Sanskrit et en Tileekan et Traduite Pour La Premiere Fois en Fran- 
pais by Ph. Ed. Foucaux. — The Translator. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome IX.— The Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, No. 17. — The Editor. 

Sitzungsbcrichte der Koniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen§-* 
chaften Zu Miinchen, 1866 II. Heft II. III. and 1867 I. Heft‘i-rIV.— 
The Doyal Academy op Sciences of Munich. 

.. Abhandlungen der Mathe — Physikn, classe der Koniglich Bayeris- ’ 
jchen Akademie der Wissenschaften Band XXXVII. Abth. L — The’ 
DoyaXi Academy of Sciences of Munich. ^ ^ ^ 

Abhandlungen der Histor. classe der Koniglich Bayeiischen Aka*- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Band XXX V. Abth. II. — The Doyal 
Academy of Sciences op Munich. 

On the relations of Tanalia Philopotanus and Palndomus with a 
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review of the Oingalcjie apecies of the latter gcaera by H* F* Blaaford, 
P. G. S, — TttK Author. 

Ueber «lie Bitochbarkeit der in vcrschiouenon earop&ischen Staat^ 
voroffentlichten Eesnltiite iles Bt crntirnngii-GeeobafteiS mr Bear- 
theilung des Entwickliings-und Geftiindhcits-Zastaades Uirer Bev^« 
kerangen von Dr. Th. L. W. Bmchoff, — Tub Author. 

.Latdifo-’I-ma'tirif aiictore Abu Mauvur Abdolmalik ibn MahoiUTned 
ibn Isma'il at Tha’^libi quern Hbrum E Codd. Loyd, et Qotli*Bdidit 
P. De. Jqug. — fuE Editor. 

ZeitBclmft der Deutschoii morgcnlandischon Gosclcbaft : heraua- 
gegcben von den Gescbaftefubrern^ Band XXI, Ilcft III,— Profre * 
SOB Dr. L. Kreul. 
ludisclic St\qiie« X. — The Editor. 

Journal of the Boyal Geological Society of Ireland, Vol. L pt. 8.— 
The Society, 

Meteorological Boport for the Piuijanb, 18G6. — The Government 

OF THE PCNJAUB. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Bengal PreBidency 
foot 18CC-G7. — The Government of Bbnoal. 

Report of Nati\'o Pa])crs for the week ending the 9th November, 
1^07. — Babu Rajendralala Mitba. 
llabasya Simdarbha, Vol. IV. pt. 43.— Babu Rajendralala Mixra, 
I^urchmed, 

A Treatise on Natural Philosophy by Thomson and Tait, Vol. L 
Tlic Journal of Sacred Literature, October, 1867. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, October, 1867. 
Revue des Deux Mondes 15th SeptenilK^r, 1807. 

Revue it Magasin do Zoologie, November, 1 8G7. 

Dcutschts Wortcrbuch V — 7 Oomptes llciidus, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 





